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PREFACE 


One  of  the  many  absurdities  transmitted  to  aspiring  historians  of  reli- 
gions at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  early  1970s,  when  I  did  my 
studies,  was  the  understanding  that  religion  and  politics  were  quite  sepa- 
rate domains  that  had  little  relevance  for  each  other.  Implicitly,  and  at 
times  in  more  direct  fashion,  my  teachers  and  fellow  students  construed 
the  religious  as  a  privileged  space  radically  opposed  to  the  worldliness 
of  the  political,  i.e.  a  pure  realm  where  squalid  matter  found  no  proper 
place.  Scholars,  like  priests,  monks,  and  the  faithful  at  large  sought 
peace,  contentment,  beauty,  meaning,  depth,  authenticity,  and  solace  in 
the  realm  of  the  sacred,  even  if  it  was  a  sacred  they  experienced  only  at 
second  hand.  Accordingly,  it  was  part  of  their  professional  responsibility 
to  guard  the  refuge  against  profanation. 

To  this  day,  I  am  uncertain  whether  those  who  told  —  or  those  who 
heard,  absorbed,  and  then  retold  —  this  edifying  story  actually  believed 
it,  for  this  raises  the  broader,  more  intractable  query:  "What  does  it 
mean  to  believe?"  Regarding  the  more  narrow  empirical  question,  I  can 
only  observe  that  we  students  —  like  those  judged  good  students  in  all 
disciplines  —  surely  understood  it  was  easier  to  pass  one's  exams,  enter 
the  guild,  find  gainful  employment,  get  grants  and  make  friends  if  one 
reproduced  conventional  orthodoxy  with  a  reasonable  semblance  of  con- 
viction. At  the  very  least,  considerations  of  tact  and  prudence  led  us  to 
render  the  question  moot  by  leaving  politics  out  of  the  discussion. 

During  those  same  faraway  years,  I  was  being  encouraged  to  study 
Indo-Iranian  and  Indo-European  religions,  which  —  like  all  other  reli- 
gions —  were  portrayed  and  perceived  as  apolitical  entitites,  to  be  stud- 
ied in  apolitical  fashion.  That  these  had  been  known  as  "Aryan"  reli- 
gions just  a  few  decades  before  and  had  been  treated  in  rather  different 
fashion  was  for  the  most  part  ignored.  And  when,  on  rare  occasion,  this 
inconvenient  fact  was  actually  acknowledged,  it  was  treated  as  a  regret- 
table —  but  instructive  —  aberration  that  demonstrated  the  perils  of 
mixing  politics,  religion,  and  the  academic  study  of  the  latter. 

I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  like  most  others,  I  dutifully  and  uncriti- 
cally internalized  these  attitudes,  which  affected  my  studies  in  numerous 
ways.  Among  these  was  my  approach  to  Iranian  materials,  which  were 
becoming  my  chief  area  of  interest.  Initially,  I  oriented  toward  Avestan 
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and  then  made  room  for  Pahlavi,  neither  of  which  languages  were  taught 
at  Chicago  and  for  which  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  some  assistance 
from  Carsten  Colpe,  Eric  Hamp,  and  William  Malandra,  to  whom  I 
remain  deeply  grateful.  The  logic  of  the  choice  seemed  clear  enough,  for 
these  were,  after  all,  the  languages  of  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures,  which 
perforce  held  prime  interest  for  a  student  of  religion.  Old  Persian,  in 
contrast,  was  the  language  of  the  Achaemenian  royal  inscriptions,  i.e. 
political  texts,  which  thus  were  understood  to  fall  outside  our  discipli- 
nary purview.  As  I  recall,  I  gave  the  inscriptions  a  cursory  read  in  Kent's 
translation  and  dismissed  them  as  having  a  few  points  of  interest,  but  for 
the  most  part  being  repetitive  in  diction,  propagandists  in  intent,  super- 
ficial and  perfunctory  in  their  treatment  of  the  gods.  Conceivably,  histo- 
rians might  find  something  of  interest  there,  but  not  historians  of  reli- 
gions (a  distinction  that  carried  the  implicit  concession  that  we  were  not 
really  historians). 

To  be  sure,  there  were  a  few  historians  of  religions  who  did,  indeed 
work  with  the  Old  Persian  texts,  although  they  exercised  less  influence 
at  Chicago  than  they  rightly  deserved  (Geo  Widengren,  Jacques  Duch- 
esne-Guillemin,  and  Ugo  Bianchi,  for  example).1  And  I  knew  that  phi- 
lologists and  Iranists  proper  had  occasionally  explored  religious  aspects 
of  the  Achaemenian  world  (Emile  Benveniste  and  Gherardo  Gnoli, 
above  all  at  that  moment,2  for  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt's  strikingly  inno- 
vative articles3  and  Mary  Boyce's  volume4  had  then  not  yet  appeared). 

1  E.g.  Geo  Widengren,  "The  Sacral  Kingship  of  Iran,"  in  La  Regalitd  sacra.  Con- 
tributi  al  tema  dell'  VIII  Congresso  Internazionale  di  Storia  delle  Religioni  (Leiden:  E.J. 
Brill,  1959),  pp.  242-57,  idem,  Der  Feudalismus  im  alten  Iran  (Cologne:  Westdeutscher 
Verlag,  1969);  Jacques  Duchesne-Guillemin,  "Religion  et  politique,  de  Cyrus  a  Xerxes," 
Per  ska  3  (1967):  1-9,  idem,  "La  religion  des  Achemenides,"  in  Gerold  Walser,  ed., 
Beitrdge  zur  Achdmenidengeschichte  (Wiesbaden:  Franz  Steiner  Verlag,  1972),  pp.  59-82, 
idem,  "Le  dieu  de  Cyrus"Acta  Iranica  3  (1974):  11-21;  Ugo  Bianchi,  "L'Inscription 
'des  daivas'  et  le  zoroastrisme  des  Achemenides,"  Revue  de  Vhistoire  des  religions  192 
(1977):  3-30. 

2  Most  notably  in  £mile  Benveniste,  Le  vocabulaire  des  institutions  indo-europeennes 
(Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit,  1969),  passim  and  Gherardo  Gnoli,  "Politique  religieuse  et 
conception  de  la  royaute*  sous  les  Achemenides."  in  Commemoration  Cyrus:  Hommage 
Universel  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1974),  pp.  1 17-90. 

3  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  "Designation  de  Tempire  et  concepts  politiques  de  Darius 
lw  d'apres  ses  inscriptions  en  vieux  perse,"  Studia  Iranica  5  (1976):  33-65,  eadem,  "Les 
creations  d'Ahuramazda,"  Studia  Iranica  6  (1977):  17-58,  eadem,  "La  religion  des  Ache- 
menides: fitat  de  la  question,"  Studia  Iranica  9  (1980):  325-39,  eadem,  "Manipulations 
religieuses  de  Darius  ICT"  in  Marie-Madeleine  Macfoux,  ed.,  Melanges  Pierre  Levique 
(Paris::  Les  Belles  Lettres,  1987),  pp.  195-207. 

4  Mary  Boyce,  History  of  Zoroastrianism,  Vol.  2  Under  the  Achaemenids  (Leiden: 
E.J.  Brill,  1982). 
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But  being  young,  naive,  and  relatively  unaware,  I  was  content  to  follow 
the  lead  of  my  mentors.  Politics  stood  apart  from  the  study  of  religion. 
Consequently,  Old  Persian,  the  Achaemenians,  and  the  royal  inscriptions 
were  very  much  off  the  table. 

By  the  end  of  the  1970s,  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  the  Iranian  Revolu- 
tion had  prompted  me  to  reconsider  the  relation  of  religion  to  politics 
and  to  reorganize  my  research  agenda.5  Only  in  the  1990s,  however,  did 
I  begin  to  explore  this  vast  theme  in  the  Achaemenian  context.  My  first 
tentative  venture  was  a  study  of  the  phrase  Darius  used  to  legitimate  his 
usurpatory  ascent  to  the  throne,  which  he  incessantly  described  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  "by  the  Wise  Lord's  will"  (vasna  Auramazddha).  Close 
study  of  Old  Persian  lexemes  and  diction  revealed  unexpected  nuances, 
and  consideration  of  related  Avestan  texts  proved  revealing  in  multiple 
ways.6  Inter  alia,  they  helped  me  recognize  a)  that  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  Old  Persian  texts  was  not  a  superficial  and  cynical  overlay,  but  a 
foundational  part  of  imperial  ideology;  b)  that  the  Achaemenian  texts 
were  no  less  religious  than  the  Avesta,  although  the  styles  —  perhaps 
also  the  goals  —  of  religion  attested  in  the  two  corpora  had  significant 
differences,  as  well  as  some  deep  continuities;  c)  it  was  thus  extremely 
instructive  to  read  the  inscriptions  along  with  related  materials  in 
Avestan,  Greek,  and  even  Pahlavi,  provided  one  took  account  of  both 
the  subtlest  differences  and  the  strongest  similarities. 

Further  work  on  the  topic  followed,  some  of  which  was  published  in 
articles7  and  some  in  a  short  book  intended  for  a  non-specialist  audience;8 
most,  however,  took  the  form  of  lectures,  symposium  presentations, 

5  I  discussed  this  reorientation  in  my  "Introduction,"  to  Bruce  Lincoln,  ed.,  Religion, 
Rebellion,  Revolution.  An  Interdisciplinary  and  Crosscultural  Collection  of  Essays 
(London:  Macmillan  and  New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1985),  pp.  3-11. 

6  Bruce  Lincoln,  "Old  Persian fraSa  and  vaSna:  Two  terms  at  the  Intersection  of  Reli- 
gious and  Imperial  Discourse,"  Indogermanische  Forschungen  101:  147-167.  A  revised 
version  of  this  article  appears  as  Chapter  Twenty  of  this  volume. 

7  Earlier  publications  that  have  not  been  incorporated  in  this  volume  include  "The 
Center  of  the  World  and  the  Origins  of  Life,"  History  of  Religions  40  (2001):  311- 
26,"The  Cyrus  Cylinder,  the  Book  of  Virtues,  and  the  'Liberation'  of  Iraq:  On  Political 
Theology  and  Messianic  Pretentions,"  in  Religionen  in  Konflikt:  Vom  Burgerkrieg  iiber 
Okogewalt  bis  zur  Gewalterinnerung  im  Ritual,  ed.  Vasilios  Makrides  and  Jorg  Rupke 
(Minister:  Aschendorf,  2004),  pp.  248-64,  "From  Artaxerxes  to  Abu  Ghraib,"  in  Tore 
Ahlback,  ed.,  Exercising  Power.  The  Role  of  Religions  in  Concord  and  Conflict  (Abo, 
Finland:  Dormer  Institute  for  Research  in  Religious  and  Cultural  History,  2006),  pp.  213- 
241,  and  "An  Ancient  Case  of  Interrogation  and  Torture,"  Social  Analysis  53  (2009): 
157-72. 

8  Bruce  Lincoln,  Religion,  Empire,  and  Torture.  The  Case  of  Achaemenian  Persia 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  2007). 
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seminars,  and  sheafs  of  notes  that  piled  up  in  my  study.  Gradually,  I 
came  to  realize  that  the  Achaemenian  rulers  theorized  themselves  as 
occupying  the  centerpoint  of  cosmic  space  and  the  midpoint  of  historic 
time,  a  situation  that  made  them  the  most  perfect,  most  moral  of  humans, 
but  which  also  obliged  them  to  wage  the  fiercest  and  most  desperate  of 
struggles,  on  which  the  fate  of  creation  depends.  This  sensibility  finds  its 
fullest  and  most  explicit  expression  in  the  highly  condensed,  highly  for- 
mulaic, and  therefore  highly  allusive  account  of  creation  that  is  placed 
—  where  else?  —  at  the  very  beginning  of  numerous  Old  Persian  texts. 
Many  chapters  of  this  book  explore  the  multiple  entailments  and  impli- 
cations of  this  Achaemenian  cosmogony,  while  others  consider  a  variety 
of  data  in  which  a  related  cosmological  sensibility  and  sense  of  moral 
purpose  can  be  recognized.  Having  started  with  a  goal  both  more  narrow 
and  more  amorphous,  I  have  gradually  come  to  focus  on  the  way  Achae- 
menian categories  of  time,  space,  quantity,  matter,  deity,  person,  and 
morality  were  constructed  such  that  rulers  and  others  came  to  understand 
the  imperial  processes  of  conquest,  expansion,  domination,  and  extrac- 
tion as  nothing  less  than  a  divinely  ordained  mission  of  cosmic  renewal 
and  salvation.  This  volume  is  meant  to  make  available  the  details  of  my 
analysis,  while  shedding  light  on  a  historically  important  and  theoreti- 
cally instructive  case  where  the  spheres  of  "religion"  and  "politics" 
prove  virtually  indistinguishable. 

Seminars  that  I  co-taught  with  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt  and  Jean  Kel- 
lens  in  2002  and  2007,  respectively,  provided  important  stimulus  to 
these  researches  and  the  help  these  distinguished  colleagues  offered  was 
of  inestimable  value.  Professor  Kellens'  invitation  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  College  de  France  in  May  2003  was  particularly  precious, 
as  it  prompted  me  to  study  the  Achaemenian  institution  of  the  paradise- 
garden  and  its  previously  unrecognized  relation  to  creation  mythology, 
the  ideals  of  kingship,  and  the  expansion  of  Persian  imperial  power.  The 
lectures  I  gave  on  that  occasion  are  here  published  together  for  the  first 
time  as  Chapters  One-Four.9  A  subsequent  invitation  of  Maurizio  Bettini 
to  hold  a  series  of  seminars  on  the  theme  "Alterity  in  the  Ancient 
World"  at  his  Center  for  the  Anthropological  Study  of  Antiquity  in  the 
Universita  degli  Studi  di  Siena  permitted  me  to  explore  the  way  Achae- 
menians  theorized  human  unity  and  diversity,  and  the  way  this  found 

9  An  earlier  version  of  the  first  lecture  was  published  as  a  free-standing  article:  "A  la 
recherche  du  paradis  perdu,"  History  of  Religions  43  (2003):  139-54.  The  others  have  not 
previously  appeared. 
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expression  in  their  iconography  and  tributary  pratices,  work  that  is  here 
presented  as  Chapters  Six-Eight. 

Other  chapters  have  received  hearings  in  various  forums  and  all  ben- 
efitted from  the  comments  and  criticism  of  colleagues  to  whom  I  am 
grateful.  Along  these  lines,  I  would  thank  Clifford  Ando,  Stefan  Arvids- 
son,  Guittay  Azarpay,  Fran^oise  Bader,  Nicole  Belayche,  Philippe 
Bourgeaud,  Nicole  Brisch,  Claude  Calame,  Pietro  Clemente,  Marcel 
Detienne,  Christopher  Faraone,  Fritz  Graf,  Cristiano  Grottanelli,  Wouter 
Henkelman,  Sara  lies  Johnson,  Bruce  Kapferer,  Charles  de  Lamberterie, 
Gregory  Nagy,  Richard  Neer,  Jan  Ovesen,  Mark  Payne,  Eric  Pirart, 
Richard  Rosengarten,  Maria  Michaela  Sassi,  John  Scheid,  Salvatore  Set- 
tis,  Pier  Giorgio  Solinas,  Matthew  Stolper  (who  also  provided  invaluable 
help  on  numerous  specific  points),  David  Stronach,  Philippe  Swennen, 
Xavier  Tremblay,  Hugh  Urban,  and  Andrew  Wolpert.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  to  Jay  Munsch  and  Nicolas  Meylan,  who  provided  able  research 
assistance  for  various  pieces  of  this  work.  As  always,  the  deepest,  most 
enduring  thanks  of  all  go  to  Louise  Lincoln,  for  her  unflagging  support, 
limitless  patience,  astute  critical  eye,  but  above  all  for  the  extraordinary 
pleasure  of  her  love  and  good  company. 

September  2009 
Sankt  Johann/San  Giovanni,  Sud-Tirol 
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I. 

THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  PERSIAN  PARADISE 
(THE  PARIS  LECTURES)* 


*  Chapters  One-Four  were  originally  presented  in  French  at  the  College  de  France 
May  2003,  at  the  invitation  of  Jean  Kellens. 


Chapter  One 
A  LA  RECHERCHE  DU  PARADIS  PERDU* 


I 

Since  the  moment  in  the  late  1970s  when  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt 
dedicated  her  first  extraordinary  article  to  the  unexpected  complexities 
she  recognized  in  the  formulaic  language  of  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions1 
and  Margaret  Cool  Root  offered  her  penetrating  analysis  of  royal 
iconology,2  we  have  seen  a  quantum  leap  in  our  understanding  of  Achae- 
menian  religion.  Recently,  progress  has  culminated  in  the  magisterial 
synthesis  of  Pierre  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse  de  Cyrus  d  Alexan- 
dre (Paris  and  Leiden,  1996),3  behind  which  stand  numerous  important 
and  original  contributions  by  scholars  including  Gregor  Ahn,  Jack  Mar- 
tin Balcer,  Peter  Calmeyer,  M.A.  Dandamaev,  Jean  Kellens,  Heide- 
Marie  Koch,  Am61ie  Kuhrt,  Pierre  Lecoq,  Heleen  Sancisi-Waardenburg, 
Riidiger  Schmitt,  David  Stronach,  Christopher  Tuplin,  Josef  Wiesehofer, 
and  others.4 

*  An  earlier  version  of  this  chapter  was  published  in  History  of  Religions  43  (2003): 
139-54. 

1  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  "Designation  de  Tempire  et  concepts  politiques  de  Darius 
ICT  d*apres  ses  inscriptions  en  vieux  perse,"  Studia  Iranica  5  (1976):  33-65,  "Les  crea- 

f  tions  d'Ahuramazda,"  Studia  Iranica  6  (1977):  17-58,  "La  Perse,  rien  que  la  Perse:  Essai 

sur  la  royaute"  d'Ariyaramnes  et  d'Arsames,"  in  Pad  Nam  i  Yazddn  (Paris:  Institut 
d  Etudes  iraniennes,  1979),  pp.  5-21,  and  "La  premiere  royaut6  de  Darius  avant  l'invention 
de  la  notion  d'Empire,"  in  idem,  pp.  23-33. 

2  Margaret  Cool  Root,  The  King  and  Kingship  in  Achaemenid  Art:  Essays  on  the 
\                     Creation  of  an  Iconography  of  Empire  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1979). 

3  Pierre  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse  de  Cyrus  a  Alexandre  (Paris:  Librairie 
Artheme  Fayard,  and  Leiden:  Nederlands  Instituut  voor  het  Nabije  Oosten,  1996),  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Peter  T.  Daniels,  From  Cyrus  to  Alexander.  A  History  of  the  Persian 
Empire  (Winona  Lake,  IN:  Eisenbrauns,  2002). 

4  Among  a  great  many  outstanding  works,  I  would  note  Gregor  Ahn,  Religiose 
\                    Herrscherlegitimation  im  Achaemenidischen  Iran:  Die  Voraussetzungen  und  die  Struktur 

ihrer  Argumentation  (Leiden:  EJ.  Brill,  1992),  Jack  Martin  Balcer,  Herodotus  and  Bisi- 
tun:  Problems  in  Ancient  Persian  Historiography  (Wiesbaden:  Franz  Steiner,  1987), 
M.A.  Dandamaev,  A  Political  History  of  The  Achaemenid  Empire,  trans.  WJ.  Vogelsang 
(Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1989),  Muhammad  A.  Dandamaev  and  Vladimir  G.  Lukonin,  The 
t  Culture  and  Social  Institutions  of  Ancient  Iran,  trans.  Philip  L.  Kohl  (Cambridge:  Cam- 

bridge University  Press,  1989),  Peter  Frei  and  Klaus  Koch,  Reichsidee  und  Reichsorgani- 
sation  in  Perserreich  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1984),  Jean  Kellens,  "Trois 
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By  now  it  is  clear  that  the  classic  question  —  "Were  the  Achaemeni- 
ans  Zoroastrians  or  not?"  —  can  be  resolved  only  by  imposing  defini- 
tions of  the  latter  term  that  are  unduly  restrictive.  Thus,  for  example,  if 
it  is  legitimate  to  consider  all  those  who  worship  Ahura  Mazda  ("the 
Wise  Lord")  as  Zoroastrians,  and  not  simply  Mazdaeans  (i.e.  Mazda- 
worshippers),  we  can  include  the  Achaemenians  without  hesitation.  If, 
however,  we  decide  that  one  needs  to  invoke  —  or  at  least  mention  — 
the  name  of  Zarathustra,  then  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  their  heirs  cannot  be 
viewed  as  Zoroastrian,  for  the  prophet  (if  such  he  was)  is  lacking  in  all 
their  texts.  Given  the  fundamental  ambiguity  of  these  documents,  the 
question  can  be  debated  forever,  but  never  resolved.  And  generations  of 
Iranists,  historians,  and  historians  of  religions  have  happily  succumbed 
to  the  temptation.5 

Gradually,  however,  the  majority  of  experts  have  abandoned  this  ques- 
tion to  consider  one  that  is  broader  in  scope,  and  also  more  productive. 
To  wit:  What  role  did  religious  beliefs  (of  whatever  sort)  play  in  the 
construction  of  the  Achaemenian  empire?  Of  particular  interest  in  this 
context  are  1)  the  understanding  of  Ahura  Mazda  as  a  God  and 
Creator  who  is  marked  by  absolute  benevolence,  uncompromised  by  any 
hint  of  evil;  2)  the  opposition  between  Truth  (rtd)  and  the  Lie  (drauga) 
as  the  foundation  of  an  ethical  dualism;  and  3)  the  prominent  position 
assigned  to  the  king  as  God's  chosen  instrument.  With  this  change  in 
perspective,  we  pass  from  a  sterile  nominalism  to  research  designed  to 
explicate  the  strategies  through  which  a  great  imperial  power  of  antiquity 

reflections  sur  la  religions  des  Achemenides,"  Studien  zur  Indologie  und  Iranistik  2 
(1976):  113-32,  idem,  ed.,  La  religion  iranienne  a  Vepoque  acheminide  (Gent:  Iranica 
Antiqua,  1991),  Heide-Marie  Koch,  Die  religiose  Verhdltnisse  der  Dareioszeit  (Gottin- 
gen:  Gottinger  Orientforschungen,  1977),  eadem,  Achameniden-Studien  (Wiesbaden: 
Otto  Harrassowitz,  1993),  Amelie  Kuhrt  and  Heleen  Sancisi-Waardenburg,  eds.,  Ach- 
aemenid  History  (Leiden:  Nederlands  Instituut  voor  het  Nabije  Oosten,  1987-  ),  Pierre 
Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  perse  acheminide  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1997),  Heleen  Sancisi- 
Waardenburg,  Yaund  en  Persai:  Grieken  en  Perzen  in  een  ander  perspectief  (Groningcn: 
Dijkstra  Niemeyer,  1980),  David  Stronach,  Pasargadae.  A  Report  on  the  Excavations 
Conducted  by  the  British  Institute  of  Persian  Studies  from  1961  to  1963  (Oxford:  Claren- 
don Press,  1978),  Josef  Wiesehofer,  Der  Aufstand  Gaumatas  und  die  Anfdnge  Dareios  I 
(Bonn:  Habelt,  1978). 

5  For  a  summary  of  positions  up  to  1980,  see  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  **La  religion  des 
achemenides:  fitat  de  la  question,"  Studia  Iranica  9  (1980):  325-39.  Since  that  time 
many  of  the  items  in  the  previous  note  have  appeared,  along  with  Mary  Boyce,  History  of 
Zoroastrianism.  Vol.  II:  Under  the  Achaemenians  (Leiden:  EJ.  Brill,  1982),  Martin 
Schwartz,  "The  Religion  of  Achaemenian  Iran,"  in  Ilya  Gershevitch,  ed.,  The  Cambridge 
History  of  Iran.  Vol.  2:  The  Median  and  Achaemenian  Periods  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1985),  pp.  664-97,  and  Edwin  Yamauchi,  Persia  and  the  Bible  (Grand 
Rapids,  MI:  Baker  Books,  1996). 
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imagined  itself,  motivated  itself,  and  legitimated  itself.  Conceivably,  this 
is  also  a  research  program  that  has  certain  contemporary  resonance  and 
interest,  provided  one  does  not  exaggerate  the  parallels. 

II 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  want  to  consider  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  institution  the  Achaemenians  called  *pairi.daiza,  the  term  from 
which  we  have  received  the  word,  but  —  according  to  general  opinion 
—  not  the  religious  idea  of  "paradise."  For  reasons  that  will  gradually 
become  clear,  however,  I  have  begun  to  consider  that  opinion  debatable. 

Technically,  *pairLdaiza  is  a  Median  form  adopted  by  the  Achaeme- 
nians. Like  related  terms  in  other  Iranian  languages  (Avestan  pairi.daeza, 
Old  Persian  pairi.daida,  New  Persian  pdlez,  etc.),  it  designates  an  enclos- 
ing wall  and  the  territory  it  encompasses,  just  like  its  Greek  equivalent 
peri-teikhos.  The  Achaemenians  built  such  structures  throughout  their 
empire,  consistently  selecting  the  most  pleasant  locales  for  their  place- 
ment. Inside  these  walls  they  used  techniques  of  irrigation  to  create  lush 
gardens,  in  which  they  planted  an  enormous  variety  of  exotic  plants. 
Some  paradeisoi  also  contained  animals  for  hunting,  but  in  all  cases  the 
intent  seems  to  have  been  to  create  an  exquisite  space,  in  which  the  king 
and  nobility  could  disport  themselves,  rest,  and  enjoy  exquisite  pleasure.6 

Apparently  the  other  peoples  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  considered  the 
Achaemenian  paradise  as  a  strictly  Persian  entity,  to  describe  which 
they  had  no  adequate  word  in  their  own  languages  and  for  which  they 
consistently  adopted  the  Iranian  term  as  a  loanword:  pardes  in  Hebrew, 
pardesu  in  Akkadian,  partez  in  Armenian,  partetaS  in  Elamite,  firdaus 
in  Arabic,  and  paradeisos  in  Greek,  a  language  in  which  very  few  Iranian 
loans  are  attested. 

In  general,  the  Greek  authors  from  whom  we  have  our  descriptions  of 
the  Persian  paradeisoi  emphasized  the  abundance  of  fish,  birds,  wild  and 
domestic  animals,  trees  and  plants  to  be  found,  regularly  specifying  that 

6  The  fullest  studies  to  date  of  this  institution  are  Wolfgang  Fauth,  "Der  konigliche 
Gartner  und  Jager  im  Paradeisos:  Beobachtungen  zur  Rolle  des  Herrschers  in  der  vordera- 
siatischen  Hortikultur,"  Persica  8  (1979):  1-53,  Christopher  Tuplin,  "The  Parks  and  Gar- 
dens of  the  Achaemenid  Empire,"  in  Tuplin,  Achaemenid  Studies  (Stuttgart:  Franz 
Steiner,  1996),  op  cit,  pp.  80-131,  Anders  Hultgard,  "Das  Paradies:  vom  Park  des 
Perserkonigs  zum  Ort  der  Seligen,"  in  M.  Hengel  et  al.,  eds.,  La  cite*  de  dieu  =  Die  Stadt 
Gottes  (Tubingen:  Mohr  Siebeck,  2000)  1-43,  and  Jan  N.  Bremmer,  "The  Birth  of  Para- 
dise," in  Greek  Religion  and  Culture,  the  Bible,  and  the  Ancient  Near  East  (Leiden: 
EJ.  Brill,  2008),  pp.  35-55. 
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Fig.  1.1  Plan  of  the  royal  garden  at  Pasargadae  (after  David  Stronach). 

these  were  "of  every  species."7  They  also  regularly  noted  their  ideal 
climate,  sometimes  contrasting  this  to  the  heat,  cold,  or  desiccation  of 
neighboring  environs.8  Such  perfection  resulted  from  the  technical 
enhancement  of  a  terrain  already  favored  by  nature,  whose  temperature 
was  regulated  by  shade  and  moisture  by  irrigation. 

Thanks  to  excavations  led  by  David  Stronach,  we  know  rather  well  the 
paradeisos  that  Cyrus  built  at  Pasargadae  (Figure  1.1),  which  included  a 

7  Plants  "of  all  sorts"  or  "of  every  species"  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Anabasis 
1.4.10  and  2.4.14,  idem,  (Economicus  4.13-14,  Arrian,  Indica  8.40.3-4,  idem,  Anabasis 
6.29.4,  Diodorus  Siculus  5.19.2  and  19.21.3,  Longus  4.2;  animals  by  Xenophon,  Cyrope- 
dia  1.3.14,  idem,  Anabasis  1.2.7,  Arrian,  Indica  8.40.3-4,  Diodorus  Siculus  19.21.3;  birds 
by  Xenophon,  Hellenica  4.1.15-16,  Arrian,  Indica  8.40.3-4,  Achilles  Tatius  1.15;  fish  by 
Xenophon,  Hellenica  4.1.15-16.  Abundance  of  vegetation  is  signalled  in  more  general 
terms  by  Xenophon,  Hellenica  4.1 .33,  idem,  (Economicus  4. 14,  Diodorus  Siculus  14.79.2, 
and  Achilles  Tatius  1.15;  abundance  of  animals  by  Xenophon,  Hellenica  4.1.33,  idem, 
Anabasis  1.2.7,  and  Curtius  Rufus,  8.1.11. 

8  The  abundant  waters  of  a  paradeisos  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1.2.7, 
Plutarch,  Alcibiades  24.5,  Diodorus  Siculus  5.19.2  and  19.21.3,  Curtius  Rufus  8.1.12, 
Septuagint  Genesis  2.10-14,  Ecclesiastes  2.6,  Song  of  Solomon  4.12-15.  Irrigation  is  spe- 
cifically mentioned  by  Arrian,  Anabasis  6.29.4  and  Diodorus  Siculus  5.19.2.  Contrast  to 
surrounding  areas  that  are  too  hot  and  dry  figures  in  Arrian,  Indica  8.40.2-3,  Diodorus 
Siculus  19.21.2-3,  too  cold  in  Arrian,  Indica  8.40.3-4,  Plutarch,  Artaxerxes  25.1. 
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magnificent  rectangular  garden  at  the  center  of  the  palace,  alongside  a 
portico  with  colonnade.  Inside  the  portico  was  a  royal  throne  and  a  num- 
ber of  seats  reserved  for  nobles,  who  were  able  to  gaze  out  on  the  garden 
from  this  covered  space  or  descend  and  stroll  through  the  vegetation.9 
The  walls  that  enclosed  the  garden  had  two  gates,  which  admitted  visi- 
tors and  water  through  two  irrigation  channels.  Inside,  the  space  was 
divided  into  four  sectors,  representing  the  four  cardinal  directions.  Arrian 
has  left  us  a  brief  description:  "The  grave  of  Cyrus  was  in  the  royal 
preserve  (basilikdi)  at  Pasargadae,  and  around  it  there  flourished  a  grove 
with  every  sort  of  tree.  It  was  irrigated  with  water  and  deep  grass  grew 
in  the  meadow."10 

In  general,  Greek  authors  treated  paradeisos  as  a  technical  term,  which 
indicated  the  Achaemenian  institution  and  nothing  other.11  Xenophon, 
for  example,  who  first  introduced  this  word,  stated  quite  specifically: 
"There  are  gardens,  which  are  called  paradeisoi,  full  of  everything  good 
and  beautiful  that  the  earth  cares  to  grow,  and  in  these  [the  Persian  king] 
passes  most  of  his  time  when  the  season  does  not  prevent  it."12  Hesy- 
chius,  for  his  part,  defined  paradeisos  as  "a  well-watered  place  in  which 


9  David  Stronach,  "The  Royal  Garden  at  Pasargadae:  Evolution  and  Legacy,"  in  L.  de 
Meyer  and  E.  Haerinck,  eds.,  Archeologia  Iranica  et  Orientalis.  Miscellanea  in  honorem 
Louis  van  den  Berghe  (Ghent:  Peeters,  1989),  1:  475-502,  idem,  "The  Garden  as  a  Polit- 
ical Statement:  Some  Case  Studies  from  the  Near  East  in  the  First  Millennium  B.C.," 
Bulletin  of  the  Asia  Institute  4  (1990):  171-80. 

10  Arrian,  Anabasis  6.29.4:  Elvai  yap  Iv  naaapydSaic,  ev  xq>  7capa8eiaq>  xa> 
paonXiKCp  Kupou  £K€tvou  xd<pov,  Kai  rcepi  auxdv  aXao<;  rceqwxeuaOai  5ev8pa>v  rcav- 
xoicov,  Kai  oSaxi  elvai  Kaxapputov  Kai  rcoav  (3a9eTav  rcecpUKsvai  £  v  x<p  Xetuajvi. 

11  An  important  exception  is  the  description  of  the  paradeisoi  that  were  a  significant 
part  of  the  splendid  beauties  and  pleasures  of  Atlantis,  as  imagined  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
5.19.2.  More  broadly,  the  entire  discussion  of  5.19.1-5  seems  to  model  Atlantis  on  the 
paradeisos,  including  its  fruitfulness  and  productivity  (5.19.1,  2,  5),  beauty  (5.19.1), 
abundant  sweet  water  (5.19.2,  3),  varied  species  of  vegetation  (5.19.2,  3,  5),  animals  for 
hunting  (5.19.4)  and  fish  (5.19.4),  luxury  and  pleasure  (5.19.2),  healthful  climate  (5.19.3, 5). 
All  of  this  leads  to  the  following  conclusion. 

On  the  whole,  the  island  has  a  climate  so  utterly  temperate  that  for  the  whole  year  it  pro- 
duces abundant  fruit  from  trees  and  of  other  seasonal  kinds.  Thus,  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
really  the  life-filled  place  (embiosterion)  of  some  gods,  not  of  humans,  through  the  extremity 
of  its  happiness  and  good  fortune  (hyperbolen  tes  eudaimonias). 

Ka06A,ou  8*  f|  vi)ao£  auxr|  xdv  7ieptKei|ievov  depa  navxekax;  eCKpaxov  Sxouca  x6 
nkiov  uepoc,  xou  eviauxoo  <p£pei  nXfjGoc,  dKpoSpucov  Kai  t©v  ak\a>v  xtov  <bpai<ov, 
©axe  SokeTv  auxf|v  <baei  Gecov  xivtov,  o6k  dvOpamcov  Orcdpxetv  euPicoxfjpiov  8vd  xf|v 
u7teppoA.f|v  xf\<;  e65aiuovia£. 

12  Xenophon,  (Economicus  4.13:  Snooq  KTjftoi  xe  feaovxai  ol  rcapdSeiaoi  koXoo- 
uevoi  rcavxcov  xal&v  xe  KdyaGcov  neaxoi,  5aa  f|  yf\  <pueiv  OeXei,  Kai  tv  xouxoi$ 
a6xd<;  xd  nXelaxa  8iaxpipei. 
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to  stroll  and  for  the  relaxation  of  the  king."13  In  a  passage  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  however,  the  Alexandrian  translators  of  the  Bible  used  this  word 
in  a  more  pregnant  sense  to  render  gan,  the  Hebrew  term  for  "garden." 

And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  paradeisos  in  Eden  to  the  east,  and  he  placed 
there  the  man  whom  he  had  created.  And  God  caused  to  grow  from  the 
earth  every  tree  that  was  beautiful  to  see  and  good  to  eatf  and  the  tree  of 
life  in  the  middle  of  the  paradeisos,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  A  river  went  forth  from  Eden  to  irrigate  the  paradeisos,  and  from 
there  it  separated  into  four  sources.  The  name  of  the  first  is  Phison  (Heb. 
Pishon).  This  one  encircles  all  the  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold. 
The  gold  of  this  land  is  good,  and  there  are  rubies  and  emeralds  there.  The 
name  of  the  second  river  is  Pheon  (Heb.  Gihon).  This  one  encircles  all  the 
land  of  Ethiopia.  The  third  river  is  the  Tigris,  which  passes  opposite 
Assyria,  and  the  fourth  river  is  the  Euphrates.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the 
man  whom  he  had  created,  and  he  set  him  in  the  paradeisos  to  work  and 
watch  over  it.14 

Our  sense  of  the  term  "paradise"  as  a  place  and  state  of  primordial  per- 
fection, tragically  lost  through  the  first  manifestation  of  evil,  but  recu- 
perable  individually  at  the  end  of  life  and  collectively  at  the  end  of  time 
is  based  on  this  passage  of  the  Septuagint,  from  which  the  word  enters 
virtually  all  European  languages.  Prior  to  the  Septuagint,  we  have  no 
attestation  of  this  dense  constellation  of  ideas  and  images  in  connection 
with  this  term.  In  fact,  the  term  appears  only  once  in  the  Achaemenian 
inscriptions,  and  that  occurrence  —  Artaxerxes  ITs  assertion  that  his 

13  Hesychius,  gloss  on  paradeisos:  r\  xorcoc,  £{Si)5poc,,  Iv  &  rcepircaxot.  Kai  f| 
paaiAicoc,  KaxdXoaic,.  Diodorus  Siculus  16.41.5  also  characterizes  the  paradise  as  the 
place  where  "the  Persian  kings  were  accustomed  to  practice  their  relaxations  (xov  jiev 
paoi^iKdv  7tapd8eiaov  iv  a>  xaq  KaxaMceic,  ol  xa>v  nepacav  paatA,£ic,  elcoGsiaav 
jroisiaGai),  adding  —  quite  significantly  —  that  this  made  it  the  first  place  attacked  by 
rebels,  who  cut  down  the  garden's  trees. 

14  LXX  Genesis  2.8-15:  Kai  £*(p6xeoa£V  KUpioc,  6  Gedc,  rcapdSsiaov  £v  "ESefi  Kaxd 
dvaxoXdc,  Kai  29exo  Ikei  x6v  avGpawcov  5v  ZnXaoev.  Kai  ££avexeiXev  6  Qsdq  £xi  £k 
xfjc,  y^c,  rcav  £uA,ov  <bpaiov  el<;  opamv  Kai  koKov  elc,  ppcoaiv  Kai  xo  £6Xov  xf\q  £<of]<; 
£v  U£CTCp  x(p  TtapaSfiia©  Kai  xo  £Mov  xoo  slSevai  yvcocxov  KaXou  Kai  Jtovrjpoo. 
rcoxajxdc,  5e  £K7iopeuexai  "E5su  rcoxi^eiv  xov  rcapdSeicrov'  £KeT0ev  d<popi£sxai 
elc,  xeaaapac,  dp^dc,.  6voua  xq>  £vi  fceiatov  ouxoq  6  kdkXcov  rcaaav  xfjv  yfjv  ebsi- 
Xdx,  £kei  o5  ectxiv  xd  xpucriov*  xo  5£  xpuoHov  t^c,  yfjc,  tKeivr\q  koXov  Kai  Skei 
£axiv  6  dvGpal;  Kai  6  XiQoq  6  rcpdouvoc,.  Kai  Svojia  x<p  Jtoxaucp  xcp  8edxepg>  Prioov* 
ofixoc,  6  kdkXwv  7cdaav  xr\v  yfjv  AlGiorclac,.  Kai  6  rcoxanoc,  6  xpixoc,  Tiypic/  oSxoc,  6 
rcopeoouxvoc,  Kax^vavxi  'Aaxjupitov.  6  5e  rcoxauoc,  6  xexapxo^,  Eti(ppdxr|c,.  Kai 
£Xapev  KUpioc  6  Geoc,  xov  avGpamov,  6v  SrcXaasv,  Kai  SGexo  auxdv  £v  x<p  TtapaSsiacp 
^pyd^saGai  afrcov  Kai  qnAdaaEiv.  Elsewhere,  the  Septuagint  uses  the  term  paradeisos 
to  denote  gardens  filled  with  all  manner  of  exotic  fruit  trees  (Ecclesiastes  2.5,  Song  of 
Songs  4.13),  as  well  as  an  Achaemenian  royal  garden  (Nehemiah  2.8). 
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palace  at  Susa  was  "a  paradise**  —  is  itself  disputed.15  Moreover,  in  none 
of  the  Greek  descriptions,  save  perhaps  Diodonis  Siculus*s  imaginary 
account  of  the  paradcisoi  on  Atlantis,  do  these  gardens  possess  the  least 
religious  significance.16  Even  so,  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
scholars  responsible  for  compilation  of  the  Septuagint  were  ignorant,  nor 
incompetent,  nor  unfaithful,  nor  even  particularly  original  in  their  employ- 
ment of  this  term. 

In  two  extremely  learned  articles,  Jan  Bremmer  has  tackled  this  prob- 
lem, arguing  that  the  paradeisos  of  the  Septuagint  derives  from  Hellen- 
istic, rather  than  Persian  models.17  In  support  of  this  thesis,  he  offers  a 
meticulously  thorough  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  evidence,  but 
overlooks  certain  Old  Persian,  Avestan,  and  Pahlavi  materials  that 
prompt  a  different  conclusion.  Making  use  of  these,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  a  set  of  themes  similar  to  those  in  the  passage  from  Genesis 
found  expression  in  the  Persian  institution  of  the  *pairLdaizay  themes 
that  include  the  original  perfection  of  creation,  the  world's  fall  from  that 
enchanted  state,  and  the  possibility  of  recovering  that  Paradise  Lost 
This  last  hope,  I  will  argue,  helped  animate  the  expansionist  politics  of 
the  Achaemenian  empire,  which  acquired  in  this  fashion  a  distinctly 
religious  coloration. 


15  A2Sd  §2:  "Proclaims  Artaxerxes  the  King:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  while  living  I 
made/built  this  palace  that  is  a  paradise."  Gati  Rtaxsaca  X§  vasna  AMha  imam  hadis"  taya 
jivadi  paradayadam  adam  akunavam.  Citations  of  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions  follows 
the  conventions  established  by  Roland  G.  Kent,  Old  Persian:  Grammar,  Texts,  Lexicon, 
2d  ed.  (New  Haven:  American  Oriental  Society,  1953).  The  first  letter  identifies  the  king, 
the  second  the  place,  and  the  third  the  number  of  the  inscription.  A2Sd  thus  represents  the 
fourth  inscription  of  Artaxerxes  II  at  Susa.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  text  is 
corrupt  and  Pierre  Lecoq,  "Paradis  en  vieux  perse?,"  in  Francois  Vallat,  ed.,  Contribu- 
tion a  Vhistoire  de  Vlran:  melanges  offerts  a  Jean  Perrot  (Paris:  Recherches  sur  les 
civilisations,  1990),  pp.  209-12  has  argued  for  its  emendation,  suggesting  +pariy adorn 
(derived  from  the  verb  2dd-  plus  the  preverb  pari-,  with  the  sense  "[which]  I  conse- 
crated") in  place  of  paradayadam.  More  recently,  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  "Le  lire  de 
Zarathustra  riranien"  in  Marie-Laurence  Desclos,  ed.,  Le  rire  des  Grecs:  anthropologic 
du  rire  en  Grice  ancienne  (Grenoble:  J.  Millon,  2000),  pp.  506-8  has  defended  the  asso- 
ciation of  this  term  with  "paradise,"  as  was  common  in  the  older  literature  and  has 
resolved  the  two  most  serious  linguistic  problems,  interpreting  the  form  as  paradaydam, 
with  the  prefix  para-  (as  in  Greek),  rather  than  *pari-,  and  the  diphthong  as  — *ry-,  rather 
than  -aya-  (cf.  both  Greek  and  Avestan). 

16  Diodonis  Siculus  5.19.1-5. 

17  J.N.  Bremmer,  "Paradise:  from  Persia,  via  Greece,  into  the  Septuagint,"  in  Gerard 
P.  Luttikhuizen,  ed.,  Paradise  Interpreted:  Representations  of  Biblical  Paradise  in  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity  (Leiden:  Brill,  1999),  pp.  1-20  and  "The  Birth  of  Paradise,"  op  cit. 
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Twenty-three  Achaemenian  inscriptions  begin  with  an  account  of  the 
creation.  Although  some  differences  exist  among  these  variants,  they  are 
not  so  great  as  to  have  deep  significance  for  our  inquiry  and  we  can 
content  ourselves  with  the  text  Darius  the  Great  placed  on  his  tomb  at 
NaqS-I  Rustam,  also  at  Susa,  Suez,  and  Elvend. 

A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord,  who  created  this  earth,  who  created  that 
sky,  who  created  mankind,  who  created  happiness  for  mankind,  who  made 
Darius  king:  one  king  over  many,  one  commander  over  many.18 

Obviously,  the  five  entities  mentioned  in  this  brief  cosmogony  do  not 
have  the  same  ontological  status,  and  they  are  not  coeval.  Thus,  while 
the  first  four  acts  of  creation  took  place  at  the  dawn  of  time,  the  fifth 
—  i.e.  the  installation  of  Darius  as  king  —  followed  much  later.  This 
came  in  522  B.C.E.,  some  years  before  the  composition  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, for  which  Darius  and  his  scribes  were  responsible.  Inclusion  of  his 
accession  in  the  cosmogonic  account  simultaneously  suggests:  1)  the 
continuity  of  divine  creativity;  2)  the  capacity  of  the  Wise  Lord  to  inter- 
vene within  human  history;  and  3)  the  extraordinary  situation  of  522, 
concerning  which  we  will  presently  speak. 

With  linguistic  subtlety,  the  text  places  a  caesura  after  its  account  of 
the  first  four  creations  through  the  vocabulary  it  uses.  Thus,  to  say  that 
the  Wise  Lord  enthroned  Darius  as  king,  the  text  employs  the  term  kar-, 
a  fairly  common  and  vague  verb,  whose  semantics  are  more  or  less  the 
equivalent  of  French  faire  ("to  make,  to  do"),  here  employed  with  a 
double  accusative:  "He  made  Darius  king"*  (Ddrayavaum  xsayaOiyam 
akunaus).  In  contrast,  for  the  first  four  creations,  the  text  uses  a  much 
more  specialized  verb:  2dd-9  which  means  "to  put  in  place  for  the  first 
time;  establish;  install."19  In  Old  Persian,  this  verb  never  has  any  other 

18  DNa  §1:  baga  vazrka  Auramazda,  haya  imam  bumlm  ada,  haya  avam  asmanam 
ada,  haya  martiyam  ada,  haya  Siyatim  ada  martiyahya,  haya  Darayavaum  xsayaGiyam 
akunauS,  aivam  parunam  xsayaOiyam,  aivam  parunam  framataram.  Cf.  DSe  §1,  DSf  §1, 
DSt  §1,  DZc  §1,  and  DE  §1.  Significant  variations  occur  at  DSp  §1,  DSs  §1,  and  DNb  §1. 
For  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  and  the  variants  produced  by  later  Achaemenian  mon- 
arch s,  see  Herrenschmidt,  "Les  creations  d*  Ahuramazda,"  op  cit.  The  importance  of  the 
creation  myth  in  Achaemenian  religious  ideology  was  also  recognized  by  Ugo  Bianchi, 
"Dieu  createur  et  vision  universaliste:  Le  cas  de  1'empire  achemenide,"  in  Philippe  Gig- 
noux,  ed.,  La  commemoration.  Colloque  du  centenaire  de  la  section  des  sciences  reli- 
gieuses  de  Vicole  pratique  des  haute s  etudes  (Louvain:  Peeters,  1988),  pp.  191-200. 

19  Regarding  the  semantic  range  of  2dd-  in  Old  Avestan,  see  Jean  Kellens,  "Ahura 
Mazda  n'est  pas  un  dieu  createur,"  in  C-H.  de  Fouchecour  and  Ph.  Gignoux,  Etudes 
irano-aryennes  offertes  a  Gilbert  Lazard  (Paris:  Association  pour  Favancement  des 
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subject  than  Ahura  Mazda  and  it  always  describes  primordial  divine 
action,  carrying  the  implication  that  the  products  of  such  action  are 
themselves  fully  good,  much  like  their  Creator.20 

After  the  original  creation  in  four  parts,  one  can  infer  that  there  fol- 
lowed a  period  in  which  the  Wise  Lord  ceased  his  creative  action.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  however,  problems  arose,  which  forced  the  deity  to 
abandon  his  otiosity  and  to  make  Darius  king. 

IV 

We  will  return  to  the  problem  of  the  temporal  interval  in  the  drama  of 
creation  that  ended  with  Darius's  accession,  but  first  it  is  useful  to  con- 
sider the  fourth  of  the  Wise  Lord's  original  creations,  i.e.  "happiness  for 
mankind"  (giydti...  martiyahya).21  This  is  the  sole  abstraction  in  the 
account  and,  in  contrast  to  earth,  sky,  and  mankind,  it  is  rather  rare  for 
such  an  item  to  make  an  explicit  appearance  in  the  world's  mythologies 
of  creation.  Accordingly,  it  poses  a  greater  challenge  for  interpretation 
than  do  the  other  members  of  the  set,  as  can  be  seen  from  Elamite  ver- 
sions of  the  trilingual  inscriptions,  where  the  same  term  appears  as  a 
loanword  (Elam.  $i-ia-ti-um  be-ip-la-is-da  "happiness  for  mankind").  In 
the  Akkadian  versions,  however,  one  finds  dum-qi  a-na  nise^e$  from 
dum-qu,  a  substantive  whose  semantics  include  1)  good  fortune;  2)  divine 
favor;  3)  well-being,  prosperity;  4)  beauty;  and  5)  treasure,  favorite 
thing.22  Etymologically,  one  can  establish  a  connection  between  siyati 

6tudes  iraniennes,  1989),  pp.  217-28.  The  two  Old  Avestan  passages  where  this  verb 
denotes  something  like  acts  of  creation  by  the  Wise  Lord  (Yasna  37.1  and  44.3-5)  Kellens 
interprets  as  acts  of  ordering  and  emplacement,  "la  mise  a  leui*  place  respective  des  ele- 
ments constitutifs  de  l'univers  et  de  la  vie"  (p.  227).  On  the  relation  of  these  texts,  see 
further  Jean  Kellens,  "Les  cosmogonies  iraniennes  entre  heritage  et  innovation,  in  Brigitte 
Huber,  Marianne  Volkart,  and  Paul  Widmer,  eds.,  Chomolangma,  Demawend  und  Kasbek. 
Festschrift  fur  Roland  Bielmeier  (Halle:  International  Institute  for  Tibetan  and  Buddhist 
Studies,  2008),  pp.  681-87. 

20  The  seventy-three  occurrences  of  2dd-  are  listed  in  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  188.  It  does 
not  appear  in  DB,  but  is  frequent  in  Darius *s  later  inscriptions  and  those  of  his  successors, 
most  often  in  connection  with  formulaic  accounts  of  creation.  Thus,  DSe  §1,  DSf  §1,  DSt 
§1,  DZc  §1,  DE  §1,  XPa  §1,  XPb  §1,  XPc  §1,  XPd  §1,  XPf  §1,  XPh  §1,  XE  §1,  XV  §1, 
AlPa  §1,  A2Hc  §1,  and  A3Pa  §1. 

21  The  genitive  case  of  martiyahya  poses  an  interesting  problem.  Given  that  the  bases 
for  happiness  will  be  lost  shortly  after  creation  and  regained  only  at  history's  end,  it 
seems  preferable  to  take  this  as  an  instance  of  the  objective  genitive  ("happiness  for 
mankind"),  rather  than  a  simple  possessive  ("happiness  of  mankind"),  stressing  the  Cre- 
ator's intentions,  rather  than  the  enduring  nature  of  the  state  he  created. 

22  Leo  Oppenheim,  et  al.9  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  (Chicago:  Oriental  Institute,  1956-  )  3:  180-83. 
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and  Latin  quies  ("peace,  tranquillity")  and  quiesco  ("I  rest"),  also  with 
Old  Church  Slavonic  pokofl  ("peace,  calm"),  Gothic  hveila  ("free 
time"),  and  Avestan  Siiata,  all  from  the  reconstructed  Indo-European 

root  *A*ye/Z-,  +t/»eiH-P 

Two  discussions  have  significantly  enhanced  our  understanding  of 
Old  Persian  Siyati.  One  of  these  is  Jean  Kellens'  article  on  "L'ame  entre 
le  cadavre  et  le  paradis,"  which  considered  the  semantics  of  related 
terms  in  Avestan  and  concluded  that  happiness  of  this  sort  involved 
three  different  aspects,  all  of  which  were  relevant  for  the  Old  Persian 
term:  1)  la  paix  du  sommeil;  2)  le  plaisir  sexuel;  and  3)  la  ser6nit6 
eschatologique.24  Second,  in  her  article  on  "Vieux-perse  siyati,"25  Clar- 
isse  Herrenschmidt  compared  Darius's  statement  "If  the  Persian  people/ 
army  should  be  protected,  happiness  (siyati)  will  be  undestroyed  for  the 
longest  time..."26  with  an  accompanying  explanation  of  the  dangers 
against  which  such  protection  was  desired. 

May  the  Wise  Lord  protect  this  land/people  from  the  enemy  horde,  from 
famine,  from  the  Lie.  Against  this  land/people,  may  the  enemy  horde  not 
come,  nor  the  bad  year,  nor  the  Lie?7 

Apparently,  Siyati  signifies  an  ideal  state  of  peace,  tranquillity,  abun- 
dance, pleasure,  and  well-being  that  typifies  the  world  as  it  was  origi- 
nally created  and  as  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  time.  One  can  define  this 
state  in  positive  terms  as  the  peace  of  sleep  and  the  pleasures  of  sex,  or 
in  negative  terms  as  the  absence  of  three  dangers,  which  entered  the 
world  at  some  time  after  the  cosmogony,  spoiling  its  original  perfection. 
The  most  important  of  these  dangers  is  the  Lie  (drauga;  cf.  Avestan 
drug,  Sanskrit  druh,  German  Trug,  English  be-fray),  which  other  inscrip- 
tions depict  as  the  necessary  prerequisite  for  all  disorder  and  conflict. 
The  second  danger  is  the  enemy  horde  (haind  cf.  Avestan  haend,  San- 
skrit send,  German  Heer),  and  third  is  famine  (dusiydra,  literally,  "bad 
year").  These  form  a  classically  trifunctional  set,  as  Emile  Benveniste 
demonstrated,  recognizing  the  Lie  as  the  negation  of  proper  sovereignty, 

23  Jean  Kellens,  Les  noms-racines  de  VAvesta  (Wiesbaden:  Ludwig  Reichert,  1974), 
p.  238.  See  also  Thomas  V.  Gamkrelidze  and  Vjaceslav  V.  Ivanov,  Indo-European  and 
the  Indo-Europeans  (Berlin:  Mouton  de  Gruyter,  1995)  1:  205. 

24  Jean  Kellens,  "L'ame  entre  le  cadavre  et  le  paradis,"  Journal  asiatique  283  (1995): 
19-56,  esp.  pp.  34-38. 

25  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  "Vieux-perse  Siyati"  in  Jean  Kellens,  ed.,  La  religion  ira- 
nienne  d  Vepoque  Achiminide  (Ghent:  Iranica  Antiqua,  Supplement  5,  1991),  pp.  13-21. 

26  DPe  §3:  yadi  kara  Parsa  pata  ahati,  haya  duvaiStam  SiyatlS  axsata. 

27  DPd  §3:  uta  imam  dahyaum  Auramazda  patu  haca  hainaya,  haca  duSiyara,  haca 
drauga;  abi  imam  dahyaum  ma  ajamiya  ma  haina,  ma  du§iyaram,  ma  drauga. 
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the  enemy  army  as  the  negation  of  good  martial  force,  and  famine  as  the 
negation  of  the  capacity  for  production  and  reproduction.28 

The  entrance  of  the  Lie  —  something  emphatically  not  created  by 
Ahura  Mazda,  nor  part  of  his  original  good  creation  —  produced  a  radi- 
cal disruption  in  world  history  when  evil  invaded  existence  and  began  to 
corrupt  its  primordial,  pristine  nature.  One  can  also  say  that  in  this 
moment  was  compromised  the  happiness  (siyati)  that  the  Wise  Lord  cre- 
ated as  the  prerogative  of  mankind.  The  inscriptions  do  not  specify  when 
or  how  the  Lie  first  appeared,  but  in  §10  of  his  great  inscription  at  Bisi- 
tun,  Darius  supplies  some  relevant  information. 

When  Cambyses  went  to  Egypt,  then  the  people/army  became  vulnerable 
to  deception  and  the  Lie  became  great  throughout  the  land/people  —  in 
Persia  and  Media  and  other  lands/peoples.29 

This  Cambyses  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  who  ruled  over 
the  empire  from  530  to  522  B.C.E.  and  who  invaded  Egypt  in  525.  For 
three  years  thereafter,  Cambyses  was  absent  from  the  imperial  center, 
during  which  time  "the  Lie  became  great"  (drauga...  vasai  abava,  & 
phrase  whose  grammatical  peculiarities  will  receive  attention  in  Chapter 
Twelve).  Scholars  continue  to  debate  precisely  what  happened  between 
March  and  September  of  522,  a  period  for  which  Darius,  Herodotus,  and 
others  supply  differing  descriptions.30  Their  differences  notwithstanding, 
all  reflect  propaganda  circulated  by  Darius,  the  ultimate  victor  in  a  strug- 
gle as  fierce  as  it  was  complex  and  confusing.  At  a  minimum,  we  can 
say  that  in  March  someone  who  represented  himself  as  Bardiya,  full 
brother  to  the  king,  fomented  a  rebellion.  In  June,  Cambyses  died  a  death 
described  as  natural  (thus  DB  §11)  or  accidental  (thus  Herodotus  3.64), 
after  which  the  rebel  ascended  to  the  throne.31 

28  Emile  Benveniste,  "Traditions  indo-iraniennes  sur  les  classes  sociales,"  Journal 
asiatique  38  (1938):  529-49.  See  further  Antonoio  Panaino,  "haind-,  duSiydra-,  drauga-: 
un  confronto  antico-persiano  avestico,"  Socalizio  glottologico  Milanese  27  (1986): 
95-102  and  Chapter  Twenty-four,  below. 

29  DB  §10:  yaGa  KambQjiya  Mudrayam  aSiyava,  pasava  kara  arika  abava  uta  drauga 
dahyauva  vasai  abava,  uta  Parsai  uta  Madai  uta  aniyauva  dahyusuva.  In  Chapter  Two  I 
will  discuss  translation  of  Old  Persian  arlka  as  "vulnerable  to  deception." 

30  A  number  of  Babylonian  documents  help  to  date  the  period  during  which  Bardiya 
exercised  power,  but  contain  no  information  concerning  the  way  he  gained  and  lost  it 
These  have  been  collected  by  Simonetta  Graziani,  Testi  editi  ed  inediti  datati  al  regno  di 
Bardiya  (522  a£.)  (Naples:  Istituto  Universitario  Orientale,  1991). 

31  That  the  phrase  "Cambyses  died  his  own-death"  (Kambujiya  uvamrSiyuS  amari- 
yata)  employed  a  formula  marking  the  death  as  not  the  result  of  foul  play  has  been  argued 
convincingly  by  Wilhelm  Schulze,  "Der  Tod  des  Kambyses,"  Sitzungsberichte  der  preus- 
sischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaft  zu  Berlin,  hist.-phil.  Klasse  (1912),  pp.  685-703, 
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At  Bisitun,  Darius  described  the  king  who  displaced  Cambyses  as  an 
impostor:  a  Magian  priest  named  Gaumata,  who  exploited  his  knowl- 
edge of  Cambyses's  hidden  crimes  to  usurp  the  latter's  throne.  Thus, 
before  leaving  Persia  for  Egypt,  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  secretly  killed 
his  brother  Bardiya,  of  whom  he  was  jealous.  During  the  king's  absence, 
the  shrewd  Gaumata  then  assumed  the  identity  of  the  dead  prince. 
"He  lied  to  the  people/army  thus:  'I  am  Bardiya,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the 
brother  of  Cambyses.'  Then  the  people/army  all  became  rebellious  from 
Cambyses.  It  went  over  to  him  —  Persia  and  Media  and  the  other  lands/ 
peoples."32 

In  September,  with  a  group  of  six  conspirators,  Darius  killed  his  pre- 
decessor —  were  this  Gaumata  or  Bardiya  —  and  installed  himself  on 
the  throne  (DB  §13).  Initially,  he  attempted  to  restore  peace  and  well- 
being  to  the  empire  (DB  §14),  but  rebellion  and  disorder  spread  through- 
out the  provinces.  During  his  first  year  in  power,  the  new  king  was 
obliged  to  suppress  nine  insurrections,  each  of  which  was  prompted  by 
someone  who,  in  all  likelihood,  was  the  legitimate  native  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  Elam,  or  some  other  previously  independent  prov- 
ince. These  men  sought  to  exploit  a  moment  of  confusion  and  Persian 
weakness  to  recover  the  independence  of  their  people.  When  they  failed 
in  this  attempt,  the  victor  defined  them  as  frauds  and  troublemakers, 
inspired  by  —  and  agents  of  —  the  great  principle  of  evil. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  These  are  the  nine  kings  whom  I  seized  in 
these  battles.  These  are  the  lands/peoples  that  became  rebellious.  The  Lie 
made  them  rebellious  because  these  men  lied  to  the  people/army.  Then  the 
Wise  Lord  delivered  them  into  my  hand.  As  was  my  desire f  so  I  did  unto 
them.  You  who  may  be  king  hereafter:  Protect  yourself  boldly  from  the 
Lie!"33 


H.H.  Schaeder,  "Des  eigenen  Todes  sterben,"  Nachrichten  der  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  Gottingen,  phil.-hist.  Klasse  (1946-47),  pp.  24-36,  Jes  Asmussen,  "Iranica,  A: 
The  Death  of  Cambyses,"  Acta  Orientalia  31  (1968):  9-14,  and  Gottfried  Herrmann,  "Zu 
altpersisch  uv*mr$iyuS  *mriyt\"  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft 
128  (1978):  98-99.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  Egyptian  evidence,  regarding  which  see  Edda 
Bresciani,  "La  morte  di  Cambise  ovvero  dell*  empieta  punita:  A  proposito  della  'Cronaca 
Demotica\  Verso,  col.  C.  7-8,"  Egitto  e  Vicino  Oriente  4  (1981):  217-22. 

32  DB  §1 1 :  hau  karahya  avaGa  adurujiya:  adam  Brdiya  ami,  haya  KurauS  puca,  Kam- 
btijiyahya  brata,  pasava  kara  haruva  hamiciya  abava  haca  Kambujiya,  abi  avam  aSiyava, 
uta  Parsa  uta  Mada  uta  aniya  dahyava. 

33  DB  §§53-55:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  imai  nava  xsayaGiya,  tayai  adam 
agrbayam  antar  ima  hamarana.  Gati  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  dahyava  ima,  taya  hamicjya 
abava  draugadiS  hamiciya  akunauS,  taya  imai  karam  adurujiyasa,  pasavadiS  Auramazda 
mana  dastaya  akunauS,  yaGa  mam  kama,  avaGadiS  akunavam.  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya: 
tuvam  ka,  xsayaGiya  haya  aparam  ahi,  haca  drauga  drSam  patipayauva. 
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The  first  four  columns  of  the  Bisitun  text  were  inscribed  shortly  after  the 
events  of  522-21,  with  the  intention  of  casting  Darius's  eminently  ques- 
tionable seizure  of  royal  power  in  the  best  light  possible  by  treating  it  as 
a  moral  drama  marked  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Lie.  In  contrast,  the 
inscriptions  written  in  later  years  erase  all  the  dirty  details,  replacing  the 
violent  history  with  a  mythic  account  of  creation  in  two  acts.  In  the  first, 
the  Wise  Lord  fashions  the  world  and  produces  "happiness  for  man- 
kind"; in  the  second,  he  makes  Darius  king.  One  can  chart  the  relation 
between  these  two  discourses  in  schematic  fashion,  as  in  Table  1.1. 


DB 

DNa  §1,  et  aL 

Cosmogonic  Time 

The  Wise  Lord 
creates  earth,  sky, 
mankind,  and  happiness 
for  mankind. 
Original  perfection. 

Historic  Time 

Growth  of  the  Lie  when 
Cambyses  is  in  Egypt 
(525  B.C.E.) 

Usurpation  of  Gaumata 
(March  522) 

Death  of  Cambyses 
(June  522) 

Murder  of  Gaumata, 
Darius  assumes  power 
(September  522) 

Nine  rebellions  and 
nineteen  battles 
(December  522  - 
December  521) 

Unspecified  interval. 
Loss  of  perfection 
and  happiness. 

Initial  moment  of 
eschatological  time 

Darius  established  as  king, 
without  rivals. 

Triumph  over  the  Lie,  thanks 
to  the  Wise  Lord's  assistance. 

The  Wise  Lord  makes 
Darius  king. 

Restoration  of  happiness 
and  perfection. 

Table  1.1  Periodization  of  events  as  falling  in  different  eras,  found  in  Darius 's 
inscriptions  at  Bisitun  and  elsewhere.  Bisitun  organizes  these  events  as 
a  historic  discourse,  while  the  later  inscriptions  treat  them  as  mythic. 


Darius  represented  —  and  probably  believed  —  that  his  enthronement 
was  the  Wise  Lord's  response  to  the  Lie's  entrance  into  the  world.  As  king, 
Darius  became  God's  chosen  instrument  to  redress  a  crisis  simultaneously 
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historical,  cosmic,  political,  and  moral;  also,  to  rescue  human  happiness 
from  the  Lie  and  the  rebels  who  are  its  agents.  In  his  own  propaganda, 
Darius  does  not  appear  as  an  ambitious  and  competent  man  in  search  of 
power,  but  as  the  world's  savior,  who  will  reestablish  the  original  divine 
order.  After  Darius,  all  the  Achaemenian  kings  assumed  this  salvific 
role,  for  which  the  oldest  Zoroastrian  texts  preserve  an  evocative  title: 
ahum.bi$,  literally,  "healer  of  existence."34 

V 

The  use  of  Zoroastrian  evidence  to  interpret  Achaemenian  data  can  be 
dangerous  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  past  errors.  I  would  not 
argue  that  the  Achaemenians  were  Zoroastrian  in  a  strict  sense  and  I 
would  insist  on  the  importance  of  differences,  including  the  most  subtle, 
as  well  as  the  similarities  in  the  two  textual  corpora.  For  example,  if  it  is 
useful  to  acknowledge  some  continuity  between  the  status  and  project 
Darius  claimed  for  himself  and  those  attributed  to  the  ahum.biS  in  the 
Avestan  hymns,  it  is  equally  important  to  note  that  the  Zoroastrian 
"healer  of  existence"  never  assumed  a  royal  aspect. 

My  own  preference  is  to  recognize  a  relation  between  the  Achaemenian 
and  Zoroastrian  texts,  but  to  understand  them  as  two  variants  within  a  broad 
Iranian  and  Mazdaean  tradition.  This  is  to  say  that  both  share  common  lin- 
guistic, cultural,  and  religious  elements  that  each  one  developed  —  or 
manipulated  —  in  its  own  fashion,  for  its  own  motives.  From  this  perspec- 
tive, we  can  compare  the  cosmogony  of  the  inscriptions  with  the  one  found 
in  Zoroastrian  sources,  where  six,  rather  than  four,  original  creations  nor- 
mally appear.  The  BundahiSn,  for  example,  provides  a  classic  example. 

Just  so,  he  created  six  creations  of  the  material  world.  First  was  sky,  second 
water,  third  earth,  fourth  plants,  fifth  animals,  sixth  man...35 

34  Cf.  XPa  §1,  XPb  §1,  XPc  §1,  XPd  §1,  XPf  §1,  XPh  §1,  XE  §1,  XV  §1,  A'Pa  §1, 
A2He  §1,  A3Pa  §1.  The  term  ahum.biS  occurs  three  times  in  the  Gathic  Avesta:  Yasna 
31.19,  44.2,  and  44.16.  Its  importance  as  a  title  that  implies  the  goal  of  restoring  the 
world  to  its  original  perfection,  as  created  by  Ahura  Mazda  has  been  discussed  by  Mari- 
jan  Mote,  Mythe,  culte,  et  cosmologie  dans  Vlran  ancien  (Paris:  Presses  universitaires  de 
France,  1963),  pp.  242-43  and  396-97. 

35  Greater  Bundahisn  3.7  (TD2  MS.  p.  33,  lines  2-5).  Although  this  text  specifies  that 
there  were  six  original  creations,  a  statement  echoed  throughout  the  Bundahisn  and  else- 
where, it  goes  on  to  describe  a  seventh  item:  fire,  which  is  associated  with  the  highest 
heavens  and  Ahura  Mazda  himself.  Like  DNa  §1  and  related  passages,  it  thus  presents 
creation  as  a  set  of  X  +  1  separate  items,  the  last  of  which  stands  apart  from  the  others. 
The  full  text  reads  as  follows. 
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Placing  this  set  parallel  to  that  of  the  inscriptions  (Table  1.2),  we  find  that 
the  two  have  three  elements  in  common:  Sky,  earth,  and  mankind,  albeit 
with  some  variation  in  their  order  of  presentation.  The  alternation  sky-earth 
and  earth-sky  is  probably  not  of  great  importance,  however,  since  one  finds 
the  standard  Zoroastrian  order  (i.e.  sky  before  earth)  attested  in  two  atypi- 
cal Achaemenian  inscriptions  (DZc  §1,  DSab  Bab.  §1).  One  can  also 
explain  the  insertion  of  water  between  sky  and  earth  as  following  from  the 
organizational  logic  of  the  Zoroastrian  set,  which  reflects  the  nutritional 
chain.  Thus,  beginning  in  the  Sky  (Creation  #1),  Water  (#2),  in  the  form  of 
rain,  falls  to  the  Earth  (#3)  —  one  can  also  say  the  water  is  eaten  or  con- 
sumed by  the  earth  —  thereby  causing  the  growth  of  plants  (#4),  which  are 
themselves  eaters  of  water  and  earth.  Animals,  then  (#5)  eat  the  plants  and 
all  the  other  elements  are  eaten  by  humans  (#6). 


Achaemenian 
i         DNa  §1  et  al. 

Zoroastrian 
GBd  3.7  et  al. 

1.  Earth 

l.Sky 

2.  Water 

2.  Sky 

3.  Earth 

4.  Plants 

5.  Animals 

3.  Mankind 

6.  Mankind 

4.  Happiness  for  Mankind 

Table  1.2  The  order  of  creation  as  narrated  in  Achaemenian  and 
Zoroastrian  sources. 


The  idea  of  the  food  chain  suggests  a  possible  connection  between  those 
items  that  are  non-identical  in  the  two  sets:  "Happiness  for  mankind"  in 
the  inscriptions,  as  compared  to  water,  plants,  and  animals  in  the  Zoro- 
astrian texts.  In  the  latter,  {Water  +  Plants  +  Animals}  defines  the  set  of 

Just  so,  he  created  six  creations  of  the  material  world.  First  was  sky,  second  water,  third 
earth,  fourth  plants,  fifth  animals,  sixth  man,  and  seventh  fire,  which  is  brilliance  from  the 
realm  of  endless  light,  where  the  Wise  Lord  has  his  throne. 

6w6n-iz  dam  I  getlg  6  brehenld  nazdist  asman  dudlgar  ab  sidTgar  zamlg  caharom  urwar 
panjom  gospand  Sasom  mardom  ud  haptom  ataxS  ke  bran  az  asar  rosn  gah  p]  Ohrmazd. 

Similar  lists  of  the  original  creation  can  be  found  in  Avestan  texts,  although  the  way 
they  are  coded  there  occasionally  presents  certain  difficulties.  Clearest  are  Yast  13.86  and 
Yasna  19.8;  among  Old  Avestan  texts,  see  Yasna  44.3-6  and  51.7. 
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substances  that  humans  eat  and  with  which  their  bodies  are  nourished. 
Beyond  biological  sustenance,  these  substances  created  by  God  also  pro- 
vide intense  sensory  pleasures  and  joy  in  the  continuation  of  life  that 
their  consumption  secures.  In  short,  "happiness  for  mankind." 

VI 

The  hypothesis  that  "happiness  for  mankind"  (Siydtim...  martiyahyd) 
can  be  understood  in  concrete  terms  as  involving  the  presence  of  water, 
plants,  and  animals  is  meant  as  a  positive  complement  to  Herren- 
schmidt's  attempt  to  define  such  happiness  as  the  absence  of  the  Lie,  the 
enemy  horde,  and  famine.  Here,  the  third  term  is  particularly  relevant, 
because  the  absence  of  famine  means  the  presence  of  food.  A  Gathic 
verse  points  in  the  same  direction,  as  Jean  Kellens  recognized,  for  here 
the  components  of  bodily  well-being  and  pleasure  —  youth,  strength, 
health,  and  immortality  —  are  traced  to  water,  plants,  and  animals:  "les 
richesses  qui  nous  nourissent,"  all  created  by  the  Wise  Lord.36 

You  who  shaped  the  cow,  waters  and  plants,  give  me 

Immortality  and  health,  O  Wise  (Lord),  by  virtue  of 
your  most  Benevolent  Spirit, 

(Give  me)  strength  and  youth  through  the  proclamation  of 
your  Good  Mind?1 


vn 

After  this  long  excursus,  let  us  return  to  the  question  of  the  Achaemenian 
paradeisos.  For  we  can  now  understand  that  it  was  not  simply  a  vacation 
spot,  a  national  park,  zoological  garden,  dream  palace,  or  diversion  for 

36  Kellens,  "Ahura  Mazda  n'est  pas  un  dieu  createur,"  op  cit.,  p.  228.  Note  that  the 
verb  used  for  the  act  of  creation  in  this  verse  is  ta$-  and  not  2dd- 

37  Yasna  51.7:  daidl  moi  y5  gam  taso  apasca  uruuarasca 
amsratata  hauruuata  spaniSta  mainiiu  mazda 

tauuisl  utaiiuiU  manarjha  vohu  ssrjhe 

cf.  Yasna  37.1:  "We  sacrifice  to  the  Wise  Lord,  who  established  the  cow  and  Truth, 
who  established  waters  and  good  plants,  who  established  (heavenly)  lights  and  earth  and 
all  good  things."  i9a  at  yazamaide  ahurem  mazdam  ya  gamca  asomca  dat  apasca  dat 
uruuarasca  varjuhiS  raocasca  dat  bumTmca  vispaca  vohu.  Here  as  elsewhere,  the  "cow" 
serves  as  representative  of  all  the  species  beneficial  to  man.  Note  that  the  cow  —  and  she 
alone  —  is  modified  by  the  adjective  rdniio.skarBtlm  "happiness-producing,"  which 
occurs  in  the  cosmogonic  account  of  Yasna  44.3-6  (specifically  at  44.6),  also  at  47.3  and 
50.2.  Yasna  48.5-6  is  also  relevant. 
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royal  collectors:  still  less,  the  Disneyworld  of  antiquity.  Rather,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  was  a  space  of  re-creation  in  the  most  precise  and  most 
profound  sense.  The  surviving  descriptions  of  paradeisoi  consistently 
emphasize  their  exquisite  beauty,  their  abundance  of  water,  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  plants  and/or  animals  with  which  they  were  filled:  that  is,  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  sustenance  —  and,  more  importantly  —  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

The  Persian  paradise  was  a  complex  image:  simultaneously  a  memory 
(better,  a  re-collection)  of  the  world  as  originally  intended  by  the  Creator 
and  a  promise  that  its  perfection  would  be  restored.  The  labor  of  restora- 
tion is  being  accomplished  —  so  the  argument  implicitly  follows  —  by 
a  line  of  kings  whose  founder  was  chosen  by  the  Wise  Lord  to  complete 
this  undertaking  by  suppressing  all  rebels,  all  lies,  and  all  corrupting 
forces.  Within  this  ideological  program,  the  construction  of  a  paradise 
appears  as  the  prefiguration  of  the  world's  ultimate  salvation.  Those 
who  built  such  gardens  did  not  intend  the  paradeisoi  to  remain  privi- 
leged islands,  cut  off  from  surrounding  territory.  Rather,  the  Achaemeni- 
ans  identified  their  imperial  conquests  as  the  expansion  of  peace,  truth, 
and  well-being.  In  its  most  audacious  ambitions  and  its  most  pretentious 
propaganda  (also,  perhaps,  its  most  efficacious),  Persian  imperialism 
represented  —  and  understood  —  itself  as  nothing  less  than  a  soterio- 
logical  project,  whose  goal  was  to  restore  "happiness  for  mankind,"  a 
happiness  lost  at  the  beginning  of  history  and  recuperable  at  its  end.  On 
the  day  in  which  all  the  earth  would  become  part  of  the  empire,  the 
empire  would  become  paradise.  Here,  one  should  add  that  the  word  the 
Achaemenians  decided  to  use  as  a  designation  for  their  expanding 
empire,  as  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt  demonstrated,  was  the  same  term  that 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  their  cosmogonic  myth:  Old  Persian  burni?* 
Thus,  one  can  translate  the  phrase  "A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord,  who 
created  this  earth  "  {imam  bumlm)  with  equal  justice  as  "A  great  god  is 
the  Wise  Lord,  who  created  this  empire,"39  representing  the  conquest  of 
a  world  empire  and  the  foundation  of  an  enduring  Pax  Persiana  as  the 
realization  of  the  Creator's  original  intent:  the  end  of  history,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  definitive  appearance  of  paradise. 


38  Herrenschmidt,  "Designation  de  Tempire  et  concepts  politiques  de  Darius  ICT,"  op  cit 

39  DNa  §1  and  the  other  variants  listed  at  n.  16:  baga  vazrka  Auramazda,  haya  imam 
bumirn  ada. 


Chapter  Two 


THE  KING'S  TRUTH 


I 

In  Chapter  One,  we  made  our  point  of  departure  the  cosmogonic  account 
found  in  several  of  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions,  then  touched  on  DB 
§10,  the  passage  that  best  addresses  the  question  of  how  paradise  was 
lost  through  the  entry  of  the  Lie  (drauga).  Thereafter,  we  proceeded  to 
examine  how  the  desire  to  recover  primordial  perfection  —  to  restore 
the  world  as  the  Wise  Lord  intended  it  to  be  —  helped  motivate  and 
legitimate  the  Persian  imperial  project. 

The  present  chapter  traces  a  similar  trajectory  through  the  Persian 
imaginary,  taking  DB  §10  once  again  as  a  point  of  departure.  Most  con- 
cretely, I  will  consider  the  semantics  of  Old  Persian  arika,  the  contradic- 
tory implications  of  DB  §§63  and  57,  and  the  way  the  verbs  6anh-, 
duruj->  and  vratiya-  interact  in  DB  §§52,  57,  and  60-61.  More  broadly,  I 
hope  these  data  will  provide  a  useful  perspective  on  the  eternal  question 
of  how  'truth'  (or  what  is  constituted  as  such)  relates  to  power  (material 
and  discursive),  particularly  in  the  context  of  imperial  turmoil. 

Before  moving  to  the  Achaemenian  materials,  however,  let  me  briefly 
recall  another  creation  myth  of  sorts:  the  one  with  which  Herodotus 
(1.96-101)  described  the  origins  of  kingship  among  the  Medes,  who  later 
transmitted  that  institution  to  their  cousins,  the  Persians.1  His  narrative 
begins  with  the  Medes  in  a  situation  of  "much  anomie"  (anomies 
polles),2  which  persisted  until  the  time  of  one  Deiokes,  "a  wise  man... 
[who]  lusted  after  absolute  power  and  worked  to  create  it."3  Toward  this 
end,  Deiokes  began  to  practice  a  new  and  more  active  form  of  justice 

1  On  this  narrative,  see  Natalia  Palomar,  "El  X,6yo<;  de  Deyoces  Her6doto  1.95-102," 
Itaca  3  (1987):  23-25,  Antonio  Panaino,  "Herodotus  1.96-101:  Deioces'  conquest  of 
power  and  the  foundation  of  sacred  royalty,"  in  Giovanni  Lanfranchi,  et  al.,  eds.,  Conti- 
nuity of  Empire  (?):  Assyria,  Media,  Persia  (Padua:  Sargon  Editrice,  2003),  pp.  327-38, 
and  Mischa  Meier,  et  al.,  Deiokes,  Konig  der  Meder.  Eine  Herodot-Episode  in  ihren  Kon- 
texten  (Wiesbaden:  Franz  Steiner,  2004). 

2  Herodotus  1.96:  K<xi  xauxa  uivxot  eouar|<;  dvouiTis  noXXr^  dvd  rcaaav  xfjv 
Mr|5iKf|V  £rcoi££. 

3  Ibid.:  dvfjp  ev  xoiai  Mf|5oiai  eyevexo  oxxp6<;  tg>  oflvoua  At|i6kti<;,  naxc,  8* 
x\\  fcpaopxe©.  oSxo<;  6  At|ioKri<;  epaaGei<;  xopavviSo^  tnoiet  xoi&8e. 
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than  previously  existed,  making  it  his  business  to  give  straight  judgments 
in  accordance  with  the  truth.4  As  word  spread,  people  came  from  far  and 
near  to  have  him  settle  their  disputes,  and  ultimately  the  Medes  became 
dependent  on  Deiokes,  at  which  point  he  ceased  giving  judgments, 
claiming  that  he  now  needed  to  tend  to  his  own  affairs.  Crisis  quickly 
followed  and  lawlessness  arose  even  worse  than  before.  In  response,  the 
Medes  met  in  council,  where  —  so  Herodotus  surmises  —  Deiokes's 
friends  urged  that  a  kingship  be  created.5 

This  being  done,  Deiokes  was  promptly  selected  as  the  Medes'  first 
king,  whereupon,  as  Pierre  Briant  put  it,  "par  une  serie  de  mesures  aussi 
brutales  que  efficaces,  [il]  transforma  une  soctete  tribale  en  un  Etat 
unifi6,  domin6  par  un  roi  tout-puissant."6  Greek  readers  were  surely 
meant  to  recognize  that  state  as  despotic  and  to  recoil  from  it  as  such. 
Thus,  among  the  first  acts  Herodotus  reports  of  Deiokes  as  king  is  his 
demand  for  bodyguards,  using  the  same  term  the  historian  earlier  applied 
to  the  infamous  troops  on  which  Peisistratos  based  his  tyranny.7  There- 
after, Deiokes  is  said  to  have  built  a  magnificent  palace  and  a  capital 
with  massive  defenses,  after  which  he  withdrew  from  public  contact, 
introduced  a  courtly  etiquette  of  deference,  exalted  himself  above  his 
countrymen,  and  created  a  network  of  spies  and  informers.8  Herodotus 
credits  Deiokes  with  having  united  the  Medes,9  but  voices  clear  qualms 
about  how  he  did  so:  "Once  he  had  strengthened  himself  with  autocratic 
power  (tei  tyrannidi),  he  was  a  harsh  guardian  of  justice."10 


4  Herodotus  1.96-97:  KaxoiKTjUEVCOV  xcgv  MfjSov  Kaxd  KG>ua<;,  £V  xfi  ficouxoo  e©v 
Kai  rcpoxepov  SoKiuoq  Kai  \iaXX6v  xi  Kai  npoGuuoxEpov  SiKaioaovnv  &u0enevo<; 
fjcncee....  ola  uva>|i£Voc;  Apx^v,  106<;  xe  Kai  5ucaio<;  f|V...  At|i6kt]<;  s\x\  dvfip  uoOvo<; 
Kaxa  xo  6p66v  8iKd£cov...  kXbvvoc;  8s  alei  yivouevou  xou  Erctcpoixeovxoq,  ola  rcuv- 
Gavouivoov  xa<;  SiKa$  ajtopaiveiv  Kaxa  xo  eov. 

5  Herodotus  1.97:  sotiariq  <Sv  (tpnayf[<;  Kai  avouiri<;  fxi  noXX&  \iaXXov  dva  xa<; 
K(b\xa<;  r\  npoxepov  r\v,  aovsXxxGiiaav  ol  Mf\8oi  iq  xd>oxd  Kai  eSiSoaav  a<pim 
Xoyov,  Xsyovxec;  rcspi  xcov  KaxTjKovxcov.  foq  8'  ty&  Soke©,  udkiaxa  IXsyov  ol  xoC 
At|i6ksco  yiXox  "06  yap  8f|  xporca)  xa>  rcap£6vxi  xpeco^ievoi  8uvaxoi  eI[iev  oIkseiv 
xf|V  x^P^v,  (pepe  ott\o<o\iev  f|UE©v  afrccov  PaaiXea*  Kai  ooxco  fj  xe  x^P1!  et>vo^f|as- 
xai." 

6  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse,  op  cit,  p.  36. 

7  Herodotus  1.98:  6  8'  ekeXeoe  abxouc,  ohda  xe  egm)x$  d^ia  xfj<;  PaaOr|ir|<; 
olKo8our]aai  Kai  Kpaxovai  afrcov  Sopocpopoiai.  Cf.  1.59  on  Peisistratos's  troop  of 
doryphoroi. 

8  Herodotus  1.98-100. 

9  Herodotus  1.101:  At|i6kti<;  uiv  vuv  x6  Mt|8ik6v  gOvoq  a\)V£Oxp£\|/£  uouvov  Kai 

XOUXOU  fjp^E. 

10  Herodotus  1.100:  'Ercsixfi  8s  xauxa  8i£Koaur|a£  Kai  EKpdxuvE  EcouGxdv  xfj 
xopawiSi,  rfy  x6  8iKaiov  (puXdaacov  xaXznoq. 
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Most  contemporary  scholars  have  come  to  be  skeptical  about  the 
existence  of  Deiokes.11  Although  a  man  of  that  name  does  appear  in 
Assyrian  records,  he  is  neither  a  Mede  nor  the  founder  of  any  king- 
dom.12 Whatever  tradition  it  is  that  Herodotus  records,  he  adapted  to  his 
purposes,  so  that  it  occupies  a  crucial  place  in  the  architecture  of  his 
argument  concerning  why  Greek  freedom  triumphed  over  Asian  autoc- 
racy in  the  Persian  Wars.  Accordingly,  he  suggests  that  although  the 
Medes  and  Persians  may  have  understood  their  royal  institution  to  have 
been  founded  on  justice,  integrity,  and  true  speech,  in  this  they  were 
sadly  mistaken.  Rather,  it  originated  in  Deiokes's  simulation  (or  mime- 
sis)  of  justice,  which  masked  —  and  helped  fulfill  —  his  ambition.  Will 
to  power,  not  truth,  was  the  basis  of  imperial  rule.  Even  so,  nowhere  is 
it  suggested  that  Deiokes  actively  spoke  untruth;  only  that  his  motives 
were  impure  and  his  actions  disquieting. 

Ultimately,  the  Herodotean  narrative  can  be  read  as  a  meditation  on 
the  competing  demands  of  royal  office:  power  and  truth;  calculation  and 
justice;  selflessness,  self-defense,  and  self-promotion.  None  of  these  can 
be  ignored,  any  more  than  the  tensions  among  them  can  be  reconciled. 
Rather,  they  force  any  king,  any  aspirant  to  kingship,  and  any  empire 
into  self-contradiction,  i.e.  misrepresentation  and  misperception  of  its 
own  motives,  actions,  and  raison  d'etre. 

n 

With  this  as  prologue,  let  us  consider  DB  §10,  where  Darius  moves  from 
his  preliminary  remarks  (DB  §§1-9)  and  begins  his  historic  account, 
which  falls  in  two  portions:  the  story  of  how  he  became  king  (§§10-14) 

11  Inter  alia,  see  Peyton  R.  Helm,  "Herodotus'  Medikos  Logos  and  Median  History," 
Iran  19  (1983):  85-90,  Stuart  Brown,  "The  Medikos  logos  of  Herodotus  and  the  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Median  State,"  Achaemenid  History  3  (1988):  71-86,  Heleen  Sancisi- 
Weerdenburg,  "Was  There  Ever  a  Median  Empire?,"  Achaemenid  History  3  (1988):  197- 
212,  eadem,  "The  Orality  of  Herodotus'  Medikos  Logos  or:  the  Median  Empire  Revisited," 
Achaemenid  History  8  (1993):  39-55,  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse,  pp.  36-37.  Some- 
what less  critical  is  J.A.  Scurlock,  "Herodotos'  Median  Chronology  Again?!,"  Iranica 
Antiqua  25  (1990):  149-65,  esp.  pp.  160-61. 

12  George  Smith,  "Assyrian  History.  Additions  to  the  History  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II," 
Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologische  Studien  1  (1869):  98  first  identified  Herodotus' s  Deioces 
with  one  "Daiukku,  governor  of  Mannea"  (Da-a-uk-ki  LU  Mkin  KUR  Mannaja),  who 
appears  in  the  Annals  for  715  B.C.E.  compiled  under  Sargon  II  of  Assyria.  The  name, 
which  is  also  attested  in  Elamite  sources,  is  of  Iranian  origin  and  reflects  an  underlying 
*dahyu-ka,  built  on  dahyu  "land/people,"  as  Rudiger  Schmitt  has  shown,  "Deiokes," 
Anzeiger  der  Osterreichische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse  110(1973):  137-47. 
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and  that  of  events  during  his  first  regnal  year,  522-521  B.C.E.  (§§15-51). 
The  narrative  begins  as  follows. 

One  named  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  of  our  lineage  —  he  formerly  was 
king  here.  The  brother  of  that  Cambyses  was  named  Bardiya.  He  had  the 
same  mother  and  the  same  father  as  Cambyses.  Afterwards,  Cambyses  slew 
that  Bardiya.  When  Cambyses  slew  Bardiya,  it  did  not  become  known  by 
the  people/army  that  Bardiya  was  slain.  Then  Cambyses  went  off  to  Egypt 
When  Cambyses  went  to  Egypt,  then  the  people/army  became  arika  and  the 
Lie  became  great  throughout  the  land/people  —  in  Persia  and  Media  and 
other  lands/ peoples. 13 

Although  there  is  much  one  can  say  about  this  passage,  I  will  limit 
myself  to  three  points,  holding  others  for  a  fuller  discussion  in  Chapter 
Twelve.  First  is  the  nature  of  the  original  sin  from  which  all  the  other 
turbulent  events  described  in  DB  ultimately  follow.  In  this  report  of 
Bardiya's  death,  two  different  aspects  must  be  recognized.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  text  describes  an  act  of  homicide  (indeed,  fratricide),  which 
might  be  judged  in  different  ways  depending  on  the  circumstances:  a 
murder,  an  execution,  an  act  of  self-defense,  a  deranged  error,  or  even  an 
unfortunate  accident.  No  details  are  given  that  clarify  the  deed  or  permit 
moral  judgment.14  It  is  the  second  aspect,  then,  that  leads  one  to  regard 
the  homicide  as  guilty,  for  we  are  told  that  the  killing  was  compounded 
by  an  act  of  deception,  as  Cambyses  concealed  his  crime  from  the  people. 
This  is  the  first  hint  the  text  gives  that  "the  Lie"  had  entered  the  world, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  king.  From  his  failure  to  speak  the  truth  follow 
all  the  subsequent  evils  and  falsehoods  that  are  detailed  in  columns  I-IV 
of  the  Bisitun  inscription:  those  of  "Gaumata  the  Magus,"  who  posed  as 
Bardiya,  rebelled  against  Cambyses  and  usurped  the  empire  (DB  §§11- 
14),  and  the  eight  subsequent  rebellions  Darius  had  to  quell  after  he 
overthrew  Gaumata  and  took  the  throne  for  himself  (DB  §§15-51). 

My  second  point  has  to  do  with  the  sequence  of  events  narrated  in  DB 
§  10,  which  follows  a  temporal  and  a  social  order,  as  evil  spreads  outward 


13  DB  §10:  Kambujiya  nama,  KurauS  puca,  amaxam  taumaya,  hau  paruvam  ida 
xsayaOiya  aha,  avahya  Kambujiyahya  brata  Brdiyam  nama  aha,  hamata  hamapita  Kam- 
bujiyahya,  pasava  Kambujiya  avam  Brdiyam  avaja,  ya8a  Kambujiya  Brdiyam  avaja, 
karahya  nai  azda  abava,  taya  Brdiya  avajata,  pasava  Kambujiya  Mudrayam  aSiyava,  ya9a 
Kambujiya  Mudrayam  aSiyava,  pasava  kara  arika  abava  uta  drauga  dahyauva  vasai  abava, 
uta  Parsai  uta  Madai  uta  aniyauva  dahyuSuva. 

14  The  Greek  sources  are  much  clearer  on  this  point  and  portray  Cambyses  as  jealous 
and  suspicious  of  his  brother.  Cf.  Herodotus  (where  the  Bardiya-figure  is  called 
"Smerdis")  3.30  and  3.64-65,  Ctesias,  Persika,  as  summarized  in  Photius  §10  (where  he 
bears  the  name  "Tanyoxarkes). 
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in  expanding  circles:  1)  At  court,  Cambyses  kills  Bardiya  and  keeps  the 
deed  secret,  then  leaves  Persia  to  invade  Egypt;  2)  In  Persia,  the  people/ 
army15  become  arika,  whatever  that  means;  3)  Throughout  the  lands/ 
peoples  of  the  empire,  the  Lie  becomes  ever  greater.  The  second  of  these 
phases,  the  emergent  state  of  arika  thus  occupies  a  mediating  position, 
being  both  a  consequence  of  the  king's  secret  crime  and  a  precondition 
for  diffusion  and  growth  of  the  Lie. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  point.  The  definitions  conventionally 
offered  for  arika  are  not  satisfactory:  not  so  much  wrong  as  inadequate 
and  insufficiently  nuanced.  These  include  Bartholomae's  translation  of 
the  term  as  "feindlich,  gesinnt,  feindselig;"16  Meillet  and  Benveniste's 
as  "ennemi;"17Herzfeld's  as  "ahrimanisch;"18  Kent's  as  "evil,  faithless;"19 
Asmussen's  as  "trol0s;"20  Brandenstein  and  Mayrhofer's  as  "abtrunnig, 
treulos,  schlecht;"21  Schmitt's  as  "disloyal;"22 Lecoq's  as  "telon"  (with 
the  added  gloss:  "doit  designer  celui  qui  trahit  un  engagement").23  As 
always,  interpretation  rests  on  three  bases:  etymology;  the  way  the  term 
is  rendered  in  the  Babylonian  and  Elamite  versions  of  the  trilingual 
inscription;  and  the  way  it  functions  in  the  full  range  of  its  occurrences. 

Regarding  etymology,  no  consensus  has  been  reached.  Some,  particu- 
larly those  who  most  wish  to  see  the  Achaemenians  as  Zoroastrian,  sug- 
gest comparison  to  Avestan  arjra,  "evil,"  the  adjective  used  for  the  arch- 
demon  of  Zoroastrian  theology  (Agra  Mainiiu,  "the  Evil  Spirit,"  Pahlavi 
Ahreman).24  Others  favor  connection  to  Sanskrit  ari  "enemy,  foreigner; ,,2S 

15  Like  Greek  laos,  Old  Persian  kara  denotes  a  group  of  people  who  assume  a  differ- 
ent character  under  changing  circumstances,  specifically  the  free  adult  males  who  consti- 
tute civil  society  in  times  of  peace  and  the  army  in  times  of  war.  One  might  also  translate 
the  term  "nation-in-arms." 

16  Christian  Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1904 
[reprint  ed.,  1961]),  col.  189. 

17  A.  Meillet  and  E.  Benveniste,  Grammaire  de  vieux-perse  (Paris:  Honore*  Cham- 
pion, 1931),  p.  159. 

18  Ernst  Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften  (Berlin:  Dietrich  Reimer,  1938),  pp.  66-69. 

19  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  170. 

20  J.P.  Asmussen,  Historiske  tekster  fra  Achcemenide  tiden  (Copenhagen:  Munks- 
gaard,  1960),  p.  45  and  note  109. 

21  Wilhelm  Brandenstein  and  Manfred  Mayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Altpersischen 
(Wiesbaden:  Otto  Harrassowitz,  1964),  p.  105. 

22  RUdiger  Schmitt,  The  Bisitun  Inscriptions  of  Darius  the  Great:  Old  Persian  Text 
(London:  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Iranicarum,  1991),  p.  50  and  note  22. 

23  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse,  p.  189. 

24  The  suggestion  originates  with  Bartholomae  and  has  been  adopted  by  Kent,  also  by 
Herzfeld,  pp.  66-69. 

25  Thus  Meillet  and  Benveniste,  pp.  42  and  159,  also  H.H.  Schaeder,  Das  persische 
Weltreich  (Breslau:  Korn,  1941),  pp.  31  and  39n30. 
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others  still,  to  Sanskrit  alika,  a  term  that  means  "untrue,  false,  preten- 
ded" when  used  adjectivally  and  "falsehood,  untruth"  as  a  neuter  sub- 
stantive.26 This  last  view,  introduced  by  Jacob  Wackernagel  in  1932  has 
gained  acceptance  by  a  majority  in  recent  years,  but  its  implications  are 
not  always  consistently  followed.27 

The  Elamite  version  of  DB  offers  relatively  little  evidence,  since  it 
transliterates  ari ka  rather  than  translates:  thus,  Elam.  har-ri-k-ka.  Still, 
we  may  infer  from  this,  as  Herzfeld  suggested,  that  the  standard  Elamite 
vocabulary  for  such  concepts  as  "evil"  or  "disloyal"  was  considered 
inadequate  to  the  more  specialized  sense  of  the  Old  Persian  term.28  The 
Babylonian  version  is  rather  more  useful,  as  it  renders  arika  with  the 
phrase  libbi  bISu  "evil-hearted"  or,  more  literally  and  more  graphically, 
"malodorous  of  heart."29  This  helps  sharpen  our  sense  of  what  is  implied 
in  DB  §10,  where  arika  denotes  the  state  of  the  people  after  Cambyses 
killed  his  brother  and  left  for  Egypt,  but  before  rebellion  had  yet  raised 
its  head.  To  anticipate  what  will  be  supported  by  other  examples,  let  me 
suggest  that  arika  denotes  a  mental  and  emotional  condition  in  which 
people  have  not  yet  turned  evil  or  disloyal,  but  manifest  the  potential  to 
become  so.  To  put  it  differently:  a  state  of  vulnerability  to  the  Lie. 

m 

In  addition  to  DB  §10,  arika  occurs  in  four  other  passages.  One  of  these, 
DB  §8,  has  dominated  most  previous  attempts  at  definition:  "Proclaims 
Darius  the  King:  Within  these  lands/peoples,  that  man  who  was  agriya, 

26  Skt.  dtika  occurs  once  in  Vedic  (AV  5.13.5),  where  it  is  used  as  a  pejorative  marker 
of  certain  snakes  (perhaps  as  "devious  creatures"?).  For  its  occurrences  and  meaning,  see 
M.  Monier- Williams,  A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1899), 
p.  95  and  Manfred  Mayrhofer,  Kurzgefafites  etymologisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindisches 
(Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter,  1956-76)  1 :  56. 

27  Jacob  Wackernagel,  "Indoiranica:  8.  Altpersische  arika-,1*  Zeitschrift  fur  verglei- 
chende  Sprachforschung  59  (1932):  28-29,  accepted  by  Mayrhofer,  1:  56  and  regarded 
by  Brandenstein  and  Mayrhofer  as  "wahrscheinlichsten,"  p.  105.  Schmitt,  Bisitun  Inscrip- 
tions, p.  50  n22  also  accepts  the  comparison  to  Skt.  dlika,  although  he  renders  the  latter 
term  "unfaithful,  disloyal,'*  a  sense  unattested  in  Indie  texts,  but  rather  reflecting  his 
reliance  on  the  semantics  of  DB  §8. 

28  Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  p.  69. 

29  Elizabeth  N.  von  Voigtlander,  The  Bisitun  Inscription  of  Darius  the  Great:  Babylo- 
nian Version  (London:  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Iranicarum,  1978),  pp.  54  and  61  translates 
timidly  "of  evil  intent,"  but  cf.  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  2:  270-71, 
where  the  tertiary  meaning  "(morally)  evil"  can  be  understood  as  a  generalizing  exten- 
sion of  the  primary  sense  "malodorous  (describing  leather,  oil,  perfume,  clay,  a  palm  tree, 
and  the  mouth)." 
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I  treated  him  so  he  was  well-treated;  he  who  was  arika,  I  punished/inter- 
rogated him  so  he  was  well-interrogated/punished."30  Here,  agriya  and 
arika  are  sharply  contrasted  and  if  we  knew  what  the  former  term  meant, 
it  would  help  us  with  the  latter.  Often,  the  two  are  interpreted  as  "loyal" 
and  "disloyal,"  respectively,31  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  agriya 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Persian  corpus  and  is  uncertain  in  both 
form  and  derivation.32  The  Babylonian  equivalent,  pitqudu,  perhaps 
offers  the  best  guide  to  its  sense  and  means  "prudent,  trustworty,"  i.e., 
one  whose  state  of  mind  is  such  that  he  avoids  danger  and  does  not 
become  dangerous  to  others.33  Presumably,  arika  marks  someone  who  is 
the  reverse. 

Such  a  view  is  consistent  with  our  interpretation  of  DB  §10  and  with 
the  two  formulaic  occurrences  of  arika  on  DB's  fifth  column,  which  Dar- 
ius appended  to  his  original  inscription  so  he  could  narrate  events  during 
the  second  and  third  years  of  his  reign  (521-519  B.C.E.).  Chief  of  these 
were  his  military  actions  against  the  Elamites  (DB  §§71-72)  and  against 
one  of  the  numerous  Scythian  peoples,  here  called  Saka  tigraxauda, 
"Scythians  who  wear  the  pointed  hat"  (§§74-75).34  These  two  campaigns 
are  described  in  similar  formulaic  terms,  but  with  some  significant  differ- 
ences between  them.  Chief  of  these  is  the  fact  that  nowhere  does  Darius 

30  DB  §8:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaOiya:  an  tar  ima  dahyava  martiya,  hay  a  agriya  aha, 
avam  ubrtam  abaram,  haya  arika  aha,  avam  ufrastam  aprsam. 

31  Thus,  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  119  (loyal/evil),  Asmussen,  Historiske  tekster  fra 
Achcemenide  Men,  p.  45  (loyal/trol0s),  Schmitt,  Bisitun  Inscriptions,  p.  50  (loyal/dis- 
loyal), and  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achiminide,  p.  189  (loyal/felon). 

32  There  is  now  general  agreement  that  the  cuneiform  is  to  be  read  a-g-r-i-y,  although 
there  is  disagreement  about  whether  this  should  be  interpreted  as  agriya  or  dgariya.  At  an 
earlier  date,  other  options  were  also  entertained.  For  various  attempts  at  interpretation,  see 
Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  pp.  59-63;  fimile  Benveniste,  "fitudes  sur  le  vieux- 
perse,"  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  de  Linguistique  de  Paris  47  (1951):  32-33,  Jacques  Duch- 
esne-Guillemin,  Composts  de  VAvesta  (Paris:  E.  Droz,  1936),  p.  74;  Kent,  Old  Persian, 
p.  165;  Ilya  Gershevitch,  The  Avestan  Hymn  to  Mithra  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  1959),  p.  226;  Brandenstein  and  Mayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Altpersischen, 
p.  101;  Manfred  Mayrhofer,  "Lingvisticeskie  rezuFtaty  izucenia  persepol'skoj  nadpisi 
Kserksa,  poIuSennye  so  vremeni  ee  otkrytia  v  1967  godu,"  Voprosy  Jazykoznania  (1985, 
no.  3),  pp.  30-31.  The  most  attractive  suggestion  is  that  of  Benveniste,  who  translated 
"consentant,  bien  dispos6." 

33  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  12:  441-42. 

34  The  Saka  tigraxauda  should  surely  be  differentiated  from  the  unmarked  Scythians 
(Saka)  who  are  listed  among  Darius' s  subjects  in  DB  §6,  since  the  two  appear  separately 
in  the  longer  lists  of  later  inscriptions,  reflecting  Darius 's  subsequent  conquests  (thus 
DNa  §3,  DSe  §3,  XPh  §3).  See  further  J.  Harmatta,  "Darius'  expedition  against  the  Saka 
tigraxauda,"  Acta  Antiqua  Academiae  Scientiarum  Hungaricae  24  (1976):  15-24,  pace 
Jack  Martin  Baker,  "The  Date  of  Herodotus  4.1 :  Darius*  Scythian  Expedition,"  Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology  76  (1970):  99-132. 
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charge  the  Scythians  in  question  with  having  been  in  rebellion,  an  omis- 
sion that  can  hardly  be  accidental.  Rather,  as  M.A.  Dandamaev  recog- 
nized, these  particular  Scyths  were  previously  unconquered. 

The  Saka  tigraxauda  were  independent  until  the  advent  of  Darius,  and  the 
campaign  against  them  was  not  a  punitive  expedition  following  an  insur- 
rection. This  is  clear  from  the  following:  it  is  stated  in  the  Behistun  text 
that  all  rebel  leaders  against  Darius  were  executed.  In  addition,  their  death 
is  generally  described  in  detail  There  is,  however,  in  the  Behistun  text  no 
reference  to  the  execution  of  Skunxa  [their  king].  The  minor  inscriptions 
which  contain  information  about  the  depictions  of  the  pretenders,  describe 
their  crime,  accusing  them  all  of  adhering  to  the  Lie  and  of  revolting 
against  Darius.  The  minor  inscription,  however,  which  is  the  label  to  the 
depiction  of  Skunxa,  shortly  states:  "Skunxa,  the  Saka."  ...In  addition, 
the  Saka  tigraxauda  in  the  Behistun  inscription  are  never  described  as 
rebellious,  contrary  to  the  Elamites,  Babylonians  and  other  peoples  who 
revolted  against  Darius.35 

As  DB  §74  acknowledges,  it  was  Darius  who  initiated  hostilities,  invad- 
ing Scythian  territory.36  DB  §75  justifies  his  aggression  by  describing 
the  enemy  as  arika>  something  without  precedent  in  columns  I-IV. 
Rather,  in  all  prior  campaigns,  Darius  portrayed  himself  as  restoring 
order  to  lands  and  peoples  that  were  historically  part  of  the  Persian 
empire,  but  which  became  rebellious  (hamigiya)  during  the  turbulence  of 
522-521.  As  he  described  it,  rebellion  was  always  provoked  by  the  Lie, 
a  view  that  let  him  define  his  acts  as  the  restoration  of  truth  and  order.37 
In  contrast,  when  Darius  recounts  the  events  of  521-19  on  column  V, 
he  labeled  first  the  Elamites  (§72),  then  the  Saka  tigraxauda  (§75)  as 
arika,  and  used  this  to  legitimate  his  attacks  on  them.  The  Elamites  were 
a  transitional  case  that  he  used  for  rhetorical  purposes,  as  is  shown  in 
Table  2.1.  The  real  issue  was  the  Scythians,  whom  he  attacked  not 
because  they  were  rebellious,  for  no  such  argument  was  conceivable. 
Rather,  Darius  described  them  as  "vulnerable  to  deception"  (arika)  and 
therefore  dangerous,  thereby  justifying  his  attack  as  a  preemptive  strike. 

35  Dandamaev,  Political  History  of  the  Achaemenid  Empire,  pp.  139-40;  for  the  full 
discussion,  see  pp.  136-40. 

36  DB  §74:  "Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  After  that,  together  with  my  army,  I  went  to 
[the  territory  of]  the  Scythians.  After  that,  the  Scythians  —  those  who  wear  the  pointed  hat 
—  went  against  me."  0ati  DarayavauS  xsayaQiya:  pasava  hada  kara  adam  aSiyavam  abi 
Sakam,  pasava  Saka  tayai  xaudam  tigram  baranti,  imai  pans'  mam  alga.  The  Scythian  action 
is  thus  depicted  as  a  counterattack  launched  in  response  to  a  preceding  Persian  invasion. 

37  Thus  also  Jean  Kellens,  "DB  V:  un  temoignage  sur  Involution  de  Tideologie 
achemenide,"  in  G.  Gnoli  and  L.  Lanciotti,  eds.,  Orientalia  Iosephi  Tucci  Memoriae 
Dicata  (Rome:  Istituto  Italiano  per  il  Medio  ed  Estremo  Oriente,  1987),  pp.  677-82. 
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^ 1   ■  -•■ —  

1:        ■  '.  v.v.:. /  v 

hamiqiya 
"rebellious" 

"      arika  -  .  i 
"vulnerable  f 
to  deception"  | 

Persians  and  others  under  Gaumata 

+ 

- 

Elamites  under  A$ina 

+ 

- 

Babylonians  under  Nidintu-Bel 

+ 

- 

Elamites  under  Martiya 

+ 

- 

Medes  under  Fravarti 

- 

Sagartians  under  Tritantaxma 

+ 

- 

Margians  under  Frada 

+ 

Persians  under  Vahyazdata 

+ 

Babylonians  under  Araxa 

+ 

Elamites  under  AOamaita 

+ 

+ 

Saka  tigraxauda  under  Skunxa 

+ 

Table  2.1  Legitimations  given  for  Darius's  military  action  against 
various  peoples  according  to  DB  §§52,  72,  and  75. 


IV 

The  most  important  occurrence  of  arika,  however,  is  found  in  DB  §63, 
where  Darius  explains  why  the  Wise  Lord  chose  him  among  all  men  for 
special  favor. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  For  this  reason  the  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid,  he 
and  the  other  gods  that  are:  Because  I  was  not  arika,  /  was  not  draujana, 
/  was  not  a  zurakara,  neither  I  nor  my  lineage.3* 

Three  statements  constitute  this  "negative  confession"  as  a  coherent  set. 
Given  our  analysis  of  arika,  we  can  see  that  a  person  defined  as  not- 
arika  was  one  whose  disposition  makes  him  invulnerable  to  deception: 
one  who  neither  believes  the  lies  of  others,  nor  is  tempted  to  lie  himself. 
Similarly,  one  not-draujana  is  one  who  does  not  speak  falsehoods, 
draujana  being  an  adjective  formed  directly  on  drauga,  like  its  Avestan 
counterpart  drdguuant  ("liar,  follower  of  the  Lie"),  a  key  term  of  Zoro- 
astrian  ethics.  39 

38  DB  §63:  Gati  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  avahyaradlmai  Auramazda  upas  tarn  abara  uta 
aniyaha  bagaha,  tayai  hanti,  yaGa  nai  arika  aham,  nai  draujana  aham,  nai  zurakara  ah  am, 
nai  adam  naimai  tauma. 

39  For  the  morphology  and  phonology,  see  Kent,  Old  Persian,  §§101  and  147.11. 
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Finally,  one  not  zurakara  is  someone  who  does  nothing  deceitful. 
Formally,  this  is  a  compound  built  on  the  verb  kar-,  "to  make,  to  do," 
and  an  abstract  noun  derived  from  the  verbal  root  *ghuel-  "to  move  in 
crooked  fashion,  go  astray,  deviate"  (Avestan  zbar-,  which  is  used  only 
of  demonic  beings;  Sanskrit  hvarate).40  Many  nominal  and  adjectival 
forms  are  built  on  the  same  root  in  various  Indo-Iranian  languages, 
including  Avestan  ziirah  "deceit,  deception"  (in  the  compound  zurd.jata 
"killed  by  deceit,"  YaSt  9.18,  Vd.  7.3),  Pahlavi  zur  "false,  deceitful," 
Manichaean  z'wr  "false*"  New  Persian  zur  "lie,"  Skt.  hvdras  "crooked- 
ness, deceit,  intrigue,"41  and  Old  Persian  zwra,  which  means  "trom- 
perie"  —  as  Meillet  and  Benveniste  rightly  understood  —  while  zura- 
kara is  "qui  pratique  la  tromperie."42 

DB  §63  thus  employs  the  familiar  Iranian  triad  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed  to  make  the  point  that  Darius  was  not  subject  to  the  Lie  at  any  of 
these  interrelated  levels.43  In  a  once-perfect  world  now  corrupted  by  the 
Lie  grown  strong,  the  Wise  Lord  made  Darius  king  as  his  culminating 
and  salvific  act  of  creation  (as  Darius  himself  is  good  enough  to  inform 
us),  precisely  because  he  was  the  very  antithesis  of  falsehood.44 

40  For  the  Indo-European  root,  see  Julius  Pokorny,  Indogermanisches  etymologisches 
Worterbuch  (Bern:  Franke  Verlag,  1959),  pp.  489-90;  on  Avestan  zbar-,  Bartholomae, 
Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  col.  1699. 
*  41  Mayrhofer,  Kurzgefasstes  Worterbuch  des  Altindisches  3:  619-20.  For  details 

regarding  the  Avestan  forms,  see  Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  col.  1699;  for 
the  Sanskrit,  Monier-Williams,  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  p.  1308.  Herzfeld,  Altper- 
sische  Inschriften,  pp.  69  and  140-41  rightly  stressed  the  religious  dimension  of  this  ter- 
minology, but  was  mistaken  in  taking  the  initial  z-  of  ziirah  and  zurakara  to  indicate  an 
Avestan,  rather  than  a  Median  origin  (p.  69).  Regarding  the  phonology,  see  Meillet  and 
Benveniste,  §§9  and  16  or  Kent,  §§9  IV,  88,  91,  120. 

42  Meillet  and  Benveniste,  Grammaire  de  vieux  perse,  pp.  7-8, 13,  and  166.  Kent,  p.  21 1, 
gives  two  alternate  meanings  for  ziirah:  "deceit,  wrong,"  while  Brandenstein  and 
Mayrhofer,  p.  157  give  only  the  vaguer,  more  general  sense  "Unbill,  Boses,  Ubel."  In  this, 
they  ignore  the  etymological  evidence  and  the  details  of  context,  and  base  their  interpreta- 

f  tion  on  the  Babylonian  (pir-ki)  and  Elamite  (la-ik-ki-um-me)  renderings  of  the  DB  text.  The 

latter  give  a  more  general  sense  of  "evil  deeds,  wrongdoing,"  that  —  in  contrast  to  the  Old 
Persian  —  is  not  specifically  grounded  in  falsehood  or  the  imagery  of  crooked  motion. 

43  On  this  well-attested  triad,  see  Bernfried  Schlerath,  "Gedanke,  Wort  und  Werk  im 
Veda  und  im  Awesta,"  in  Manfred  Mayrhofer,  et  al.,  eds.,  Antiquitates  Indogermanicae. 

x  Studien  zur  indogermanischen  Altertumskunde  und  zur  Sprach-  und  Kulturgeschichte  der 

indogermanischen  Volker.  Gedenkschrift  fur  Hermann  Giintert  (Innsbruck:  Innsbrucker 
Beitrage  zur  Sprachwissenschaft,  1974),  pp.  201-21  and  Philippe  Gignoux,  "Thought, 
Word  and  Deed:  A  Topic  of  Comparative  Religion,"  in  KJR,  Cama  Oriental  Institute  Inter- 
national Congress  Proceedings  (Bombay:  K.R.  Cama  Oriental  Institute,  1991),  pp.  41-51. 

44  As  was  discussed  in  Chapter  One,  the  creation  account  of  DNa  §  1 ,  DSe  §  1 ,  DSf  §  1 , 
\                     DSt  §1,  DSab  §1,  DZc  §1,  DE  §1,  and  DPg  §1  has  two  stages,  one  in  which  the  Wise 

Lord  creates  (2dd-)  earth,  sky,  man,  and  happiness  for  man,  the  second  in  which  he  makes 
(kar-)  Darius  king  (haya  Darayavaum  xsayaOiyam  akunau§). 
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V 

Notwithstanding  Darius 's  depiction  of  himself  in  DB  §63,  nowhere  does 
he  recode  this  assertion  in  positive  terms  and  represent  himself  as  an 
active  champion  of  truth.  Indeed,  a  discourse  of  truth  is  curiously  lack- 
ing in  all  his  inscriptions.  Of  the  two  terms  for  truth  in  Old  Persian,  the 
more  elevated  one  —  rta  (=  Sanskrit  rta,  Avestan  aSa)  —  is  not  part  of 
Darius's  vocabulary.45  The  second,  Old  Persian  haSiya  (=  Avestan  hai- 
diia,  Sanskrit  satyd)  occurs  once  only,  in  DB  §57,  a  paragraph  written 
with  exquisite  care  and  bearing  enormous  importance.46 

Unfortunately,  the  first  portion  of  this  passage  is  physically  difficult  to 
read  and  several  restorations  have  been  offered.47  Whatever  the  precise 
wording,  the  Elamite  and  Babylonian  versions  make  certain  that  Darius 
is  here  swearing  a  solemn  oath  —  the  only  such  act  of  speech  in  DB  or, 

45  The  related  adjective  rtavan  does  appear  in  the  famous  "daiva  inscription"  of 
Xerxes  at  Persepolis  (XPh  §4b  and  4d)  and  the  element  rta  is  present  in  the  name  borne 
by  one  of  Darius's  generals,  Rta-vardiya,  mentioned  at  DB  §§41-42  and  in  sixty  eight 
names  attested  at  Persepolis,  on  which  see  Manfred  Mayrhofer,  Onomastica  Persepoli- 
tana:  Das  altiranische  Namengut  der  Persepolis-tafelchen  (Vienna:  Verlag  der  oster- 
reichische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1973),  as  summarized  in  the  index,  pp.  330-31. 
Translation  of  this  complex  term  as  "truth"  generally  follows  from  the  analysis  of  Hein- 
rich  Luders,  Varuna:  //.  Varuna  und  das  Rta  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht, 
1959).  See  further,  Chapter  Twenty-four. 

46  A  fragmentary  Aramaic  text  was  thought  to  contain  reference  to  a  deified  Iranian 
*ha0ya  "Truth,"  by  Edward  Lipinski,  "Un  culte  de  X*an  et  de  HaGya  a  Elephantine  au 
V-siecle  av.  n.e.,"  Folia  Orientalia  22  (1981/84):  5-11,  but  only  the  last  two  letters  of  the 
word  in  question  are  actually  legible.  This,  plus  other  problems  have  led  to  rejection  of 
Lipmski 's  argument  by  Shaul  Snaked,  "Aspects  of  Iranian  Religion  in  the  Achaemenian 
Period,"  in  K.R.  Cama  Oriental  Institute.  International  Congress  Proceedings  (Bombay: 
K.R.  Cama  Oriental  Institute,  1991),  pp.  93-94. 

47  Concerning  the  problems  in  transcription  of  the  cuneiform  text,  see  George  Cam- 
eron, "The  Old  Persian  Text  of  the  Bisitun  Inscription,"  Journal  of  Cuneiform  Studies  5 
(1951):  51  and  idem,  "The  Elamite  Version  of  the  Bisitun  Inscription,"  Journal  of  Cune- 
iform Studies  14  (1960):  67.  For  various  attempts  at  interpretation:  Kent,  Old  Persian, 
pp.  129  and  131  (Auramazdaha  ragam  vartaiyaiy  "I  turn  myself  quickly  to  Ahuramazda, 
that...");  Benveniste,  "fitudes  sur  le  vieux-perse,"  op  cit.,  pp.  35-37  and  49-50  (A[h] 
uramazddhadugam  vartaiyaiy  "J'enonce  un  serment  mazdeen  que...  [=  "Je  jure  sur 
AhuraMazda  que...");  Gershevitch,  Avestan  Hymn  to  Mithra,  p.  184  (Aurmzddhadugam 
vratiyaiy  "I  vow,  state  my  [good]  faith  by,  a  proclamation  [made  in  the  name]  of 
AhuraMazdah");  Asmussen,  Historiske  texter  fra  Achcemenide  tiden,  p.  62  and  n.  145 
(auramaZddaahadtgama  [VJ^Piyiy",  "Jeg  henvender  mig  uden  t0ven  til  AhuraMazda"); 
Schmitt,  The  Bisitun  Inscriptions,  p.  69  and  n.  44  (Auramazdaha  ragam  vrdiyaiy,  "I  will 
take  AuraMazda's  anger  upon  myself...");  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse  acheme- 
nide,  p.  209  ("J'invoque  le  jugement  [?]  d'Ahura  Mazda").  I  am  grateful  to  William 
Malandra  for  his  help  in  understanding  the  difficulties  and  range  of  possibilities  (personal 
communication,  6  June  2002).  Briefly,  I  consider  Gershevitch's  analysis  preferable  to 
Schmitt's. 
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for  that  matter,  in  the  Achaemenian  corpus.48  Regarding  its  content,  we 
can  be  more  certain. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  I  swear  an  oath  of  the  Wise  Lord  that  this  is 
true,  not  lied:  I  did  this  in  [one  and]  the  same  year.49 

The  proposition  to  which  Darius  swears  and  which  he  refers  to  simply  as 
"this"  (/ma)  is  spelled  out  in  DB  §52,  where  identical  phrasing  (here 
marked  in  boldface)  is  endowed  with  greater  temporal  specificity  by  the 
addition  of  a  crucial  phrase,  here  marked  in  italics:  "Proclaims  Darius 
the  King:  This  is  what  I  did  by  the  Wise  Lord's  will  in  [one  and]  the 
same  year,  after  I  became  king."50  As  this  passage  continues,  Darius 
spells  out  "Nineteen  battles  I  made.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will  I  smote 
them  and  nine  kings  I  seized,"51  asserting  that  all  this  took  place  in  the 
year  after  (pasdva)  he  overthrew  Gaumata  and  ascended  to  the  throne. 

Modern  historians  have  paid  close  attention  to  the  chronological 
sequence  of  the  events  narrated  in  DB  §§10-51,  which  by  all  possible  reck- 
onings cover  more  than  twelve  months.  Attempts  to  resolve  this  difficulty 
pursue  one  of  two  strategies.52  If  one  accepts  that  all  events  from  Darius's 
assassination  of  Gaumata  (Sept.  29, 522)  to  his  last  victory  (over  Araxa  on 
Nov.  27, 521  according  to  some,  or  over  Frada  on  Dec.  10, 521  according 

48  The  Babylonian  thus  has  $a  du-ra-ma-az-da  a-na-ku  u-Se-el-li  "I  swear  by  Ahura 
Mazda,"  on  which  formula,  see  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  4:  135.  The 
Elamite  version  is  similar:  dgi5-ri-ir  du-ra-mds'-da-ra  "As  one  swearing  by  Ahura 
Mazda,"  on  which,  see  Walther  Hinz,  "Elams  Vertrag  mit  Naram-Sin  von  Akkade," 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie  58  (1967):  69.  The  Old  Persian  term  with  which  Darius 
denotes  the  oath  he  swears  recurs  in  DNb  §2d:  "A  man  who  speaks  against  another  man, 
that  does  not  convince  me  until  I  hear  the  oath  (handugam)  of  both"  (martiya  taya  pari 
martiyam  Gati,  ava  mam  nai  vmavatai  yata  ubanam  handugam  axsnavai). 

49  DB  §57:  Gati  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  Auramazda  handugam  vratiyai,  yaGa  ima 
haSiyam,  nai  duruxtam  adam  akunavam  hamahyaya  Garda.  For  restoration  of  the  verb,  I 
have  followed  Gershevitch,  Avestan  Hymn  to  Mithra,  p.  184;  for  its  object,  I  favor  the  read- 
ing handugam,  along  with  Benveniste,  Gershevitch,  Asmussen,  and  Brandenstein-Mayrhofer. 

50  DB  §52:  Gati  DarayavauS  xSayaOiya:  ima,  taya  adam  akunavam  vaSna  Auramaz- 
daha  hamahyaya  Garda,  pasava  yaGa  xSayaGiya  abavam...  Cf.  DB  §§56,  59,  and  62, 
where  similar  wording  recurs. 

51  Ibid.:  ...:  navadaGa  hamarana  akunavam,  vasna  Auramazdaha  adamSi§  ajanam  uta 
nava  xSayaGiya  agrbayam. 

52  For  studies  and  debates  regarding  this  chronology,  see  Arno  Poebel,  "Chronology  of 
Darius'  First  Year  of  Reign,"  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  55 
(1938):  142-65,  285-314,  R.T.  Hallock,  "The  'One  Year'  of  Darius  I,"  Journal  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies  19  (1960):  36-39,  A.  S.  Shahbazi,  "The  'One  Year'  of  Darius  Re-exam- 
ined," Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  35  (1972):  609-14,  Wiese- 
hofer,  DerAuf stand  Gaumdtas,  pp.  213-20,  R.  Borger,  "Die  Chronologie  des  Darius-Den- 
kmals  am  Behistun  Felsen,"  Nachrichten  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  des  Gottingen, 
Philosophisch-historisch  Klasse  (1982):  105-31,  and  Willem  Vogelsang,  "Four  Short 
Notes  on  the  Bisitun  Text  and  Monument,"  Iranica  Antiqua  21  (1986):  121-31. 
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to  others)  should  be  included,  the  period  is  well  more  than  one  year. 
Accordingly,  Darius  lied  in  his  oath  or  —  to  put  it  more  charitably  — 
exaggerated  by  several  months.  Alternatively,  if  one  understands  that  the 
story  of  Darius's  accession  (DB  §§10-14)  treats  events  from  the  period 
before  he  was  king  and  therefore  should  be  excluded  from  consideration, 
the  deeds  he  accomplished  after  assuming  royal  office  (DB  §§15-51)  fall 
comfortably  within  the  one-year  period.  These,  however,  number  only 
eighteen  battles  and  eight  kings  conquered.  Apparently,  Darius  wanted  to 
have  it  both  ways:  to  calculate  the  length  of  time  elapsed  from  the 
moment  he  was  ritually  installed  as  king,  while  calculating  the  number  of 
his  victories  from  the  moment  he  overthrew  Gaumata.  To  this  end,  he 
blurred  his  account  by  using  variants  of  the  phrase  with  which  he  intro- 
duced his  oath  at  three  other  moments  of  his  discourse,  with  shifting 
temporal  implications  in  each  instance  (Table  2.2). 


DB 

§10 

DB 

§15 

DB 

§52 

db  ;.i 

§57  1 

1.  I  swear  an  oath  of  the  Wise  Lord  that  this  is 
true,  not  lied: 

Auramazda  handugam  vratiyai,  yaOd  ima 
haSiyam,  nai  duruxtam 

X 

2.1.  This  is  what  was  done  by  me 
ima,  taya  mand  krtam 

X 

2.1.  This  is  what  I  did 
ima,  taya  adam  akunavam, 

X 

X 

2.2.  I  did  [this] 
adam  akunavam 

X 

3.  by  the  Wise  Lord's  will 
vaSna  Auramazddha 

X 

4.  in  [one  and]  the  same  year 
hamahyaya  Oar  da 

X 

X 

5.  after  I  became  king. 
pasava  yaOd  xSdyaOiya  abavam 

X 

X 

X 

Table  2.2  Differing,  but  interrelated  accounts  of  what  Darius  claimed 
to  have  done  "in  [one  and]  the  same  year"  and  "after  I  became  king."* 


§§56,  59,  and  62  also  provide  variant  combinations  of  these  same  formulae,  but  they 
do  not  make  direct  or  oblique  reference  to  specific  historic  events  such  that  dating  is  an 
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Recognition  of  this  aporia  alerts  us  to  the  fact  that  although  the  oath  of 
DB  §57  seems  to  vouch  for  the  stories  Darius  told  in  the  first  part  of  his 
historic  narrative  (DB  §§10-14),  it  does  not  actually  do  so.  Slyly  excluded 
from  the  oath  are  his  description  of  Bardiya's  murder  (summer  525  or 
earlier,  §10);  Gaumata's  impersonation  of  the  murdered  prince  (begin- 
ning in  March  522,  §11)  and  his  usurpation  of  the  kingdom  (July  522, 
§§11-12);  Darius's  assasination  of  Gaumata  (29  September  522,  §13); 
and  his  assumption  of  the  throne  (some  time  between  September  and 
December  522,  §14),  all  of  which  fall  outside  the  "one  year"  of  battles 
(Dec.  522-Nov.  or  Dec.  521)  and  the  period  covered  by  the  king's  oath. 

Darius's  unwillingness  to  swear  that  his  account  of  these  events  was 
"true,  not  lied"  (haSiyam,  nai  duruxtam)53  conveys  a  tacit  admission  of 
what  critical  historians  from  A.T.  Olmstead  to  Pierre  Briant  have  long 
suspected:  that  the  narrative  of  DB  §§10-14  is  a  product  of  Darius's 
propaganda,  through  which  he  sought  to  sanitize  and  justify  his  dis- 
tinctly unorthodox  accession  to  royal  power.54  Reading  the  Bisitun 
inscription  against  the  grain,  they  suggest  that  in  522,  Bardiya  overthrew 
his  brother  Cambyses,  only  to  be  overthrown  by  Darius.  The  latter,  hav- 
ing no  legitimate  claim  to  the  throne,  concealed  his  crimes  of  regicide 
and  usurpation,  and  justified  his  ascent  by  denouncing  his  predecessor 
—  who  was,  in  fact,  the  real  Bardiya  —  as  having  been  an  imposter. 
Whence  was  born  the  fiction  of  "Gaumata  the  Magus."55 

In  DB  §57,  wishing  to  establish  his  extraordinary  accomplishments  as 
king,  Darius  swore  a  sacred  oath  to  tell  the  truth  and  tell  the  truth  he  did, 
but  only  concerning  that  part  of  his  historic  narration  that  begins  in 

issue.  Even  so,  the  repetition  they  provide  helps  support  the  claim  of  veracity  advanced  in 
the  oath  of  §57. 

53  Concerning  interpretation  of  the  past  passive  participle  duruxta  (from  the  verb 
duruj-,  "to  lie"),  see  Bo  Utas,  "Old  Persian  Miscellanea,"  Orientalia  Suecana  14-15 
(1965-66):  135-37. 

54  A.T.  Olmstead,  History  of  the  Persian  Empire  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1948),  pp.  107-13;  E.J.  Bickerman  and  H.  Tadmor,  "Darius  I,  Pseudo-Smerdis  and 
the  Magi,"  Athenaeum  56  (1978):  239-61,  Baker,  Herodotus  and  Bisotun,  op  cit,  Dan- 
damaev,  Political  History  of  the  Achaemenid  Empire,  pp.  83-94,  and  Briant,  Histoire  de 
Vempire  perse,  pp.  109-18.  Those  who  take  the  other  side  of  this  debate  include  most  nota- 
bly Wiesehofer,  Der  Auf stand  Gaumdtas,  Dya  Gershevitch,  "The  False  Smerdis,"  Acta 
Antiqua  Academiae  Scientiarum  Hungaricae  27  (1979):  337-52,  and  Josef  Elfenbein,  "The 
Oldest  Detective  Story  in  World  History,"  Orientalia  Suecana  51/52  (2002-3):  103-16. 

55  DB  §§11-12,  52,  and  DBb.  As  a  Magus,  "Gaumata"  would  have  been  ineligible  for 
the  kingship  in  two  different  fashions,  first  as  a  priest  and  second  as  a  Mede.  His  ethnic 
alterity  —  which  would  have  been  transparent  to  a  Persian  audience  —  is  rendered 
explicit  in  the  Babylonian  version  of  DB  §11,  where  he  is  identified  as  "a  certain  Mede, 
Gaumata,  a  Magus"  (KUR  ma-da-a-a  mgu-ma-a-tu  ma-gu-su). 
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December  522,  as  narrated  in  DB  §§15-51.  His  discreet  silence  concern- 
ing the  earlier  "events"  narrated  in  §§10-14  might  be  explained  in  sev- 
eral different  ways.  Conceivably,  Darius  believed  that  before  he  became 
king  he  was  not  obligated  to  tell  the  truth  or,  alternatively,  that  he  was 
not  obliged  to  be  truthful  regarding  the  period  prior  to  his  elevation 
(Herodotus's  testimony,  though  unreliable,  points  in  this  direction).56 
Alternatively,  he  may  have  felt  that  the  power  of  the  Lie  had  grown  so 
great  during  Bardiya's  reign  that  no  one  could  tell  the  truth  concerning 
events  of  that  era.  Whatever  the  explanation  might  be,  his  silence  pro- 
tected Darius  against  the  equally  unappealing  alternatives  of  perjury  and 
confession.  Even  so,  his  self-protective  omissions  constitute  implicit 
acknowledgment  of  the  crimes  and  falsehoods  through  which  he  made 
himself  king. 

VI 

One  final  lexeme  has  relevance  for  the  theme  of  the  king's  truth.  This  is 
the  verb  0anh~,  which  is  cognate  to  Avestan  szrjhaite,  Sanskrit  samsati, 
and  Latin  censed,  but  much  more  restricted  in  its  semantics.57  Normally 
used  only  for  the  speech  of  kings,  it  invests  that  which  is  said  with  the 

56  Herodotus  narrates  the  overthrow  of  Pseudo-Smerdis  (=  Gaumata-Bardiya)  in  a 
fashion  that  is  favorable  to  Otanes,  the  most  democratically-oriented  of  the  conspirators, 
and  rather  hostile  to  Darius,  whom  he  depicts  as  ruthless,  reckless,  and  the  champion  of 
monarchy.  A  key  moment  in  this  contrast  comes  in  3.72,  where  the  hesitating  conspirators 
worry  over  the  practical  problem  of  how  they  can  gain  physical  access  to  the  imposter- 
king,  whom  they  wish  to  assassinate.  Darius  suggests  a  strategy  of  deception  and  goes 
further  to  argue  in  favor  of  lying  in  general. 

When  some  lie  needs  to  be  told,  tell  it.  For  we  strive  after  the  same  thing,  those  who  are 
lying  and  those  who  are  using  the  truth.  Both  those  who  lie  when  they  are  likely  to  gain 
something  with  lies,  and  those  who  tell  the  truth  when  they  obtain  an  advantage  with  truth, 
appeal  to  that  which  is  better  for  them.  Practicing  different  means,  we  thus  cling  to  the 
same  goal.  And  if  there  were  nothing  to  be  gained,  the  truth-teller  would  just  as  well  employ 
a  lie  and  the  liar  employ  the  truth. 

£v6a  ydp  ti  Set  yeC8o<;  AiyeaGai,  A,eyea0a>.  xoo  ydp  auxoC  y^ix6ne0a  ol  re  yeu86- 
Hevoi  Kai  ol  xfj  dXnOetn.  8iaxpe<&nevoi.  ol  u£v  ye  ye68ovxai  x6xe  £nedv  xi  \itXX(oai 
xoicn  yeuSeai  rceioavxec,  KepSfjoeaGai,  ot  8*  &A,n0i£ovxai  tva  xfi  dknOeifl  erci- 
aTidacovTai  icepSoc,  Kai  xi  \iaXX6v  o<pi  imxp6Lm\Tai.  ouxto  ou  xa&xd  doKeovxec,  xc&uxou 
itepiex6ue8a.  el  8e  un8ev  Kep8fjcreCT0ai  uiXXoiev,  6u<hg><;  av  6  xe  dA,n0t£6nevoc, 
\pe\)8f|c,  eXi\  Kai  6  \|/euS6u£vo<;  dA/n9f|<;. 

57  Gamkrelidze  and  Ivanov,  Indo-European  and  Indo-Europeanst  p.  705  have  reaf- 
firmed the  traditional  etymology,  pace  the  doubts  of  Mayrhofer,  Kurzgefasstes  etymolo- 
gisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindisches  3:  284-85,  following  Jacob  Wackernagel, 
"VergeBene  Wortdeutung:  4.  ai.  §ams-\  got.  hazjan:  lat.  censere"  Indogermanische 
Forschungen  45  (1927):  321-27  Also  relevant  is  Calvert  Watkins,  How  to  Kill  a  Dragon: 
aspects  of  Indo-European  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1995),  p.  90. 
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full  dignity  and  authority  of  the  royal  office,  commanding  not  just  the 
respectful  attention  of  its  audience,  but  also  their  credence.  As  6mile 
Benveniste  explained,  6anh-  means  "af firmer  avec  autorite  comme  6tant 
la  v6rit6;  dire  ce  qui  est  conforme  a  la  nature  des  choses;  Snoncer  la 
norme  de  conduite.  Celui  qui  «parle»  ainsi  est  en  position  souveraine; 
en  declarant  ce  qui  est,  il  le  fixe;  il  6nonce  solennellement  ce  qui 
s'impose,  la  v6rit6  du  fait  ou  du  devoir."58 

In  DB,  Darius  usually  employs  Bank-  to  mark  his  own  assertive  and 
directive  acts  of  speech,  to  use  John  Searle's  categories  and  terminolo- 
gy.59 As  Searle  explains,  assertives  are  the  type  of  performative  utter- 
ance through  which  speakers  commit  themselves  to  the  truth  of  their 
propositions,  pledging  that  their  words  accurately  reflect  the  state  of  the 
world.  And  this  Darius  does  with  the  formula  that  introduces  every  one 
of  DB's  seventy-six  paragraphs:  Qati  DdrayavauS xMyaOiya,  "Proclaims 
Darius  the  King."  Directive  speech  works  in  the  opposite  direction, 
actively  reshaping  the  world  to  fit  the  words  that  have  been  proclaimed. 
Thus,  to  describe  the  commands  he  gave  his  generals,  Darius  also  used 
0anh~9  which  here  conveys  the  understanding  —  indeed,  the  certainty 
—  that  his  orders  will  be  obeyed  and  will  have  real,  transformative 
effects.60  The  same  point  is  rendered  explicit  when  Darius  describes  the 
relations  of  ruler  and  ruled. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  These  lands/peoples  that  came  to  me,  by  the 
Wise  Lord's  will  they  were  subject  to  me.  They  bore  me  tribute.  What  was 
proclaimed  (a0anhya)  to  them  by  me,  by  night  or  by  day,  that  was  done.61 

Ordinarily,  it  is  only  kings  who  can  make  proclamations  of  this  sort.  It  is 
thus  surprising  that  in  the  historical  narrative  sections  of  DB  (§§10-51), 
Darius  uses  the  verb  6anh-  to  denote  the  speech  acts  through  which  some 
of  the  men  he  defeated  represented  themselves  as  proper  kings  (assertive 
speech)  and  called  on  others  to  recognize  them  as  such  (directive  speech). 
We  should  note,  however,  that  in  this  section  of  the  inscription,  Darius 

58  fimile  Benveniste,  Le  vocabulaire  des  institutions  indo-europiennes  (Paris:  Edi- 
tions de  Minuit,  1969),  p.  147.  Benveniste's  discussion  (pp.  143-48)  builds  on  the  earlier 
analysis  of  Georges  Dumezil,  Servius  et  la  fortune  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1943),  pp.  70-98. 

59  John  R.  Searle,  Expression  and  Meaning:  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Speech  Acts 
(Cambridge:  University  Press,  1979),  pp.  12-14. 

60  Thus  DB  §§25,  26,  29,  33,  38,  50. 

61  DB  §7:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  ima  dahyava,  taya  mana  patiyaiSa,  vaSna 
Auramazdaha  mana  bandaka  ahanta,  mana  bajim  abaranta,  tayaSam  hacama  aOanhya  xSa- 
panva  raucapativa,  ava  akunavayanta.  Cf.  variants  that  occur  at  DB  §8,  DNa  §§3  and  4, 
DSe  §3,  and  XPh  §3.  See  further,  David  Testen,  "Old  Persian  <x-S-p-v<*>  r^-u-c-p-t^- 
v<a>-a>  4by  night  or  by  day',"  Iranica  Antiqua  32  (1997):  145-50 
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carefully  distinguishes  among  his  adversaries.  One  of  them  —  Frada  — 
made  no  claims  on  his  own  behalf,  least  of  all  did  he  claim  to  be  king. 
Rather,  his  people  elected  him  as  their  "chief"  or  "prince"  {maOista), 
seemingly  without  his  having  taken  initiative.  Of  him,  the  verb  9anh-  is 
not  employed.62  Concerning  three  others,  Darius  says  quite  bluntly  "he 
lied  to  the  people/army  thus"  (hau  karahya  avaOa  adurujiya)  and  fol- 
lows this  phrase  with  the  claim  of  lineage  and  identity  through  which 
these  pretenders  asserted  their  right  to  be  king.63  For  the  five  remaining 
men,  however,  he  employed  a  variant  on  this  formula,  replacing  the  verb 
adurujiya  ("he  lied")  with  adanha  ("he  proclaimed"),  a  change  that 
implicitly  granted  the  truth  of  what  was  said,  thereby  also  acknowledg- 
ing the  legitimacy  and  royal  identity  of  the  speaker  (Table  2.3). 


A  ..  ■.:       ••.                ■.        ;  .■;  •  ,■■             ;..  ■ 

"He  lied" 

adurujiya 

"He  proclaimed"  ! 

adanha  1 

Gaumata  (§11) 

+ 

Aqina  (§16) 

+ 

Nidintu-Bel(§16) 

+ 

Martiya  (§22) 

+ 

Fravarti  (§24) 

+ 

Tritantaxma  (§33) 

+ 

Frada  (§38) 

+ 

Vahyazdata  (§40) 

+ 

Araxa  (§49) 

+ 

Table  2.3  Speech  acts  attributed  to  the  nine  rebels  in  DB  §§10-51. 


Quite  apart  from  the  judgments  made  about  individuals,  the  distribu- 
tion apparent  in  Table  2.3  reflects  an  ideological  construct  whereby  a 
man  who  could  speak  a  proclamation  (6anh-)  was  understood  to  be  a 
king,  it  being  further  understood  that  a  king  did  not  lie  (duruj-).  Con- 
versely, one  who  told  lies  was  no  king,  and  could  not  properly  proclaim. 
Or  to  put  it  differently,  the  capacity  to  proclaim  was  a  prerogative,  com- 
petence, and  identifying  characteristic  of  kingship,  while  the  capacity  to 

62  Frada  is  treated  in  DB  §§38-39.  Significantly,  he  and  Skunxa  were  the  only  adver- 
saries Darius  did  not  have  executed,  the  latter  because  he  was  a  rightful  king,  the  former 
because  he  never  claimed  such  status. 

63  Those  said  to  have  lied  are  Gaumata  (DB  §11),  Nidintu-Bel  (§16),  and  Araxa  (§49). 
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lie  was  antithetical  to  royal  office.  In  §§10-51,  the  most  detailed  and 
nuanced  sections  of  the  inscription,  Darius  seems  to  say  that  in  522-521 
he  defeated  three  imposters,  but  also  five  kings  and  one  elected  sub- 
royal  leader.  While  all  his  victories  were  glorious,  to  be  sure,  only  in  the 
case  of  the  three  imposters  did  he  triumph  over  "the  Lie."  The  proc- 
lamatory  speech  of  five  others  was  as  true  as  his  own,  including  the 
speech-acts  in  which  they  asserted  that  they  were  rightful  kings. 

In  DB  §52,  however,  Darius  summarized  his  narrative  of  §§10-51, 
and  also  changed  his  story.  Introducing  those  he  vanquished  as  "nine 
kings"  (navd  xsdyadiyd),  he  said  of  each  one  in  turn:  "This  man  lied. 
Thus  he  proclaimed..."  {hau  adurujiya,  avaOd  adanha),  followed  by  the 
claims  this  man  advanced  in  support  of  his  right  to  the  throne.64  While 
this  novel  phrasing  clearly  retracts  any  legitimacy  that  might  have  been 
granted  by  the  title  "king"  or  by  details  of  the  historic  account,  it  also 
collapses  categories  the  text  previously  held  separate.  The  result  is  desta- 
bilizing in  the  extreme.  For  if  the  same  man  can  both  lie  (duruj-)  and 
proclaim  (6anh-)>  then  no  one  can  be  fully  trusted:  not  even  the  king 
who  proclaims  (Oanh-)  that  other  kings  have  lied  in  their  pronounce- 
ments. Indeed,  we  here  encounter  in  its  most  politically  acute  form  the 
classic  paradox  of  truth-tellers  and  liars,  who,  disquietingly  enough,  both 
give  the  same  answer  when  asked  if  they  tell  the  truth. 

VII 

In  the  crisis  year  of  522-521,  following  the  death  of  Cambyses,  ten  dif- 
ferent men  claimed  the  title  of  king.65  Some  of  them  spoke  to  this  end  in 
assertive  fashion,  sincerely  trying  to  make  their  words  reflect  underlying 
reality.  Others  spoke  in  more  directive  fashion,  seeking  to  reshape  reality 
in  accord  with  their  ambitions  and  desires.  Finally,  after  countless  proc- 
lamations, nineteen  battles,  and  many  deaths,  one  man  sat  unrivalled  on 
the  imperial  throne,  but  in  a  world  where  falsehood  had  made  dangerous 

64  A  variant  of  the  same  formula  recurs  in  the  minor  inscriptions  that  serve  as  captions 
to  the  Bisitun  relief  (DBb-DBj):  "This  X  (=  the  rebel's  name)  lied.  He  proclaimed 
that..."  (iyam  X  adurujiya,  avaOd  aOanha). 

65  It  is  tempting  to  compare  the  events  of  522-21  B.C.E.  to  those  of  69  C.E.,  the  fabled 
"Year  of  Three  Emperors"  in  Rome,  which  also  set  off  apocalyptic  speculation.  Also 
relevant  is  the  situation  of  the  English  Lancastrian  kings,  who  deployed  a  much-enhanced 
line  of  religious  propaganda  in  defense  of  their  legitimacy  after  Henry  IV  (Bolingbroke) 
usurped  Richard  II.  On  the  latter  case,  see  the  splendid  study  of  Paul  Strohm,  England's 
Empty  Throne:  Usurpation  and  the  Language  of  Legitimation,  1399-1422  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1998). 
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inroads  on  truth.  In  the  Bisitun  inscription,  Darius  set  out  to  consolidate 
his  victory  by  explicating  how  the  world  had  fallen  to  so  sorry  a  state 
and  to  represent  his  triumph  as  the  beginning  of  its  salvation,  while 
undertaking  certain  steps  to  make  it  so.  The  story  he  told  began  with  a 
Jong  —  Cambyses  —  who  committed  an  evil  action  and  then  failed  to 
tell  the  truth.  Following  this  initial  moment  of  corruption,  and  in  the 
power  vacuum  Cambyses  created  when  he  departed  for  Egypt,  people 
became  arika  ("vulnerable  to  deception")  and  then  "the  Lie"  grew 
great.  Royal  pretenders  —  a  name  richly  ironic  —  arose  throughout  the 
empire.  Some  gave  themselves  false  names,  spurious  genealogies,  or 
fraudulent  national  identities  as  part  of  self-elevating  "proclamations" 
that  misled  the  credulous.  Confusion  was  rife  and  bloodshed  swiftly 
followed. 

In  the  chaotic  period  between  Cambyses'  departure  and  the  last  of  his 
nineteen  battles,  Darius  —  like  others,  but  with  more  success  —  waged 
a  ferocious  campaign  to  win  the  throne.  The  final  step  of  that  campaign 
was  the  Bisitun  inscription,  where  he  tidied  up  the  story  of  how  he  seized 
power,  stigmatized  his  opponents  as  agents  of  the  Lie,  and  laid  the  basis 
for  a  restabilized  order.  A  crucial  step  in  this  last  project  was  the  restora- 
tion of  truth  or  —  to  put  it  in  a  less  idealizing  vocabulary  —  the  restora- 
tion of  people's  confidence  in  royal  speech  after  the  distinction  between 
proclamations  and  lies  had  collapsed. 

The  oath  Darius  swore  in  §57  was  meant  to  mark  the  end  of  the  Lie's 
dominion  and  two  details  of  this  passage  merit  commentary.  The  first  is 
the  verb  with  which  the  new  king  identified  his  act  of  speech.  By  saying 
that  he  "swears"  {vratiyai)  these  things  to  be  "true,  not  false"  (hasiyam, 
nai  durwctam),  Darius  employed  an  act  of  assertive  speech  more  power- 
ful than  the  act  of  proclamation  (Oanh-)  that  was  so  seriously  compro- 
mised in  the  preceding  turmoil.  For  a  king  to  swear  such  an  oath  is 
unparalleled  in  the  other  Achaemenian  inscriptions  and  is  a  mark  of 
Darius's  seriousness  and  resourcefulness,  perhaps  also  the  desperate 
nature  of  his  situation.  Second,  there  is  the  relation  between  speech  and 
action  in  his  oath,  for  he  does  not  swear  that  all  he  said  here  or  else- 
where is  true;  rather,  he  swears  that  since  becoming  king,  he  has  done 
all  that  he  claimed  to  do.  In  subsequent  paragraphs  he  dilates  on  this 
theme.  In  §58,  he  explains  that  the  deeds  of  his  first  regnal  year  actually 
exceed  his  account,  but  he  has  modestly  refrained  from  telling  all,  lest 
the  reader  be  misled  into  thinking  this  true  record  to  be  false.  In  §59,  he 
insists  on  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  accomplishments:  no  king 
before  him  has  done  such  things  all  in  one  year.  And  in  §§60-61,  he 
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addresses  his  readers  directly,  imploring  them  to  be  convinced  by  all  his 
testimony  and  to  proclaim  (9anh-)  this  solemn  declaration  —  the  Baby- 
lonian version  says  "this  truth"  —  to  others.66  What  we  have  here  is  an 
attempt  to  set  in  motion  a  three-step  process  of  reconstituting  truth:  a 
process  that  begins  with  royal  action  and  ends  with  popular  speech. 

1)  Unprecedented  royal  action:  Darius's  nineteen  victories  in  one  year, 
which  are  represented  as  the  result  of  the  Wise  Lord's  favor  and  the 
decisive  defeat  of  the  Lie. 

2)  Unprecedented  royal  speech:  Darius  swears  (vratiyai)  an  oath  {hart- 
dugam),  making  the  most  powerful  act  possible  of  assertive  speech. 
He  simultaneously  warrants  that  the  account  of  his  victories  is  "true, 
not  false"  (haSiyam,  nai  duruxtam)  and  represents  himself  as  a  king 
who  —  like  all  proper  kings  —  is  a  dependable  speaker  of  truth. 

3)  Unprecedented  act  of  general  speech:  All  those  who  hear  Darius's 
oath  are  enjoined  to  believe  it  and  to  proclaim  (0anh~)  it  to  others. 
This  is  the  only  time  in  the  Old  Persian  corpus  when  non-royal 
speakers  appear  as  subjects  of  the  verb  danh-,  and  it  marks  an 
extraordinary  moment  in  discursive  history.67 

Here,  Darius  seems  to  acknowledge  that  the  power  to  proclaim  has  been 
(temporarily)  debased,  such  that  previously  ineligible  persons  could  speak 
in  this  fashion.  As  a  means  to  reassert  order  and  to  reclaim  proclamatory 
speech  as  a  royal  prerogative,  he  now  seeks  to  appropriate  and  encompass 
the  proclamations  of  others  by  filling  them  with  his  content:  making  those 
other  speakers  his  heralds,  in  effect,  who  will  proclaim  his  truth  through- 
out the  land:  the  story  of  his  victory,  verity,  and  power. 

66  DB  §§60-61:  "Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  Now  let  what  was  done  by  me  convince 
you.  Then  proclaim  it  to  the  people,  do  not  conceal  it!  If  you  do  not  conceal  this  declara- 
tion and  you  proclaim  it  to  the  people,  may  the  Wise  Lord  become  a  friend  to  you,  and 
may  your  progeny  come  into  being  at  will,  and  may  you  live  long!  Proclaims  Darius  the 

f  King:  If  you  conceal  this  declaration  and  do  not  tell  the  people,  may  the  Wise  Lord 

become  your  slayer  and  may  your  progeny  not  come  into  being."  Gati  DarayavauS  xsaya- 
9iya:  nuram  Guvam  vrnavatam,  taya  mana  krtam,  avaGa  karahya  Gadi,  ma  apagaudaya, 
yadi  imam  handugam  nai  apagaudayahi,  karahya  Gahi,  Auramazda  Guvam  dauSta  biya, 
utatai  tauma  vasai  biya,  uta  dargam  jlva.  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  yadi  imam  han- 
dugam apagaudayahi,  nai  Gahi  karahya,  Auramazdatai  janta  biya,  utatai  tauma  ma  biya.  In 
place  of  Old  Persian  handugam  ("oath,  solemn  declaration,"  on  which  see  Brandenstein- 
Mayrhofer,  p.  124,  Emile  Benveniste,  "Persica  IV.  Handuga,"  Bulletin  de  la  sociiti  de 
linguistique  de  Paris  30  [1934],  pp.  73-74),  the  Babylonian  version  has  kittu4  "truth,"  on 
which  see  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  8:  468-72. 

67  The  only  other  passage  that  contemplates  the  possibility  that  someone  other  than  the 
king  might  make  such  a  proclamation  only  serves  to  underscores  the  point.  Thus,  in  DB 
§13,  Darius  says:  "No  one  dared  to  proclaim  anything  about  Gaumata  the  Magus  until  I 
arose."  kasci  nai  adrSnauS  ciSci  Ganstanai  pari  Gaumatam  tayam  magum,  yata  adam  arsam. 
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In  the  Median  myth  of  Deiokes,  kingship  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
on  truth  in  an  age  of  "much  anomie."  Similar  in  the  way  it  grants  pri- 
macy to  truth  and  makes  kingship  dependent  on  it  is  the  Zoroastrian 
tradition  that  Yima,  first  king  of  myth,  lost  his  royal  charisma  when  he 
told  the  first  lie.68  The  Bisitun  text  pursues  this  same  topos,  but  adds  a 
further  wrinkle  to  make  the  relation  dialectic.  Not  only  is  kingship  said 
to  be  founded  on  truth,  but  truth  is  (re-)established  through  kingship.  In 
both  the  unilinear  and  the  dialectic  versions,  however,  one  perceives  the 
attempt,  first,  to  constitute  royal  speech  as  "truth"  and  second,  to  treat 
"truth"  as  a  transcendent  quality  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  human 
life,  but  originating  outside  it.  And  here,  one  should  recognize  the  circu- 
larity of  the  argument,  for  the  "truth"  through  which  royal  power  seeks 
to  legitimate  and  ennoble  itself  is,  in  fact,  nothing  other  than  its  own 
discursive  aspect. 


68  The  clearest  Avestan  articulation  of  this  theme  is  found  in  Ya5t  19.30-38,  although 
there  are  those  who  believe  it  is  already  present  in  the  obscure  Gathic  verse,  Yasna  32.8 
(e.g.  Helmut  Humbach,  "Zur  altiranische  Mythologie,"  Zeitschrift  der  deutsche  morgen- 
lanischen  Gesellschaft  107  (1957):  366-67  and  Wolfgang  Lentz,  "Yima  and  Khvarnah  in 
the  Avestan  Gathas,"  in  A  Locust's  Leg:  Studies  in  Honour  of  SB.  Taqizadeh  (London: 
P.  Lund,  1962),  131-34.  It  is  further  elaborated  in  many  Pahlavi  sources,  e.g.  Dadestan  I 
DenTg  39.16,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  i  Deriig  31al0.  Most  exten- 
sively, see  Arthur  Christensen,  Le  premier  homme  et  le  premier  roi  dans  Vhistoire  Ugen- 
daire  des  iraniens.  Vol.  II:  Jim  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1934). 
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SPACE,  MOTION,  AND  CLIMATE  IN 
THE  ACHAEMENIAN  IMAGINARY 


I 

Chapters  One  and  Two  focused  primarily  on  the  category  of  time,  trying 
to  demonstrate  that  Darius  and  his  heirs  entertained  a  view  of  cosmic 
history  as  divided  into  four  distinct  and  qualitatively  different  phases. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  period  of  creation,  when  the  Wise  Lord  brought 
a  perfect  world  into  existence.  Second  was  a  time  of  assault,  when  that 
creation  was  corrupted  by  powers  of  evil.  Whereas  the  date  of  the  first 
period  remained  indeterminate,  if  primordial,  the  time  of  assault  was 
understood  to  coincide  with  the  reign  of  Cambyses  (530-522  B.C.E.), 
son  and  heir  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Third  was  the  period  that  commenced 
when  the  Wise  Lord  made  Darius  king  (September  522,  if  one  dates  this 
to  the  overthrow  of  Gaumata/Bardiya;  perhaps  as  late  as  December,  if 
one  dates  it  to  his  coronation).  It  is  characterized  by  the  salvific  counter- 
attack Darius  led,  involving  violent  struggle  against  the  forces  of  decep- 
tion, disorder,  rebellion  and  —  more  positively  —  the  restoration  of 
truth,  righteousness,  and  proper  cosmic/imperial  order.  While  the  third 
phase  continued  to  the  moment  the  system  was  articulated,  its  authors 
anticipated  the  arrival  of  a  fourth  age  in  the  emergent  future,  when  the 
Lie  would  be  destroyed  and  worldly  bliss  restored,  as  per  the  Wise 
Lord's  intention  when  he  made  "happiness  for  mankind"  (siydti...  mar- 
tiyahyd)  the  crown  of  his  creation. 

This  last,  eagerly  anticipated  period  amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
salvation  of  the  cosmos,  the  end  of  history,  and  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  will,  also  the  fulfillment  of  imperial  ambitions  at  their  most 
euphemized  and  audacious.  As  I  see  it,  those  ambitions  were  fueled  by  a 
sense  of  soteriological  mission  that  —  depending  on  one's  analytic 
stance  and  vocabulary  —  mystified,  encompassed,  transcended,  or  sim- 
ply recoded  a  more  mundane  set  of  geopolitical  and  socioeconomic 
ambitions. 

In  its  general  pattern,  this  temporal  sequence  resembles  what  is  found 
in  late  Zoroastrian  texts  like  the  Greater  Bundahisn  or  Selections  of 
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Zadspram,  but  differs  from  them  in  important  specifics.  Thus,  although 
the  Pahlavi  texts  also  normally  posit  four  world  ages,  they  make  these  of 
equal  length,  each  lasting  3,000  years,  so  that  together  they  form  a  Great 
Year,  every  month  of  which  represents  a  millennium.1  As  in  the  Achae- 
menian  inscriptions,  creation  itself  is  attributed  to  the  Wise  Lord 
(Ohrmazd)  and  is  entirely  good  until  corrupted  by  the  assault  of  evil.  The 
agent  responsible  for  that  attack,  however,  is  not  "the  Lie"  (Old  Persian 
drauga),  but  the  "Evil  Spirit"  (Pahlavi  Ahreman  =  Avestan  Arjra  Mai- 
niiu),  while  the  counterattack  is  commenced  by  a  religious,  and  not  a 
royal  leader:  ZarathuStra,  instead  of  Darius.  Accordingly,  the  establish- 
ment of  eschatological  perfection  is  accomplished  not  only  by  martial 
conquest,  but  also  involves  the  ultimate  performance  of  ritual  sacrifice.2 
One  can  explain  this  situation,  where  general  resemblance  is  mitigated 
by  significant  differences  in  detail,  in  two  alternative  fashions.  Either 
one  can  imagine  that  the  Achaemenian  rulers  adapted  Zoroastrian  tenets 
to  suit  their  specific  purposes  and  perspective  or,  conversely,  that  within 
a  broad  spectrum  of  Iranian  beliefs,  the  Achaemenian  and  Zoroastrian 
systems  were  two  variations  alongside  others  (Median,  Scythian,  Zur- 
vanite,  Manichaean,  etc.).  Personally,  I  find  the  latter  view  more  con- 
genial, but  see  no  evidence  that  is  conclusive  one  way  or  the  other.  More 
interesting  than  the  struggle  to  force  closure  on  evidence  likely  to  remain 
ambiguous  is  the  question  of  why  so  many  scholars  have  felt  the  need  to 
wage  this  futile  struggle.3 

1  For  different  views  of  the  chronology  contained  within  the  Pahlavi  texts,  which 
sometime  describe  a  cosmic  history  of  12,000  years  and  sometimes  9,000,  see  Herman 
Lommel,  Die  Religion  Zarathustras  nach  dem  Awesta  dargestellt  (Tubingen:  J.C.B. 
Mohr,  1930),  pp.  130-43,  R.C.  Zaehner,  Zurvan;  A  Zoroastrian  Dilemma  (Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1955),  pp.  96-100,  Jacques  Duchesne-Guillemin,  La  religion  de 
VIran  ancien  (Paris:  Presses  universitaires  de  France,  1962),  pp.  311-22,  Mol6,  Culte, 
mythe,  et  cosmologie  dans  VIran  ancien,  op  cit,  pp.  395-406,  and  Mary  Boyce,  Textual 
Sources  for  the  Study  of  Zoroastrianism  (Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press, 
1984),  pp.  20-22.  The  most  important  primary  sources  are  Selections  of  Zadspram  1, 
Greater  Bundahisn  1  and  36,  Menog  T  Xrad  8. 

2  On  the  eschatological  sacrifice,  see  Mote  Culte,  mythe,  et  cosmologie,  pp.  85-100  et 
passim.  Among  primary  sources,  note  in  particular  Selections  of  Zadspram  35  and  Pahlavi 
Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  Denig  48. 

3  Thus,  for  example,  in  her  attempts  to  please  the  Zoroastrian  community,  Mary 
Boyce  has  always  taken  pains  to  construe  the  Achaemenians  as  faithful  Zoroastrians,  as 
in  Volume  II  of her  History  of  Zoroastrianism  (Leiden:  EJ.  Brill,  1982).  In  contrast,  one 
might  speculate  that  Emile  Benveniste's  drive  to  identify  diversity  in  The  Persian  Reli- 
gion according  to  the  Chief  Greek  Texts  (Paris:  Paul  Geuthner,  1929)  may  have  had  some 
relation  to  his  own  situation  as  a  Levantine  Jew  in  France  of  the  III  Republic.  For  more 
on  Benveniste's  life,  see  the  forthcoming  biographical  account  by  Francoise  Bader. 
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In  the  present  chapter,  I  want  to  consider  the  category  of  space,  where 
much  the  same  situation  obtains.  Once  again,  the  Achaemenians  exhibit 
general  similarity  and  specific  differences  to  other  Iranian  traditions  in 
their  tendency  to  plot  spatial,  ethnic,  and  political  relations  as  a  set  of 
concentric  circles  surrounding  a  privileged  center.  Thus,  as  several 
scholars  have  recognized,  a  concentric  pattern  of  this  sort  determined 
the  serial  order  in  which  Achaemenian  inscriptions  listed  the  lands  and 
peoples  of  the  empire.4  If  we  consider  the  earliest  extant  list,  for  example 
—  that  of  DB  §6,  which  reflects  Darius's  holdings  in  December  521  — 
it  reduces  the  complexities  of  Asian  geography  to  a  neat  schema  of  four 
concentric  circles.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  Persia  itself,  and  the 
second  of  three  core  areas:  Elam,  Babylon,  and  Assyria,  older  empires 
that  were  geographically  and  culturally  proximate,  also  economically 
and  administratively  indispensable  to  the  Persian  center.5  The  third 
circle  is  divided  in  four  quadrants  oriented  to  the  cardinal  points. 
Beginning  in  the  south,  the  list  moves  from  the  land/people  located 
closest  to  the  center  and  moves  toward  the  periphery.  When  it  reaches 
the  limits  of  the  empire's  expanse,  it  then  shifts  clockwise  by  ninety 
degrees,  recommences  with  the  innermost  land/people  of  that  quarter, 
then  moves  to  the  periphery  again.  Finally,  the  fourth  circle  contains 
two  peripeheral  lands/peoples:  Scythians  to  the  north  and  Makans  to  the 
south  (Figure  3.1). 

A  list  compiled  toward  the  end  of  Darius's  reign  (DNa  §3,  dated  some 
years  prior  to  486)  shows  the  interplay  of  this  concentric  pattern  and 
changing  circumstances.  Comparing  this  to  the  list  of  DB  §6,  one  finds 
Persia  still  situated  at  the  absolute  center,  Media  having  displaced  Baby- 
lon in  the  second  circle,  and  a  reorientation  of  the  third  circle  to  begin 
with  the  peoples  of  the  north,  rather  than  those  of  the  south.  Most  strik- 
ing, however,  is  expansion  of  the  fourth  circle  to  accommodate  several 
peoples  conquered  since  Darius's  accession  (Thracians,  Libyans,  Nubi- 
ans), several  who  were  objects  of  imperial  ambition,  i.e.  claimed  and 
attacked,  but  not  yet  subjugated  ("Scythians  beyond  the  sea,"  "Ionians 

4  Thus,  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  "Designation  de  r  empire  et  concepts  politiques  de 
Darius  ICT,  op  cit.,  Peter  Calmyer,  "Zur  Genese  altiranischer  Motive.  VIII.  Staatliche 
Landcharte  des  Perserreicher,"  Archdologische  Mitteilungen  aus  Iran  15  (1982):  105-87, 
Briant,  Histoire  de  I 'empire  perse  1:  191-98. 

5  As  a  mark  of  the  importance  accorded  to  these  lands/peoples,  note  that  most  of  the 
inscriptions  were  executed  in  Babylonian  and  Elamite,  as  well  as  Old  Persian. 
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20.  Scythians 

12.  Cappadocians 

11.  Armenians 

10.  Medians 

13.  Parthians 

4.  Assyrians 

14.  Drangians 

15.  Arians 

7.  Those  of  the  sea 

17.  Bactrians 

8.  Lydians      2.  ELAMITES    1 .  PERSIANS 

18.  Sogdians 

9.  Ionians 

19.  Gandharans 

21.  Sattagydians 

5.  Arabians 

22  Arachosians 

6.  Egyptians 

23.  Makans 

Fig.  3.1  Lands/peoples  of  the  empire,  as  listed  in  DB  §6  (521  B.C.E.) 


24.  Scythians  beyond  the  sea 

25  Thracians 

15.  Pointed-hat  Scythians 

26.  Petasos-wearing  Ionians                                               14.  Haoma-drinking  Scythians 

17.  Assyrians 

16.  Babylonians 

20.  Armenians             3.  ELAMITES 

4.  Parthians 

21.  Cappadocians 

5.  Arians 

22.  Lydians      2.  MEDIANS    1 .  PERSIANS 

6.  Bactrians 

23.  Ionians 

7.  Sogdians 

8.  Chorasnians 

18.  Arabians 

9.  Drangianans 

19.  Egyptians 

10.  Arachosians 

1 1 .  Sattagydianans 

27.  Libyans 

12.  Gandarans 

13.  Indians 

28.  Ethiopians 

30.  Carians           29.  Makans 

Fig.  3.2  Lands/peoples  of  the  empire,  as  listed  in  DNa  §3  (c.  490  B.C.E.) 
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who  wear  the  petasos"),  along  with  the  Makans  and  Carians,  located  at 
the  extremities  (Figure  3.2).6 

Similarly  geometric  models  of  world  order  are  attested  in  the  Avesta, 
which  describes  systems  of  five,  seven,  and  sixteen  concentric  world- 
regions,  while  a  plan  of  seven  regions,  with  the  one  at  the  center  equal 
to  all  others  in  size  and  importance  is  standard  in  Pahlavi  texts.7  A.H. 
Shahbazi  has  argued  that  the  same  seven-partite  pattern  can  be  seen  in 
Achaemenian  jewelry  designs,  but  the  evidence  is  too  slim  for  any  far- 
reaching  conclusion.8  Continuities  between  Median  and  Persian  patterns 
of  concentricity  are  much  better  attested,  however,  as  in  a  famous  pas- 
sage from  Herodotus  that  describes  their  moral  and  political  logic. 

After  themselves,  [the  Persians]  give  honor  above  all  to  those  who  dwell 
closest  to  themselves,  and  second  to  those  who  are  second  closest.  And 
proceeding  thus,  they  distribute  honor  proportionately.  They  treat  with 
least  honor  those  who  dwell  furthest  away  from  themselves,  considering 
themselves  to  be  in  all  ways  the  best  of  people  by  far,  while  the  others 
partake  of  excellence  proportionately,  such  that  those  dwelling  furthest 
from  themselves  are  the  worst.  When  the  Medes  were  ruling,  peoples  ruled 
over  each  other,  and  the  Medes  ruled  over  all  together,  especially  those 
dwelling  nearest  to  them.  The  latter  ruled  their  neighbors,  and  they  in  turn 
ruled  those  who  came  next.  The  Persians  distribute  honor  following  the 
same  principle.  For  as  their  people  extended  their  rule,  they  managed  in 
this  fashion? 

6  The  Carians  first  appear  in  the  list  of  DSe  §3,  where  they  are  given  the  final  position 
held  by  the  Makans  in  earlier  inscriptions  (DB  §6,  DPe  §2).  Carians  continue  to  occupy 
this  spot  during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II  (404-359  B.C.E.)  or  III  (359-331),  as  attested 
in  A?P,  although  they  were  moved  to  penultimate  position  by  Xerxes  I  (r.  486-65)  in 
favor  of  the  Nubians  (XPh  §3). 

7  The  system  with  five  regions  appears  at  YaSt  13.143-145,  that  with  seven  at  Videvdad 
19.39,  Vispered  10.1,  and  YaSt  10.89,  that  with  sixteen  at  Videvdad  1.  Note,  however,  that 
the  most  recent  interpretation  of  the  last  text  places  the  privileged  Iranian  region  in  the 
northern  extremity,  rather  than  in  the  center:  Willem  Vogelsang,  "The  Sixteen  Lands  of 
Videvdat  1:  Airyanam  Vaejah  and  the  Homeland  of  the  Iranians,"  Persica  16  (2001): 
49-66.  Pahlavi  sources  treating  the  seven  kiswars  include  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.33-35, 
Greater  Bundahisn  8,  Dadestan  I  Denig  36.5-7,  Bahman  YaSt  3.47,  and  Denkard  3.29. 

8  A.S.  Shahbazi,  "Darius'  «Haft  Kishvar»,"  in  H.  Koch  and  D.N.  MacKenzie,  eds., 
Kunst,  Kultur  und  Geschichte  der  Achamenidenzeit  (Berlin:  D.  Reimer,  1983),  pp.  239-46. 

9  Herodotus  1.134:  xtuxbon  5£  £k  rcdvxcov  xoix;  ayxicxa  Scouxcov  olKSOVxa<;  u^ia  ye 
£gh>tou<;,  Ssuxspa  8£  toix;  Seuxepoix;*  uexd  8£  Korea  X,6yov  rcpopaivovxst;  xt|iG>at. 
fjKiaxa  8£  xoix;  £couxcov  £Katyxdxco  olKT||ievoix;  £v  xiufj  dyovxai,  voui£ovxs<;  £cou- 
xoix;  elvat  &v0p«mcov  ucucpop  xd  rcdvxa  dpiaxoix;,  xoix;  8£  dMoix;  Kaxd  Xoyov  xijc, 
dpexf\<;  dvxsxeaOai,  xoix;  S£  £icaaxdxcD  olKsovxaq  drcd  £couxcov  KaKiaxoix;  elvat.  tni 
5s  Mn.5<ov  dpxovxcov  iced  fipve  xd  £0vea  &M,r|A.G>v,  auvcmdvxGw  u£v  Mfi.5ot  Kai  xcov 
dyxtcTxa  oIkeovxcov  a<piai,  ouxoi  8£  Kai  xcdv  6uoopcov,  ol  5£  udA,a  xcov  ^x°^^V(dv- 
Kaxd  xov  atixov  6f|  koyov  Kai  ol  rispaai  xiuxoar  npoepaive  yap  8f|  xo  £0vo<;  dpxov 
xe  Kai  SrcixpoTteuov. 
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As  Herodotus  tells  it,  this  pattern  of  administration  coincided  with 
Deiokes's  construction  of  Ecbatana,  a  spectacular  city  surrounded  by 
seven  ringed  walls,  each  one  higher  than  its  outlying  predecessor.  The 
first  five  were  painted  white,  black,  purple,  blue,  and  orange,  respec- 
tively, while  the  sixth  was  coated  in  silver  and  the  seventh  in  gold.10  At 
the  center  of  the  Median  realm,  thus  lay  the  capital;  at  its  center,  the 
palace;  and  at  its  center,  the  king,  who  withdrew  into  this  innermost 
sanctum,  broke  all  contact  with  his  people  and  managed  affairs  of  state 
through  messengers  bustling  to  and  fro.11  Palaces  remained  important 
for  Achaemenian  kings  but,  as  we  shall  see,  they  used  them  much  differ- 
ently. Indeed,  not  only  was  the  Achaemenian  system  less  radically  con- 
centric than  what  Herodotus  reported  for  the  Medes,  its  ideology  and 
symbology  of  the  center  were  themselves  rather  different. 

m 

Before  turning  to  those  issues,  however,  let  us  first  consider  the  formulae 
the  inscriptions  use  to  introduce  their  lists  of  lands/peoples,  which  shed 
light  on  the  nature  of  relations  between  inner  and  outer  circles  (Table  3.1). 
In  the  earliest  (DB  §6,  dated  shortly  after  December  521  B.C.E.),  Darius 
simply  asserts  "These  are  the  lands/peoples  that  came  to  me.  By  the  Wise 
Lord's  will  I  was  king  of  them."12  Slightly  more  elaborate  is  the  version 
used  at  Persepolis,  written  some  time  after  515:  "Proclaims  Darius  the 
King:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  these  are  the  lands/peoples  that  I  took  hold 
of  with  this  Persian  army,  that  feared  me  and  bore  me  tribute."13 

Although  later  versions  add  phrases  to  specify  that  the  subject  peoples 
took  direction  from  the  king,  obeying  his  proclamations  and  submitting 
to  his  laws,  the  Persepolis  version  already  provides  a  model  of  the  recip- 
rocal processes  that  define  and  maintain  any  imperial  system.  The  first 
of  these,  through  which  the  empire  comes  into  being,  is  a  centrifugal 
outflow  of  violence  whereby  the  center  conquers  and  dominates  the 
outer  circles:  "These  are  the  lands/peoples  that  I  took  hold  of  with  this 
Persian  army."14  Similar  is  the  phrasing  used  to  introduce  the  lists  at 

10  Herodotus,  1.98. 

11  Ibid.  1.99. 

12  DB  §6:  ima  dahyava,  taya  mana  patiyaiysa,  va§na  Auramazdaha  adamSam  xSaya- 
Giya  ah  am. 

13  DPe  §2:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaOiya:  vasna  Auramazdaha  ima  dahyava,  taya  adam 
adarSi  hada  ana  Parsa  kara,  taya  hacarna  atrsa,  mana  bajim  abara. 

14  Ibid:  ima  dahyava,  taya  adam  adarsl  hada  ana  Parsa  kara. 
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DB 

§6 

DPe 

§2 

DSe 

§3 

DSm 

§2 

DNa 

§3 

§3  \ 

L  The  Wise  Lord  bestowed 
on  me  the  kingship/kingdom, 
which  is  great,  which  has  good 
people.  He  made  me  king  in 

tfiic  *>QTi"Vi  /pmnirp 
tiila  Cal  Ul/vlllUllv* 

AMmai  xSagam  frdbara  tya 
vazrkam  taya  umartiyam.  mam 
xteyaOiyam  ahydyd  bumiyd 
akunaui 

X 

2.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will 
va$nd  Auramazddhd 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3.  these  are  the  lands/peoples 
imd  dahydva 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4.1.  that  came  to  me 
tayd  mand  patiydiySa 

X 

4.2.  that  I  took  hold  of  with 
mis  rersian  peopie/aniiy 

tayd  adam  adarii  hadd  and 
Pdrsd  hard 

X 

4.3.  that  I  seized  far  from 
Persia 

tayd  adam  agrbdyam  apataram 
hacd  Pdrsd 

X 

X 

5.  they  feared  me 
tayd  hacdma  atrsa 

X 

6.1.  by  the  Wise  Lord's  will 
I  am  king  over  them 

vaSnd  Auramazddha  adamsdm 
xtoyaQiya  aham 

X 

o.z.i  mose  iar  irom  rersia  over 
which  I  was  king 

tayaiSdm  adam  xsayaOiya  aham 
apataram  hacd  Pdrsd 

X 

6.2.2.  of  whom  I  became  king 

tayaiSdm  adam  xSdyaBiya 
abavam 

X 

6.3.  I  ruled  over  them 
adamSdm  patiyaxlayai 

X 

X 

X 
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DB 

§« 

DPe 

§2 

DSe 

§3 

DSm 

§2 

DNa 

§3 

XPh  1 

§3  1 

7  thev  bore  me  tribute 
/nana  fro/im  abara(ha) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8.  That  which  was  proclaimed 
to  them  by  me,  that  they  did 

tayaMm  hacama  aOanhya,  ava 
akunava 

X 

X 

X 

9.  My  law  —  that  held  them 

datam  taya  mana  avadiS 
adaraya 

X 

X 

X 

Table  3.1  Formulae  introducing  the  lists  of  lands/peoples. 


Susa  and  Naq§-I  Rustam:  "These  are  the  lands/peoples  that  I  seized  far 
from  Persia."15  And  immediately  after  presenting  his  list  at  the  latter 
site,  Darius  reemphasizes  this  point. 

If  you  should  wonder,  "How  many  are  the  lands/peoples  that  King  Darius 
held?" ,  look  at  the  pictures  of  those  who  bear  the  throne  [a  reference  to 
the  accompanying  relief  sculpture,  where  thirty  figures  support  the 
enthroned  monarch].  Then  you  will  learn ,  then  it  becomes  known:  "The 
spear  of  the  Persian  man  went  far"  Then  it  becomes  known:  "The  Per- 
sian man  has  pushed  back  the  enemy  far  from  Persia," 16 

Balancing  the  outflow  of  force  and  making  its  continuation  possible  is 
the  centripetal  reflux  of  wealth  extorted  as  tax  or  tribute  (baji).  Persia 
itself  was  exempt  from  such  payments,  as  Herodotus  recorded.17  As  the 
innermost  circle  —  that  which  receives,  but  pays  no  tribute  —  it  was 
omitted  from  all  lists  that  made  mention  of  tribute  in  their  introductory 
formulae,  like  that  on  the  south  retaining  wall  of  Darius's  palace  at 

15  DNa  §3  and  DSe  §3:  ima  dahyava  taya  adam  agrbayam  apataram  haca  Parsa. 

16  DNa  §4:  yadipati  maniyahai;  ciyakaram  ava  dahyava,  taya  DarayavauS  x§aya0iya 
adaraya,  patikara  dldi,  tayai  gaOum  baranti;  ada  xSnasahi,  adatai  azda  bavati;  Parsahya 
martiyahya  durai  rsti§  paragmata;  adatai  azda  bavati;  Parsa  martiya  durai  haca  Parsa  par- 
ataram  patiyajata.  The  fullest  discussion  of  Achaemenian  practices  for  extraction  of  trib- 
ute is  found  in  Pierre  Briant  and  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  eds.,  Le  tribut  dans  V empire 
Perse  (Paris:  Peeters,  1989).  On  the  religious  and  ideological  significance  of  tribute,  see 
below,  Chapter  Nine. 

17  Herodotus  3.97:  "Persia  is  the  only  land  known  to  me  that  is  not  obliged  to  pay 
tribute,  for  the  Persians  dwell  in  a  land  free  of  tax."  f|  Il£pai<;  St  xcbprj  uotivr)  uot  ook 
eTpnrai  8aauo(popo<;*  dxsXsa  yap  n£pacu  veuovtcu  xfflpnv. 
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Fig.  3.3  Apadana  staircase  at  Persepolis,  with  relief  sculpture  of  tributaries. 


Persepolis:  "These  are  the  lands/peoples  that...  feared  me  and  bore  me 
tribute."18  The  massive  relief  sculptures  on  the  grand  staircases  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Persepolis  Apadana  serve  to  underscore  the  point 
(Figures  3.3).  There,  hundreds  of  tribute  bearers  from  every  province 
stream  toward  the  enthroned  king,  sitting  immobile  at  the  center  of  the 
composition  and  of  the  empire.  Each  party  is  identifiable  by  the  ethni- 
cally distinctive  costume  they  wear  and  each  bears  a  specific  form  of 
wealth,  normally  that  considered  their  most  excellent  product.19 

Herodotus  provides  a  detailed  account  of  the  tribute  (phoros)  required 
from  each  of  the  Persian  satrapies,  calculating  each  one's  obligations  in 

18  DPe  §2:  ima  dahyava...  taya  hacama  atrsa,  mana  bajim  abara.  Persia  heads  the  lists 
contained  in  DB  §6,  DSm  §2,  and  A?P,  where  tribute  goes  unmentioned,  but  is  omitted 
from  DPe  §2,  DSe  §3,  DNa  §3,  and  XPh  §3.  In  the  latter  set,  it  remains  implicitly  present 
as  recipient  of  the  tribute  paid  by  all  the  other  lands/peoples  who  do  appear  by  name. 

19  On  representation  of  tributaries  on  the  Persepolis  staircase,  see  Erich  Schmidt, 
Persepolis.  Ill:  The  Royal  Tombs  and  Other  Monuments  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1970),  pp.  143-60,  R.D.  Burnett,  "Persepolis,"  Iraq  19  (1957):  55-77,  esp.  pp.  65-72, 
Gerold  Walser,  Die  Volkerschaften  auf  den  Reliefs  von  Persepolis.  Historische  Studien 
iiber  den  sogennanten  Tributzug  an  der  Apaddnatreppe  (Berlin:  Deutsche  archaologi- 
sches  Institut,  1966),  and  Root,  King  and  Kingship  in  Achaemenid  Art,  pp.  86-95  and 
227-84. 
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talents  of  gold  or  silver.20  According  to  him,  such  payments  were  an 
innovation  of  Darius,  it  having  been  customary  under  Cyrus  and  Cam- 
byses  for  the  subject  peoples  of  the  empire  to  offer  not  tribute,  but  gifts 
(dora).  Traces  of  these  remained,  for  example,  in  the  white  horses 
offered  annually  by  the  Cilicians,  the  ivory  and  ebony  brought  from 
Ethiopia,  or  the  frankincense  proffered  by  the  Arabians  over  and  above 
their  tribute  payments.21 

The  fullest  account  of  tributary  "gifts''  flowing  from  the  empire's 
outer  circles  to  its  royal  center  is  found,  however,  in  a  description  of  the 
palace  Darius  built  at  Susa  (in  Elam,  note,  and  not  Persia)  between  518 
and  51 2.22  In  considerable  detail,  the  text  describes  the  palace's  "orna- 
mentation borne  from  afar"  (hacdci  duradaSa  arjanamsai  abariya): 
lumber  from  Lebanon,  Gandhara,  and  Carmania;  gold  from  Lydia  and 
Bactria;  gems  from  Sogdiana  and  Chorasmia;  silver  and  ebony  from 
Egypt;  ivory  from  Ethiopia,  Sind,  and  Arachosia;  stone  from  Elam;  and 
unspecified  ornaments  from  Ionia.  The  national  identity  of  workmen 
also  received  considerable  attention:  transport  by  Assyrians,  Carians, 
and  Ionians;  stonemasonry  by  Ionians  and  Lydians;  goldsmithing  by 
Medes  and  Egyptians;  carpentry  by  Lydians  and  Egyptians;  brickwork 
and  excavation  by  Babylonians  23  This  catalogue  of  the  various  contribu- 
tions lays  the  groundwork,  as  it  were,  for  the  text's  conclusion,  where 
Darius  announced  how  he  meant  this  palace  —  simultaneously  product 
and  model  of  the  empire  as  a  whole,  microcosmic  concentration  of  all  its 
best  features  —  to  be  regarded  and  understood. 

Says  Darius  the  King:  In  Susa  a  great  wonder  was  measured  out  A  great 
wonder  it  was,74 

Old  Persian  fraSa  —  here  translated  "wonder"  —  will  be  treated  more 
fully  in  Chapter  Twenty-one  and  there  is  no  need  to  review  the  whole 
argument  here.  For  the  moment,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Avestan  and 
Pahlavi  cognates  are  technical  terms  used  to  denote  the  "Renovation," 

20  Herodotus  3.89-97. 

21  Herodotus  3.89:  in\  yap  Kupou  apxovto<;  Kai  auxi<;  Kaupuae©  fjv  K(XT60"rr|Kd<5 
o&8ev  9opou  rcept,  6XXa  8a>pa  dyivsov.  The  Cilician  horses  are  mentioned  at  3.90,  the 
gifts  from  Ethiopia,  Colchis,  and  Arabia  at  3.97. 

22  On  Susa  and  its  importance,  see  Remy  Boucharlat,  "Suse  et  la  Susiane  a  l'epoque 
achemenide:  Donnees  archeologiques,"  Achaemenid  History  4  (1990):  149-175,  Dan- 
damaev  and  Lukonin,  Culture  and  Social  Institutions  of  Ancient  Iran,  pp.  256-259,  and 
Walther  Hinz,  Darius  und  die  Perser:  Eine  Kulturgeschichte  der  Achdmeniden  (Baden- 
Baden:  HoIIe  Verlag,  1976).pp.  177-182. 

23  DSf  §§3f-3k. 

24  DSf  §4:  Oati  DarayavauS  XS:  £Qsaya  paru  fraSam  framatam.  paru  fraSam  aha. 
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i.e.  the  final  act  of  world  history,  including  the  defeat  of  Ahreman  and 
his  demonic  powers,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  last  judgment,  rituals  of 
purification,  and  restoration  of  the  Wise  Lord's  creation  to  its  original 
state  of  perfection.25  In  Old  Persian  usage,  however,  the  realization  of 
the  wondrous  state  denominated  as  frasa  does  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
end  of  time.  Of  the  eight  times  the  word  occurs,  six  refer  to  the  palace 
Darius  erected  at  Susa.  The  other  two  treat  cosmogony. 

A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord,  who  makes  a  wonder  (frasa)  on  this  earth, 
who  makes  mankind  on  this  earth,  who  makes  happiness  for  mankind,  who 
makes  good  horses  and  good  chariots?6 

A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord,  who  created  this  wonder  (frasa)  that  is  seen, 
who  created  happiness  for  mankind,  who  deposited  wisdom  and  physical 
prowess  in  Darius  the  King.27 

The  parallelism  thus  established  between  God's  accomplishments  during 
the  first  world-age  and  those  of  the  king  in  the  third  serves  to  suggest  a 
much  broader  homology. 


Creator  of  happiness  for    :    Restorer  of  happiness  for  mankind, 
mankind 

Source  of  Darius's  power    :    Recipient  of  power  derived  from 

the  Wise  Lord  and  used  to  fulfill 
the  latter's  intentions 


25  Regarding  the  eschatological  frc&dkdrdti  ("making-wonderful,"  Pahlavi  fraSgird), 
see  the  discussions  of  Lommel,  Die  Religion  Zarathustras,  pp.  224-225,  Mole\  Culte, 
my  the,  et  cosmologie,  pp.  172-175,  and  Geo  Widengren,  Die  Religionen  Irans  (Stuttgart: 
W.  Kohlhammer,  1965),  p.  88.  The  best  Avestan  descriptions  are  found  at  Yasna  30.7-9 
and  Ya§t  19.1 1 .  Pahlavi  sources,  including  Greater  Bundahisn  34,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accom- 
panying the  Dadestan  i  Denlg  25,  48,  49,  52,  and  54,  Denkard  3.208  provide  more 
extended  discussions. 

26  DSs:  baga  vazrka  Auramazda,  haya  fraSam  ahyaya  bumiya  kunauti,  haya  martiyam 
ahyaya  bumiya  kunauti,  haya  Siyatim  kunauti  martiyahya,  haya  uvaspa  uraGaca  kunauti. 

27  DNb  §1 :  baga  vazrka  Auramazda,  haya  adada  ima  fraSam  taya  vainatai,  haya  adada 
Siyatim  martiyahya,  haya  xraOum  uta  aruvastam  upari  Darayavaum  xsayaGiyam  niyasaya. 


Wise  Lord 


Darius 


Great  God  (baga  vazrka) 
Creator  of  earth  (bumf) 
Creation  as  a  wonder  (fraSa) 


Great  King  (xteyaOiya  vazrka) 

Creator  of  empire  (bumi) 

Palace  as  a  wonder  (fraSa)  and 
microcosm  of  the  empire 
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IV 

The  reciprocal  exchange  of  outward  bound  violence  for  inbound  wealth 
is  typical  of  all  imperial  formations  and  can  be  understood  as  something 
akin  to  the  political  equivalent  of  Einstein's  famous  equation  demon- 
strating the  interchangeability  of  energy  and  matter  {E  =  mC2}.  One 
ought  not  press  the  comparison,  given  the  differences  in  technology  and 
those  in  the  rates  of  exchange.  Still,  once  recognized,  the  family  resem- 
blance is  striking. 

To  this  universal  pattern  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  motion  in  bal- 
ance, which  virtually  defines  the  imperial  mode  of  domination,  the 
Achaemenians  added  a  third  form  of  motion  that  is  much  less  common: 
indeed,  most  decidedly  eccentric,  and  that  in  several  senses.  This  is  the 
annual  circuit  the  king  made  inside  the  empire's  inner  circles,  the  ritual- 
ized royal  progression  Pierre  Briant  has  somewhat  whimsically  called 
"le  nomadisme  du  Grand  Roi."28 

Such  motion  is  attested  in  a  relatively  large  number  of  Greek  texts.  It 
has  been  largely  confirmed,  moreover,  by  Christopher  Tuplin's  painstak- 
ing examination  of  all  evidence  from  the  Persepolis  Fortification  Tablets 
that  permits  one  to  specify  the  king's  physical  locus  on  given  dates  of 
the  year.  Although  that  evidence  is  less  extensive  than  one  might  wish, 
in  all  instances  it  places  the  king  where  the  pattern  described  by  the 
Greeks  would  have  him.29 

To  speak  of  "the  pattern"  in  the  singular,  however,  is  something  of  an 
oversimplification,  since  differences  exist  among  the  classical  sources 
(Table  3.2).  All  agree  on  four  points,  however.  1)  The  king  avoided  the 
peripheral  regions  of  the  empire's  outer  circles,  which  were  "uninhabit- 
able, some  due  to  heat,  some  due  to  cold,  some  due  to  moisture,  and 
some  due  to  dryness."30  2)  Although  he  preferred  to  make  his  dwelling 
"in  the  middle  of  the  regions,"31  the  king  moved  about  the  inner  circles 
on  a  seasonal  basis.  3)  His  summer  residence  was  Ecbatana,  "where  the 
air  is  always  coldest  and  the  summer  is  like  the  winter  around  Babylon."32 

28  Pierre  Briant,  "Le  nomadisme  du  grand  roi,"  Iranica  Antiqua  23  (1988):  253-73, 
idem,  Histoire  de  I 'empire  perse,  pp.  199-200. 

29  Christopher  Tuplin,  "The  Seasonal  Migration  of  Achaemenid  Kings:  A  Report  on 
Old  and  New  Evidence,"  Achaemenid  History  11  (1998):  63-114.  Cf.  Heidemarie  Koch, 
Achdmeniden-Studien,  op  cit.,  pp.  61-91. 

30  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  8.6.21:  xouxcov  8k  xa  nkpaxa  xa  uev  8id  QaXnoq,  xa  8k 
8  id  \j/Cxo<;,  xa  8k  8id  uScop,  xa  8k  SV  dvuSpiav  Suaoiicnxa. 

31  Ibid.  8.6.22:  auxo<;  8*  £v  u£aq>  xouxcov  xf|v  Siaixav  Jtoinadjuevoq. 

32  Dio  Chrysostom,  Oration  6.1:  Sifjyev...  8k  Gepoix;  £v  TSKpaxdvou;  xfj<;  MnSiiajt;, 
otioi)  \|A)%poxaxo<;  6  dfjp  del  7tox£  £axi  Kai  xco  rcepl  BaPuX&va  /eiuoovx  xo  0epo<;  ojioiov. 
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4)  In  winter,  he  passed  his  time  in  Susa  or  Babylon,  possibly  both,  and 
Dio  Chrysostom  named  Bactra  as  a  third  option.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  logic  was  the  same,  for  these  were  "the  mildest  parts  of  Asia."33 
Some  authors  treat  the  king's  alternation  between  a  summer  and  a  winter 
residence  as  the  whole  of  the  system,  comparing  this  to  the  migration  of 
birds.34  Others,  however,  introduce  a  subdivision  in  the  cold  weather 
residence,  setting  the  king  in  Susa  for  the  spring  and  Babylon  in  the 
winter,  or  vice  versa.35 


?'■ 

Spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Winter 

Xenophon, 
Cyropaedia  8.6.22 

Susa 

Ecbatana 

Babylon 

Dio  Chrysostom, 
Oration  6.1 

Ecbatana 

Babylon, 
Susa,  Bactra 

Plutarch,  Moralia  78d 

Susa 

Media 

Babylon 

Plutarch,  Moralia  499ab 

Media 

Babylon 

Plutarch,  Moralia  604c 

Susa 

Media 

Babylon 

;  Athenaeus, 

I  Deipnosophistae  513ef 

Babylon 

Ecbatana 

Persepolis 

Susa 

Aelian,  On  Animals  3.13 

Ecbatana 

Susa 

Table  3.2  Greek  sources  treating  the  Achaemenian  king's  annual  rotation 
(presented  in  chronological  order). 


Most  complex,  thoroughgoing,  and  rigorous  in  its  structural  logic, 
however,  is  the  four-point  rotation  reported  by  Athenaeus,  where  the 
king  was  said  to  have  made  a  clockwise  circuit  through  the  primary  cit- 
ies in  each  of  the  empire's  four  central  regions,  each  one  roughly  associ- 
ated to  a  cardinal  point  (Table  3.3).  Here,  motion  through  time  and  space 
were  correlated,  so  the  king's  rotation  could  offset  the  seasons,  thereby 
avoiding  extremities  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and  dryness.36 


33  Ibid:  toTc,  eudtewoxaxoic,  xfjc,  'Aaiac,.  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  8.6.22  also  com- 
ments on  the  warmth  of  Babylon 

34  Thus  Aelian,  On  Animals  3.13. 

35  Thus  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  8.6.22  and  Plutarch,  Moralia  78d  and  604c.  Else- 
where, the  latter  author  favors  a  bipartite  division  between  Babylon  in  the  winter  and 
Ecbatana  in  the  summer  (Moralia  499ab). 

36  On  the  Babylonian  climate  as  particularly  dry,  save  during  the  Spring,  see  Dan- 
damaev  and  Lukonin,  Culture  and  Social  Institutions  of  ancient  Iran,  p.  132. 
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-Season 

Spring 

Summer 

:     t?  sill 

rail  * 

Winter 

Cltv 

Susa 

Region 

Babylon 

Media 

Persia 

Elam 

Direction 

West 

North 

East 

South 

Season  climate 

Moist 

Hot 

Dry 

Cold 

City  climate 

Dry 

Cold 

Moist 

Hot 

Table  3.3  The  Achaemenian  king's  annual  rotation, 
according  to  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae  513ef. 


Prior  discussions  of  the  royal  circuit  have  generally  stressed  its  prag- 
matic side,  showing  how  it  enabled  the  king  to  supervise  local  adminis- 
tration, collect  tribute,  and  project  symbolic  power  in  core  provinces  of 
the  empire.37  While  this  is  surely  appropriate,  an  exclusively  utilitarian 
perspective  overlooks  some  intriguing  features  of  the  practice.  As  a 
starting  point,  one  might  note,  for  example,  how  these  peregrinations 
destabilized  the  system  of  concentric  circles  by  depriving  it  of  an  abso- 
lute center.  Fuller  consideration  suggests,  however,  not  that  the  empire 
was  decentered,  but  that  determination  of  its  center  did  not  depend  on 
considerations  of  geometry  alone.  Rather,  the  center  was  relational, 
being  defined  by  the  king  himself,  and  not  by  some  administrative 
structure  or  fixed  geographic  locus.  (Here,  one  may  compare  Xeno- 
phon's  assertion  that  the  Persian  king  always  positioned  himself  at  the 
center  of  his  army).38  Further,  as  a  result  of  the  king's  seasonal  rotation, 
the  ever-moving  imperial  center  always  remained  an  ideal  site,  as 
indexed  by  the  weather.  Knowing  how  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  per- 
fect balance  of  heat  and  humidity  amounted  to  a  victory  over  time, 
change,  and  the  elements,  a  veritable  marvel  {thauma,  cf.  Old  Persian 
fra$a)?9  for  it  ensured  the  king's  happiness  and  well-being  (eudaimonia; 


37  See  esp.  Briant,  "Le  nomadisme  du  grand  roi."  An  exception  is  Bruce  Lincoln 
"The  Center  of  the  World  and  the  Origins  of  Life,"  History  of  Religions  40  (2001):  311- 
26,"  aspects  of  which  I  would  now  modify. 

38  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1.8.22:  Kai  yap  fi8ei  afaov  (sc.  6  PaaiXeoc,)  oxi  uiaov 
£x<n  tou  IlEpaiKou  crrpaxsouxiToc,.  Kai  navies  5*  oi  tcov  PapP&pcov  ap%ovrs<;  uiaov 
§Xovx£<;  to  a6x<ov  f|youvrat,  voux£ovts<;  out©  Kai  Sv  daq>a\eoTdTcp  etvai.  The  expla- 
nation that  the  king  positions  himself  at  the  center  to  secure  his  own  safety  reflects  Greek 
opinion,  not  Persian  ideology. 

39  Aelian,  On  Animals  3.13:  oxxpiav  8e  fjynvTai  dv9p6jtoi  9auuaorf|V  tou  Ilepawv 
PaaiXsGx;  lq  imoTr\nr\v  depwv  Kpdasax;. 
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cf.  Old  Persian  Siyati);40  indeed,  it  could  even  be  said  to  make  him  bles- 
sed (makar;  cf.  Old  Persian  rtavan).41 

All  of  which  prompts  us  to  ask:  What  significance  had  the  hot  and  the 
cold,  the  dry  and  the  moist  in  Achaemenian  ideology? 


No  Achaemenian  evidence  proper  speaks  to  this  question.  The  Greek 
reports  give  us  a  bit  to  go  on,  but  the  search  for  a  point  of  moderation 
and  balance  between  equally  unwelcome  extremes  is  probably  a  theme 
more  Greek  than  Persian.  Greek  authors  from  the  5th  century  on  used 
this  construct  to  define  their  homeland  as  the  perfect,  central  space  of 
the  globe,  mediating  the  inclemencies  of  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry.42 
Consider,  for  instance,  this  Herodotean  passage. 

Of  all  the  people  we  know,  the  Ionians  happened  to  situate  their  cities  in 
places  with  the  fairest  sky  and  seasons.  For  neither  the  lands  to  the  north, 
nor  to  the  south,  nor  to  the  east,  nor  to  the  west  produce  as  well  as  Ionia, 
some  being  gripped  by  cold  and  moisture,  others  by  heat  and  drought** 

Iranians  also  speculated  about  the  same  binary  oppositions,  as  is  seen  in 
Avestan  and  Pahlavi  sources.44  As  in  the  case  of  other  materials  we  have 


40  Plutarch,  Moralia  499b,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Oration  6.7. 

41  Plutarch,  Moralia  604c:  kcutoi  xou<;  ye  Ilepawv  fiacnkzac,  £uaic&pi£ov... 

42  Regarding  this  topos,  see  the  splendid  treatment  by  Maria  Michaela  Sassi,  The 
Greeks  and  the  Science  of  Man  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  2000;  Italian 
original,  1988).  I  have  also  given  it  some  attention  in  Theorizing  Myth:  Narrative,  Ideol- 
ogy, and  Scholarship  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1999),  pp.  110-18. 

43  Herodotus  1.142:  Ol  Se  "Icavec,  ouxoi,  xdov  Kai  x6  ITavKovtov  tori,  xou  uiv 
oOpavou  Kai  xcov  <bpe©v  ev  xcp  KaMiax©  6x6yxavov  ISpooauxvoi  noXiac,  rcdvxcov 
avGptfmcDV  xa>v  f|UsT<;  T8uev  otfxe  yap  xd  aveo  aOxfjq  x^pia  xcboxd  7tois£i  xfj  *I<ovix\ 
otfxe  xd  Kdxoo,  otfxe  xd  rcpdq  xfjv  f[c5  o(5xs  xd  Ttpdt;  xf|v  eartepnv,  xd  uiv  inb  xou 
xyuxpou  xe  Kai  fcypou  Tcie^o^Eva,  xd  5e  bnb  xou  Gsp^iou  xe  Kai  a£>xuxoSeo<;.  Cf.  Xen- 
ophon,  Anabasis  1.7.6.  The  topos  achieves  its  classic  articulation  in  Aristotle,  Politics 
7.7.2-3  1327b,  but  is  first  introduced  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Persian  Wars,  as 
in  the  Hippocratic  treatise  On  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places  and  Aeschylus,  Persians,  11.  492- 
507.  On  the  latter  text,  see  Chapter  Nineteen. 

44  The  Avesta  treats  the  topos  of  hot/cold  and  moist/dry  primarily  in  the  context  of 
meteorology  and,  more  specifically,  within  the  mythology  of  the  summer  rains  that  put  an 
end  to  drought  (apaoSa).  See  YaSt  8, 18,  and  the  analysis  of  Bernard  Forssman,  "Apaosa, 
der  Gegner  des  TiStria,"  Zeitschrift filr  vergleichende  Sprachforschung  82  (1968):  37-61. 
Somewhat  different  is  the  way  it  figures  in  the  geographical  discussion  of  Videvdad  1, 
esp.  vv.  2-3  and  17-19.  Pahlavi  texts  introduce  this  theme  in  numerous  contexts,  including 
cosmology,  embryology,  humoral  physiology,  and  sociology,  as  I  have  shown  in  Death, 
War,  and  Sacrifice  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1991),  pp.  209-29.  Note  also 
Clarisse  Herrenschmidt's  attempt  to  reverse  conventional  wisdom  regarding  the  relations 
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considered,  one  cannot  posit  simple  continuity  between  Achaemenian 
data  and  these  texts,  many  of  which  were  not  committed  to  writing  until 
after  the  Arab  conquest.  In  a  fashion  simultaneously  more  broad  and 
more  modest,  however,  they  can  help  us  establish  broad  Iranian  patterns, 
within  which  the  Achaemenian  was  one  variant.  The  first  point  to 
observe,  then,  is  that  Mazdaeans  (of  whatever  sort)  invested  the  physical 
qualities  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry  with  profoundly  moral  significance  by 
situating  them  within  a  dualistic  system  of  classification.  To  that  end,  for 
example,  the  Greater  BundahiSn  pronounces:  "The  Ohrmazdean  nature 
is  made  manifest  as  warm  and  moist  and  light  and  fragrant.. . .  The  nature 
of  Ahreman  is  made  manifest  as  cold  and  dry  and  demonic  and  dark  and 
stinking."45 

A  prime  mark  of  their  inherent  goodness  is  the  way  heat  and  moisture 
are  associated  with  life,  for  living  bodies  are  characterized  by  precisely 
these  properties.  Conversely,  their  demonic  counterparts  —  cold  and 
dryness  —  cause  death  and  characterize  dead  matter.  Pursuing  this  line 
of  analysis,  an  important  chapter  of  the  Denkard  contrasts  the  creative 
force  associated  with  warmth  and  moisture  to  the  sterile  nature  of  the 
opposed  Ahremanian  qualities.46 

Spiritual  (i.e.,  non-material)  light,  by  the  warm-moist  power  of  its  life- 
essence  is  able  to  change  from  plain  spiritual  being  to  composite  being  that 
is  material.  Even  now,  all  material  things  are  materially  established  out  of 
that  same  (warm-moist)  power.  Spiritual  darkness  is  not  able  to  achieve 
composite  material  existence  because  of  the  cold-dry ,  lying  quality  of  its 
death-nature.  That  (immaterial  darkness)  which  becomes  materially  visible 
is  not  wearing  its  own  substance,  but  a  different  substance.41 

of  dependence  between  Greeks  and  Persians  as  regards  these  theories,  "Entre  Perses  et 
Grecs,  I.  Democrite  et  le  mazd6isme.  Religion,  philosophic,  science,"  Transeuphratene 
11  (1996):  115-43,  to  which  I  responded  with  undue  haste  in  "The  Center  of  the  World 
and  the  Origins  of  Life,"  op  cit.  n.  36. 1  would  now  give  much  fuller  credence  to  Her- 
renschmidt's  proposal. 

45  Greater  Bundahisn  26.127  and  27.52  (TO2  MS.  181.6-7  and  188.11-12):  gohr  I 
ohrmazdlg  garm  ud  x  wed  ud  rosn  ud  huboy  I  sabuk  andar  fraz  pay  dag ....  gohr  I  ahreman 
sard  ud  huslc  ud  dewig  ud  tang  ud  gandag  andar  fraz  paydag.  Denkard  3.157.8  (Madan 
MS.  145,5-8  B  MS.  [Dresden]  110.7-10)  similarly  associates  hot  and  moist  with  light, 
fragrance,  purity,  beauty,  and  good,  while  similarly  associating  cold  and  dry  with  dark, 
stench,  filth,  sin,  illness,  and  evil. 

46  Whether  cold  and  dryness  ought  be  understood  as  positive  entities  in  their  own  right 
or  as  the  absence  of  heat  and  moisture  was  a  question  subject  to  some  debate.  Denkard 
3.142  (Madan  MS.  144.20-146.21;  B  MS.  [Dresden]  110.2-111.17)  argues  strenuously  in 
favor  of  the  former  position,  attributing  the  latter  to  heterodox  sectarians  (keSdaran). 

47  Denkard  3.105  (Madan  MS.  99.5-11,  B  MS.  [Dresden]  72.3-6):  ud  rosn  menog  pad 
garm-xwed  nerog  zlndag  ud  cihrih  az  xam  bud  menog  bawisn  6  ham-bawisn  an  getlg 
waStan  ud  Sayed.  an  I  nun-iz  hamag  getlg  getlg  pad  getiha  winirdih  az  ham  nerog.  ud  tar 
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At  issue  here  is  a  full  theology  of  creation.48  It  posits  first,  that  only  the 
Wise  Lord  has  the  ability  to  create,  i.e.  to  move  things  from  a  spiritual, 
immaterial  state  to  fully  embodied  material  existence;  second,  that  he 
does  this  through  the  power  of  warmth  and  moisture,  which  constitute 
life's  essence  (zlndag  cihrih);  third,  that  cold  and  desiccation  are  quali- 
ties associated  with  the  Evil  Spirit  and  the  Lie.  As  such,  their  powers 
have  the  nature  of  death  (marg  gohr).  They  cannot  create  in  any  proper 
sense,  although  they  can  wreak  material  effects  by  attacking,  debasing, 
deforming,  corrupting,  and  perverting  material  entities  that  were  initially 
products  of  the  Wise  Lord's  creativity.  "Thus,  the  Foul  Spirit  brings 
cold  in  adversarial  fashion  to  the  pure  warmth  and  brings  dryness  in 
adversarial  fashion  to  the  pure  moisture,  evilly  to  repress  warmth  with 
cold  and  moisture  with  dryness,  to  render  powerless  the  living  creatures 
of  the  good  existence,  to  impede  the  motion  of  creation."49 

Following  this  logic,  the  theology  of  creation  gives  rise  to  a  theory  of 
disease,  along  with  corollary  theories  of  medicine  and  nutrition.  "The 
reason  healing  of  the  body  is  necessary  is  the  ceaseless  evil  assault  of 
the  cold-dry  against  the  essential  body's  warm-moist  blood."50  So  opens 
another  chapter  of  the  Denkard,  which  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  "ele- 
mental" (dmezisnig)  heat  and  moisture  present  in  food  and  drink  help 
protect  the  body  against  damage  inflicted  by  Ahreman's  attack  and  the 
destructive  qualities  associated  with  him.51 

Birth,  growth,  health,  and  the  general  flourishing  of  life  thus  depend 
on  heat  and  moisture,  while  illness,  suffering,  and  death  follow  when 
cold  and  dryness  overwhelm  their  Ohrmazdean  counterparts.  This  holds 
not  only  for  humans  and  animals,  but  also  for  plants  which,  as  the  first 
form  of  life  the  Wise  Lord  created,  are  particularly  vulnerable  and  also 
particularly  important,  for  they  provide  the  food  on  which  all  others 
depend.  The  Greater  BundahiSn  states  that  warmth  and  moisture  (fire 

menog  marg  gohr  sard  huSk  druwandih  ray  im  6  ham-bawiSnlg  getig  madan  ne  sayed.  an 
i  o  paydag  getlha  mad  ne  xweS  gohr  be  jud  gohr  +paymoxTg. 

48  For  a  fuller  explication  of  these  tenets,  see  Shaul  Shaked,  "Some  Notes  on  Ahreman, 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  his  Creation,"  in  E.E.  Urbach  et  al.,  eds.,  Studies  in  Mysticism  and  Reli- 
gion presented  to  Ger shorn  G.  Scholem  (Jerusalem:  Magnes  Press,  1967),  pp.  227-34, 
reprinted  in  Shaked,  From  Zoroastrian  Iran  to  Islam  (Aldershot:  Variorum,  1995). 

49  Denkard  3.162  (Madan  MS.  175.12-15;  B  MS.  [Dresden]  134.14-15):  ciyon  ed  I 
Gannag  Menog  pad  hamestarig  rasenldanh  sardlh  6  abezag  garmih  T  huSklh  6  abezag 
xwedih  garmih  pad  sardlh  ud  xwedih  pad  husldh  wadomandiha  anaftan  zlndagan  T  wen 
bawiSn  agarenldan  dam  rawagth  padiranenldan. 

50  Denkard  3.157.18  (Madan  MS.  167.20-21;  B  MS.  [Dresden]  128.12-13):  besaz 
niyazih  l  tan  cim  adrang  sard  huSk  ud  ebgatig  petyarag  T  6  garm-xwed  xon  tan  madag. 

51  Denkard  3.157.18  (Madan  MS.  167.20-169.11;  B  MS.  [Dresden]  128.12-129.16). 
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and  water)  were  initially  created  so  they  could  provide  support  for  the 
primordial  plant.52  When  Ahreman  attacked  the  good  creation,  however, 
he  inflicted  dryness  on  the  plant  and  caused  it  to  wither,  after  which  the 
cold  and  the  dry  are  the  special  enemies  of  vegetation,  as  of  life  itself.53 

The  warm-moist,  which  is  that  which  makes  plants  grow,  is  adversarial  to 
the  cold-dry,  which  is  the  destroyer,  the  terror  of  plants.  And  the  cold-dry, 
which  is  the  destroyer,  the  terror  of  plants,  is  adversarial  to  the  warm- 
moist,  which  is  that  which  makes  plants  grow.54 

These  materials  let  us  hypothesize  that  the  annual  circuit  of  the  Achae- 
menian  kings  may  have  been  designed  to  secure  something  more  grand 
than  the  ruler's  personal  health  or  bodily  comfort.  By  seeking  to  place 
and  maintain  himself  in  perennially  warm  and  moist  climates,  the  king 
centered  his  empire  in  the  most  Ohrmazdean  spaces,  whose  physical 
qualities  were  uniquely  conducive  to  the  flourishing  of  life  in  all  its 
forms:  vegetative,  animal,  and  human.  Such  an  environment  also  mir- 
rored the  way  things  were  at  the  dawn  of  time,  when  the  world  was  fresh 
from  the  Wise  Lord's  hand,  before  the  onslaught  of  evil  introduced  cold, 
dryness,  death  and  disease  into  creation.  In  this  way,  vitality  could  be 
best  maintained  and  that  vitality  could  diffuse  from  the  empire's  mobile, 
but  ever-perfect  center  to  its  less  stable,  salubrious,  and  moral  peripher- 
ies. Once  more,  Achaemenian  discourse  and  practice  seem  oriented 
toward  the  paradisal. 


52  According  to  Greater  BundahiSn  la.ll  (TD  MS.  20.11-12):  "And  for  the  help  of 
the  plant,  he  created  water  and  fire."  u-S  dad  6  ayarih  urwar  ud  ab  ud  ataxs.  Cf.  Selections 
of  Zadspram  34.50-51,  which  offers  a  somewhat  different  analysis. 

53  Greater  BundahiSn  4. 17,  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.6-7. 

54  Denkard  3.390  (Madan  MS.  369.5-8;  B  MS.  [Dresden]  285.19-21):  ciyon  garmog 
xwed  ta  urwar  waxsenidar  hambadlglh  sard  huSk  sahm  I  urwaran  osenidar  sard  huSk  sahm 
T  urwar  osenidar  hambadlglh.  garmog  xwed  ta  urwar  waxsenidar. 


Chapter  Four 


IL  FAUT  CULTIVER  NOTRE  JARDIN: 
ON  ACHAEMENIAN  HORTICULTURE  AND  IMPERIALISM 


I 

Although  no  Persian  description  of  the  Achaemenian  pleasure  parks 
survives,  the  etymology  of  Median  *pairi.daiza,  Old  Persian  pairi.daida, 
and  the  host  of  loanwords  derived  therefrom  lets  us  infer  that  these  struc- 
tures were  marked  by  a  wall  (daiza,  daida,  etc.),  separating  the  environ- 
ment inside  from  that  which  lay  beyond.1  Such  walls  could  serve  a  mili- 
tary function,  securing  select  spaces  against  violence  from  the  outside,  as 
when  Old  Persian  didd  (most  literally  "wall")  is  used  to  denote  a  defen- 
sive bastion  or  fortress.2  Walls  could  also  serve  to  mark  concentrations 
of  wealth,  power,  and  status,  as  when  palace  walls  enclosed  a  treasury, 
temple,  or  royal  complex.3  Walls  of  this  type  could  also  become  objects 
of  rich  decoration  and  symbolic  adornment,  as  at  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  the 
latter  of  which  offered  a  model  of  the  cosmos  itself.4  And  when  walls  of 
either  sort  fell  into  disrepair,  the  king  was  obliged  to  restore  them, 
thereby  renewing  the  order  they  both  preserved  and  created.5 

Although  the  inside  was  usually  valorized  in  contradistinction  to  a 
lesser  outside,  the  opposite  relation  could  also  obtain,  as  in  the  use  of 
encircling  walls  to  create  a  distinctly  unpleasant  type  of  "paradise." 
Thus,  Avestan  pairiAaeza,  precisely  cognate  to  the  Median  and  Persian 
forms,  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Avesta,  in  formulaic  passages  that  take 

1  The  term  is  a  compound,  cognate  with  Greek  7iepi-xeixo<;  and,  like  the  latter,  it 
denotes  an  "encircling  wall."  Walls  are  mentioned  in  some  of  the  Greco-Roman  descrip- 
tions of  paradeisoi9  but  are  not  a  consistent  feature,  perhaps  being  taken  for  granted.  See, 
for  instance,  Xenophon,  Hellenica  4.1.15,  Curtius  Rufus  8.1.12,  and  Achilles  Tatius  1.15. 

2  Thus  DB  §§13,  27,  28,  45,  and  47. 

3  See,  for  instance,  Herodotus  *s  description  of  Ecbatana  (1.98):  "There  are  seven  cir- 
cles [of  walls]  in  all.  Inside  the  last  one  are  the  royal  chambers  and  the  treasuries." 
kokXcov  8*  £6vxcov  xa>v  auvarcavxcov  tnxa9  £v  5f|  xqj  xeXeoxaia)  xa  PamA/rjia  £veaxi 
Kai  ol  GrjaaupoL 

4  The  decorations  on  the  walls  at  Susa  are  mentioned  at  DSf  §§3i,  3k.  The  walls  of 
Ecbatana  are  mentioned  at  DB  §32  and  are  described  by  Herodotus  1.98. 

5  For  examples  of  the  king's  responsibility  to  restore  walls,  see  CB  §13  and  DSe  §5. 
The  topos  is  well  attested  elsewhere  in  Mesopotamia. 
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up  the  question  of  where  and  how  the  most  severe  types  of  pollution 
should  be  treated.  Among  women,  this  would  be  the  pollution  of  one 
who  has  produced  a  still-born  infant;  among  men,  one  who  has  had 
sustained  contact  with  corpses.6  Both  of  these  should  be  taken  to  "the 
place  on  this  earth  that  is  most  waterless,  most  plantless,  whose  soil  is 
most  purified,  driest,  and  where  animals,  small  and  large,  traverse 
its  paths  in  fewest  numbers..."7  In  this  barren  terrain,  pious  Mazda- 
worshippers  were  enjoined  to  erect  an  encircling  wall  (pairi.daeza)* 
inside  of  which  the  non-mother  would  pass  twelve  days  of  purification 
before  she  could  return  to  her  normal  existence.9  Less  fortunate  was  the 
corpse-handler,  who  was  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  inside 
the  enclosure,  until  he  becomes  old  and  decrepit  or  literally  "one  whose 
fluid  has  dried  up"  (pairistdJcsudro).10  Upon  death,  his  skull  should 
be  flayed  and  his  body  fed  to  vultures,  at  which  time  only  would  he  be 
released  from  the  corruption  afflicting  his  body.11 

The  space  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  existence  in  this  fashion  is  named  and 
constituted  as  a  "paradise,"  i.e.  a  walled  enclosure.  In  pointed  contrast  to 

6  Videvdad  5.45  and  3.15,  respectively.  The  title  assigned  to  the  man  (iristd.kaSa)  is 
uncertain  and  Pahlavi  commentaries  take  it  to  denote  one  who  has  transported  a  corpse  by 
himself  (a  "corpse-leader"  nasa-salar  or  "one  who  has  borne  the  dead  alone"  rist  ke-8 
ewdz  bar).  For  these,  see  Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  col.  1530,  James 
Darmesteter,  Le  ZendAvesta  (Paris:  Annales  du  Musee  Guimet,  1892-93)  2:  38n26,  and 
Helmut  Humbach,  "Bestattungsformen  im  Videvdat,"  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende 
Sprachforschung  77  (1961):  103-5."  Surely  the  first  element  of  the  Avestan  compound 
denotes  the  dead  body  of  a  righteous/truthful  person,  but  the  second  element  could  derive 
from  the  verbs  ka$-  ("to  teach"),  kar-  ("to  make,  to  do"),  or  kart-  ("to  cut"). 

7  Videvdad  3.15:  aat  mraot  ahuro  mazda.  yat  arjhat  airjh&  zamo  vl.apo.temamca 
vl.uruuaro.temsmca  yaoZdato.zsmotemomca  huSko.tsmamca  kambiStamca  aete  pa0& 
fraiian  pasuuasca  staoraca...  Cf.  Videvdad  5.46.  On  yaoida  see  Georges  Dumezil,  "A 
propos  de  latin  /wj,"  Revue  de  Vhistoire  des  religions  134  (1948):  95-99,  which  remains 
preferable  to  Jacques  Duchesne-Guillemin,  "Reflections  on  lyaoZda\  with  a  Digression 
on  xvaetvada6a"  in  Jaan  Puhvel,  ed.,  Myth  and  Law  among  the  Indo-Europeans  (Berke- 
ley: University  of  California  Press,  1970),  pp.  203-10. 

8  Videvdad  3.18  and  5.49:  aetaSa  he  aete  mazdaiiasna  airjha  zamo  pairi.daezan  pairi. 
daezaiian.  The  verb  (pairLdaez-  "to  erect  an  encircling  wall")  and  its  object  (pairi. 
daezqn,  in  the  accusative)  mirror  one  another. 

9  Videvdad  5.50-56. 

10  Videvdad  3.20.  The  Pahlavi  translation  of  pairiStajcSudra.  takes  it  to  denote  an  impo- 
tent old  man  whose  semen  is  exhausted:  padirag  Susr,  gad  ne  tuwdn  ("against  the  semen, 
not  able  to  copulate").  The  second  element  of  the  Avestan  compound  —  xSudra  "fluid," 
rather  than  taoxman  or  ciOra,  which  more  literally  denote  "semen,  seed"  —  suggests  that  a 
more  general  process  of  drying  out  was  intended,  of  which  impotence  was  only  a  part. 

11  Videvdad  3.20-21.  Exposure  to  birds  is  the  normal  fate  of  corpses  among  Zoroas- 
trians.  Flaying  of  the  scalp,  however,  is  a  much  more  unusual  practice.  Conceivably,  it 
may  represent  an  attempt  to  separate  one's  hair,  the  microcosmic  homologue  of  plants, 
from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
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its  Achaemenian  counterpart,  the  environment  within  these  walls  is  repeat- 
edly marked  as  a  space  of  desiccation,  where  the  absence  of  moisture  ren- 
ders everything  dead  and  sterile.  In  sequence,  the  text  works  its  way 
through  the  order  of  creation,  which  mirrors  the  alimentary  chain.  Thus,  the 
enclosure  has  no  water  (vldpd.tamamca),  no  plants  (vl.uruuard.tdmdmca), 
an  earth  that  is  purified  (yaozddtd.zamamca)  and  dried  out  (hu$kd.z9ma. 
tdmdmcd),  where  animals  make  themselves  scarce  {kambiStamca  aete  paOd 
frayqn  pasuuasca  staordca),  and  is  a  space  that  no  humans  enter,  save  the 
man  most  tainted  with  death  (iristd.kaM),  whose  bodily  fluids  have  dried 
up  (pairistcucSudro).  In  addition,  it  is  specified  that  this  miserable  wretch 
must  be  kept  at  least  thirty  paces  distant  from  fire,  water,  the  grass  strewn 
to  consecrate  ritual  space  (Av.  bardsmari),  and  all  righteous/truthful  per- 
sons, lest  he  defile  these  four  sacred  objects.12  The  logic  of  this  set  is  trans- 
parent, moreover,  as  the  four  items  represent  heat  (fire),  moisture  (water), 
plants  {bardsman\  and  humans  (the  aSavari),  which  is  to  say  the  good, 
life-sustaining  elements  of  the  Wise  Lord's  original  creation. 

Whence  our  conclusion:  In  all  Iranian  sources,  the  wall  that  defines  a 
"paradisal"  sphere  serves  to  separate  life  from  death,  the  moist  from  the 
dry,  a  space  of  flourishing  and  happiness  from  one  of  death  and  sorrow. 
In  both  the  Achaemenian  and  the  Avestan  variants,  the  realm  outside  the 
walls  is  constituted  as  the  existential  norm,  in  contrast  to  which  the 
space  inside  is  highly  marked.  In  the  former  case,  however,  the  paradisal 
inside  represents  an  enhancement  of  everything  that  makes  life  thrive;  in 
the  latter,  a  diminution  of  the  same  qualities  (Table  4.1). 


* —  i  1 — "  :  1 

■  ■.  ■  ,■  . .. 

L..<          ,   ■/  „.,.-  ;  

Inside  Walls 

Outside  Walls 

Achaemenian 
paradeisos 
(as  per 
Greek 
sources) 

+ 

Abundant  water,  plants,  animals 

Perfect  warmth 
Space  of  pleasure,  reserved  for 
the  king  and  nobles 

Normal  existence 

Avestan  pairi. 
daeza 
(Videvddd 
3.15-21) 

Dry,  without  plants  or  animals 
Space  of  purification,  reserved 
for  the  man  most  polluted 
by  death 

+ 

Normal  existence, 
marked  by  fire  (warmth), 
water  (moisture),  sacred 

strew  (plants),  and 
righteous/truthful  people 

Table  4.1  Conditions  inside  and  outside  different  versions  of  "paradise." 


12  Videvdad  3.15-17. 
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II 

Photius  defines  the  paradeisos  as  "a  place  for  walking,  with  trees  and 
water"13  and  Greek  descriptions  almost  universally  stress  the  moist  cli- 
mate within  the  walls  that  helped  all  creatures  flourish.14  Trees  and 
plants  were  mentioned  most  often  and  most  emphatically,  but  animals 
were  also  found,  usually  in  special  paradeisoi  devoted  to  hunting.  The 
ultimate  beneficiaries  of  these  structures,  however,  were  righteous  (i.e. 
noble)  humans  and  above  all,  the  king.  As  in  Photius 's  definition,  par- 
ticular emphasis  was  normally  placed  on  plants  and  water  —  the  lowest 
elements  of  the  food  chain,  on  which  all  others  depend  —  and  the  texts 
regularly  emphasize  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  latter.  Xenophon, 
for  instance,  described  one  garden  as  "an  extremely  large  and  beautiful 
paradeisos,  which  had  all  that  the  seasons  bring  forth."15  and  another  as 
"a  large  and  beautiful  paradeisos,  shaggy  with  all  kinds  of  trees."16  His 
fullest  statement  on  the  subject,  however,  referred  to  "gardens,  which 
are  called  paradeisoi,  full  of  everything  good  and  beautiful  that  the  earth 
cares  to  grow."17  Other  authors  make  the  same  point,  as  when  Arrian 
describes  Cyrus's  royal  preserve  (basilikdi)  at  Pasargadae  as  possessing 
"every  sort  of  tree,"18  or  when  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  Persepolis  as 
having  "varied  plantings  of  paradeisoi,  with  trees  of  every  sort."19 


13  Photius,  Lexicon  383.2:  Ilap&8£tao<;*  to  £veat6<;*  a?ipalvei  Se  oiov  x6 
&H7teptftaTeia0ai  xe0ei|i£va)<;  8id  rrjv  dvaiaOrjaiav  6  yap  TtapdSeiaoc;  £ni  too  rcep- 
it&tou  SevSpa  Kai  oSaTa  £%o\xoc; 

14  The  abundant  waters  of  a  paradeisos  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1.2.7, 
Plutarch,  Alcibiades  24.5,  Diodorus  Siculus  5.19.2  and  19.21.3,  Curtius  Rufus  8.1.12,  Song 
of  Solomon  4.12-15,  Ecclesiastes  2.6,  Septuagint  Genesis  2.10-14,  Numbers  24.6,  Isaiah 
1.30.  Irrigation  is  specifically  mentioned  by  Ctesias,  688F34  in  Felix  Jacoby,  Die  Frag- 
mente  der  griechischen  Historiker  (Berlin:  Weidmann,  1923),  Arrian,  Anabasis  6.29 .4  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  5.19.2.  Contrast  to  surrounding  areas  that  are  too  hot  and  dry  figures  in 
Arrian,  Indica  8.40.2-3,  Diodorus  Siculus  19.21.2-3,  and  Septuagint  Isaiah  51:  3. 

15  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1.4.10:  TtapdSeiaoq  rcdvu  psyac,  Kai  KaX6<;,  2xo£)v  rcdvra 
oaa  ©pat  (poouai. 

16  Ibid.  2.4.14:  rcapaoeiaou  peydXoo  Kai  KaXou  Kai  5aaeo<;  navToicov  8ev8pcov. 

17  Xenophon,  (Economicus  4.13:  Krjrcoi  tb  eaovrai  ol  rcapd8eiaoi  KaA,otip£Voi 
rcavrcov  KaXtf)V  T6  KdyaGcov  psaroi,  oaa  f|  yx\  cpueiv  9eA,si.  Ibid  4.14:  dvdyKTi  toivov,  & 
Sd)KpaT£<;,  evOa  ye  SiaTpipei  abxoq,  Kai  orccoc,  tfx;  KctU.iara  KaTeoKeoaapevoi  gaovrai 
ol  jcapdSeiaoi  £TtiueX,eta0at  SevSpsai  Kai  toi<;  aXXoiq  drcaai  koA.oi<;,  5aa  f|  yr\  (puei. 

18  Arrian,  Anabasis  6.29.4:  ev  ITaaapyd8at<;  £v  Tq>  PaaiXiKCp  Kupoo  &Keivoi) 
Tdipov,  Kai  rcepi  afrcov  akuoq  rcecpursuaOai  8ev8p©v  7tavTolcov. 

19  Diodorus  Siculus  19.21.3:  rcapaSsiaov  <pUTeia<;  noiKiXaq,  2ti  8e  TcavroSaTcwv 
8ev8 pcov.  That  paradeisoi  contained  trees  or  plants  "of  every  sort"  is  also  stated  by 
Arrian,  Indica  8.40.3-4,  Diodorus  Siculus  5.19.2,  and  Longus  4.2.  Abundance  of  vegeta- 
tion is  signaled  in  more  general  terms  by  Xenophon,  Hellenica  4.1.33,  idem,  (Economicus 
4.14,  Diodorus  Siculus  14.79.2,  Achilles  Tatius  1.15,  and  Song  of  Solomon  4.13-14. 
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Such  descriptions  are  a  commonplace  in  the  Greek  sources,  and  simi- 
lar themes  recur  in  all  three  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  where  the 
term  pardes  appears,  a  term  normally  —  but  quite  inadequately  —  trans- 
lated as  "park"  or  "orchard."20  One  of  these  comes  in  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, roughly  contemporary  with  Xenophon,  which  describes  a  royal 
garden  in  fabulously  sensual  language  and  images.  Bubbling  with  waters 
and  teeming  with  vegetation,  it  provides  delight  for  all  the  senses.  The 
profusion  of  exotic  plants  is  particularly  emphasized  and,  befitting  this 
monarch's  reputation  for  luxury,  the  most  expensive  species  —  fruit- 
trees,  spices,  and  aromatics  —  are  given  prominent  mention. 

A  garden  locked  is  my  sister,  my  bride,  a  garden  locked,  a  fountain  sealed. 
Your  shoots  are  a  pardes  of  pomegranates 
with  all  choicest  fruits, 
henna  with  nard, 

nard  and  saffron,  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense, 
myrrh  and  aloes, 
with  all  chief  spices  — 

a  garden  fountain,  a  well  of  living  water,  and  flowing  streams  from  Lebanon. 
Awake,  O  north  wind, 
and  come,  O  south  wind! 

Blow  upon  my  garden,  let  its  fragrance  be  wafted  abroad. 
Let  my  beloved  come  to  his  garden,  and  eat  its  choicest  fruits.21 

The  Edenic  resonances  of  this  highly  charged  text  are  as  unmistakable  as 
its  erotic  dimension.  Allusions  to  Eden  also  figure  in  a  passage  from 
Ecclesiastes,  written  in  the  3rd  Century  B.C.E.  Here,  the  gloomy  narrator 
tests  himself  to  see  if  he  can  contemplate  the  greatest  of  goods  (tdv)  and 
the  foremost  of  life's  pleasures  (simhd)  and  still  cling  to  his  pessimism.22 
To  that  end,  he  conjures  up  the  following  image. 

/  made  myself  gardens  and  pardesim  and  planted  in  them  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees.  I  made  myself  pools  from  which  to  water  the  forest  of  growing 
trees?* 

20  Thus,  e.g.,  Francis  Brown,  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1906),  p.  825:  "preserve,  park,"  Franciscus  Zorell,  Lexicon 
Hebraicum  Veteris  Testamenti  (Rome:  Pontificium  Institutum  Biblicum,  1984),  p.  666: 
"arboretum  elegantius,  saeptum,"  Ernest  Klein,  A  Comprehensive  Etymological  Diction- 
ary of  the  Hebrew  Language  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1987),  p.  523:  "park,  orchard." 
Predictably,  the  Septuagint  translates  pardes  by  napa8siao<;;  the  Vulgate,  by  viridarium 
or  nemus. 

21  Song  of  Solomon  4.12-16,  Revised  Standard  Version,  slightly  modified. 

22  The  thought-experiment  is  framed  in  Ecclesiastes  2.1-2:  "I  said  to  myself,  'Come 
now,  I  will  make  a  test  of  pleasure;  enjoy  yourself.*  But  behold,  this  also  was  vanity. 
I  said  of  laughter,  'It  is  mad,'  and  of  pleasure,  'What  use  is  it?*" 

23  Ecclesiastes  2.5-6,  Revised  Standard  Version,  slightly  modified. 
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As  the  text  continues,  the  speaker  adds  slaves,  herds,  flocks,  silver  and 
gold,  song,  sexuality,  and  wisdom  to  his  fantasy  garden.  Even  so,  he 
remains  convinced  "All  is  vanity,"  a  point  that  holds  more  importance 
for  theologians  and  the  faithful  than  it  does  for  us.  By  contrast,  our 
attention  falls  on  several  details:  1)  The  text  imagines  that  the  greatest 
of  human  joys  are  to  be  found  in  a  well- watered  garden,  rich  in  vegeta- 
tion; 2)  It  specifies  that  this  garden  includes  "all  kinds  of  fruit  trees" 
a  phrase  echoing  descriptions  of  Eden,  as  commentators  have  regularly 
observed.24  3)  To  denote  this  plant-filled  haven,  where  primordial  bliss 
is  recovered,  the  text  chooses  the  relatively  rare  Persian  loanword 
pardes. 

Finally,  there  is  a  passage  narrating  events  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes'  reign  (445  B.C.E.),  when  -Nehemiah,  cupbearer  to  the  Per- 
sian king,  obtained  permission  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Jerusalem.25  Written 
shortly  thereafter,  the  book  of  Nehemiah  tells  how  he  asked  the  king  to 
instruct  Asaph,  keeper  of  the  "royal  paradise"  {pardes  lammelek)  to  pro- 
vide the  lumber  needed  for  restoration  of  the  gates  to  the  Temple's  for- 
tress and  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City.26  The  other  two  occurences  of 
Hebrew  pardes  suggest  that  Asaph  would  have  had  a  rich  and  varied 
preserve  from  which  to  draw  cedar,  cypress,  or  other  valued  species,  but 
the  text  does  not  make  this  explicit 27  It  does,  however,  indicate  that  the 

24  On  the  profusion  of  fruit  trees  in  Eden,  see  Genesis  1.1 1-12,  1.29,  2.9,  3:.-3.  These 
trees  are  explicitly  intended  for  humanity,  while  other  vegetation  is  shared  with  the  ani- 
mal species  (Gen.  1.29-30).  The  prohibition  on  eating  one  type  of  fruit  (Gen.  2.16-17, 
3.1-3)  establishes  the  following  distribution. 

God  :  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil 
Adam  and  Eve  (=  Humanity)  :  All  plants  with  seed,  esp.  fruit  trees 
Animals  :  Green  plants  without  seed 

On  the  relation  of  Ecclesiastes  to  the  Genesis  account  of  Eden,  see  Arian  J.C.  Verheij, 
"Paradise  Retried:  On  Qohelet  2:  4-6,"  Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  50 
(1991):  113-15  and  Martin  Rose,  "Je  me  suis  amSnage*  des  paradis...,"  Cahiers  protes- 
tants  (1997/3),  pp.  5-11. 

25  Nehemiah  2.1-6.  On  the  historical  background,  see  Kenneth  Hoglund,  Achaemenid 
Imperial  Administration  in  Syria-Palestine  and  the  Missions  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Atlanta:  Scholars'  Press,  1992). 

26  The  text  does  not  make  clear  where  this  paradeisos  was  located,  although  Lebanon 
and  the  area  near  Jericho  seem  the  likeliest  possibilities.  The  name  Asaph  is  Hebrew 
and  suggests  a  local  paradeisarios,  a  title  attested  in  Hesychius  (s.v.  £pvoKOU©v)  which 
corresponds  to  Syriac  pardayspana,  Armenian  partizpan,  and  New  Persian  palezban. 
On  these  titles,  see  Bremmer,  "Paradise:  From  Persia,  via  Greece,  into  the  Septuagint," 
op  cit.,  p.  4. 

27  According  to  DSf  §3g,  cedar  and  another  prestigious  hardwood  (yakd,  most  proba- 
bly cypress)  were  used  in  the  construction  of  Darius's  palace  at  Susa,  the  former  trans- 
ported from  Lebanon,  the  latter  from  Gandhara  and  Carmania. 
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request  was  granted  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  advanced  the  sacred  task 
of  restoration  through  Nehemiah,  the  king,  and  his  paradise-keeper,  in 
that  order  of  importance.28 

Ill 

The  figure  of  Asaph  suggests  that  maintenance  of  the  paradeisoi  was 
entrusted  to  local  officials  and  Xenophon  tells  that  satraps  were  charged 
to  create  such  gardens  in  every  province  of  the  empire.29  Similarly,  the 
letter  Darius  is  purported  to  have  written  to  "his  servant,  Gadatas" 
includes  high  praise  for  the  latter's  botanical  efforts.30  "Insofar  as  you 
cultivate  my  land  well,  transplanting  fruit  trees  from  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  regions  of  lower  Asia,  I  propose  to  applaud  you,  and  for  these 
things  great  gratitude  is  bestowed  upon  you  in  the  royal  household."31 
While  the  authenticity  of  this  text  has  recently  been  disputed,  even  were 
it  a  forgery,  it  would  still  reflect  widespread  understanding  that  the 
Achaemenian  kings  and  their  servants  were  interested  in  acquiring  exotic 
trees  from  farflung  parts  of  the  empire  for  placement  in  their  pleasure 
gardens.32 

28  Nehemiah  2.8. 

29  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  8.6.12. 

30  The  text  is  available  in  in  Brandenstein  and  Mayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Altpersi- 
schen,  p.  91  or  Russell  Meiggs  and  David  Lewis,  eds.,  A  Selection  of  Greek  Historical 
Insriptions  to  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1969),  pp.  20-21. 
It  begins  with  this  salutation:  "Darius,  King  of  kings,  son  of  Hystaspes,  says  these  things 
to  his  servant,  Gadatas"  BaaiXei)<;  paaiXecov  Aapsio<;  6  "YaxdanEG)  TaSaxai  8outaDi 
xd8e  Xzyev  Greek  SouAxx;  has  frequently  been  understood  to  be  a  translation  of  Old 
Persian  bandaka. 

31  Ibid.:  6xi  uev  yap  xfjv  t\ir\v  £K7tovei<;  yfiv,  xoix;  nipav  ECxppdxoo  Kaprcoix;  lid 
xa  kcixco  xf]<;  'AcKcu;  uipr|  KaxacpuxeutDV,  ztnaiv<b  ar\v  TtpoGsaiv  Kai  8id  xauxd  croi 
Ksiaexai  ^eydXn,  X&PlS  ^u  pctcnXeox;  otxan.  On  Gadatas,  see  Jack  Balcer,  A  Prosopo- 
graphical  Study  of  the  Ancient  Persians  Royal  and  Noble,  C.  550-450  B.C.  (Lewiston, 
NY:  Edwin  Mellen,  1993),  pp.  208-9  and  253. 

32  On  the  question  of  authenticity,  the  most  recent  discussion  is  Pierre  B  riant,  "His- 
toire  et  archeologie  d'un  texte:  La  lettre  de  Darius  a  Gadatas,"  in  Mauro  Giorgieri,  et  al., 
eds.,  Licia  e  Lidia  prima  delV  ellenizzazione  (Rome:  Istituto  di  Studi  sulle  Civilta  dell' 
Egeo  e  del  Vicino  Oriente,  2003),  pp.  107-44,  also  available  at  http://www.achemenet. 
conVpdf/souspresse/briant/gadatas.pdf.  Less  skeptical  treatments  include  F.  Lochner-Hut- 
tenbach,  "Brief  des  Konigs  Darius  an  den  Satrapen  Gadatas,"  in  Brandenstein  and 
Mayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Altpersischen,  pp.  91-98,  Laura  Boffo,  "La  lettera  di  Dario  I  a 
Gadata:  I  privilegi  del  tempio  di  Apollo,"  Bulletino  delV  Istituto  di  Diritto  Romano  81 
(1978):  267-303,  Josef  Wiesehofer,  "Zur  Frage  der  Echtheit  des  Dareios-Briefes  an 
Gadatas,"  Rheinisches  Museum  130  (1987):  396-98,  and  Rudiger  Schmitt,  "Bemerkun- 
gen  zu  dem  sog.  Gadatas-Brief,"  Zeitschrift  fur  Papyrologie  und  Epigraphik  1 12  (1996): 
95-101. 
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While  most  of  this  work  was  surely  delegated  to  lower  level  opera- 
tives, some  texts  indicate  that  at  times  the  Achaemenian  monarchs 
became  personally  involved.  Thus,  Herodotus  recounts  that  Xerxes  so 
admired  the  beauty  of  a  plane  tree  that  he  placed  gold  ornaments  on  it 
and  assigned  one  of  his  "immortals"  as  its  guardian.33  The  topos  of 
King-as-gardener,  which  is  well  attested  for  other  civilizations  of  the 
Ancient  Near  East,  also  figures  in  a  gloss  the  Vulgate  adds  to  Esther  1.5, 
stating  that  Artaxerxes'  palace  garden  "was  planted  by  the  royal  hand."34 
The  fullest  and  earliest  application  of  this  theme  to  the  Achaemenians, 
however,  appears  in  two  passages  of  Xenophon.35  The  first  of  these 
speaks  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  founder  of  the  empire  and  dynasty;  the  sec- 
ond, of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who  rose  in  rebellion  against  his  brother, 
Artaxerxes  II,  in  401  B.C.E.  The  two  descriptions  closely  parallel  each 
other  and  are  meant  to  do  so,  for  they  are  part  of  the  discursive  cam- 
paign the  rebel  waged  to  represent  himself  as  embodying  the  same  royal 
virtues  as  did  his  illustrious  namesake.  Xenophon,  who  served  as  a  mer- 
cenary officer  in  the  rebel  army,  simply  repeats  the  propaganda  to  which 
he  was  exposed. 

The  first  passage  begins  with  a  general  description  of  the  paradeisos 
as  an  exquisitely  pleasant  garden,  filled  with  beautiful  plants  of  every 
sort,  where  the  king  spends  most  of  his  time  and  tends  the  trees  himself, 
the  greatest  of  men  being  concerned  with  the  largest  and  most  imposing 
of  plants.  The  text  then  goes  on  to  assert  that  Cyrus  the  Great  took  equal 
pride  in  his  agricultural  and  military  excellence;  further,  that  he  under- 
stood these  as  interdependent  pursuits,  both  equally  necessary  to  the 
realm's  well-being. 

"Further"  said  Socrates,  "In  as  many  regions  as  he  resides  and  to 
which  he  returns,  [the  king]  takes  care  of  them  such  that  there  are  gardens, 
which  are  called  paradeisoi,  full  of  everything  good  and  beautiful  that  the 
earth  cares  to  grow,  and  in  these  he  passes  most  of  his  time  when  the  cli- 
mate does  not  prevent  it" 


33  Herodotus  7.31:  6  Ssp^i;  xf)v  686v  eupe  rcXaT&vi<JTOV,  tf|v  k&XXeoc;  elveica 
5©pnaauevo<;  ic6am>  xpuaeq>  Kai  u^sSovq)  d9avtiT©  dvSpi  Inxxpiyaq...  Aelian 
ridicules  Xerxes  for  this  incident  Varia  Historia  2.14  and  9.39.  See  further  the  discussion 
of  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse,  pp.  246-48. 

34  Horn*  et  nemoris  quod  regio  cultu  et  manu  consitum  erat. 

35  On  this  theme,  see  Fauth,  "Der  koni^liche  Gartner  und  Jager  im  Paradeisos,"  op  cit., 
Pierre  Briant,  Rois,  tributs,  et  paysans:  Etudes  sur  les  formations  tributaires  du  Moyen- 
Orient  ancien  (Paris:  Les  Belles  Lettres,  1982),  pp.  176-88,  451-56,  idem,  "A  propos  du 
roi-jardinier:  remarques  sur  rhistoire  d'un  dossier  documentaire,"  Achaemenid  History  13 
(2003):  33-49. 
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"By  Zeus"  said  Critobulus,  "It  is  then  necessary,  Socrates,  that  the 
paradeisoi  where  the  king  passes  his  time  be  equipped  with  trees  for  him  to 
tend,  and  all  the  other  fair  things  the  earth  grows" 

"And  some  say,  Critobulus,  that  when  the  king  gives  gifts,  he  first 
calls  upon  those  who  are  good  in  war,  since  it  is  no  use  to  have  much  ter- 
ritory to  plow  if  there  are  not  those  who  can  defend  it.  Second,  he  gives  to 
those  who  prepare  the  fields  best  and  make  them  productive,  saying  that 
the  valiant  cannot  live  if  there  are  not  those  who  labor.  It  is  told  that  Cyrus, 
who  was  the  most  seemly  king,  once  said  to  those  who  had  been  called  to 
receive  gifts  that  rightly  he  should  take  the  gifts  of  both  (kinds  of  recipi- 
ents). For  he  said  he  was  the  best  at  tending  the  fields  and  at  protecting 
those  who  did  the  tending." 

"Well,  Socrates,"  said  Critobulus,  "If  Cyrus  said  these  things,  then  he 
gloried  no  less  in  tending  the  fields  than  he  did  in  military  matters."*6 

Much  the  same  case  is  made  for  Cyrus  the  Younger,  for  whom  several 
further  points  are  added.  First,  the  text  emphasizes  his  planning  and 
managerial  skills,  as  evidenced  by  the  garden's  well-ordered  geometry 
and  the  perfect  execution  of  his  design.  Second,  the  plants'  visual 
appearance  and  their  varied  perfumes  combine  to  produce  synaesthenic 
pleasures,  reminiscent  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  heavenly  gardens, 
as  described  in  Avestan  and  Pahlavi  scriptures.37  Finally,  the  prince  him- 
self mirrors  the  garden  as  a  model  of  perfection.  Like  paradise  itself,  he 
is  beautiful,  fragrant,  and  richly  ornamented:  the  image  of  things  as  the 
Wise  Lord  intended  them  to  be. 


36  Xenophon,  (Economicus  4.13-17:  "Exi  5s  npoq  xouxoiq,  e*q>T|  6  Z(DKpdxr|q,  ev 
67c6aai<;  xe  x®PaW  e'voiKei  Kai  el<;  67i6aa<;  Srciaxpecpexat,  tniptXeitai  xouxwv, 
Stcgx;  KfjTCoi  xe  Saovxai  ol  rcapdSeiaoi  KaXou^evoi  rcdvxcov  koXxov  xe  KdyaGcav  uea- 
xoi,  6aa  f|  yr\  <poeiv  Gekei,  Kal  ev  xooxok;  auxd<;  xd  nkeiaxa  Siaxpiflei,  6xav  uf)  fj 
©pa  xoo  gxoix;  e^eipyfl.  Nf)  Ai\  e*q>T|  6  KpixoPoukoc;,  dvdyKt)  xoivuv,  &  £a>Kpaxe<;, 
evGa  ye  Siaxpipei  aoxo<;,  Kai  bnax;  foq  KdMaaxa  KaxeoKeoaauevoi  gaovxai  ol 
rcapd8eiaoi  e7upeA,6lo9ai  8ev8pem  Kai  xoi<;  aXXoiq  arcaai  KaXoTq,  5aa  f|  yfj  cpuei. 
<t>aai  8e  xive<;,  gqnj  6  X©Kpdxr|<;,  a>  KpixopouXe,  Kai  oxav  8©pa  SiSa>  6  pamXeoq, 
rcpwxov  \lbv  eloKalew  xoix;  KoXi\i&  dyaOoix;  yeyov6xaq,  oxi  o£>5ev  dyzXoc,  iioXXh 
dpoov,  el  |xf|  eisv  ol  dpf|4ovxe<;*  8euxepov  8e  xoix;  KaxaoKeod£ovxa<;  xd<;  x^P0^ 
apiaxa  Kai  e*vepyoo<;  rcoioovxa*;  Xeyovxa,  6xi  oo§'  dv  ol  dAjctuoi  8uvaivxo  £rjv,  el 
\ir\  elev  ol  epya^o^ievoi.  Aeyexai  8e  Kai  Ki5p6<;  rcoxe,  oarcep  e$5oKina>xaxo<;  br\ 
fiaoxXexx;  yeyevr|xai,  elrceiv  xoT<;  ini  xd  8copa  KeKXrinevou;,  5xi  adxoq  dv  Sneaky  xd 
d^Kpoxspcov  5copa  XapPdvoi*  KaxaoKeud^ew  xe  yap  dpiaxo<;  elvai  Sept]  x©Pav  Ka* 
dpfiyeiv  xoi£  KaxeaKeuaapevoi<;.  Kopoc;  uev  xoivuv,  Icpr]  6  KpixofiouXot;,  & 
Zd)Kpaxe<;,  Kai  im\ya.XXezo  o68ev  f|xxov,  el  xauxa  £A,eyev,  Ini  xco  xfopac,  Svepyovx; 
rcotew  Kai  Kaxacnceod^eiv  r\  tni  xo>  7toA,euiKO<;  elvai. 

37  Hadoxt  Nask  2.7-8,  Arda  Wiraz  Namag  8.15-19  and  19.19-23  (Vahman),  Selections 
of  Zadspram  30.52-55,  Greater  Bundahisn  30.15  (TD2  MS  201.6-8). 
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He  said  that  [Cyrus]  showed  him  the  paradeisos  in  Sardis.  Lysander  was 
amazed  at  the  beautiful  trees,  their  even  growth,  their  straight  rows,  their 
fair  angles  beautifully  laid  out,  and  the  many  sweet  smells  that  accompa- 
nied them  as  they  strolled.  Marveling  at  these  things,  he  said  "Cyrus,  I 
truly  marvel  at  the  beauty  of  these  things,  and  I  especially  am  impressed  at 
your  measuring  out  and  arranging  each  one  of  these  so  carefully  in  ranks. " 

Hearing  these  things,  Cyrus  was  delighted  and  said  "Truly,  Lysander, 
all  the  measuring  and  arranging  is  mine,  as  is  the  planting." 

And  Lysander,  having  observed  him  and  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  robes 
he  wore  and  perceiving  the  beauty  of  his  fragrance  and  that  of  his  neck- 
laces, armlets,  and  other  ornamentation,  said  "What  are  you  saying, 
Cyrus?  Have  you  planted  some  of  these  with  your  own  hands?  " 

And  Cyrus  answered  him:  "Do  you  marvel,  Lysander?  I  swear  to  you 
by  Mithra.  Whenever  I  am  healthy,  never  yet  have  I  dined  without  being 
sweaty,  either  from  military  or  from  agricultural  labors,  always  seeking 
honor  through  strenuous  exercises  "3S 


IV 

For  all  that  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  descriptions  repeatedly  state  that  the 
king's  gardens  included  plants  "of  every  species"  they  offer  little  expla- 
nation of  why  this  was  so.  A  hint  may  be  gleaned,  perhaps,  from  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  "paradises"  mentioned  in  the  Persepolis  Treas- 
ury Texts.  This  is  Vispa-siydtis,  which  —  as  Emile  Benveniste  first  rec- 
ognized —  is  a  compound  meaning  "All-happiness."39  One  can  infer, 
moreover,  that  the  project  of  assembling  all  (Old  Persian  vispa)  plants 

38  Xenophon,  (Economicus  4.20-24:  Kai  xov  £v  £dp5scn  rcapdSsiaov  IrciSsiKVUvai 
auxdv  £q>r|.  inzx  5s  £9auua£sv  afcxov  6  A6aav5po<;,  cb<;  KaXd  ^ev  xd  5sv5pa  eitj,  Si* 
Taoo  5s  [id]  irscpoxsousva,  dpGoi  5s  ol  axixot  xcov  5sv5pcov,  s6y6via  5s  rcdvxa 
KaA,<5<;  eXt\,  dauai  5e  JioMai  Kai  rjSsiai  aonTcapouapxotev  abxdiq  Tcspircaxoucri,  Kai 
xaoxa  Gaoud^cov  eircsv*  'AXX*  £ycb  xoi,  g>  KCps,  rcdvxa  usv  xaoxa  Gauud^co  Ini  xcp 
kclXXeu  noXb  5s  paMov  dyauat  xou  Kaxa|isxpf|aavx6<;  aot  Kai  5iaxd£avxo<;  gKaaxa 
xouxcov.  &Kouaavxa  5s  xauxa  xov  Kupou  fjaGfjvai  xs  Kai  sIttsTv  TaCxa  xoivuv,  & 
AoaavSps,  £ycb  rcdvxa  Kai  Stsuexpnaa  Kai  8isxa£a,  £cm  5*  afcxcov,  (pdvat,  &  Kai 
£<puxst)aa  abxoq.  Kai,  6  Auaav5po<;  ^<pr|,  d7topA,sya<;  el<;  aftxdv  Kai  IScbv  xcov  xs 
Ipaxicov  xo  KaXXoq  cov  sl/s  Kai  xtfe  6g\it\<;  ala06|asvo<;  Kai  xcov  orpercxcbv  Kai  xcov 
ysXtcov  fx6  KhXXoq]  Kai  xou  aXXov  Koapou  ou  sixsv,  slrcsiv,  Ti  Xiysiq,  (pdvai,  co 
Kops?  r\  yap  au  xaiq  aaiq  %zpvi  xooxcov  xi  £(p6xsocra<;;  Kai  x6v  Kupov 
dTtOKpivaaGai,  0aoud£st<;  xouxo,  <pdvai,  &  AuaavSps;  6javoui  aoi  xov  MiGpnv, 
oxavjisp  fcyiaivco,  jitjttqtcoxs  Ssuivfjaai  rcpiv  ISpcocrai  r\  xcov  ttoXsuikcov  xi  r)  xcov 
yscopyiKCOv  Epycov  usksxcov  r\  dsi  sv  ys  xi  cptXoxiuouusvoq. 

39  fimile  Benveniste,  "Notes  sur  les  tablettes-61amites  de  Persepolis,"  Journal  asi- 
atique  246  (1958):  57-58.  More  recently,  the  term  has  been  discussed  by  Prods  O. 
Skjaerv0,  "Achaemenid  *vispa$iyatis'-9  Sasanian  wispgad"  Studia  Iranica  23  (1994): 
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(perhaps  also  all  animals  and  waters)  was  tantamount  to  restoring  all  the 
happiness  (Siydti)  God  intended  to  be  humanity's  lot,  for  the  latter  term 
is  the  same  one  that  in  Achaemenian  cosmogonies  is  used  to  designate 
the  last  of  the  Wise  Lord's  original  creations:  Siyati...  martiyahyd,  "hap- 
piness for  mankind." 

Pursuing  this  suggestion  that  the  desire  to  restore  an  original  state  of 
perfect  happiness  informed  and  animated  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  the  Achaemenian  pleasure  gardens  thus  leads  us  back  to  the  myths  of 
creation  and  issues  considered  in  Chapter  One.  Of  particular  interest  is 
the  way  original  perfection  was  theorized,  the  way  it  was  understood  to 
have  been  lost  through  the  assault  of  evil,  the  way  it  can  be  restored,  and 
the  king's  role  in  advancing  that  project.  Pursuing  these  themes,  we 
were  led  to  compare  the  Achaemenian  cosmogonic  account  with  that  of 
certain  Pahlavi  texts,  and  we  observed  that  where  the  former  spoke  of 
"happiness  for  mankind"  (giydti...  martiyahya),  the  latter  broke  this 
down  into  three  components:  water,  plants,  and  animals.  Further  discus- 
sions have  let  us  understand  why  water  —  i.e.  moisture,  which  sustains 
the  life  of  all  other  creatures  —  was  an  essential  condition  for  the  king's 
residence  and  the  royal  pleasure-gardens.  Our  present  concern  is  to 
explore  why  plants  were  so  important  to  the  latter  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, why  it  was  important  to  include  plants  "of  all  species."  Pierre 
Briant  has  rightly  taken  this  detail  to  show  how  the  paradeisos  served  as 
a  microcosmic  model  of  the  imperial  economy,  where  all  manner  of 
goods  and  resources  flowed  from  the  provinces  to  the  center.40  In  addi- 
tion, one  may  also  perceive  a  complex  and  challenging  religious  dimen- 
sion to  the  demand  that  all  species  be  represented.  Here,  it  is  useful  to 
consider  Zoroastrian  myths  concerning  the  origin,  nature,  and  destiny  of 
plants,  whose  differences  from  the  Achaemenian  materials  can  be  as 
revealing  as  their  points  of  continuity. 

Pahlavi  texts  offer  the  fullest  forms  of  this  myth  and  three  sources 
will  enter  our  discussion  (see  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter).  Two  of 
these  —  those  found  in  the  Selections  of  Zadspram  and  the  other  in  the 
Greater  Bundahi§n  —  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  we  may  treat 
them  together,  before  turning  to  the  variant  found  in  the  Pahlavi  Rivayat 
accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  DeriTg,  which  represents  quite  a  different 
tradition  and  perspective. 

79-80.  The  name  appears  in  George  G.  Cameron,  Persepolis  Treasury  Tablets  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1948)  Nos.  49  and  59  (pp.  160  and  172,  respectively). 
40  Briant,  Histoire  de  Vempire  perse,  pp.  214-16. 
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To  speak  of  "plants,"  however,  is  a  misnomer,  for  these  cosmogonic 
accounts  consistently  use  the  singular  to  describe  the  unique  specimen 
that  appeared  at  the  dawn  of  time,  a  theme  we  will  explore  further  in 
Chapter  Five.  The  undifferentiated  nature  of  this  primordial  Urpflanze  is 
further  accentuated  in  its  physical  form,  for  both  texts  describe  it  as 
without  branches,  i.e.  having  no  ramificatory  processes.  Selections  of 
Zadspram  reemphasizes  this  point  by  saying  the  plant  possessed  but  a 
single  stalk.41  Both  texts  note  its  innocent,  defenseless  quality  by  making 
it  "without  bark"  (a-pdstag  or  abe-posi)  and  the  BundahiSn  goes  further, 
to  depict  it  as  thornless.42  Like  the  other  original  creations,  this  plant 
remained  in  its  pristine  state  for  several  millennia,  until  the  Evil  Spirit 
launched  an  attack  against  it. 

Then  [Ahreman]  came  to  the  plant,  which  was  as  if  it  were  one  stalk  that 
was  one  foot  high,  without  branches,  without  bark,  moist-sweet.  And  it 
had  every  sort  of  power  of  all  the  species  of  plants  in  its  nature.  It  stood 
close  to  the  middle  of  the  earth,  and  at  that  moment  [of  his  approach], 
it  became  dry.43 

In  addition  to  its  unity,  goodness,  and  vulnerability,  the  primordial  plant 
was  characterized  by  its  moisture,  one  of  two  qualities  necessary  for  life 
according  to  Zoroastrian  physiological  theory.44  The  BundahiSn  also 
attends  to  the  other  such  quality,  warmth,  saying  that  Ohrmazd  placed 
both  moisture  and  fire  inside  the  primordial  plant.45  Nowhere  does  either 

41  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.7.  The  same  detail  appears  in  the  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accom- 
panying the  Dadestan  I  Denig  46.13. 

42  Greater  Bundahis'n  la.ll.  Greater  Bundahisn  16.1  repeats  the  same  statement, 
which  it  identifies  as  a  quotation  from  Avestan  scripture. 

43  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.6-7:  pas  o  urwar  mad.  ciyon  ek  bun  bud  ke-S  balay  cand 
pay-e  ud  an-azg  a-postag  ud  tarr  ud  Siren  u-§  wisp  sardag  zor  T  urwaran  andar  cihr  daSt  ud 
pad  nazcfiklh  T  mayanag  T  zamTg  bud  ud  pad  ham  +zaman  be  huSk.  Cf.  Greater  Bundahisn 
la.  1 1.  In  the  phrase,  which  appears  verbatim  in  both  texts,  u-S  wisp  sardag  zor  I  urwaran 
andar  cihr  dalt,  considerations  of  syntax  would  associate  wisp  sardag  with  zor,  while  those 
of  semantics  would  attach  it  to  urwaran.  I  have  repeated  the  phrase  to  maintain  both  asso- 
ciations: "every  sort  (wisp  sardag)  of  power  of  all  the  species  (wisp  sardag)  of  plants." 

44  I  have  discussed  the  role  of  moisture  and  warmth  in  Zoroastrian  physiology  in  Chapter 
Three  and  in  Death,  War,  and  Sacrifice,  pp.  209-27,  with  citation  of  the  most  important  pri- 
mary sources.  See  also  Philippe  Gignoux,  "Les  bases  de  la  philosophic  mazdeenne,"  Compte 
rendus  de  VAcademie  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  (Jan.-Mar.  2001),  esp.  pp.  1 19-22. 

45  Greater  Bundahis'n  la.  11 :  "And  for  the  help  of  the  plant,  he  created  water  and  fire, 
since  every  pressing  of  plants  produces  a  drop  of  water  at  its  top,  and  the  fire  is  [at  its 
base],  four  fingers  away:  in  that,  power  always  grows."  u-S  dad  6  ayarih  urwar  ud  ab  ud 
atax§.  ce  harw  hawan  I  urwaran  ab  ew  sresk  pad  sar,  ataxs  4  angust  pes',  pad  an  zor  hame 
rust.  The  presence  of  fire  in  plants  accounts  not  only  for  their  vitality,  but  also  for  wood's 
ability  to  sustain  combustion,  as  noted  in  Greater  Bundahis'n  18.4  and  7,  Pahlavi  Rivayat 
accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  Denig  18d2. 
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text  state  that  Ahreman's  assault  turned  the  plant  cold,  however,  an 
omission  that  might  implicitly  account  for  its  survival.  In  other  respects, 
the  onslaught  of  evil  produced  drastic  change,  turning  the  plant  from 
moist  to  dry,  from  sweet  to  varied  in  its  flavors,  from  central  to  dis- 
persed, and  —  consistent  with  the  latter  points  —  from  unity  to  multi- 
plicity of  species. 

The  emergence  of  multiplicity,  in  truth,  was  not  the  straightforward 
result  of  Ahreman's  assault,  but  the  product  of  a  dialectical  process. 
Thus,  where  Ohrmazd  created  unity  (thesis),  and  Ahreman  attempted 
annihilation  (antithesis),  a  third  entity  intervened  to  effect  the  synthetic 
move  from  the  One  to  the  Many.  This  was  "Immortality"  (Pahlavi 
Amurddd,  Avestan  Amdrdtdt\  the  personified  abstraction  that  is  the  spir- 
itual alter  ego  of  plants  according  to  Zoroastrian  theology.46  Taking  up 
the  withered  Urpflanze,  this  divine  being  pounded  it  with  a  mortar  and 
pestle,  then  restored  its  moisture  and  life  by  mixing  its  atomized  bits 
with  water  drawn  up  from  the  earth  by  the  star  Tistrya  (=  Sirius).  The 
latter  deity  then  distributes  the  rehydrated  pieces  all  over  the  world  via 
the  seasonal  rains  that  his  annual  reappearance  announces.47 

The  Adversary  struggled  against  that  plant,  so  that  the  plant  became  dry. 
Immortality,  to  which  the  plant  is  the  material  counterpart,  took  it  up.  He 
pounded  it  small  and  mixed  it  with  the  water  of  the  rainy  star  Sirius.  Then 
from  rain,  all  earthly  growth  appears.  [Plants]  grew  as  ten  thousand 
essential  species  and  a  hundred  thousand  sub-species,  as  if  from  all  the 
forms  and  types.  He  arranged  it  into  ten  thousand  species  for  the  preven- 
tion of  ten  thousand  diseases.  Then,  from  the  hundred  thousand  species  of 
plants,  he  took  up  the  seeds** 


46  The  fullest  discussion  of  this  topic  is  Joanna  Narten,  Die  AmzSa  Spdntas  im  Awesta 
(Wiesbaden:  Otto  Harrassowitz,  1982).  More  recently  and  economically,  see  Jean  Kel- 
lens,  Essays  on  Zarathustra  and  Zoroastrianism,  trans.  P.O.  Skjaearvo  (Costa  Mesa,  CA: 
Mazda  Publishers,  2000),  pp.  48-62,  and  Michael  Stausberg,  Die  Religion  Zarathustras: 
Geschichte—Gegenwart—Rituale,  Band  I  (Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer,  2002),  pp.  117-23. 

47  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.37-38,  Greater  Bundahisn  6d.l-2.  On  the  mythology  of 
this  star  and  its  association  with  water,  see  see  Antonio  Panaino,  TiStrya.  I.  The  Avestan 
Hymn  to  Sirius.  II.  The  Iranian  Myth  of  the  Star  Sirius  (Rome:  Seria  Orientale,  1990-95) 
and  Forssman,  "ApaoSa,  der  Gegner  des  TiStrya,"  op  cit.  An  elaborate  taxonomy  of  the 
various  types  of  vegetation,  noting  their  distinctive  characteristics,  is  found  in  Greater 
Bundahisn  16. 

48  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.37-39:  ciyon  caharom  6  urwar  mad.  an-iS  pad  ham  urwar 
petyarag  koxsed  ce  an  urwar  be  huSk.  Amurdad  ke-S  urwar  getlg  daxSag  abar  grift.  u-S 
xwurd  be  kost  u-3  abag  tiStang  ab  T  waranlg  be  gumext  pas  az  war  an  hamag  zamig  wax- 
§isnan  paydagihist:  10,000  sardag  I  madagwar  ud  100,000  sardag  abag  sardag  andar 
sardag  owon  wax  Sid  hend,  ciyon  az  harw  gonag  <ud>  ewenag.  u-§  an  10,000  sardag  be  o 
abaz  dansnih  i  10,000  wemarih  payrast.  pas  az  an  100,000  sardag  urwar  tohm  abar  grift. 
Cf.  Greater  Bundahisn  6d.l-4. 
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Ahreman's  attack  thus  caused  Ohrmazd's  vegetal  creation  to  assume  the 
form  in  which  we  know  it.  This  new  regime  involves  multiplication  of 
the  plant  species,  their  dissemination  throughout  the  globe  by  fructifying 
rains,  their  individually  differentiated  nutritive  and  healing  powers,  and 
a  system  of  reproduction  through  seeds.  In  all  these  characteristics  — 
reproduction,  healing,  nutrition,  and  multiplicity  —  plants  mediate  between 
the  death  the  Evil  Spirit  meant  to  inflict  and  the  life  that  was  the  Wise 
Lord's  original  intention.49  Their  capacity  to  sustain,  restore,  and  repro- 
duce life  follows  from  their  intimate  relation  to  Immortality  and  from 
the  latter's  decisive  intervention,  which  gave  plants  their  continuity  of 
species-existence  as  compensation  for  the  death  they  suffer  as  individual 
organisms.  Further,  that  same  intervention  provides  the  model  for  subse- 
quent performance  of  the  Yasna  ritual,  in  which  priests  pound  the  haoma 
stalk  and  mix  its  fragments  with  pure  water.50  The  libation  they  offer 
daily  is  understood  to  be  universally  vivifying,  for  it  combines  the 
essence  of  plants  with  that  of  water,  which  is  to  say  Immortality  and 
Wholeness/Health  (Avestan  Haurvatdt,  Pahlavi  Horddd),  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  spiritual  counterpart  of  water  and  constant  companion  of 
Immortality.51 

Many  Zoroastrian  texts,  both  Avestan  and  Pahlavi,  imagine  the  restora- 
tion of  vegetal  unity  in  a  mythical  tree  that  combines  the  properties  of 
other  plants  or  surpasses  them  all,  and  absorbs  moisture  from  the  Fraxkard 
Sea  that  stands  at  the  earth's  center.  Some  name  this  fabulous  specimen  the 

49  A  mediator  of  reverse  directionality  —  i.e.,  from  life  to  death  —  appears  in  Greater 
BundahiSn  4.17.  where  Ahreman  is  said  to  have  poured  poison  over  the  primordial  plant, 
causing  it  to  dry  and  wither.  This  assault  sets  off  an  ambiguous  process,  in  which  some 
plants  come  to  be  poisonous,  while  others  possess  qualities  of  healing.  Even  the  phonol- 
ogy of  the  term  used  for  poison  is  suggestive,  for  in  a  place  where  one  would  expect 
Pahlavi  wiSt  the  text  uses  zahry  a  much  less  common  word,  but  one  that  evokes  others 
associated  with  good  qualities  of  plants:  zor  "power"  (used  of  the  primordial  plant  in 
Selections  of  Zadspram  2.7,  Greater  BundahiSn  la.ll)  and  zdhr  "libation." 

50  On  treatment  of  haoma  and  water  in  the  Yasna  sacrifice,  see  Firoze  M.  Kotwal  and 
James  W.  Boyd,  A  Persian  Offering:  The  Yasna,  A  Zoroastrian  High  Liturgy  (Paris: 
Association  pour  l'avancement  des  Etudes  iraniennes,  1991).  That  haoma  offerings  were 
a  mainstay  of  Achaemenian  ritual  is  clear  from  a  large  body  of  inscribed  mortars,  pestles, 
and  other  implements  found  at  Persepolis,  on  which  see  Raymond  Bowman,  Aramaic 
Ritual  Texts  from  Persepolis  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1970). 

51  Health/Wholeness  and  Immortality  are  constantly  associated  with  one  another 
already  in  the  Older  Avesta,  where  grammatical  forms  in  the  dual  underscore  the  insepa- 
rable nature  of  their  relation  (Yasna  44.17,  45.5  and  10,  47.1,  51.7):  the  two  are  further 
associated  with  plants  and  water  (Yasna  51.7),  food  and  drink  (Yasna  34.11),  strength  and 
vitality  (Yasna  34.11,  45.10,  51.7).  The  ancient  nature  of  these  associations  was  recog- 
nized as  early  as  James  Darmesteter,  Haurvatdt  et  Ameretdt:  essai  sur  la  mythologie  de 
V Avesta  (Paris:  A.  Franck,  1875). 
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"Tree  of  All  Seeds"  and  make  it  responsible  for  the  growth  of  all  species.52 
Others  describe  a  fabled  "White  Haoma,"  greater  than  all  other  haomas 
(themselves  greater  than  all  other  plants),  which  will  be  used  in  the  world's 
last  sacrifice  and  will  bestow  immortality  on  the  risen  dead.53  Selections  of 
Zadspram  and  the  Greater  BundahiSn  seem  to  have  been  indecisive  about 
which  image  of  totality  they  preferred,  for  they  combine  these  two  tradi- 
tions when  narrating  the  plant  species'  return  to  original  unity.54 

V 

As  numerous  authors  have  noted,  the  account  of  creation  given  in  the 
Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  Denlg  differs  from  that  of 
most  other  sources  in  two  important  ways.55  First,  the  Wise  Lord  is  said 


52  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.39.  This  tree  is  also  known  as  "All-Healing"  (vispd.bi$> 
Ya§t  12.17),  "Tree  of  Many  Seeds"  (wan  i  was  tdhmag,  Greater  Bundahisn  6d.5,  16.4, 
24.8),  "Tree  of  Anti-pain  of  Many  Seeds"  (wan  I  jud  be$  i  wastohmag,  Menog  I  Xrad 
62.37),  and  "Tree  of  Anti-Pain"  (wan  i  jud  be$,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the 
Dadestan  T  Denlg  54.1). 

53  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.40,  Greater  Bundahisn  16.5,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying 
the  Dadestan  T  Denlg  46.14.  The  tree  on  which  the  White  Haoma  grows  is  sometimes  given 
the  name  Gaokdrdna  in  Avestan,  Videvdad  20.3-4,  Siroza  1.7  and  2.7),  Gdkaren  in  Pahlavi 
(Greater  Bundahisn  6d.6,  16.5,  and  24.1,  Denkard  8.44.80).  The  eschatological  sacrifice  is 
described  in  Selections  of  Zadspram  35.15  and  Greater  Bundahisn  34.23,  on  which  see  the 
discussion  of  Mol6.  Mythe,  cultef  et  cosmologie  dans  VIran  ancien,  pp.  86-100. 

54  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.39-41:  "Then,  from  the  hundred  thousand  species  of 
plants,  he  took  up  the  seeds.  From  the  union  of  these  seeds,  he  created  the  Tree  of  All 
Seeds  in  the  middle  of  the  Fraxkard  Sea,  from  which  all  the  species  of  plants  ever  grow. 
The  [mythic]  Sen  bird  has  its  nest  there  and  when  it  flies  forth,  it  scatters  the  dry  seed  into 
the  water.  In  rain,  it  rains  back  to  earth.  Near  that  tree  he  created  the  White  Haoma,  anti- 
dote of  old  age,  vivifier  of  the  dead,  and  immortalizer  of  the  living."  pas  az  an  100,000 
sardag  urwar  tohm  abar  grift,  az  harnlh  T  tohm  wan  T  harwisp  tohmag  mayan  zreh  I  Fraxk- 
ard be  dad.  ke-8  hamag  sardag  urwaran  u-§  hame  waxsend.  u-§  Sen  murw  asyan  padi§ 
dared.  ka-S  andar  fraz  parwazed  eg-i§  tohm  T  husk  6  ab  osaned.  pad  war  an  abaz  6  zamlg 
waranihed.  u-§  pad  nazdflah  T  an  wan  be  dad  horn  T  sped  hamestarih  <T>  zarman  zlndak- 
kar  I  murdagan  anoSakkar  I  zindagan.  Cf.  Greater  BundahiSn  6d.5-7.  Note  that  the  account 
of  how  seeds  are  distributed  given  in  this  passage  contradicts  that  given  just  a  few  para- 
graphs earlier  in  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.37-38  and  Greater  Bundahisn  6d.l-2,  which 
puts  Immortality  and  Ti§trya  at  the  center  of  the  narrative. 

55  On  the  cosmogonic  account  of  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  Denlg 
46,  see  H.W.  Bailey,  Zoroastrian  Problems  in  the  Ninth  Century  Books  (Oxford:  Claren- 
don Press,  1971),  p.  121,  R.C.  Zaehner,  Zurvan:  A  Zoroastrian  Dilemma,  pp.  136-40, 
idem,  Dawn  and  Twilight  of  Zoroastrianism  (New  York:  G.P.  Putnam,  1961),  p.  259, 
Mol6,  Mythe,  culte,  et  cosmologie ,  pp.  409-10,  Widengren,  Die  Religionen  Irans,  pp.  8-9, 
A.V.  Williams,  "A  Strange  Account  of  the  World's  Origin:  PRDD  XLVI,"  in  A.D.H. 
Bivar  and  J.R.  Hinnells,  eds.,  Papers  in  Honour  of  Professor  Mary  Boyce  (Leiden:  E.J. 
Brill,  1985),  pp.  683-97,  idem,  ed.  and  trans.,  The  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the 
Dadestan  I  Denlg  (Copenhagen:  Munksgaard,  1990)  2:  202-6. 
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to  have  created  the  world  from  his  own  body  or  that  of  some  primordial 
being,  following  well-established  homologies  between  microcosm  and 
macrocosm.56  Second,  the  theme  of  Ahreman's  assault  is  underdevel- 
oped, and  is  virtually  absent  from  this  text's  account  of  plants.57  Consist- 
ent with  this,  it  treats  the  move  from  unity  to  multiplicity  not  as  a  con- 
sequence of  demonic  action,  but  as  a  natural,  eminently  unthreatening 
development. 

[The  Wise  Lord]  created  the  plant  from  his  hair.  At  first,  it  was  one  stalk, 
a  hand-span  and  two  fingers  in  length,  and  all  species  of  plants  were  in 
this  one  species  only,  and  he  created  it  in  Iran.  Then  birds,  water,  and 
people  carried  it  many  places:  to  forests  and  into  the  sea....  That  species 
which  he  created  afterwards  became  fifty  species.58 

The  text  subtly  prepares  the  ground  for  this  multiplication  of  species  by 
deriving  the  Urpflanze  from  the  Wise  Lord's  hair,  which  suggests  a  cov- 
ert, but  inherent  identity  of  the  one  (plant)  and  the  many  (hairs).  Com- 
pare, for  example,  the  way  the  Greater  Bundahisn  uses  the  same  homol- 
ogy to  describe  the  effect  of  rain  on  the  vegetal  species:  "So  plants  grew 
everywhere,  like  hair  on  people's  heads."59 

Elsewhere,  the  Pahlavi  Rivayat  treats  diversity  as  part  of  the  Wise 
Lord's  plan,  and  one  with  which  he  is  pleased.  Thus,  among  the  twelve 
most  difficult  things  Ohrmazd  has  accomplished,  it  lists  "Seventh,  when 
he  created  the  form,  fragrance,  and  taste  of  plants,  family  by  family."60 
Further,  at  the  end  of  time 

56  I  have  treated  this  system  of  homologies  at  length  in  Myth,  Cosmos,  and  Society: 
Indo-European  Themes  of  Creation  and  Destruction  (Cambridge,  MA.:  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  1986).  See  also  Philippe  Gignoux,  "La  doctrine  du  macrocosme-microcosme 
et  ses  origins  greco-gnostiques,"  in  Petr  VavrouSek,  ed.,  Iranian  and  Indo-European 
Studies.  Memorial  Volume  of  Otakar  Klima  (Prague:  Enigma,  1994),  pp.  27-52,  idem, 
Man  and  Cosmos  in  Ancient  Iran  (Rome:  Istituto  Italiano  per  1' Africa  e  POriente,  2001), 
pp.  49-63,  who  offers  quite  a  different  account  of  how  this  system  made  its  way  to  Iran. 

57  The  only  thing  approximating  an  account  of  Ahreman's  assault  on  plants  is  found 
in  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  Denig  35c.  1-2,  which  states  that  a  fall- 
ing star  is  a  "defilement  of  the  Evil  Spirit"  (ahogeniSn  i  at  Ahreman)  which  can  have  the 
effect  of  causing  the  plants  to  wither  (ud  ka  6  urwardn  qfted  be  hoSenid).  This,  however, 
has  no  connection  to  the  text's  cosmogonic  narrative,  found  in  Chapter  46. 

58  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  Denig  46.13-14:  u-§  urwar  az  moy 
be  brehenid.  ud  nazdist  e  bun  e  widest  2  angust  pad  *balay  bud.  u-§  hamag  sardag  I 
urwaran  andar  bud  be  e  sardag.  u-§  pad  Eranwez  fraz  dad.  pas  hast  murwan  hast  I  pad  5b 
ud  hast  I  marddman  gyag  gyag  be  burd  +o  wesag-iz  ud  andar  zreh.. ..  an  sardag  T-§  pas  dad 
50  sardag  bud. 

59  Greater  Bundahisn  6d.2:  pad  hamag  urwar  edon  be  rust  ciyon  moy  pad  sar  I  mardoman. 

60  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  Denig  52.1:  Ohrmazd  12  tis  dusx- 
wartar  bud  kardan  ku  frasgird  <ud>  tan  <3>  pasen...  haftom  andar  urwariha  gonag  boy  ud 
mizag  torn  torn  dad.  Cf.  Greater  Bundahisn  34.5. 
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All  food  and  happiness  and  everything  that  gives  men  pleasure,  comfort, 
and  happiness  will  become  again  as  the  Wise  Lord  created  it  in  the  Origi- 
nal Creation.  And  there  will  be  ten  thousand  times  as  many  foods  and 
tastes  as  there  are  now.61 

This  passage  is  remarkable  in  two  respects.  On  the  one  hand,  its  first  sen- 
tence gives  one  of  the  closest  approximations  to  the  Old  Persian  cosmo- 
gonic  formula  "happiness  for  mankind"  (Siydti...  martiyahya)  that  is 
found  in  any  Zoroastrian  text,  ("all  food  and  happiness  and  everything 
that  gives  men  pleasure,"  hamdg  xwariSn  xwarih  ud  hamdg  tis  ke-S  mar- 
domdn  rdmiSn)62  Second,  for  all  that  it  theorizes  eschatological  perfection 
as  a  restoration  of  the  Wise  Lord's  original  creation,  it  does  not  imagine  a 
return  to  primordial  unity,  but  insists  that  diversity  will  actually  increase.63 
In  the  closing  passage  of  its  long,  detailed  eschatological  account,  the 
Pahlavi  Rivayat  once  again  celebrates  variety,  here  with  explicit  refer- 
ence to  plants. 

And  the  plant  is  restored  in  as  many  species  as  are  essential  and  of  them 
there  is  no  diminution.  At  all  times  it  is  like  spring,  resembling  a  garden 
that  has  all  plants  and  flowers  in  it.  With  worldly  wisdom  (only),  one  can- 
not know  or  obtain  its  wonder  and  worthiness,  pleasure  and  purity"64 

Nowhere  does  the  Pahlavi  Rivayat  specify  how  many  species  of  plant 
it  regards  as  "essential"  (mddagwar),  and  by  leaving  this  detail  unclear, 
it  manages  to  finesse  a  seious  disagreement  in  the  other  sources.  Thus, 
where  Selections  of  Zadspram  lists  the  number  of  "essential"  species  as 

61  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  DenTg  48.58-59:  hamag  xwariSn 
xwarih  ud  hamag  tis  ke-§  mardoman  ramiSn  ud  asanih  ud  xwarih  u-§  edon  ciyon  Ohrmazd 
pad  bundahisn  dad  abaz  bawed.  xwarisn  ud  mizag  10,000  an  and  cand  an  I  nun  hast  bawed. 

62  The  problem  of  how  animal  food  will  be  treated  after  the  eschatological  Renovation  is 
given  elaborate  treatment  at  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  DenTg  48.103-5.  In 
contrast  to  the  continued  multiplicity  expected  for  plants,  the  text  argues  that  all  animals  will 
merge  back  into  the  primordial  bovine,  which  will  then  merge  into  the  human  body.  As  a  result, 
people  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  meat  without  having  to  inflict  any  violence  on  animals. 

63  Its  closest  equivalent  is  Selections  of  Zadspram  34.29,  which  also  uses  the  example 
of  vegetation  to  discuss  the  eschatological  restoration  of  existence.  Note,  however,  how 
thoroughly  this  text  blurs  the  issue  of  unity  vs.  multiplicity.  "For  the  sake  of  the  reliability 
of  the  restored  creation,  all  forms  at  the  end  become  the  likeness  of  what  they  were  at  the 
beginning,  like  people,  who  flow  from  their  seed,  or  like  plants,  whose  becoming  is  from 
seed  and  whose  final  completion  is  present  in  all  seed."  ostiganlh  abaz  dahisnlh  ray  harw 
cihran  frazam  6  bun  ham  hangoSidag  bawend  ciyon  mardom  ke-san  bawisn  az  tohm  tazend 
ciyon  urwaran  ke-san  bawisn  az  tohmag  bowandag  frazamih  pad  ham  t5hmag. 

64  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  DenTg  48.107:  ud  urwar  an  and 
sardag  T  madagwar  abaz  bawed  u-san  kahisn  ne  bawed.  be  harw  gah  +wahar  homanag 
ciyon  bo(ye)stan-e  ke-S  hamag  urwariha  ud  sprahmiha  andar  u-s  abdlh  ud  +sahiglh  xwasTh 
pakTh  pad  xrad  I  getTgan  ayaftan  danistan  ne  sayed. 
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ten  thousand,  the  Greater  Bundahisn  limits  the  "essential"  species  to 
one  only:  the  original  Urpflanze,  from  which  all  others  developed.65 
This  rather  large  ambiguity  notwithstanding,  the  Pahlavi  Rivayat  insists 
"there  is  no  diminution"  of  the  essential  species  at  the  endtime  and 
offers  as  its  culminating  image  of  cosmic  renovation  "a  garden  that  has 
all  plants  and  flowers  in  it."66  This  image  of  a  garden  in  which  diversity 
survives  into  eternity  contrasts  with  the  restoration  of  unity  found  in 
other  sources,  as  is  summarized  in  Table  4.2. 


»-  -  ■  ■  ■  - 

Selections  of  Zadspram 
and  Greater  Bundahisn 

Pahlavi  Rivayat  '\ 
accompanying  | 
the  Dade stdn  i  Denig  \ 

Primordial  Unity 

Perfect:  Single  Urpflanze 
created  by  the  Wise  Lord. 

Ambiguous:  Potential 
multiplicity  implicit  in 
the  fact  that  the  Urpflanze 
is  created  from 
the  Wise  Lord's  hair. 

Historic  Multiplicity 

Morally  ambiguous: 
Synthetic  product  of 
the  Evil  Spirit's  assault 
and  rescue  by  Immortality. 

Morally  unproblematic: 
Result  of  natural 
processes. 

Eschatological  Ideal 

Unity:  Restoration  of 
a  single  perfect  plant 
that  secures  immortality 
for  all. 

Ambiguous:  Restoration 
of  all  "essential"  species, 
which  may  mean 
one  (thus  GBd)  or 
ten  thousand  (thus  ZS). 
Multiplicity:  Garden  with 
all  species  of  plants  and 
flowers. 

Table  4.2  Zoroastrian  mythology  of  plants  in  two  variant  traditions. 


VI 

The  Achaemenian  paradeisos  offers  yet  a  third  variant  on  the  theme  of 
vegetation  in  the  Iranian  religious  imaginary.  In  contrast  to  the  ideal  of 

65  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.38,  Greater  Bundahisn  6d.3,  16.3. 

66  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  Denig  48.107:  ciyon  bo(ye)stan-e  ke-3 
hamag  urwariha  ud  sprahmM  andar.  By  contrast,  Greater  Bundahisn  34.33  ends  that  text's 
account  of  the  eschatological  Renovation  with  the  restoration  of  the  earth  to  its  original  perfec- 
tion, envisioned  as  a  smooth  plain.  I  have  discussed  the  significance  of  this  image  in  Discourse 
and  the  Construction  of  Society  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1989),  pp.  38-50. 
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unity  expressed  in  Selections  of  Zadspram  and  the  Bundahisn,  it  enthu- 
siastically embraces  diversity.  And  in  contrast  to  the  Pahlavi  Rivayat,  it 
makes  such  variety  part  of  a  soteriological  project,  not  the  mark  of  a 
realized  eschatology,  i.e.  a  process  moving  toward  perfection  through 
historic  action,  rather  than  the  final  embodiment  of  perfection  achieved. 

Among  the  most  important  actions  on  which  the  embellishment  of 
these  gardens  depended  was  imperial  expansion  through  military  con- 
quest. For  as  the  empire  grew,  the  paradeisoi  became  more  numerous, 
richer,  more  elaborate,  and  more  complete  in  the  number  of  species  they 
included,  as  new  and  exotic  varieties  were  brought  from  afar,  either  as 
booty  or  tribute.  Such  expansion  of  the  gardens,  like  the  victories  that 
made  it  possible,  represented  progress  in  the  struggle  to  win  the  world 
back  from  the  Lie  and  to  restore  its  original  beauty,  benevolence,  and 
pleasure.  The  ultimate  horizon  of  Achaemenian  ambitions  thus  seems  to 
have  involved  three  interrelated  goals:  1)  to  restore  human  unity  by 
bringing  all  people  under  imperial  rule;  2)  to  restore  plant  unity  by  bring- 
ing vegetation  "of  every  species"  inside  the  royal  gardens;  3)  to  restore 
"happiness  for  mankind"  by  extending  the  sensuous  pleasures  and  life- 
nourishing  environment  of  the  gardens  through  all  the  earth/empire. 

Such  an  interpretation  grows  out  of  the  evidence  we  have  considered 
thus  far.  I  have  reserved  one  datum  for  last,  however:  a  curious  passage 
from  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus's  Histories  that  is  easily  dismissed 
or  overlooked.  When  given  serious  consideration,  however,  it  reveals  a 
rich,  complex,  unexpectedly  profound  universe  of  meaning.  The  text 
portrays  Xerxes  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  "not  at  all 
eager"  (oudamos  prothymos)  to  follow  his  father's  plans  to  make 
renewed  war  on  the  Greeks.  As  the  young  king  wavered,  his  kinsman 
Mardonius,  who  "had  greatest  influence  with  him  of  all  the  Persians," 
enters  the  discussion.67  Alternately  flattering  Xerxes,  reasoning  with 
him,  and  shaming  the  new  monarch,  Mardonius  urged  him  to  seek  justice 
against  the  Greeks,  who  had  inflicted  great  evils  on  the  Persian  people. 

67  Herodotus  7.5:  rcapecbv  8£  Kai  Suvauevo^  nap'  auxa>  ueyiotov  Ilepaecov 
MapSovioq  6  roPpueco,  5<;  f|V  Hep^rj  ^v  Aveyids  Aapeiou  8e  &8eA.<psfj<;  rcaic,.  Mar- 
donius, son  of  Gobryas,  one  of  the  six  "Noble  Persians"  who  helped  Darius  to  the  throne, 
was  simultaneously  the  latter' s  nephew  and  son-in-law,  Xerxes's  brother-in-law  and 
cousin.  From  493  until  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  in  479,  he  directed  Persian  policy 
toward  the  Greeks.  For  a  full  collection  of  the  evidence  regarding  his  life,  see  Balcer, 
Prosopographical  Study  of  the  Ancient  Persians,  pp.  78-79.  For  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  channels  through  which  Herodotus  obtained  his  information  regarding  Mardonius,  see 
D.  Hegyi,  "Historical  Authenticity  of  Herodotus  in  the  Persian  «Logoi»,"  Acta  Antigua 
Scientiarum  Hungaricae  21  (1973):  85. 
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In  addition  to  these  familiar  arguments,  Mardonius  introduced  a  much 
less  predictable  attempt  at  persuasion. 

His  speech  was  for  vengeance  and  he  repeatedly  made  an  addition  to  his 
argument,  saying  that  Europe  was  a  very  beautiful  place  and  bore  culti- 
vated trees  of  every  sort,  most  excellent  and  worthy  to  be  possessed  by  the 
king  alone  among  mortals.6* 

The  iterative  form  of  the  verb  poieesketo  makes  clear  that  Mardonius 
repeatedly  returned  to  this  theme,  which  may  have  been  cast  as  an  after- 
thought or  parenthetical  addition  (parenthekeri),  but  which  held  consid- 
erable importance.  In  its  structure  and  intent,  it  reminds  us  of  another 
incident  recounted  in  a  fragment  preserved  from  Demon's  lost  Persika, 
according  to  which  the  Achaemenian  king's  table  regularly  featured  the 
finest  dishes  from  each  of  the  lands  in  his  empire.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  a  sly  eunuch  arranged  to  serve  Athenian  figs  that  had  been 
purchased  for  the  occasion.  Learning  that  this  was  so,  Xerxes  refused 
them,  saying  he  would  prefer  to  eat  such  fruit  only  when  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  buy  them  and  was  thus  reminded  of  the  need  to  conquer 
Greece,  precisely  as  the  eunuch  intended.69 

Like  the  unnamed  eunuch,  Mardonius  sought  to  advance  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  stimulating  Xerxes'  acquisitive  desire  for  something  that 
could  be  found  in  Europe,  but  not  in  Asia:  something  that  would  fill  out 
a  set  that  aspired  to  totality  or  comprehensive  status.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  set  in  question  consisted  of  foods;  in  the  second,  species  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  both  cases,  constituent  members  of  the  set  corresponded  to  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  and  the  set  would  become  complete  only  when  the 
empire  encompassed  the  globe.  From  the  preceding  discussion,  I  hope  it 
is  clear  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  both  understood  that  the  trees  won  in 

68  Herodotus  7.5:  ooxoc,  uiv  ol  6  Xoyoq  f\v  xiuxopo*;*  xo\55s  5&  xou  Xoyox)  rcapev- 
6f|KT|V  rcoieecncexo  xfjv8e,  <&$  f|  Efcpamn,  7cepiKaA,Xf|<;  eXj\  /c&pri,  Kai  86v5pea 
rcavxoia  <p£pei  xa  fjuepa,  dpfixnv  xe  aKpn,,  PaaiXii  xe  uoovcp  Gvnxaiv  d^it]  ^KxfjcGai. 

69  Deinon,  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae  652b,  listed  in  Felix  Jacoby,  Die 
Fragmente  der  Griechischen  Historiker  (Berlin:  Weidmann,  1923)  as  690  F.12a.  The 
incident  is  also  recounted  by  Plutarch,  Moralia  173C,  and  has  been  discussed  by  Pierre 
Briant,  "L'eau  du  Grand  Roi,"  in  Lucio  Milano,  ed.,  Drinking  in  Ancient  Societies 
(Padua:  Sargon  srl,  1994),  pp.  47-49.  Although  the  fig  itself  may  hold  no  particular 
importance  in  this  narrative,  where  any  Athenian  delicacy  could  serve  equally  well,  the 
polyspermic  nature  of  this  fruit  could  make  its  significance  similar  to  that  of  the  pome- 
granate and  sycamore,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Five.  The  topos  of  the  royal  meal  as  one 
in  which  choice  dishes  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  appear  is  more  fully  developed  in 
Polyaenus  4.3.32,  which  has  been  studied  closely  by  David  Lewis,  "The  King's  Dinner 
(Polyaenus  IV.3.32,"  Achaemenid  History  2  (1987):  79-87  and  Suzanne  Amigues,  "Pour 
la  table  du  grand  roi,"  Journal  des  Savants  (Jan.-June  2003),  pp.  3-59. 
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Greece  would  (and  should)  be  added  to  the  paradisal  gardens,  where 
Achaemenian  kings  pursued  a  religious  goal  and  a  mythic  vision.  For 
within  such  settings  they  sought  to  reconstitute  the  happiness  and  perfec- 
tion that  the  Wise  Lord  originally  intended  for  mankind,  thereby  putting 
an  end  to  all  evil,  conflict,  and  history. 

VIII 

The  researches  I  have  presented  in  the  course  of  these  first  four  chapters 
suggest  we  have  generally  underestimated  the  complexity,  depth,  and 
seriousness  of  the  "paradise"  theme  in  Achaemenian  religion  and  poli- 
tics, if,  indeed,  the  two  can  be  separated.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  set 
this  theme  alongside  two  others.  Together,  these  form  the  core  of  Achae- 
menian theology  or  —  to  use  a  more  contemporary  and  equally  appro- 
priate term  —  Achaemenian  ideology,  for  in  the  ancient  world,  all  ideol- 
ogy takes  the  form  of  religion.  The  discussion  spills  beyond  antiquity, 
moreover,  for  one  continues  to  find  these  same  general  themes  in  the 
rhetoric  and  ideology  of  other  empires,  including  the  most  contempo- 
rary. Indeed,  without  belaboring  the  point,  let  me  suggest,  sotto  voce, 
that  they  constitute  the  virtually  ubiquitous  animating  and  legitimating 
rhetoric  of  empire,  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  naturalized  through 
repetition  as  to  seem  self-evident  and  unproblematic. 

The  first  of  these  is  dualism:  the  sense  that  the  world  is  starkly  divided 
between  the  forces  of  Good  and  those  of  Evil,  while  the  world  consti- 
tutes the  battleground  and  the  stake  of  victory  between  them.  Further, 
one  should  note  the  tendency  to  identify  one's  political  enemies  and 
would-be  prey  with  the  forces  of  evil,  against  whom  the  exercise  of 
force  is  not  only  justified,  but  enjoined  as  a  sacred  duty. 

Second  is  the  theme  of  election:  the  conviction  that  God  intervenes  in 
history  through  select  human  agents  and  the  tendency  to  identify  one's 
self,  one's  compatriots,  coreligionists,  and/or  the  military  forces  of  one's 
nation  as  chosen  saviors  of  this  sort. 

Third  and  most  complex  is  the  theme  that  has  been  at  the  center  of 
these  lectures:  the  pursuit  of  paradise,  which  begins  with  the  sense  that 
the  world's  current  state  represents  a  fall  from  perfection.  Extant  woes 
can  be  rectified  through  struggle,  however,  and  the  proper  state  intended 
by  God  can  be  recovered  through  the  conquest,  domination,  and  exploi- 
tation of  others.  In  this  fashion,  the  project  of  empire  is  systematically, 
even  if  sincerely,  misperceived  and  misrepresented  as  nothing  less  than 
the  work  of  cosmic  salvation. 
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ZOROASTRIAN  MYTHOLOGY  OF  PLANTS 
SYNOPTIC  TABLE 


Variant  A1: 
Selections  of  Zadspram 

Variant  A2: 
Greater  Bundahisn 

Variant  B: 
Pahlavi  Rivayat 
accompanying  the  i 
Dadestan  i  Denig 

1 

2.6  Then  [Ahreman]  came 
to  the  plant, 

pas  o  urwar  mad. 

la.  11  Fourth,  [the  Wise 
Lord]  created  the  plant, 

cahdrom  urwar  dad 

46.13  And  [the  Wise  Lord] 
created  the  plant  from 
his  hair. 

u-$  urwar  az  mdy  be 
brehenid. 

2 

See  Al6 

which  grew  up  near  to 

.  1                •    1   11            C      ft    il  .1 

the  middle  or  all  the  earth. 

+nazd!k  6  maydn  harw  en 
zamlg  abar  rust 

3 

2.7  which  was  as  if  it 
were  one  stalk  that  was 
one  foot  high, 

ciydn  ek  bun  bud  ke-S 
bdldy  cand  pdy-e 

One  foot  high, 
cand  pay-e  bdldy 

At  first,  it  was  one  stalk, 
a  hand-span  and 
two  fingers  in  height, 

ud  nazdist  e  bun  e  widest 
2  angust  pad  +bdldy  bud. 

4 

without  branches,  without 
bark,  moist  and  sweet. 

ud  an-azg  a-pdstag  ud  tarr 
ud  Siren 

without  branches,  without 
bark,  without  thorns  and 
moist-sweet, 

abe-azg  abe-pdst  abe-xdr 
ud  tarr  siren 

5 

And  it  had  every  sort  of 
power  of  all  the  species 
of  plants  in  its  nature. 

u-$  wisp  sardag  zor  i 
urwardn  andar  cihr  doit 

And  it  had  every  sort  of 
power  of  all  the  species 
of  plants  in  its  nature. 

u-$  wisp  sardag  zor  I 
urwardn  andar  +cihr  dd$L 

and  all  species  of  plants 
were  in  this  one  species 
only, 

u-s  hamdg  sardag  I 
urwardn  andar  bud  be  e 
sardag. 

6 

It  was  near  to  the  middle 
of  the  earth, 

ud  pad  nazdiklh  J  maydnag 
i  zamlg  bud 

See  A22. 

and  he  created  it  in  Iran. 
u-$  pad  Erdnwez  frdz  dad. 
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7 

And  for  the  help  of 
the  plant,  he  created  water 
and  fire,  since  every 
pressing  of  plants  produces 
a  drop  of  water  at  its  top, 
and  the  fire  is  [at  its  base], 
four  fingers  away:  in  that, 
power  always  grows. 

u-$  dad  6  aydrih  <i> 
urwar  ud  db  ud  ataxS  de 
harw  hawan  l  urwardn  db 
ew  sre$k  pad  sar,  ataxS 
4  angust  pes,  pad  an  zor 
hame  rust. 

8 

4.17  And  he  bore  poison 
over  the  plant. 

u-$  urwar  zahr  owon 
abar  burd 

9 

And  all  at  once, 
it  became  dry. 

ud  pad  ham  +zamdn  be 
huh. 

All  at  once  it  dried  up. 
ham  zamdn  be  hdsld. 

10 

3.37  Fourth,  he  came  to 
the  plant. 

ciydn  cdharom  o 
urwar  mad. 

6d.O  The  fourth  battle, 
the  plant  waged, 

cahdrom  ardig  urwar  hard 

11 

The  Adversary  struggled 
against  that  plant,  so  that 
the  plant  became  dry. 

dn-iS  pad  ham  urwar 
peryarug  Kuxsea  ce  an 
urwar  be  husk. 

when  it  became  dry. 
an  ka  husk  be  bud. 

12 

Immortality,  to  which 
the  plant  is  the  material 
counterpart,  took  it  up. 

Amurdad  ke-S  urwar  getig 
daxSag  abar  grift. 

6d.l  As  the  plant  is  like 
unto  it,  the  Beneficent 
Immortal  Immortality 

Amurdad  amahraspand 
ciyon-iS  urwar  xweS 
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13 

He  pounded  it  small  and 
mixed  it  with  the  water  of 
the  rainy  star  Sirius. 

u-$  xwurd  be  host  u-$  abdg 
tiStarig  db  l  wdrdnig  be 
gumext. 

mixed  that  plant,  pounded 
small,  with  the  water  that 
the  star  Sirius  had  taken. 
Sirius  rained  that  water  on 
all  the  earth. 

an  urwar  xwurdag  host 
abdg  db  l  TiStar  started  be 
gumext.  TiStar  an  db  pad 
hamdg  zamig  be  wdrdnid. 

14 

3.38  Then  from  rain, 

all  earthly  growth  appears. 

pas  az  wdrdn  hamdg  zamig 
waxsiSndn  payddgihist: 

6D.2  So  plants  grew 
everywhere,  like  hair 
on  people's  heads. 

pad  hamdg  urwar  eddn  be 
rust  ciydn  mdy  pad  sar  i 
mardomdn. 

46.14  Then  birds,  water, 
and  people  carried  it 
many  places:  to  forests  and 
into  the  sea. 

pas  hast  murwdn  hast  i  pad 
db  ud  hast  i  mardomdn 
gyag  gydg  be  burd  +d 
we$ag-iz  <ud>  andar  zreh. 

15 

[Plants]  grew  as  ten 
thousand  essential  species 
and  a  hundred  thousand 
sub-species,  as  if  from  all 
the  forms  and  types. 

10,000  sardag  I  mddagwar 
ud  100,000  sardag  abdg 
sardag  andar  sardag  owon 
waxsld  hend,  ciydn  az  harw 
gonag  <ud>  ewenag. 

See  A219. 

6d.3  And  ten  thousand 
grew  up  from  that  one 
essential  species 

u-S  10,000  u-S  ek  sardag 
mddagwar  i  frdz  rust  hend. 

The  White  Haoma  and 
other  plants  in  the  world 
came  into  being  from  it. 

ud  horn  I  sped  ud  dbdrig 
urwar  i  andar  gehdn  az  an 
be  bud. 

16 

Its  comfort  comes  from 
bearing  the  pure  Water 
Libation.  Its  discomfort 
comes  when  they  cut  or 
break  it  unjustly. 

u-$  dsdnlh  az  db  zohr 
burdan  pdk.  u-§  dusxwdrih 
az  an  i  ka  adddestdnihd  be 
brinend  dyab  be  Skenend. 
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17 

He  arranged  it  into  ten 
thousand  species 

u-$  an  10,000  sardag 

That  species  which  he 
created  afterwards  became 
fifty  species. 

an  sardag  i-$  pas  dad  50 
sardag  bud. 

18 

h " ■* 

for  the  prevention  of  ten 
thousand  diseases. 

be  6  abdz  ddrifnlh  1 10,000 
wemdfih  payrdst. 

for  the  prevention  of  ten 
thousand  diseases  the  Foul 
Spirit  created  for  living 
creatures. 

pad  abdz  ddrlMh  10,000 
wemdrih  Ganndg  Menog  6 
daman  kirrenid. 

19 

3.39  Then,  from  the 
hundred  thousand  snecies 
of  plants,  he  took  up  the 
seeds. 

pas  az  an  100,000  sardag 
urwar  tohm  abar  grift. 

6d.4  From  that  ten 
thousand  a  hundred  thirtv 
thousand  sub-species  of 
plants  grew  forth. 

az  an  10,000, 130,000 
sardag  andar  sardag  urwar 
frazwaxSid  hind. 
See  A1 15. 

20 

From  the  union  of  these 
seeds,  he  created  the  Tree 
of  All  Seeds  in  the  middle 
of  the  Fraxkard  Sea,  from 
which  all  species  of  plants 
ever  grow. 

az  hamih  i  tohm  wan  i 
harwisp  tdhmag  maydn 
<l>  zreh  I  Fraxkard  be 
dad  Jce-$  hamdg  sardag 
urwardn  u-$  home 
waxSend. 

6d.5  From  all  the  seeds  of 
those  plants,  he  created  the 
Tree  of  Many  Seeds.  In  the 
Fraxkard  Sea  it  grew,  since 
all  the  plant  species  always 
grow  in  the  seeds  of  that 
tree. 

az  an  hamdg  tohm  I 
urwardn  wan  T  was  tdhmag 
frdz  dad  andar  zreh  i 
Fraxkard  abar  rust,  ka 
hamdg  sardag  urwar  pad 
tohm  an  wan  u-$  hame 
waxUnd. 
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The  Sen  bird  has  its  nest 
there  and  when  it  flies 
forth,  it  scatters  the  dry 
cppH  intn  th**  water  Tn  rain 

it  rains  back  to  earth. 

u~$  Sen  murw  afydn  padi$ 
dared.  ka-$  andar  frdz 
parwdzed  eg-i$  tohm  I  husk 
6  db  dsdned.  pad  wdrdn 
abdz  6  zamig  wdrdnlhed. 

22 

\  -  ...:.. 

3.40  Near  that  tree  he 
created  the  white  Haoma, 
antidote  of  old  age,  vivifier 
of  the  dead,  and 

immrwfjiliTRr  rvf  thp  livintr 

lllliiilJlUlllZid  \Jl  U1C  llVlllg. 

u-$  pad  nazdikih  l  an  wan 
be  dad  horn  l  sped 
hamestdrih  <l>  zarmdn 
zlndakkar  I  murdagdn 
anosakkar  I  zindagdn. 

6d.6  Near  to  that  tree,  he 
created  the  Gokaren  Tree 
for  the  prevention  of 
short-winded  old  age,  and 

from  it  "Piil  1  ripln  for  thf* 

world  came  into  being. 

+nazdik  d  wan  i  Gokaren 
draxt  be  dad  pad  abdz 
ddriSriih  zarmdn  J  dujdaft 
u-$  purr  frayadiln  l  gehdn 
u-$  bud. 

23 

3.41  This  was  the  fourth 
battle,  concerning  the 
plants. 

en  bud  tasum  ardlg  i  abar 
urwardn. 

6d.7  This  was  the  first 
battle  the  plant  waged 
against  the  Foul  Spirit. 

en  fr adorn  ardig  urwar 
abdz  Gannag  Menog  kard. 

24 

J.8  107  AnH  tli<*  nlant  i« 
tO.lU/  /VI I U  U1C  pidill  la 

restored  in  as  many  species 
as  are  essential  and  of  them 
there  is  no  diminution. 

ud  urwar  an  and  sardag  J 
mddagwar  abdz  bawed 
u-$dn  kdhiSn  ne  bowed. 

25 

At  all  times  it  is  like 
sorinff  resembling  a  garden 
that  has  all  plants  and  flow- 
ers in  it. 

be  harw  gdh  +wahdr 
homdndg  ciyon  bo(ye)stan-e 
ke-S  hamdg  urwarihd  ud 
sprahmihd  andar 
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With  worldly  wisdom 
(only),  one  cannot  know  or 
obtain  its  wonder  and 
worthiness,  pleasure  and 
purity. 

u-$  abdih  ud  +sahiglh 
xwa&h  pdklh  pad  xrad  l 
getigdn  aydftan  ddnistan  ne 
Myed. 

ADDENDUM  TO  THE  PARIS  LECTURES 


Chapter  Five 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  GRAMMATICAL  NUMBER 
IN  THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  VEGETATION* 


I 

On  occasion,  a  grammatical  peculiarity  of  apparently  minor  import  har- 
bors issues  of  unexpected  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  an  alternation  between 
the  singular  and  the  plural  in  Iranian  texts  concerned  with  the  mythology 
of  vegetation.1  The  situation  is  relatively  simple  in  the  Older  Avesta, 
where  all  four  occurrences  of  the  feminine  substantive  uruuard-  are  in 
the  plural.  Each  falls  in  a  passage  oriented  toward  cosmogonic  themes, 
cataloguing  the  Wise  Lord's  creations  (material  and  non-material). 

No  two  of  these  lists  are  identical,  although  Yasna  44.3-6  and  37.1 
agree  closely  on  content,  if  not  terminology.  Thus,  if  one  understands 
the  former  text's  more  detailed  treatment  of  celestial  phenomena  ("the 
path  of  sun  and  stars,"  waxing  and  waning  moon,  wind  and  clouds)  as 
corresponding  to  the  latter's  mention  of  heavenly  lights,  the  two  passages 
share  five  items:  heavenly  bodies,  earth,  waters,  plants,  and  the  primor- 
dial bovine,  although  listed  in  different  orders.  Yasna  48.5-6  and  51.7 
offer  more  abbreviated  catalogues,  omitting  heavens,  earth,  and  —  in  the 
former  instance  —  waters. 

All  four  texts  agree  in  their  use  of  grammatical  number.  Heavenly 
phenomena,  when  mentioned,  always  appear  in  the  plural,  as  do  waters 
and  plants.  Further,  when  waters  and  plants  both  appear  (all  cases  save 
Yasna  48.5-6),  they  are  brought  into  conjunction  by  the  particle  -ca. 
Earth  is  in  the  singular  whenever  it  appears  and  by  whatever  term  it  is 
named.  Likewise,  the  bovine  is  consistently  —  and  emphatically  —  sin- 
gular, reflecting  the  Iranian  mythic  tendency  to  represent  human  and  ani- 
mal species  as  having  initially  been  created  in  one  prototypic  individual, 
whose  traumatic  death  produced  fragmentation  of  this  primordial  unity. 

*  This  essay  originally  appeared  in  firic  Pirart,  Philippe  Swennen,  and  Xavier  Trem- 
blay,  eds.,  Zarathushtra  entre  I'Inde  et  Vlran:  Etudes  indo-iraniennes  et  indo-europee- 
nnes  offertes  a  Jean  Kellens  (Wiesbaden:  Ludwig  Reichert,  2009),  pp.  177-88. 
t  1  See  also  Jean  Kellens,  "Remarques  sur  Imposition  de  nombre  en  vieil-avestique,"  in  Ron- 

ald E.  Emmerick  and  Dieter  Weber,  eds.,  Corolla  Iranica.  Papers  in  honour  of  Prof.  Dr.  David 
Neil  MacKenzie  (Frankfurt  am  Main:  Peter  Lang,  1991),  pp.  101-8  for  some  related  issues. 
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Interestingly,  humanity  is  not  explicitly  named  in  these  texts,  but  the 
personal  and  interrogative  pronouns  that  appear  in  three  of  the  four  pas- 
sages (singular  in  Yasna  51.7,  plural  in  44.6  and  48.5-6)  signal  man- 
kind's presence  in  the  Wise  Lord's  creation.  Only  Yasna  37.1  lacks  such 
pronouns,  although  it  may  compensate  for  this  through  a  residual  cate- 
gory ("all  good  things,"  vispaca  vohu)  that  could  conceivably  encom- 
pass the  human. 

These  data  can  be  summarized  in  schematic  form,  as  in  Table  5.1. 


n 

The  situation  in  the  Younger  Avesta  is  more  varied  and  more  complex. 
There,  uruuara-  occurs  a  total  of  one  hundred  sixty  seven  times:  fifty- 
five  in  the  singular  (33%),  six  in  the  dual  (3.5%),  and  one  hundred  six  in 
the  plural  (63.5%).2  This  distribution  is  reversed  in  passages  whose  con- 
tent is  most  explicitly  cosmogonic,  a  set  of  twelve  verses,  seven  of  which 
have  uruuara-  in  the  singular  (58.33%),  and  five  in  the  plural  (41.67%).3 
Data  from  these  verses  are  presented  in  Table  5.2,  on  the  basis  of  which 
one  can  advance  a  few  generalizations.  First,  a  relatively  standard  pat- 
tern has  begun  to  emerge  in  verses  where  uruuara-  appears  in  the  singu- 
lar. Those  where  it  is  in  the  plural,  however,  show  wider  variation  as 
regards  the  other  material  elements  included  and  the  order  in  which 
these  are  listed.  Second,  without  exception,  water  always  appears  along 
with  vegetation  and  the  two  agree  in  grammatical  number.  Third,  when 
water  and  plant  are  in  the  singular,  water  is  usually  preceded  by  sky 
(asan-),  and  plant  by  earth  (zam-),  both  of  which  are  also  in  the  singu- 
lar.4 When  plants  and  waters  are  in  the  plural,  the  texts  usually  omit  sky 
and  earth.  The  sole  verse  in  this  set  that  retains  these  creations  (Yasna 
5.1,  which  seems  to  follow  the  model  of  Y  37.1)  speaks  of  earth  with  a 
non-normative  term  (bumi-,  rather  than  zam-)5  and  has  heavenly  lights  in 

2  Tabulations  are  based  on  the  listings  in  Raiomond  Doctor,  The  Avesta:  A  Lexico- 
Statistical  Analysis  (Leuven  and  Paris:  Peeters,  2004),  pp.  85-86. 

3  Conceivably,  one  should  also  take  note  of  the  dual  dvandva  dpa  uruuaire  that  occurs 
at  Y  9.4,  Yt  15.16  and  19.32,  always  with  reference  to  the  golden  age  when  Yima  ruled 
as  king,  a  context  that  cannot  be  considered  properly  cosmogonic  within  Zoroastrian  doc- 
trine, but  which  bears  traces  of  an  older  creation  mythology. 

4  The  sole  deviation  from  this  pattern  is  Videvdad  19.35,  where  earth  is  listed  first, 
followed  by  water,  plant,  and  sky  is  fourth.  The  plural  coding  of  heaven  —  celestial  lights 
(raoca)  —  is  then  introduced  in  fifth  position. 

5  While  Old  Persian  bwni  is  the  standard  term  for  "earth"  or  "land"  in  cosmogonic  and 
other  contexts,  its  Avestan  cognate  occurs  only  seven  times.  Two  of  these  are  in  cosmo- 
gonic contexts  (Yasna  5.1  and  37.1).  Yasna  42.3  treats  an  offering,  in  which  both  iqm  and 
bumim  appear,  the  former  in  conjunction  with  heaven,  the  latter  with  "all  good  things." 


Heavenly  phenomena 

Earth 

Waters 

Plants 

Animal 

Human  (implied) 

Goo*?  f/u/igs 

Yasna  44.3-6 

i.  ■■■       ■      •■  '." 

1.  x^ng 

strdmca. . .  advdnam. . . 

2.  ma... 

4.  nabdscd... 
7.  voYai 

duuqnmaibiiascd 

3.  zqmoz 

5.  tf/?<5 

6.  uruuardsca 

9. 

8.  kaeibiid 

Yasna  48.5-6 

3.  uruuard 

1.  gauudi 

2.  and  4.  «2 

Yasna  51.7 

2.  apascd 

3.  uruuardsca 

1.  gqm 

4.  www 

Yasna  37.1 

4  raocdscd 

5.  bumlmcd 

2.  apascd 

3.  uruuardsca 
varjuhU 

1.  gamed 

6.  vispded  vohii 

Table  5.1  lists  of  the  Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in  four  Older  Avestan  texts. 
Numbers  indicate  the  order  of  the  items'  appearance  in  the  texts,  not  necessarily  their  order  of  creation. 
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11  €uv€n{  ly 
bodies) 

Water**) 

Earth 

Plantfs) 

Yasna 
19.2-4 

1  /7cm3m 

2.  dpdm 

3.  z^w 

5  uruuarqm 

Yasna 
19.8 

1.  a$nd 

7.  ha 

2.  <5p<5 

3.  zamo 

4.  uruuarayd 

Yast 
13.28 

1.  a$no 

2.  apasca 

3.  zdmasca 

4.  uruuaraydsca 

YaSt 
13.86 

1 .  CL&YIO 

2. 

3.  zdtnd 

4.  uruuarayd 

Videvdad 
19.35 

4.  QSTYUXTidYft 

xvanuuantdm 

5.  anayra  raocd 
xvaSdtd 

2.  dp 3171 

mazdaddtdm 

1. 

ahuraSdtdm 

3.  uruuarqm 
aSaonim 

Vispered 
7.4 

1.  aSndatca 
7.  asmandm 
xy anuuantdm 

2.  apdatca 

3.  zdmdatca 

4.  uruuaraiidtca 

Yasna 
5.1 

4.  raocdscd 

2.  apasca 

5.  bumimcd 

3.  uruuardscd 
varjuhiS 

Yasna 
6.11 

2.  vispddpd 

mazdaddta 

aSaontf 

3.  vfspd  uruuard 

mazdaddta 

asaonU 

Yasna 
17.12 

1.  vwpd  <5p<5 

mazdaddta 

asaonU 

2.  vispJ  uruuard 

mazdaddta 

a^aonlS 

Yasna 
18.1  and 
65.15 

2.  apasca 

3.  uruuardscd 

Table  5.2  Lists  of  the  Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in 
eleven  Younger  Avestan  texts. 
Numbers  indicate  the  order  of  the  items'  appearance  in  the  texts, 
not  necessarily  their  order  of  creation. 
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Animal 

Human 

Fire 

Evil  Beings 

AUGood  I 
Things 

4.  gam 

7.  nardm 
aSauuandm 

6.  afram 

8.  daeu- 
udisca 
xrafstrdiS 
mas'iidis'ca 

9.  vTspa 
vohu 

mazdaddta 
aMciOra 

5.  gdu$ 

6.  nartf 
aSaond 

5.  gdus* 

6.  gaiiehe  . . . 

staoiio 

aMuuaoiid 

5.  gaotca 
huSdrjhat 

6.  vdtdm 

darSTm 

mazdaddtdm 

■    ,  ■  ■ , ,.,   *  — 

 • •"  1 

1.  gqmcd 

 ,  

6.  vispdcd 
vohu 

1.  ^r^m 

1.  gqm 

 •  WwUfKl 

.c  itrin 

Jrlanf 

A  wtintnl 

Animal 

riumun 

Other  1 

GBd  1.54 

1.  as  man 

2.  aft 

3.  zamig 

4.  wrwar 

5.  gospand 

6.  mardom 

7.  Wind  (way) 

GBd  1A.4 

rrn*  vie  1 7  7.1  &  ti 

1.  as  man 

2.  aft 

3.  zamig 

4.  wrwar 

5.  gospand 

6.  mardiahlaw 

7.  Fire  (a/axf) 

O      117'     J   /„  .  -  J\ 

8.  Wind  (woo) 

GBd  1A.6-21 
(TD2  MS.  18  .3-24.7) 

1.  asman 

2.  aft 

3.  zamig 

4.  wrwar 

5.  gaw  1  ek-dad 

6.  Gayomard 

GBd  3.7 

(TO2  MS.  32.8-33.5) 

1.  asman 

2.  aft 

3.  zamig 

4.  wrwar 

5.  gospand 

6.  mardom 

7.  Fire  (afax?) 

GBd  4.10 

(TD2  MS.  41.10-2.10) 

1  a sma* 

2.  aft 

3.  za/n/g 

4.  wnvar 

5.  gaw 

6.  Gayomard 

7.  Fire  (afax?) 

PRDD  16a4 

1.  aft 

2.  zamig 

3.  wrwar 

4.  gospand 

5.  mardom 

PRDD  31al0 

;                         •  4 

4.  Sun  (xwar$ed), 

5.  Moon  (mdh), 

6.  Star  (star) 

7.  asman 

1.  aft 

2.  zamig 

3.  «rwar 

8.  gospand 

9.  mardom 

1  PRDD  57 J 

5.  mfai/i 

3.  aft 

6.  ftwm 

4.  ttrwjrfwe/i 

1.  gospand 

2.  Truth/ 

Righteousness 

(ahldyih) 

7.  All  prosperity 
(harwisp  abadih) 

ZS1.4 

1.  asman 

2.  aft 

3.  zamig 

4.  wnvar 

5.  gospand 

6.  mardom 

7.  Fire  {ataxS) 

ZS  1.25 

1.  asman 

2.  aft 

3.  zamig 

4.  i/rwar 

5.  gospand 

6.  mardom 

7.  Fire  (afax?) 

ZS  2.18 

1.  asman 

2.  aft 

3.  zamig 

4.  wrwar 

5.  gmv 

6.  Gayomard 

7.  Fire  (a/ax?) 

ZS  3 

1.  asman 

2.  aft 

3.  zamig 

4.  urwar 

5.  gospand 
gdw  i  ek-dad 

6.  Gayomard 

7.  Fire  (ataxf) 

Table  5.3  Lists  of  the  Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in  Pahlavi  texts. 
Numbers  indicate  the  order  of  the  items*  appearance  in  the  texts,  not  necessarily  their  order  of  creation. 
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the  plural  (raocds).  Fourth,  whenever  animate  creations  are  mentioned, 
they  appear  in  the  singular  and  as  gendered  creatures:  the  first  animal 
(a  female  bovine)  and  the  first  human  (a  male).  When  waters  and  plants 
are  in  the  plural,  the  first  human  goes  unmentioned,  but  the  bovine 
remains  in  three  of  the  five  verses.  Fifth,  the  passages  where  the  singular 
prevails  tend  to  be  more  elaborate  and  more  consciously  attuned  to  issues 
of  creation,  while  those  with  the  plural  are  shorter  and  more  embedded  in 
some  other  context,  typically  that  of  a  sacrificial  offering  or  a  request  for 
divine  beneficence.6  The  following  verses  are  typical  of  the  two  sets. 

Singular:  ZarathuStra  asked  the  Wise  Lord,  "Wise  Lord,  Spirit,  Most 
beneficent  creator  of  corporeal  creatures,  Righteous! truthful  One,  what  was 
the  word  you  pronounced  to  me,  Wise  Lord,  before  (there  was)  sky,  before 
water,  before  earth,  before  the  cow,  before  the  plant,  before  fire,  son  of  the 
Wise  Lord,  before  the  righteous/ truthful  man;  before  evil  gods,  vermin,  and 
evil  men;  before  all  corporeal  being,  before  all  good  things  created  by  the 
Wise  One,  which  are  manifestations  of  Truth?"  (Yasna  19.1-2)? 

Plural:  We  sacrifice  to  the  good  waters,  to  the  best  righteous/truthful 
(waters),  created  by  the  Wise  One.  We  sacrifice  to  all  righteous/truthful 
waters,  created  by  the  Wise  One.  We  sacrifice  to  all  righteous/ truthful 
plants,  created  by  the  Wise  One  (Yasna  17.12)} 

The  transition  from  Older  to  Younger  Avestan  thus  shows  a  trend  toward 
assertions  of  primordial  unity,  as  expressed  through  the  singular  forms 
that  are  introduced  for  sky,  water,  and  plant.  This  process  is  taken  fur- 
ther in  the  relevant  Pahlavi  literature. 

Ill 

As  is  clear  from  Table  5.3,  cosmogonic  accounts  in  Pahlavi  texts  achieved 
near-uniformity  as  regards  the  identity  of  the  Wise  Lord's  six  original 
creations,  all  of  which  consistently  appear  in  the  singular  and  in  the  same 

6  Three  out  of  five  verses  where  waters  and  plants  appear  in  the  plural  also  use  the 
adjectives  atauuan,  vohu,  or  mazdaSdta  to  modify  these  nouns,  suggesting  that  there  are 
some  other,  less  admirable  plants  and  waters  that  do  not  receive  worship.  Only  one  of  the 
seven  verses  where  the  nouns  are  in  the  singular  has  them  modified  by  these  adjectives 
(Videvdad  19.35,  which,  as  we  saw,  is  also  anomalous  in  other  ways). 

7  parasat  zaraGuStro  ahuram  mazdam  ahura.mazda  mainyo  spaniSta  datara  gaeGanam 
astuuaitinam  asaum.  cit  auuat  vaco  as  ahura.mazda  yat  me  frauuaoco.  para  asmam  para 
apam  para  zam  para  gam  para  uruuaram  para  atrom  ahurahe  mazda  puGram  para  naram 
asauuanam  para  daeuuaisca  xrafstraiS  masnaisca  para  vispam  ahum  astuuantem  para 
vlspa  vohu  mazda8ata  asaciGra. 

8  apo  varjuhTS  vahis'ta  mazdaSata  aSaonls'  yazamaide.  vispa  apo  mazdaSata  aSaonIS 
yazamaide.  vispa  uruuara  mazda5ata  aSaonls'  yazamaide. 
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standard  order.9  Although  the  singular  sometimes  does  service  for  the 
plural  in  Pahlavi,  that  is  not  the  case  here,  and  the  texts  treating  the  pri- 
mordial plant  are  careful  to  emphasize  its  unique  nature.  At  the  begin- 
ning, they  say,  there  was  one  plant  only,  which  contained  in  itself  all  the 
characteristics  later  distributed  among  the  myriad  species  of  vegetation.10 
Further  stressing  its  original  unity,  the  texts  describe  an  Urpflanze  with 
only  one  root,  branch,  or  stalk,11  and  they  locate  it  at  the  center  of  the 
earth,  alongside  the  equally  singular  primordial  bovine  and  human.12 

As  a  further  mark  of  the  first  plant's  perfection  (also  indexing  the  pri- 
mordial era's  perfect  peace),  the  Urpflanze  had  no  bark  or  thorns,13  nor  any 


9  There  are  two  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  both  of  which  adopt  the  same  alternate 
system,  which  has  twelve  (and  not  six  or  seven)  creations. 


 ;  

Sky 

Earth 

Sun 

Moon 

Star 

Grain 

PRDD52.1 

1.  asman 

2.  zamig 

3.  xwarSed 

4.  man 

5.  star 

6.  jorda  hoSag 

ZS  34.20 

1.  asman 

2.  zamig 

3.  xwarSed 

4.  mdh 

5.  star 

8.  hoSag 

1 

Differentiation 
of  Plants 

Fire  in 
Plants 

Child  in 
Mother 

BirdfsJ 
inAir 

Moving 
Water 

Water-bearing  I 
Cloud         ■  1 

PRDD52.1 

7.  color,  smell  and 
taste  in  plants,  species 
by  species  andar 
urwanhd  gonag  boy 
ud  mizag  torn  torn 

8.  andar 

urwar 

dtaxS 

9.  andar 
aSkamb  i 
mddardn 
pus 

10.  murw 
pad  wad 

11.  dbpad 
rawiSn 

12.  &br  kS-S 
tan  menog  an  T 
getig  ab  bared 

ZS  34.20 

6.  many  sorts  of  color 
and  adornment  in 
plants 

andar  urwardn  was 
gonag  rang  ud  *pesiSn 

7.  andar 

urwar 

dtaxS 

9.  andar 
mddagdn 
zahag 

10.  mur- 
wdn  pad 
parr 

andarwdy 

11.  ab  pay 
hastlh 

+homdndgihd 
frdz-raftdr 

12.  abr  ul  abar 
burddr  idbl 
wdrdnemddr  I 
wdrdn 

Note  the  close  attention  this  system  gives  to  the  creation  of  plants,  which  it  breaks  into  three  different 
items  or  phases:  the  creation  of  grain  (named  in  the  singular),  the  differentiation  of  vegetative  species 
(named  in  the  plural)  according  to  specific  qualities  like  color,  and  the  placement  of  fire  within  cer- 
tain plant  species,  presumably  accounting  for  the  flammability  of  wood.  The  sequence  in  which  these 
three  items  are  listed  is  also  the  only  major  point  on  which  the  two  texts  differ. 


10  Greater  Bundahisn  la.l  1  (TD2  MS.  20.10-1 1):  "it  had  every  sort  of  power  of  all  the 
species  of  plants  in  its  nature  "  (u-§  wisp  sardag  z6r  I  urwar  an  andar  cihr  daSt).  Cf .  Selec- 
tions of  Zadspram  2.7,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  Denlg  46.13. 

11  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.7:  "the  plant,  which  was  as  if  it  were  one  stalk  that  was 
one  foot  high*'  (urwar...  ciyon  ek  bun  bud  ke-§  balay  cand  pay-e).  Cf.  Greater  Bundahisn 
la.ll  (TD2  MS.  20.8-9),  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  Denlg  46.13. 

12  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.7:  "it  was  near  to  the  middle  of  the  earth"  (pad  nazdlklh 
I  mayanag  I  zamig  bud).  Cf.  Greater  Bundahisn  la.  11  (TD2  MS.  20.8-9),  Pahlavi  Rivayat 
accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  Denlg  46.13. 

13  Greater  Bundahisn  16.1  (TD2  MS.  115.3-5):  "It  is  said  in  the  Religion:  Before  the 
corning  of  the  Assault,  there  was  no  thorn  or  bark  on  the  plant.  After  the  Assault,  it 
became  possessed  of  bark  and  thorns,  because  the  Adversary  mixed  all  things."  gowed 
pad  den  ku  pes'  az  madan  an  I  ebgat  urwar  xar  ud  post  padi§  ne  bawed.  ke  pas  andar 
ebgatih  postomand  xaromand  bud.  ce  petyarag  6  harw  tis  gumext.  Cf.  Greater  Bundahisn 
la.ll  (TD2  MS.  20.9-10),  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.7. 
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toxic  aspects,14  a  state  of  affairs  that  rendered  it  vulnerable  to  the  Evil 
Spirit's  attack.  As  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  Four,  that  assault  —  and 
steps  taken  in  response  —  resulted  in  the  differentiation  of  all  vegetative 
species  and  the  introduction  of  reproduction  by  seeds,  each  of  which 
now  bears  distinctive  qualities  (shape,  color,  fragrance,  taste,  etc.)  that 
distinguish  one  plant  from  all  others.15 

In  all  these  details,  the  Pahlavi  texts  seem  to  be  elaborating  the  shift 
from  singular  to  plural  by  developing  a  line  of  narrative  and  a  set  of 
mythic  images  that  contrast  the  perfection  of  primordial  unity  to  the  later 
fallen  (or  "mixed")  state  characterized  by  multiplicity. 

The  Pahlavi  texts  also  explore  the  ways  unity  might  be  restored, 
drawing  once  again  on  materials  from  the  Younger  Avesta.16  To  this 
end,  they  describe  how  seeds  from  all  vegetative  species  are  reunited  to 
form  two  master-plants  of  miraculous  properties.  One  of  these  (the  Tree 
of  All  Seeds,  also  known  by  other  names)  has  two  life-sustaining  func- 
tions necessary  for  survival  in  the  present  age.  Thus,  it  secures  reproduc- 
tion of  plant  species17  and  heals  the  illnesses  of  humans  and  animals.18 

14  Greater  Bundahisn  16.2  (TD2  MS.  115.5-8):  "[The  Adversary]  mixed  poison  with 
the  plant,  and  for  that  reason,  some  plants  are  more  mixed  with  poison,  like  the  BeS 
("Suffering")  and  Bradon  ("Rival"?),  and  these  are  venomous.  People  and  cattle  who  eat 
these  die."  be  o  I  urwar  wiS  gumext  az  an  cim  urwar  cand  hast  T  wi§  gumexttar  ciyon  beS 
ud  bradon  ku  zahromand  ud  mardom  ud  gospand  ke  u-S  xwared  mired 

15  See  the  discussion  in  Chapter  Four.  The  most  relevant  primary  sources  are  Selec- 
tions of  Zadspram  3.37-38,  Greater  Bundahisn  6d.0-4  (TD2  MS.  67.1-10)  and  16.0-4  (TD2 
MS.  115.2-11). 

16  The  relevant  texts  are  Ya§t  12.17,  Videvdad  5.19-20  and  20.3-4. 

17  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.39:  "Then,  from  the  hundred  thousand  species  of  plants,  he 
took  up  the  seed.  From  the  union  of  these  seeds,  he  created  the  Tree  of  All  Seeds  in  the 
middle  of  the  Fraxkard  Sea,  from  which  all  species  of  plants  ever  grow.  The  Sen  bird  has 
its  nest  there  and  when  it  flies  forth,  it  scatters  the  dry  seed  into  the  water.  In  rain,  it  rains 
back  to  earth."  pas  az  an  100,000  sardag  urwar  tohm  abar  grift,  az  hamlh  T  tohm  wan  I 
harwisp  tohmag  mayan  <5>  zreh  I  Fraxkard  be  dad.  ke-S  hamag  sardag  urwaran  u-S  hame 
waxsend.  u-S  Sen  murw  aSyan  padiS  dared.  ka-S  andar  fraz  parwazed  eg-iS  tohm  T  huSk  6  ab 
osaned.  Cf.  Greater  Bundahisn  6d.5  (TD2  MS.  67.10-12)  and  16.4  (TD2  MS.  115.11-116.1), 
Menog  I  Xrad  62.37-42,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  DenTg  46.14. 

18  Greater  Bundahisn  24.8  (TD2  MS.  150.15-151.3):  "The  Tree  of  Many  Seeds  has 
grown  in  the  middle  of  the  Fraxkard  Sea.  The  seeds  of  all  plants  are  on  it.  It  is  called 
'Honest  Healer*  and  'Diligent  Healer."  wan  I  was  tohmag  mayan  I  zreh  I  Fraxkard  rust 
ested.  u-§  tohm  T  harwispln  urwar  padiS  hast  ke  fraron  bizeSk  hast  I  ke  tuxSag  bizeSk  hast 
ke  hamag  bizeSk  gowed.  Cf.  Ya5t  12.17,  Menog  T  Xrad  62.37-42.  A  complex  narrative 
tells  how  twelve  species  of  healing  plants  were  born,  not  from  the  primordial  plant,  but 
from  the  primordial  bovine,  with  the  result  that  their  ability  to  heal  specific  bodily  parts 
reflects  the  part  of  the  animal's  body  from  which  they  originated.  Thus  Greater  Bunda- 
hisn 16.3  (TO2  MS.  115.8-14)  tells  that  these  plants,  like  all  others,  were  joined  together 
with  the  130,000  types  that  originated  from  the  primordial  plant  to  form  the  Tree  of  Many 
Seeds,  which  thus  possesses  all  powers  of  healing. 
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The  second  master-plant  (the  White  Haoma)  is  equally  supportive  of 
life,  but  oriented  to  future  time,  for  it  is  destined  to  bestow  immortality 
on  all  resurrected  souls  at  the  time  of  cosmic  Renovation  (FraSgird).19 

IV 

Achaemenian  cosmogonic  texts  are  most  formulaic  of  all,  but  also  most 
abbreviated.  Twenty  different  inscriptions  present  the  same  list  of  five 
creations  in  much  the  same  order,  with  all  items  appearing  in  the  singu- 
lar. Three  other  texts  reduce  this  list  by  introducing  the  term  "wonder" 
(frafa,  again  in  the  singular)  to  encompass  heaven,  earth,  and  humanity. 
Nowhere,  however,  does  a  primordial  plant  or  bovine  appear  (Table 
5.4).  Rather,  it  seems  that  vegetal  and  animal  life  were  encompassed  in 
the  residual  category  "happiness  for  mankind"  (siydti...  martiyahyd), 
just  as  water  was  implicitly  present  in  earth  and  sky. 


Earth 

Sky 

Wonder 

Mankind 

Happiness 

King  M 

DNa  §1 
and 

18  others 

1.  bumlm 

2.  asmdnam 

3.  martiyam 

4.  Siyatim... 
martiyahyd 

5.  xMyaOiyam 

DZc  §1 

and 

DPg§l 

2.  bumlm 

1.  asmdnam 

3.  martiyam 

4.  Siydtim... 
martiyahyd 

5.  XSyam 

DSs  §1 

1.  fraiam 

2.  martiyam 

3.  Siydtim... 
martiyahyd 

DNb  §1 

and 

XPI§1 

1. '. :: 

1.  fraSam 

2.  giydtim... 
martiyahyd 

3.  wisdom 
and  physical 
prowess  in 
the  king 

(xraOum  uta 
aruvastam 
upari. . . 
xMyaQiyam) 

'  Table  5.4  Lists  of  the  Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in  the  Achaemenian 
inscriptions.  Numbers  indicate  the  order  of  the  items'  appearance  in  the  texts, 
not  necessarily  their  order  of  creation. 


19  On  the  eschatological  role  of  this  plant,  see  Selections  of  Zadspram  35.4  and  35.15, 
Dadestan  T  Denlg  36.86,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  Denlg  54.1, 
Menog  I  Xrad  62.28,  and  Greater  BundahiSn  17A.1  (TD2  MS.  122.9),  24.1  (TD2 
MS.149.10-13),  34.23  (TD2  MS.  226.4-6). 
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Fig.  5.1  Colored  tile  relief  from  Susa,  detail  showing  golden  pomegranates 
on  the  butt  end  of  spears  carried  by  elite  troops.  The  raised  triangular  field 
represents  the  stem  of  the  fruit  (cf.  Fig.  5.2). 


Although  these  texts  make  no  explicit  mention  of  plant  or  plants, 
other  pieces  of  Achaemenian  evidence  show  a  tendency  to  theorize  per- 
fection in  terms  of  the  lost  (but  recoverable)  unity  of  vegetative  species. 
Most  important  in  this  regard  was  the  institution  of  the  paradise  garden, 
as  treated  in  Chapters  One  and  Four.  Three  other  data  also  suggest 
Achaemenian  interest  in  a  mythic  Tree  of  All  Seeds  and/or  Tree  of  All 
Healing.  Taken  individually,  these  items  may  seem  random  curiosities, 
which  is  how  Greek  authors  construed  them.  Taken  as  a  set,  they  have  a 
striking  coherence. 

First  is  use  of  the  pomegranate  as  an  emblem  of  the  elite  Persian 
troops  known  as  "Immortals."  According  to  Herodotus,  this  company 
consisted  of  ten  thousand  choice  warriors,  all  of  whom  carried  spears 
with  a  pomegranate  on  them,  which  was  gold  for  the  thousand  finest 
soldiers  of  all,  and  silver  for  the  other  nine  thousand,20  a  usage  evident 
in  iconographic  representations  (Figure  5.1). 


20  Herodotus  7.41 :  Kai  toutcov  %\X\o\  uev  inx  xdlai  56pacn  dvxi  xcav  aai)p©Tiip©v 
froiaq  efyov  xpuaecu;  Kai  nipxZ,  oovekA^iov  toix;  aM,0D<;,  ol  5£  elvaiciCTxvkioi  £vxd<; 
toutcov  £6vte<;  apyupecu;  froiaq  el/ov.  Herodotus  reports  that  members  of  this  group 
bore  the  name  "Immortals"  (athanatoi)  at  7.83. 
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Although  some  think  Herodotus  misconstrued  the  term  he  translated  as 
"Immortals,"  more  recent  studies  have  confirmed  his  usage.21  His  under- 
standing of  Mazdaean  ideology  and  myth  also  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
tle. Thus,  Zoroastrian  texts  make  clear  that  after  the  Evil  Spirit's  initial 
assault,  individual  immortality  —  like  other  aspects  of  primordial  per- 
fection —  was  not  so  much  lost  as  corrupted,  compromised,  fragmented, 
and  recombined  with  its  opposite  to  form  a  confused  and  disquieting 
mixture.  In  the  ambiguous  world  we  now  inhabit,  the  loss  of  individual 
immortality,  also  the  entry  of  disease,  death,  and  suffering,  are  compen- 
sated by  the  possibility  of  healing  and  sexual  reproduction,  the  latter  of 
which  secures  a  potentially  infinite  renewal  of  the  species.  In  the  Pahlavi 
texts,  these  life-sustaining  gifts  were  embodied  in  the  Tree  of  All  Seeds, 
also  known  as  "Honest  Healer"  (frdron  bizesk).22  Among  the  Achaeme- 
nians,  similar  powers  for  collective  renewal  were  found  among  those 
who  were  therefore  named  "Immortals." 

Hydarnes,  son  of  Hydarnes,  commanded  the  ten  thousand  chosen  from 
among  the  Persians,  whom  the  Persians  called  "the  Immortals"  If  some 
one  of  them  departed  from  their  number,  being  constrained  either  by  death 
or  illness,  another  man  took  his  place  and  they  never  become  more,  nor 
less  than  ten  thousand?3 

Members  of  this  group  were  understood  to  possess  strength,  health, 
beauty,  courage,  virtue,  and  human  excellence  in  their  highest  degree. 
More  than  that,  as  a  group  they  embodied  a  collective  life-force  that  was 
virtually  inextinguishable,  and  the  emblem  of  this  was  the  pomegranate, 
a  fruit  characterized  by  its  rich  abundance  of  seeds  (Figure  5. 2). 24 

21  Thus  Gherardo  Gnoli,  "Antico-Persiano  AnuSya-  e  gli  immortali  di  Erodoto,"  Mon- 
umentum  Georg  Morgenstierne  / 21  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1981),  pp.  266-80,  pace  Antonio 
Pagliaro,  "Riflessi  di  etimologie  iraniche  nella  tradizione  storiografica  greca,"  Rendiconti 
dell'  Accademia  Nazionale  dei  Lincei,  Classe  di  Scienze  morali,  storiche  e  filologiche, 
Serie  Vm,  Vol.  9,  fasc.  5-6  (1954),  pp.  133-53.  Gnoli's  association  of  the  Immortals  with 
the  Avestan  frava&s  strikes  me  as  less  satisfying,  "Le  fravashi  e  rimmortalita,"  in  G.  Gnoli 
and  J.-P.  Vernant,  ed$.,Lamort,  les  morts  dans  les  societes  anciennes  (Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1982),  pp.  339-47. 

22  Greater  Bundahisn  24.8  (TO2  MS.  151.2),  where  it  is  also  called  "Diligent-Healer" 
(tuxSag  bizegk,  GBd). 

23  Herodotus  7.83:  xa>v  5e  |ii)pto)v  xouxcov  ITepaewv  xcov  &noXeXeynev(ov 
eaxpaxfiyee  uev  ^YSdpvTis  6  T5dpveo<;,  gicaXsovxo  5s  dGdvaxoi  ol  Ilepaai  oSxoi 
ini  xo08e-  el  xiq  aOxcov  l^iXine  xdv  dpi0|i6v  f\  Oavdxcp  Pirj0Ei<;  f|  vouaq>,  aXXoq 
dvfjp  dpaiprjxo,  Kai  e>tvovxo  ofcSaua  oCxe  nXsvvsq  jiupicov  otfxe  thaoooveq. 

24  Explicit  Persian  interest  in  the  polyspermia  of  the  pomegranate  is  attested  at  Herodotus 
4.143.  One  should  also  note  the  special  reverence  accorded  this  fruit  by  Parsi  Zoroastrians, 
who  call  it  simply  "the  plant"  (urwardm)  and  regard  it  as  the  representative  of  all  vegetation. 
They  also  identify  it  with  the  plant  Avestan  texts  call  hada.naepata,  which  is  combined  with 
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Fig.  5.2  Pomegranate  fruit,  with  seeds. 


Second,  there  is  royal  interest  in  the  plane  tree  or  sycamore  (Platanus 
orientalis  L.,  Greek  platanos).  According  to  Phylarchus  and  others, 
Achaemenian  kings  often  held  court  while  sitting  under  a  golden  image 
of  a  plane  tree25  and  Herodotus  tells  how  Xerxes  halted  his  march  to 
Greece  so  he  could  admire  a  particularly  superb  example  of  this  species. 

Going  on  this  road,  Xerxes  came  upon  a  plane  tree  and  having  presented 
it  with  golden  ornamentation  because  of  its  beauty,  and  having  consigned 
it  to  one  of  his  "Immortals"  as  its  keeper,  on  the  next  day  he  arrived  at  the 
town  of  the  Lydians?6 

haoma,  water,  and  milk  in  libation  rituals.  Beyond  this,  they  use  wood  of  the  pomegranate  in 
sacred  fires,  its  smoke  as  incense,  its  leaves  as  a  purifying  agent,  its  fruit  as  an  offering  and 
food  fit  for  feasts.  See  further  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi,  The  Religious  Ceremonies  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Parsees,  2d  ed.  (Bombay:  Jehangir  B.  Karani's  Sons,  1937),  pp.  90-93,  276-79, 
Mary  Boyce,  A  Persian  Stronghold  of  Zoroastrianism  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1977),  pp.  52,  137-38,  170,  et  passim,  Kotwal  and  Boyd,  A  Persian  Offering.  The  Yasna,  op 
cit.,  pp.  7, 10-11, 18-20, 66, 72-74, 106, 122.  Also  of  interest  are  the  rituals  and  accompanying 
legends  discussed  by  Mole\  Mythef  culte,  et  cosmologie  dans  Vlran  ancien,  pp.  256  and  381. 

25  Phylarchus,  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  Deipnosphistae  539d;  xaq  8e  %p\)<yaq  nXaxa- 
vou<;  Kai  xtjv  xpuo~nv  a\inz\ov  (xp'  f[v  ol  YlepG&v  PaaiXsTt;  expn,ua^ov  noXX&Kiq 
KaGfjuevoi.  Cf.  Herodotus  7.27,  Xenophon,  Hellenica  7.1.38  and  the  discussion  of  Paul 
Jacobsthal,  Ornamente  griechischer  Vasen  (Berlin:  Frankfurter  Verlag,  1927),  pp.  102- 
10,  with  full  citation  of  the  other  relevant  sources. 

26  Herodotus  7.31:  xauxnv  !<bv  6  Hep^Tjt;  xf|V  656v  eupe  rckaxaviaxov,  xr\v  k&X- 
Xzoq  EivsKct  Scoprjadnevoq  ic6an<p  %pvai(o  Kai  neX.s5<av(p  &0avaxq>  avSpi  tmxpi\\faq 
Seoxepa  fmSpn  dTiiKExo     xcov  Au8cov  xo  aam 
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Greek  authors  repeated  this  story  for  centuries  as  a  prime  example  of  Per- 
sian peculiarity,  not  to  say  perversity,  as  when  Aelian  made  it  a  paradigm 
of  misguided  erotic  desire.27  Toward  that  end,  he  exaggerated  certain  details 
of  the  story,  while  simultaneously  ignoring  others.  Thus,  where  Herodotus 
spoke  of  unspecified  gold  ornaments  (gold  being  associated  with  immortal- 
ity and  perfection,  given  its  invulnerability  to  rust),  Aelian  introduced  jew- 
elry fit  for  a  lover.  Similarly,  where  Herodotus  had  an  "Immortal"  detailed 
as  a  keeper  or  steward  (meleddnos)  of  the  tree  (modeling  the  primordial 
conjunction  of  Urmensch  and  Urpflanze),  Aelian  made  him  a  guard  detailed 
to  protect  the  King's  beloved  (eromenei  phylaka).2* 

Elsewhere,  Aelian  describes  Xerxes  as  having  "marveled"  (ethaumaze) 
at  the  tree,  and  it  is  worth  asking  why  this  was  so.29  Others  who  have 
pondered  this  question  have  emphasized  aesthetic  qualities:  the  plane 
tree's  size,  beauty,  and  the  shade  it  provides.30  Also  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, are  its  spiky  seed-pods,  which  grow  up  to  four  centimeters  in  diam- 
eter, densely  packed  with  thousands  of  seeds,  each  with  its  own  tuft  of 
fibers  that  help  it  catch  the  wind  (Figure  5.3). 


27  Aelian,  Varia  Historia  9.39:  H&q  8£  o6k  av  (pair]  xi<;  yeXoioix;  aua  Kai 
7tapa86£o\)<;  xouaSe  xoix;  gp©xa<;;  t6v  u£v  Eep^ou,  oxi  nkaxavou  f|paaGr|.  Regard- 
ing the  persistence  of  this  incident  in  the  later  history  of  European  Orientalist  discourse, 
see  Heleen  Sancisi-Weerdenburg,  "Xerxes  en  de  plataan:  vier  varieties  op  een  motief," 
Lampas  27  (1994):  213-29  and  Wolf-Hartmut  Friedrich,  "Die  Platane  des  GroBkonigs 
(Herodot  7,31),"  in  his  Gegenwdrtige  Vergangenheit.  Studien  zur  antiken  Liter atur  und 
ihrem  Nachleben  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1998),  pp.  139-45. 

28  Aelian,  Varia  Historia  2.14:  (tXXh  Kai  ^fjyev  afar\q  k6cfuov  rcoXuxeXfj, 
axpenxoiq  Kai  yeXliot<;  xiu©v  xoix;  KXaSoix;,  Kai  UEtaSowov  auxfi  Kaxe^ucsv, 
&ajt£p  £p©pivrj  (putauca  Kai  <ppoopov. 

29  Ibid.:  6  Eep£n<;...  SsSoutaoxo  8e  T&axdvcp  Kai  £6auua{;e  xd  8ev5pov. 

30  The  most  sustained  attempt  remains  that  of  Frank  H.  Stubbings,  "Xerxes  and  the 
Plane-tree,"  Greece  and  Rome  15  (1946)  63-67. 


Fig.  5.3  Fruit  of  the  plane  tree,  with  seeds. 
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One  last  piece  of  evidence  speaks  to  the  question  of  why  Xerxes  was 
taken  with  this  particular  tree.  This  is  a  testimony  offered  by  Pliny: 
"when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Laodicia,  a  plane  tree  mutated  into  an  olive."31 
What  exactly  the  great  student  of  Natural  History  meant  to  describe  is 
hard  to  say,  although  he  groups  this  occurrence  with  other  instances  of 
botanic  mutation.  From  an  Iranian  perspective,  and  especially  one 
informed  by  mythic  traditions,  it  is  hard  not  to  understand  that  a  Tree  of 
All  Seeds  contains  within  it  the  qualities  of  all  species  and  the  conditions 
for  their  individual  (re)production. 

Persian  interest  in  the  pomegranate  and  plane  tree  both  conjure  up 
the  Tree  of  All  Seeds  and  its  associations  with  reproduction  and  immor- 
tality. Another  plant  favored  by  the  Achaemenians  is  equally  rich  in  its 
mythic  resonance,  but  more  inclined  toward  issues  of  healing. 

The  theombrotion  plant  springs  forth  30  schoeni  [c.  5  mile]  from  the  Cho- 
aspes.  It  resembles  pictures  of  peacocks  and  is  outstanding  in  its  fragrance. 
It  is  drunk  by  the  Kings  of  Persia  as  an  antidote  for  all  bodily  troubles, 
also  for  instability  of  mind  and  of  justice.  It  is  also  called  semnion  from  the 
greatness  of  its  power.32 

Everything  about  this  plant  announces  its  perfection.  In  the  first  place, 
both  of  its  names  mark  it  as  sacred  in  nature,  Latin  theombrotion  appar- 
ently being  derived  from  a  Greek  compound  of  theos  plus  ambrosia 
(thus,  the  divine  drink  of  immortality)  and  semnion  from  semnos, 
"revered,  august,  holy."  Second  it  is  a  panacea,  fit  for  royal  consump- 
tion and  simultaneously  able  to  ensure  health  of  body,  mind,  and  moral- 
ity. Third,  it  is  found  near  the  Choaspes,  the  river  that  runs  beside  Susa, 
which  provided  the  only  water  pure  and  sweet  enough  for  Persian  kings 
to  drink.33  One  is  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  locus  of  that  water  and  of 

31  Pliny,  Natural  History  17.242:  aut  ut  Laodiciae  Xerxis  adventu  platano  in  oleam 
mutata. 

32  Pliny,  Natural  History  24.162:  Theombrotion  xxx  schoenis  a  Choaspe  nasci,  pavo- 
num  picturis  sirnilem,  odore  eximio.  Hanc  a  regibus  Persarum  bibi  contra  omnia  corpo- 
rum  incommoda  instabilitatemque  mentis  et  iustitiae,  eandem  semnion  a  potentiae  maies- 
tate  appellari. 

33  Herodotus  1.188.  For  the  location  of  the  river,  see  1.186,  Strabo  1.3.1  and  15.3.4. 
Regarding  the  royal  preference  for  water  from  the  Choaspes,  neither  the  discussion  of 
Pierre  Briant,  "L'eau  du  grand  roi,"  op  cit.,  pp.  45-65,  nor  the  older  treatment  of  Yves 
Bequignon,  "Le  breuvage  du  grand  roi,"  Rivue  des  etudes  anciennes  42  (1940):  20-24  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  former  relates  it  to  concerns  of  health,  the  latter  to  those  of 
religion.  In  truth,  the  two  were  inseparable.  Bequignon's  interpretation  of  this  practice  as 
a  taboo  imposed  on  a  priest-king  is  particularly  inappropriate.  At  issue,  rather,  was  the 
king's  association  with  —  and  responsibility  for  —  the  Ohrmazdian  project  of  making 
life  flourish. 
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that  plant  most  supremely  sustaining  of  life  was  viewed  as  the  earth's 
center,  the  original  locus  of  creation  (a  question  to  which  we  will  return 
in  Chapter  Eleven).  Fourth,  the  plant's  sweet  fragrance  establishes  its 
Ohrmazdian  nature  and  its  resemblance  to  the  peacock  makes  clear  that 
all  colors  (which  is  to  say,  all  multiplicity,  elsewhere  coded  as  a  profu- 
sion of  seeds,  species,  and  natures)  were  united  —  or  re-united  —  in  this 
miraculous  plant. 

These  three  data  confirm  that  the  Achaemenians  possessed  a  body  of 
mythology  concerned  with  plants,  their  origins,  nature,  and  cosmic  his- 
tory, which  closely  resembles  that  attested  in  Zoroastrian  sources.  One 
can  be  more  specific,  however,  for  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  Persian 
kings  and  their  subjects  theorized  creation  —  that  of  vegetation,  as  of  all 
else  —  in  terms  of  a  primordial  unity  that  was  lost,  but  may  still  be  pre- 
served in  certain  privileged  phenomena  and  locations. 


II 


HUMAN  UNITY  AND  THE  DIVERSITY  OF  PEOPLES 
IN  ACHAEMENIAN  MYTH,  ART,  AND  IDEOLOGY 
(THE  SIENA  LECTURES)* 


*  Chapters  Six-Eight  were  originally  presented  in  Italian  as  a  series  of  seminars  at  the 
Centra  per  la  Studia  antropologica  della  Civilta  Antica  of  the  Universita  degli  Studi  di 
Siena  in  November  2006,  at  the  invitation  of  Maurizio  Bettini. 


Chapter  Six 


BISITUN  AND  PERSEPOLIS 


I 

While  preparing  this  paper,  I  realized  —  with  warm  nostalgia  and  a 
certain  shock  —  that  it  is  nearly  a  quarter  century  since  I  first  visited 
Siena  to  participate  in  a  set  of  meetings  organized  by  Pier  Giorgio 
Solinas,  Cristiano  Grottanelli  and  others,  devoted  to  the  theme  "Divi- 
sione  delle  carni,  organizzazione  del  cosmo,  e  dinamica  sociale."  Since 
then,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  return  repeatedly  as  Professore 
al  contratto,  an  occasional  lecturer,  an  informal  researcher,  and  a  semi- 
regular  participant  in  the  Dottorati  of  Professors  Solinas  and  Bettini. 
In  truth,  Siena  remains  my  favorite  place  to  visit,  not  simply  because  of 
the  city's  spectacular  beauty,  rich  history,  excellent  food  and  wine.  More 
important  are  the  warm  friendships  and  collegial  relations  nurtured  over 
this  quarter  century,  which  have  brought  great  personal  satisfaction  and 
have  contributed  significantly  to  my  ongoing  education. 

Such  reminiscence  leads  me  to  reflect  on  how  much  I  have  benefited 
from  discussions  here  in  Siena,  how  much  I  have  learned  from  my  Sien- 
ese  friends  and  colleagues,  and  how  much  my  work  has  changed  over 
this  quarter  century  as  a  result  of  their  good  influence.  And  yet  I  realize, 
with  some  embarrassed  bemusement,  that  I  am  still  wrestling  with  the 
same  issues  I  explored  in  the  paper  I  presented  on  my  first  visit.  There, 
I  was  concerned  with  the  question  of  unity  and  diversity  within  the 
human  species  and,  more  specifically,  with  some  of  the  ritual  means 
through  which  various  groups  sought  to  establish  solidarity,  harmony, 
order,  and  a  sense  of  common  belonging  among  persons  whose  palpable 
differences  —  and  whose  consciousness,  even  pride,  regarding  those  dif- 
ferences —  always  threatened  to  manifest  themselves  in  competition, 
resentment,  and  conflict.  In  particular,  I  explored  sacrificial  rituals,  cer- 
emonial banquets,  and  such  practices  as  the  seating  arrangement  at  royal 
tables  and  the  distribution  of  varied  cuts  of  meat  (from  the  "champion's 
portion"  to  the  lowliest  leftovers)  that  have  been  used  to  work  the  social 
magic  announced  in  my  country's  motto:  e  pluribus  unum} 

1  Proceedings  of  the  conference  were  published  in  Studi  Storici  25  (1984)  andL'Uomo 
9  (1985).  My  contribution,  entitled  "Sacrificio  e  Creazione,  Macellai  e  Filosofi,"  appeared 
in  the  former,  pp.  859-74. 
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Today,  I  am  still  struggling  to  understand  how  human  subjects  man- 
age social  relations  with  others  whose  alterity  they  acknowledge,  at  the 
same  time  constituting  those  "others"  as  somehow  "the  same"  as  them- 
selves, or  —  to  put  the  problem  somewhat  differently  —  how  actors 
imagine  the  alterity  of  others  to  be  encompassed  and  dissolved  at  some 
higher  level  of  social  integration.  The  chief  change  in  my  approach  and 
agenda  —  and  one  that  I  owe  in  large  part  to  the  salutary  influence  of 
my  Sienese  mentors  —  is  that  instead  of  focusing  on  ritual  and  ceremo- 
nial processes  in  such  micro-events  as  banquets,  today  I  will  consider 
macro-systems:  the  political,  military,  and  economic  practices  and  dis- 
course of  a  major  world  empire. 

II 

Toward  that  end,  I  want  to  discuss  some  important  words,  themes,  and 
images  in  Achaemenian  royal  discourse.  The  first  of  these  is  Old  Persian 
dahyu  (plural,  dahydva),  a  noun  that  sometimes  seems  to  denote  a  territory 
and  at  others,  a  group  of  people.  Details  of  scribal  practice  make  clear  that 
when  used  in  the  plural,  it  always  included  the  latter  sense.2  Given  this 
distribution,  some  translators  have  rendered  the  word  differently  according 
to  context  ("country"  alternating  with  "district,"  for  instance),3  while  oth- 
ers have  tried  to  insist  on  one  consistent  translation,  most  often  "people,"4 


2  The  detail  in  question,  first  noted  by  George  Cameron,  "The  Persian  Satrapies  and 
related  Matters,"  Journal  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  32  (1973):  47-56,  appears  in  Elamite 
translations  of  dahydva,  which  employ  the  plural  suffix  -pe,  used  only  for  animate  beings: 
thus,  da-a-ia-fr-il-pe.  Its  importance  has  been  emphasized  by  Pierre  Lecoq,  "Observa- 
tions sur  le  sens  du  mot  dahyu  dans  les  inscriptions  achemenides,"  Transeuphratene  3 
(1990):  132-33.  It  is  also  significant  that  dahyu  itself  was  transliterated,  rather  than  trans- 
lated, for  this  suggests  the  Elamite  scribes  regarded  it  as  a  dense  technical  term,  for  which 
they  had  no  adequate  equivalent  in  their  own  language. 

3  Thus,  Schmitt,  The  Bisitun  Inscriptions,  passim.  Similar  alternations  were  advocated 
by  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  190  et  passim  ("land,  province,  district"),  Asmussen,  Historiske 
teksterfra  Achcemenide  Men,  passim  ("land,  by,  omrade"),  Brandenstein  and  Mayrhofer, 
Handbuch  des  Altpersischen,  p.  114  ("Land,  Gau,  Provinz"),  and  Briant,  Histoire  de 
Vempire  perse,  passim  ("pays,  pays-peuple,  ethnos").  The  problem  is  most  acute  when 
dahyu  occurs  in  the  singular.  Thus,  when  a  named  dahyu  figures  as  the  site  of  action  (as 
in  DB  §§13,  25,  29,  30,  32,  40,  46),  it  seems  to  designate  a  territory;  when  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  action  (thus,  DB  §§38,  71,  where  a  dahyu  is  said  to  rise  in  rebellion),  it  is  the 
population,  rather  than  the  land  itself,  that  seems  to  be  at  issue. 

4  Thus,  most  notably,  Meillet,  and  Benveniste,  Grammaire  du  vieux  perse,  passim 
("province")  and  Lecoq,  "Observations  sur  le  sens  du  mot  dahyu"  ("peuple"),  idem,L*\y 
inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achemenide,  passim. 
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but  for  others,  "land."5  The  best  solution,  however,  is  to  recognize  that 
Old  Persian  does  not  fully  differentiate  between  a  land  and  its  resident 
population,  but  treats  the  two  as  so  intimately  connected  as  to  be  linguis- 
tically —  and  analytically  —  inseparable.  What  the  term  signals,  then,  is 
this  indivisible  conjunction  of  land  and  people,  together  with  the  shared 
characteristics  that  give  each  dahyu  its  distinct  identity.  Such  factors 
might  include  the  nature  of  its  terrain  and  climate,  phenotypic  features  of 
physiology,  the  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  native  to  the  region. 
Dahydva  are  also  marked  by  distinctive  items  of  culture,  which  range 
from  the  people's  language,  religion,  and  mores  to  their  food,  clothing, 
weapons,  and  hairstyles.  The  term  dahyu  thus  denotes  a  land/people  pos- 
sessed of  tangible  and  intangible  goods  (the  latter  including  name,  char- 
acter, cultural  integrity,  homogeneity,  etc.)  that  set  it  apart  from  all  oth- 
ers. It  is  a  term  that  points  to  human  diversity  and  alterity,  as  does  its 
Indie  cognate,  which  bears  a  somewhat  more  hostile  connotation:  San- 
skrit ddsyu"tnemy,  barbarian,  foreigner."6 

The  plural  dahydva  was  used  most  frequently  in  two  formulaic  con- 
structs that  have  great  ideological  importance:  royal  titles,  which  we  will 
consider  a  bit  later,  and  lists  of  imperial  possessions.  The  full  corpus  of 
Achaemenian  inscriptions  contains  several  such  lists,  which  reflect  the 
growth  of  empire,  not  just  by  the  number  of  dahydva  that  appear,  but 
also  by  the  complexity  of  the  formulae  at  the  head  of  these  lists.7  Always, 
however,  the  term  dahydva  ("lands/peoples")  occupies  a  salient  position 
and  announces  the  enumeration  to  follow.  Thus,  the  earliest  and  simplest 
variant,  which  Darius  employed  at  Bisitun  (520  B.C.E.)  reads  as  follows. 

5  Thus,  Rudiger  Schmitt,  "Zur  Bedeutung  von  altpers.  /dahyu-/"  in  Peter  Anreiter 
and  Erzs6bet  Jerem,  eds.,  Studia  Celtica  et  Indogermanica.  Festschrift  fur  Wolfgang  Meid 
(Budapest:  Archaeolingua,  1999),  pp.  443-52. 

6  Manfred  Mayrhofer,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindoarischen  (Heidelberg: 
Carl  Winter  Universitatsverlag,  1986-2001)  1:  711-12.  Mayrhofer  reconstructs  two 
closely  related  Indo-Iranian  terms,  which  differ  in  their  accents  and  genders:  *ddsyu- 
(masc.)  "Feind,  Fremder,  Fremdvolk,"  and  *dasyti-  (fern.)  "Land  [*der  Fremden]." 
Mayrhofer's  analysis  of  the  relations  between  the  Indo-Iranian  cognates  is  preferable  to 
that  of  Benveniste,  Vocabulaire  des  institutions  indo-europiennes,  1:  318-19,  which 
involves  an  appeal  to  imaginary  conflicts  between  Indo- Aryans  and  Iranians  to  explain 
semantic  differences  between  the  language  groups.  On  Sanskrit  ddsyu,  see  the  very  thor- 
ough discussion  of  Wash  Edward  Hale,  Asura-  in  Early  Vedic  Religion  (Delhi;  Motilal 
Banarsidass,  1986),  pp.  146-58. 

7  In  chronological  order,  lists  of  dahydva  appear  at  DB  §6,  DSm  §2,  DPe  §2,  DSe  §3, 
DNa  §3  and  DNe,  XPh  §3,  and  A?P.  The  last  of  these  has  no  introductory  formula,  while 
the  others  show  increasing  complexity  and  reflect  historic  developments.  See  further  the 
literature  cited  in  note  9. 
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These  are  the  lands/peoples(rmSL  dahyava)  that  came  to  me.  By  the  Wise 
Lord's  will  I  was  king  of  them:  Persia,  Elam,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  those  who  dwell  by  the  sea,  Lydia,  Ionia,  Media,  Armenia,  Cappado- 
cia,  Parthia,  Drangiana,  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Gandhdra, 
Scythia,  Sattagydia,Arachosia,  andMaka,  twenty-three  lands/peoples  in  all? 

Three  points  should  be  made  with  regard  to  this  relatively  simple  pas- 
sage. First,  the  new  king  —  who  gained  the  throne  unexpectedly,  as  the 
result  of  violent  struggle  and  dynastic  disruption  —  is  at  pains  to  legiti- 
mate his  rule.9  As  a  consequence,  he  depicts  his  relation  to  the  various 
lands/peoples  in  relatively  passive  terms  that  make  them  seem  simulta- 
neously an  inheritance  (they  "came  to"  him,  from  the  verb  pati-ay-)  and 
the  result  of  divine  election  (they  came  "by  the  Wise  Lord's  will,"ra?/2a 
Auramazddha).  Second,  the  list  is  meant  to  be  long  and  impressive, 
demonstrating  that  Darius  is  a  great  king  who  holds  a  great  many  differ- 
ent dahyava.  Third,  with  a  certain  amount  of  distortion,  the  list  trans- 
forms real  geography  into  an  elegant  mandala  that  groups  these  lands/ 
peoples  in  concentric  circles,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  Three.  And,  as  Hero- 
dotus explained,  distance  from  the  center  was  construed  not  just  as  spa- 
tial, but  also  moral,  as  the  Persians  distributed  honor  to  others  based  on 
their  difference  from  themselves.10 

This  image  of  a  Persocentric  cosmos  was  no  idle  expression  of 
national  pride.  More  actively,  it  fueled  imperial  ambitions  and  stimu- 
lated a  sense  of  global  mission,  while  also  reflecting  certain  practical 
realities.  Thus,  the  dahyava  closest  to  Persia  were  first  to  be  conquered, 
after  which  they  were  subjected  to  Persian  influence  more  fully  and  for 

8  DB  §6:  ima  dahyava,  taya  mana  patiyaiSa,  va§na  Auramazdaha  adamSam  xSayaGiya 
aham:  Pars  a,  Uja,  BabiruS,  AGura,  Arbaya  Mudraya,  tayai  drayahya,  Sparda,  Yauna, 
Mada,  Armina,  Katpatuka,  ParGava,  Zranka,  Haraiva,  Uvarazml,  BaxtriS,  Suguda,  Gan- 
dara,  Saka,  0ataguS,  HarauvatiS,  Maka,  fraharavam  dahyava  tisrasca  vlGatica. 

9  The  dramatic  accession  of  Darius,  as  narrated  by  DB  §§10-14  and  Herodotus  3.61- 
88,  has  been  much  discussed  and  most  are  now  inclined  to  view  these  accounts  as  propa- 
gandistic  attempts  to  put  the  best  face  on  a  case  of  regicide  and  usurpation.  See,  inter  alia, 
Muhammad  A.  Dandamaev,  Persien  unter  den  ersten  Achameniden,  trans.  Heinz-Dieter 
Pohl  (Wiesbaden:  Ludwig  Reichert,  1976),  idem,  A  Political  History  of  the  Achaemenid 
Empire,  trans.  WJ.  Vogelsang.  Leiden:  EJ.  Brill,  1989),  pp.  83-113,  EJ.  Bickerman  and 
H.  Tadmor,  "Darius  I,  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  the  Magi,"  Athenaeum  56  (1978):  239-61, 
Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  "Les  historiens  de  Fempire  achememde  et  rinscription  de  Biso- 
tun,"  Annates  ESC  37  (1982):  813-23,  Jack  Martin  Balcer,  Herodotus  andBisotun  (Wies- 
baden: Franz  Steiner  Verlag,  1987),  Stefan  Zawadzki,  "Bardiya,  Darius  and  Babylonian 
Usurpers  in  the  Light  of  the  Bisitun  Inscription  and  Babylonian  Sources,"  Archaeolo- 
gische  Mitteilungen  aus  Iran  27  (1994):  127-45,  and  Briant,  Histoire  de  Vempire  perse, 
pp.  109-27. 

10  Herodotus  1.134,  cited  above  at  p.  51. 
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a  longer  period  of  time  than  more  distant  others.  The  degree  to  which  the 
Persians  judged  their  subjects  excellent  or  meritorious  thus  varied  with 
the  degree  of  their  Persianization.  The  more  alterity  a  given  dahyu 
exhibited  —  that  is,  the  greater  its  cultural  and  spatial  distance  from  the 
imperial  center  —  the  less  worthy  it  was  considered  and  the  more  in 
need  of  Persian  conquest,  followed  by  civilizing  influence. 

In  inscriptions  from  later  years  of  his  reign,  Darius  introduced  lists  of 
his  possessions  with  longer,  more  assertive  formulae  that  acknowledge 
the  processes  constitutive  of  empire.  Thus,  at  Persepolis  (between  515 
and  512  B.C.E.),  violent  conquest  and  economic  extraction  were  openly 
asserted:  "By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  these  are  the  lands/peoples  (ima 
dahydva)  that  I  took  hold  of  with  this  Persian  army.  They  feared  me. 
They  bore  me  tribute."11  At  Naq§-I  Rustam  (after  512,  perhaps  as  late  as 
500),12  the  demand  for  obedience  and  the  imposition  of  law  are  added  to 
the  picture. 

By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  these  are  the  lands/peoples  (ima  dahyava)  that  I 
seized  far  from  Persia.  I  ruled  over  them.  They  bore  me  tribute.  That  which 
was  proclaimed  to  them  by  me,  that  they  did.  My  law  —  that  held  them.13 


Ill 

The  three  processes  described  in  these  texts  —  violent  conquest,  eco- 
nomic extraction,  and  legal  subordination  —  were  also  visually  repre- 
sented in  relief  sculptures  accompanying  the  inscriptions  I  have  cited, 
and  each  of  these  artworks  helps  advance  our  understanding  of  how 
dahyu-diversity  figured  within  the  imperial  whole.  The  earliest  of  these 
reliefs,  set  on  the  lofty  rock-face  of  Bisitun,  depicts  the  enemies  Darius 
defeated  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign  (Figure  6.1).  Fourteen 
figures  appear  and  these  are  neatly  organized  in  a  set  of  binary  opposi- 
tions. First,  there  is  a  vertical  contrast  between  the  deity  in  the  above 

11  DPe  §2:  vaSna  Auramazdaha  ima  dahyava,  taya  adam  adarSi  hada  ana  Parsa  kara, 
taya  hacama  atrsa,  mana  bajim  abara.  Placement  of  the  inscription  on  the  southern  wall  of 
the  terrace  shows  that  it  was  executed  during  the  early  phases  of  construction  at  Persepo- 
lis, which  began  about  520.  See  further,  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achlminide* 
pp.  97-98. 

12  As  regards  the  dating  of  the  lists  of  lands/peoples,  I  follow  Bruno  Jacobs,  "Eine 
Plananderung  an  den  Apadana-Treppen  und  ihre  Konsequenzen  fur  die  Datierung  der 
Planungs-  und  Bebauungsphasen  von  Persepolis,"  Archaologische  Mitteilungen  aus  Iran 
und  Turan  29  (1997):  281-87. 

13  DNa  §3:  vasna  Auramazdaha  ima  dahyava  taya  adam  agrbayam  apataram  haca 
Parsa;  adamsam  patiyaxsayai;  mana  bajim  abaraha;  tayaSam  hacama  aGanhya,  ava  aku- 
nava;  datam  taya  mana  avadi§  adaraya. 
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Fig.  6.1  Rock-cut  relief  from  Bisitun.  Phase  one  completed  520  B.C.E. 
Phase  two  (with  addition  of  Skunxa,  first  figure  on  the  right),  519. 


(almost  certainly  the  Wise  Lord,  Ahura  Mazda),14  and  the  thirteen 
humans  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  humans  are  then  divided  horizontally 
into  two  groups:  three  Persians,  who  stand  to  the  left,  facing  right,  and 
ten  foreigners,  nine  of  whom  stand  to  the  right,  facing  left,  while  one  of 
them  lies  prostrate.  Each  of  these  foreigners  differs  from  the  others  and 
bears  a  caption  identifying  him  by  name.  Still,  these  are  not  individual 
portraits  in  any  sense.  Rather,  they  use  stereotyped  features  of  physiog- 
nomy (hair,  beard,  shape  of  head,  nose,  and  chin),  plus  sartorial  detail 
(robes,  shoes,  and  in  one  case,  a  hat)  to  establish  identity  associated  with 
a  dahyu. 

The  contrast  between  Persians  and  foreigners  uses  relative  size  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  weapons  to  encode  a  marked  difference  in 
dignity,  status,  and  power.  Not  only  do  the  Persians  bear  arms  (two  bows 

14  Standard  Zoroastrain  doctrine  militates  against  iconic  depiction  of  the  Wise  Lord, 
and  those  most  committed  to  seeing  the  Achaemenian  kings  as  orthodox  Zoroastrians 
have  argued  that  the  winged  figure  represents  the  king's  divinely-granted  charisma  (Old 
Persian  *farnah,  Avestan  xyarznah).  Tracing  the  winged  figure  back  to  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  models  from  which  it  was  adapted,  however,  makes  it  fairly  certain  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  understood  as  the  Wise  Lord,  who  bestows  legitimacy  and  charisma,  in  the 
form  of  the  ring  he  holds  in  his  left  hand  and  proffers  to  the  king  below.  For  discussion 
of  these  issues,  see  Pierre  Lecoq,  "Un  probleme  de  religion  achememde:  Ahura  Mazda — 
ou  Xvarenah?,"  Acta  Iranica  23  (1984):  301-26,  pace  A.  S.  Shahbazi,  "An  Achaemenid 
Symbol:  I.  A  Farewell  to  «Fravahr»  and  «Ahuramazda»,"  Archaeologische  Mitteilungen 
aus  Iran  1  (1974):  136-44,  idem,  "IE.  Farnah  «(God  Given)  Fortune  Symbolised," 
Archaeologische  Mitteilungen  aus  Iran  13  (1980):  119-47. 
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and  a  spear),  which  the  foreigners  lack,  but  the  hands  of  the  latter  are 
tied  behind  their  backs.  Conquered  subjects,  they  have  been  stripped  of 
martial  force  and  they  are  also  bound  at  the  neck  as  they  march,  with 
increasingly  stooped  postures  as  they  approach  the  Persian  king,  the 
largest  figure  of  all,  who  dominates  the  composition.  The  order  in  which 
the  foreigners  march,  moreover,  roughly  mirrors  the  geography  of  their 
dispersion  and  the  sequential  order  of  their  defeats.15 

One  could  spend  much  time  pointing  out  the  iconographic  details 
Achaemenian  sculptors  used  to  make  each  dahyu  distinctive  and  recog- 
nizable, and  an  excellent  literature  treats  this  topic.16  First  in  line,  for 
instance,  is  A?ina,  the  Elamite,  whose  head  is  round  and  whose  features 
are  soft.  Unbearded,  he  wears  a  long,  lightly  draped  robe  and  his  footgear 
are  obscured  by  the  figure  who  lies  in  front  of  him.  In  all  these  ways  he 
can  be  differentiated  from  Nidintu-Bel,  the  bearded,  sharp-nosed  jut-jawed 

15  There  are  some  minor  difficulties  and  the  chronology  of  Darius 's  campaigns  of 
522-20,  as  narrated  at  Bisitun,  remains  much  debated.  For  various  attempts  to  establish 
the  sequence,  see  Poebel,  "Chronology  of  Darius*  First  Year  of  Reign,"  Hallock,  "The 
'One  Year*  of  Darius  I,"  Shahbazi  "The  'One  Year*  of  Darius  Re-examined,"  and  T.  Cuy- 
ler  Young,  "Darius  I,  Commander-in-Chief:  Bisitun  I:  35  to  m:  92  as  Military  History", 
in  Grant  Frame,  ed.,  From  the  Upper  Sea  to  the  Lower  Sea:  Studies  on  the  History  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  in  Honour  of  AX.  Grayson  (Leiden:  Nederlands  Inswtituut  voor 
het  Nabije  Oosten,  2004),  pp.  287-88.  If  one  correlates  the  sites  of  activity  described  for 
the  rebels  in  the  Bisitun  text  with  the  order  in  which  they  are  depicted  on  the  relief  (which 
differs  slightly  from  their  order  of  textual  presentation),  the  results  are  as  follows:  1) 
Gaumata  -  Persia,  2)  Acina  -  Elam,  3)  Nidintu-Bel  -  Babylon,  4)  Fravarti  -  Media, 
Armenia,  Assyria,  Parthia,  and  Hyrcania,  5)  Martiya  —  Elam,  6)  Tritantaxma  —  Sagartia, 
7)  Vahyazdata  -  Persia  and  Arachosia,  8)  Araxa  -  Babylon,  9)  Frada  -  Margiana,  10) 
Skunxa  -  Scythia.  With  the  exception  of  Martiya  and  Araxa,  the  others  all  show  a  gradual 
motion  outward  from  the  center. 

16  Walser,  Die  Volkerschaften  aufden  Reliefs  von  Persepolis,  Walther  Hinz,  Altirani- 
sche  Funde  und  Forschungen  (Berlin:  de  Gruyter,  1969),  pp.  95-1 14,  Schmidt,  Persepolis 
3:  108-20,  Michael  Roaf,  "The  Subject  Peoples  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Darius," 
Cahiers  de  la  delegation  archeologique  frangaise  en  Iran  4  (1974):  73-160,  Bernard 
Goldman,  "Political  Realia  on  Persepolitan  Sculpture,"  Orientalia  Lovaniensia  5  (1974): 
31-45,  Root,  King  and  Kingship  in  Achaemenid  Art,  pp.  227-84,  Bruno  Jacobs,  "Perse- 
polisdelegationen  und  Satrapienordnung,"  Acta  Praehistorica  et  Archaeologica  13-14 
(1982):  75-84,  Klaus  Koch,  "Die  Volkerrepresentanten  auf  den  Reliefs  von  Persepolis 
und  den  achaimenidischen  Grabern,"  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenlandischen  GeselU 
schaft  Supplement  5  (1983):  290-300,  David  Stronach,  "The  Apadana:  A  signature  of  the 
line  of  Darius,"  in  J.-L.  Huot,  et  al.,  tds.J)e  VIndus  aux  Balkans:  recueil  a  la  mimoire 
de  Jean  Deshayes  (Paris:  Recherche  sur  les  civilizations,  1985),  pp.  433-45,  Willem 
Vogelsang,  The  Rise  and  Organisation  of  the  Achaemenian  Empire.  The  Eastern  Iranian 
Evidence.  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1992),  pp.  94-119,  132-65,  Parivash  Jamzadeh,  "The 
Apadana  Reliefs  and  the  Metaphor  of  Conquest,"  Iranica  Antiqua  27  (1992):  125-47,  and 
Rolf  Hachmann,  "Die  Volkerschaften  auf  den  Bildwerken  von  Persepolis,"  in  U.  Fink- 
beiner,  R.  Dittmann,  and  H.  Hauptmann,  eds.,  Beitrage  zur  Kulturgeschichte  Vorderasi- 
ens.  Festschrift  fur  Michael  Boehmer  (Mainz:  Philipp  von  Zabern,  1995),  pp.  195-223. 
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Fig.  6.2  Darius's  crown,  as  depicted  at  Bisitun. 


Babylonian  standing  to  his  right,  wearing  a  short  tunic  and  high  boots. 
Usually,  it  is  not  one  feature,  but  the  whole  ensemble  of  details  that  marks 
each  figure  as  unique.  Similarities  in  dress  or  physiognomy  are  then  used 
to  establish  what  might  be  called  "family  resemblances"  among  various 
dahydva  (as  in  the  case  of  Medes  and  Persians,  for  example). 

A  few  features  are  unique,  however,  like  those  the  Bisitun  relief 
places  —  with  a  keen  sense  of  composition  and  drama  —  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  picture.  Thus,  to  the  left  stands  Darius,  who  is  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  the  foreigners.  His  beard  and  coiffure  (squared  off  and  beauti- 
fully dressed  in  tight  rings),  robes  (long,  with  flowing  sleeves  and  sym- 
metric drapery),  and  weapon  all  mark  him  as  a  Persian  and  relate  him  to 
his  countrymen,  who  stand  behind  him.  The  crenellated  diadem  he 
wears,  however,  mark  him  and  him  only  as  king  (Figure  6.2). 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  composition  stands  Skunxa  the  Scythian 
(Figure  6.3),  who  is  the  most  exoticized  of  the  foreigners,  reflecting  the 
fact  that  his  people  were  geographically  furthest  from  Persia  and  most 
recently  conquered.17  The  state  of  his  hair  and  beard  —  largest  among 

17  Darius's  campaigns  against  the  others  depicted  at  Bisitun  transpired  from  Decem- 
ber 522-December  521  and  are  recounted  in  the  first  four  columns  of  the  inscription. 
After  this  text  and  a  first  version  of  the  relief  were  complete,  a  fifth  column  was  added  to 
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Fig.  6.3  Skunxa  the  Scythian,  as  represented  in  the  Bisitun  relief. 
Figure  added  in  Phase  two  of  the  carving  (519  B.C.E.)  to  reflect 
Darius's  conquests  of  the  previous  year. 

the  non-Persians,  least  subject  to  cultural  control  —  reference  his  origins 
in  the  wilderness,  but  his  most  striking  attribute  is  surely  his  enormous 
hat.  Certain  Scythians  wore  pointed  hats,  and  the  Persians  treated  this  as 
their  distinctive  feature.18  Even  so,  comparison  with  other  Achaemenian 
reliefs  (Figures  6.4  and  6.5)  shows  that  Skunxa's  hat  —  which  seems 
virtually  unwearable  —  was  greatly  exaggerated  for  effect.  The  effect  in 
question  was  partly  artistic,  as  the  hat  frames  and  balances  the  composi- 
tion, but  it  is  also  ideological.  Thus,  like  all  the  foreigners,  Skunxa  is 
depicted  as  short  in  comparison  to  the  Persians,  but  he  alone  makes  him- 
self equal  to  Darius  by  a  cultural  affectation.  This  is  the  hat  that  he 

describe  campaigns  of  521-520,  when  Darius  put  down  a  new  rebellion  in  Elam  (DB 
§§71-72)  and  conquered  a  previously  independent  group  of  Scythians  "who  wear  the 
pointed  cap"  (Sakd  tayai  xauddm  tigrdm  barantU  DB  §74).  The  figure  of  Skunxa,  their 
king,  was  then  added  to  the  relief  sculpture. 

18  The  Persians  knew  several  different  types  of  Scythians,  whom  they  regarded  as 
being  independent  of  each  other.  These  included  those  known  simply  as  "Scythians" 
(Sakd,  DB  §6),  but  also  the  "Scythians  across  the  sea"  (Sakd  tayai  paradraya,  DNa  §3, 
A?P),  "haoma-drinking  Scythians"  (Sakd  haumavargd,  DNa  §3,  DSe  §3,  XPh  §3,  A7P), 
and  the  "pointed-cap-wearing  Scythians"  (Sakd  tigraxaudd,  DNa  §3,  DSe  §3,  XPh  §3, 
A?P).  Skunxa  is  named  as  "chief  (madiSta,  a  title  that  grants  leadership  functions  within 
the  tribe,  but  denies  properly  royal  status)  of  this  last  group  at  DB  §74. 
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Fig.  6.5  Scythian  wearing  the  pointed  hat,  Darius's  tomb  at  NaqS-I  Rustam. 


seemingly  regards  as  a  crown,  an  argument  the  relief  entertains  only  to 
be  dismissed  with  derision.  The  real  crown,  as  presented  here,  is  that 
worn  by  Darius,  a  man  whose  height  needs  no  artificial  enhancement. 
The  relief  thus  frames  a  contrast  between  Truth  and  the  Lie,  nature  and 
culture,  proper  kingship  and  a  pretentious  fraud,  while  also  representing 
the  Scythian  as  quite  literally  the  most  out-landish  of  all  the  foreigners: 
geographically,  politically,  aesthetically,  and  morally  most  distant  from 
all  that  Persia  represents.  Like  the  lists  of  dahydva,  the  Bisitun  relief 
thus  treats  alterity  as  a  function  of  distance  from  the  center,  with  Skunxa 
as  the  limit  point 
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Fig.  6.6  Eastern  staircase  ascending  to  the  Apadana  at  Persepolis. 
Reliefs  on  the  right-hand  staircase  depict  the  procession  of  Persian  and 
Median  officials.  Those  on  the  left-hand  staircase  depict  the  procession 
of  tribute  bearers  from  twenty-three  lands  and  peoples. 
These  relations  are  reversed  on  the  northern  staircase. 


IV 

If  the  Bisitun  composition  concentrates  on  the  military  side  of  empire, 
then  the  sprawling  relief  that  fills  the  steps  of  the  Persepolis  Apadana,  an 
imposing  reception  hall  capable  of  holding  some  10,000  people,  is 
equally  focused  on  economics.  Its  construction  was  begun  by  Darius 
some  time  after  515  and  completed  by  Xerxes  (r.  486-65),  probably 
early  in  his  reign.  Set  above  a  wide  terrace,  the  Apadana  is  approached 
by  four  staircases,  two  paired  on  the  north  side  and  two  paired  on  the 
east  (Figure  6.6).19  In  each  case,  reliefs  on  the  inner  staircase  (i.e.  those 
closer  to  the  northeast  corner)  depict  a  procession  of  guards,  chariots, 
and  nobles,  all  of  whom  can  be  identified  as  Persians  or  Medes,  based 
on  the  details  of  their  weapons  and  dress.  On  the  outer  staircases  (north- 
west and  southeast)  are  processions  of  tribute  bearers.  Here,  representa- 
tives from  twenty-three  lands/peoples  move  toward  the  enthroned  king 

19  On  the  form,  function,  and  date  of  the  Apadana,  see  Erich  Schmidt,  Persepolis.  Vol 
I:  Structures,  Reliefs,  Inscriptions  (Chicago:  Oriental  Institute,  1953),  pp.  70-106  and 
162-69,  Ann  Britt  Tilia,  Studies  and  Restorations  at  Persepolis  and  other  sites  of  Fars 
(Rome:  Istituto  Italiano  per  il  medio  ed  estremo  Oriente,  1972),  pp.  125-208,  Root,  King 
and  Kingship  in  Achaemenid  Art,  pp.  86-95,  Michael  Roaf,  Sculptures  and  Sculptors  at 
Persepolis  (=  Iran  21)  (London:  British  Institute  of  Persian  Studies,  1983),  Rudiger 
Schmitt  and  David  Stronach,  "Apadana,"  Encyclopedia  Iranica  D/2  (1986),  pp.  145-58, 
Dandamaev  and  Lukonin,  Culture  and  Social  Institutions  of  Ancient  Iran,  pp.  250-51. 
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Fig.  6.7  Original  center  relief  toward  which  the  Apadana  staircase  ascended. 
Seated  at  the  center  is  Darius,  with  the  crown  prince  behind  him. 
Various  officials  stand  behind  the  royals,  while  a  Median  representative 
approaches  the  king  from  the  right,  making  gestures  of  respect  and  submission. 


(Figure  6.7),20  each  bearing  gifts  and  led  by  a  Persian  or  Median  official. 
Within  this  procession,  the  Median  delegation  stands  first  in  line,  led  by 
a  Persian,  but  no  Persians  bear  tribute,  since  they  were  exempt  from 
such  obligations.21  While  older  scholarship  saw  these  reliefs  as  evidence 
of  elaborate  New  Year's  rituals,  such  views  proved  untenable.22  More 

20  The  original  center  panel  was  removed  from  the  Apadana  steps  and  relocated  in  the 
Treasury  for  reasons  that  remain  unclear.  See  further  Root,  King  and  Kingship  in  Ach~ 
aemenian  Art,  pp.  91-95. 

21  Persians  always  appear  first  in  those  dahyava-lists  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
(DB  §6,  DSm  §2,  A7P),  but  are  omitted  from  any  list  that  makes  reference  to  tribute 
(DPe  §2,  DSe  §3,  DNa  §3,  XPh  §3).  The  inference  that  Persians  were  not  subject  to 
tribute  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus  3.97.  See  further  Josef  Wiesehofer,  "Tauta  gar  en 
atelea.  Beobachtungen  zur  Abgabenfreiheit  im  Achaimenidenreich,"  in  Pierre  Briant 
and  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  eds.,  Le  tribut  dans  Vempire  Perse  (Paris:  Peeters,  1989), 
pp.  183-92. 

22  For  the  older  views,  see  Arthur  Upham  Pope,  "Persepolis  as  a  ritual  city,"  Archae- 
ology 10  (1957):  123-30,  idem,  "Persepolis  considered  as  a  ritual  city,"  Proceedings  of 
the  22nd  Congress  of  Orientalists.  Vol.  2:  Communications  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1957), 
pp.  58-66,  Roland  Ghirshman,  "Notes  iraniennes  VII:  a  propos  de  Persepolis,"  Artibus 
Asiae  20  (1957):  265-78.  The  most  telling  critiques  are  Carl  Nylander,  "Al-Berunl  and 
Persepolis,"  Acta  Iranica  1  (1974):  137-50,  and  Heieen  Sancisi-Weerdenburg,  "Nowruz 
at  Persepolis,"  Achaemenid  History  7  (1991):  173-201.  See  also  Peter  Calmeyer,  "Tex- 
tual Sources  for  the  Interpretation  of  Achaemenian  Palace  Decoration,"  Iran  18  (1980): 
55-63  and  Mohammad  T.  Imanpour,  "The  Function  of  Persepolis:  Was  Norooz  cele- 
brated at  Persepolis  during  the  Achaemenid  Period?,"  in  Antonio  Panaino  and  Andrea 
Piras,  eds.  Proceedings  of  the  5th  Conference  of  the  Societas  Iranologica  Europaea 
(Milan:  Mimesis,  2006),  pp.  115-21. 
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plausibly,  this  is  an  ideologically-inflected  representation  of  the  ceremo- 
nial —  but  normal  —  presentation  of  tribute.23 

Here  again,  details  of  dress  and  physiology  served  to  establish  the 
identity  of  each  dahyu,  with  such  precise  attention  to  detail  that,  in  the 
words  of  Muhammad  Dandamaev  and  Vladimir  Lukonin,  "this  is,  in 
fact,  an  ethnographic  museum."24  Particularity  does  not  stop  at  the  level 
of  the  human,  however.  Rather,  each  dahyu  also  possessed  its  own  dis- 
tinctive plants  and  animals,  sometimes  also  minerals  (gold,  ebony,  ivory, 
e.g.)  and  manufactured  goods  (weapons,  cloth,  pottery,  etc.).  It  is  these 
that  their  representatives  brought  as  bdji,  a  term  conventionally  trans- 
lated as  "tribute."  Its  etymology  suggests,  however,  that  bdji  more  pre- 
cisely denoted  the  "portion"  each  dahyu  gave  as  a  contributing  part  of 
the  imperial  whole.25 

The  ability  of  a  dahyu  to  con-tribute  specific  goods  not  only  is  a  mark 
of  its  parf-icipation  and  part-icularity,  but  seems  to  imply  some  notion  of 
prior  Jw-tribution.  Animals  provide  a  convenient  example.  Thus,  in  a  gen- 
eral fashion,  peoples  of  the  north  and  west  tend  to  bring  horses  (Medes, 
Armenians,  Cappadocians,  Sagartians,  Scythians,  and  Thracians);  those 
of  the  east  and  south,  camels  (Bactrians,  Parthians,  Arians,  and  Aracho- 
sians  give  two-humped  ["Bactrian"]  camels;  Arabians  give  one-humped 
dromedaries).  Cattle  come  from  every  direction,  albeit  with  some  dis- 
tinctive regional  variations  (Babylonians  and  Gandharans  give  zebus 
[bos  indicus];  the  Sattagydians  [or  Margians],  an  aurochs  [bos  urus  or 
bos  primigenius\\  Egyptians  give  a  bovine  of  indeterminate  species  [the 
relief  is  too  damaged  to  tell]).  In  contrast,  wilder  and  more  exotic  species 
normally  come  from  dahydva  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Persian  center: 

23  The  most  important  works  on  tribute  are  Heidemarie  Koch,  "Steuern  in  der  acha- 
menidischen  Persis,"  Zeitschrift fur  Assyriologie  70  (1980):  105-37  and  those  included  in 
Briant  and  Herrenschmidt,  eds.  Le  tribut  dans  V empire  Perse,  op  cit.  Two  articles  in  the 
latter  volume  are  most  attuned  to  the  symbolic  and  ideological  side  of  the  process:  Briant, 
"Table  du  roi,  tribut  et  redistribution  chez  les  Ach6m6nides"  (pp.  35-44)  and  Heleen 
Sancisi-Weerdenburg,  "Gifts  in  the  Persian  Empire"  (pp.  129-46). 

24  Dandamaev  and  Lukonin,  Culture  and  Social  Institutions  of  Ancient,  p.  251. 

25  The  significance  of  Old  Persian  bdji  has  been  discussed  by  Clarisse  Herren- 
schmidt, "Le  tribut  dans  les  inscriptions  en  vieux-perse  et  dans  les  tablettes  elamites,"  in 
Briant  and  Herrenschmidt,  Le  tribut  dans  V empire  Perse,  pp.  107-20,  and  Heleen  Sancisi- 
Weerdenburg,  "Baji,"  Achaemenid  History  11  (1998);  23-34,  both  of  whom  emphasized 
its  precise  etymological  sense  as  "part"  or  "portion."  They  were  inclined  to  see  it  as  "la 
part  (du  roi),"  however,  which  may  be  a  different  way  of  conceiving  the  relation  between 
the  provincial  part  and  the  imperial  whole.  Regarding  the  derivation  of  this  term,  see 
Meillet  and  Benveniste,  Grammaire  du  vieux  perse,  pp.  103  and  163,  Kent,  Old  Persian, 
p.  199,  Brandenstein  and  Mayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Altpersischen,  p.  110. 
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giraffes  from  the  Ethiopians  and  antelopes  from  the  Libyans.26  Similarly, 
the  most  technologically  advanced  of  the  animal  prestations  —  horses 
with  chariots  and  donkeys  (the  product  of  cross-breeding)  —  come  from 
the  Lydians  and  the  Indians,  respectively.  All  this  helps  one  interpret  the 
Apadana's  foundation  inscription,  which  defines  the  empire  as  stretch- 
ing from  Scythia  to  Ethiopia  and  India  to  Lydia,  spatial  relations  that 
may  be  graphed  as  in  Figure  6.8.27 


NW:  Lydians 
Givers  of  horses,  . 
chariots,  rings  and  — , 
vessels  in  precious  metals 

SW:  Ethiopians 
Givers  of  giraffes 
and  ivory 


PERSIANS 


NE:  Scythians 
Givers  of  horses 
and  gold  torques 


SE:  Indians 
Givers  of  donkeys 
and  gold  dust 


Fig.  6.8  Extent  of  the  empire,  as  defined  by  DPh  §2.  Each  of  the  four  peoples 
named  marks  the  outermost  territory  conquered  to  date  in  a  different  direction 
and  each  one  brings  exotic  goods  to  the  Persians,  who  stand  at  the  center 
of  these  axial  relations. 


At  both  the  northeast  and  southeast  corners  of  the  Apadana,  two  cop- 
ies of  this  text  were  buried.  Each  locus  had  one  silver  copy  and  one  gold, 
for  a  total  of  four  in  all.28  This  number,  the  precious  materials,  and 

26  Some  have  interpreted  the  Ethiopian  giraffe  as  an  okapi.  See  further  L.  Sprague  de 
Camp,  "Xerxes'  Okapi  and  Greek  Geography,"  Isis  54  (1963):  123-25,  Ahmad  Afshar, 
"Giraffes  at  Persepolis,"  Archeology  27  (1974):  114-17,  R.  Valdez  and  R.G.  Tuck,  Jr., 
"On  the  Identification  of  the  animals  accompanying  the  'Ethiopian'  delegation  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Apadana  at  Persepolis,"  Iran  18  (1980):  156-57.  Two  apparent  anomalies 
should  also  be  noted:  the  Elamites  bring  a  lioness  and  her  cubs,  while  the  Ionian  delega- 
tion, alone  among  the  tribute-bearers,  brings  no  animals  with  it. 

27  DPh  §2  (=  DH  §2):  "Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  This  is  the  kmgdom/kingship  that 
I  hold,  from  the  Scythians,  those  who  are  beyond  Sogdiana,  thence  to  Ethiopia;  from  India, 
thence  to  Lydia.  The  Wise  Lord,  who  is  greatest  of  the  gods,  bestowed  this  on  me."  0ati 
DarayavauS  xsayaOiya:  ima  xSacam,  taya  adam  darayami  haca  SakaibiS  tayai  para  Sugdam 
amata  yata  a  Kusa,  haca  Hindau  amata  yata  a  Sparda,  tayamai  Auramazda"  frabara,  haya 
ma0i§ta  baganam.  The  gifts  borne  by  these  peoples  are  depicted  on  the  Apadana  steps  and 
further  information  is  available  from  Herodotus  and  the  foundation  inscription  at  Susa, 
where  we  learn  that  the  Indians  contributed  ivory  (DSf  §3i,  DSz  §10)  and  gold  dust  (Hero- 
dotus 3.94),  the  Lydians  gold  (DSf  §3h,  DSz  §9),  while  the  Ethiopians  contributed  ivory 
(DSf  §3i,  DSz  §10,  Herodotus  3.97),  ebony  and  gold  (Herodotus  3.97). 

28  On  the  material  facts  regarding  this  inscription,  see  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la 
Perse  acheminide,  p.  99.  With  reference  to  the  use  of  silver  and  gold,  it  is  probably  rel- 
evant that  according  to  the  taxation  lists  treated  by  Herodotus  3.90-97,  the  contributions 
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placement  of  the  two  paired  texts  on  the  two  walls  that  held  paired  stair- 
ways, all  suggest  a  certain  homology  to  the  building,  its  functions,  and 
its  symbolic  importance  at  the  heart  of  the  empire.  The  passage's  content 
also  extends  the  homology,  defining  the  empire  by  its  extension  to  the 
four  quarters,  where  the  most  exotic  goods  are  found. 

If  its  inscription  points  to  the  empire's  periphery,  the  Apadana's  relief, 
like  the  dahydva  lists,  delineates  a  hierarchic  order  leading  from  center  to 
periphery.  First  is  the  king,  the  unmoved  mover  to  whom  all  others  are 
drawn.  Second  come  Persians,  who  bear  no  tribute,  but  lead  others  and 
themselves  mount  the  stair  reserved  for  officials.  Third  are  Medes,  who 
also  mount  the  stair  reserved  for  officials  and  who  march  first  in  the 
procession  of  tribute-bearers.  The  sequence  then  moves  outward  to  the 
west  from  the  Elamites  in  second  position  (top  register,  second  column) 
to  the  Lydians  (or  Ionians?),  who  stand  twelfth  (bottom  register,  fifth 
column).  After  this,  it  moves  outward  to  the  east,  from  the  Parthians 
(13th  position,  top  register,  6th  column)  to  the  Indians  (18th,  bottom  reg- 
ister, 7th  column).  All  the  figures  in  these  delegations  are  equal  in  height 
and  they  vary  in  number  from  four  to  nine  in  ways  that  sometimes  reflect 
their  relative  importance,  sometimes  their  population  density.29 

With  the  nineteenth  delegation,  however,  the  pattern  of  the  relief 
changes  to  accommodate  the  descending  stairs  (Figure  6.9).  Here,  the  fig- 
ures are  roughly  25%  shorter  than  the  others,  the  delegations  have  fewer 
members  (three  for  all,  save  the  Thracians  with  four),  and  their  dress  and 
gifts  tend  to  be  the  most  exotic.  Relegated  to  this  space  are  those  who 
represent  lands/peoples  of  the  most  distant  west,  whose  territories  lie  out- 
side the  Asian  continent.  From  the  top  to  the  bottom,  these  are  the  Thra- 
cians, bearing  shields,  spears,  and  a  stallion  (19th);  Arabians,  wearing  an 
honorific  torque  and  leading  a  dromedary  (20th),  the  twenty-first  delega- 
tion, whose  identity  is  still  disputed;  Libyans,  wearing  a  lion  skin  cloak, 
leading  an  antelope,  as  well  as  a  team  of  horses  with  chariot  (22nd);  and 
the  Ethiopians,  with  phenotypically  African  features,  who  bring  a  giraffe 
(or  okapi?),  as  well  as  ivory  and  a  box  filled  with  spices  (23rd). 

of  all  peoples  were  calculated  in  silver,  but  gold  came  only  from  two  distant  provinces: 
India  and  Ethiopia,  both  of  which  are  mentioned  in  DPh  §2. 

29  The  Median  delegation  has  nine  members,  more  than  any  other,  and  this  is  surely  one 
more  mark  of  its  primacy.  The  delegations  representing  scarcely  populated  dahydva  of  the 
east  (Arians,  Arachosians,  Parthians,  and  Bactrians)  all  have  four  members,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  other  delegations  occupying  the  first  18  positions, 
which  have  eight  (Lydians  or  Ionians),  seven  (Cilicians  [or  Assyrians]),  six  (Elamites, 
Babylonians,  Assyrians  [or  Lydians],  Egyptians,  Scythians,  and  Gandharans),  five  (Cap- 
padocians,  Sagartians,  Sogdians,  Indians),  and  three  (Armenians)  members,  respectively. 
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Fig.  6.9  Bottom  of  the  east  staircase  at  the  Apadana  containing  delegations 
from  the  western  peoples  most  distant  from  Persia.  Reading  from  top  right 
to  bottom  left,  these  are:  Thracians  (#19,  at  the  top  of  the  stair,  bringing 
a  horse),  Arabians  (#20,  bringing  a  dromedary),  the  twenty-first  delegation, 
whose  identity  is  still  contested  (bringing  a  bovine),  Libyans  (#22,  bringing 
an  antelope,  horses  and  chariot),  and  Ethiopians  (#23,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stair,  bringing  a  giraffe). 


Fig.  6.10  Apadana  reliefs,  Median  delegation.  Although  the  Medes  are  first 
in  line,  most  numerous,  and  enjoy  other  marks  of  privilege,  the  gifts  they  bear 
are  relatively  unimpressive.  Three  of  their  number  convey  items  of  clothing, 
while  others  carry  a  sword,  bracelets,  and  vessels  whose  contents  cannot  be 
determined.  With  one  other  exception  (the  Ionians,  in  twelfth  position), 
they  are  the  only  delegation  not  to  deliver  any  animals. 

Sequence  may  have  been  a  way  to  encode  hierarchy,  but  this  is  far 
from  certain.  Here,  one  should  note  that  members  of  all  delegations  stand 
fully  upright,  are  equally  well  adorned  and  invested  with  equal  dignity, 
there  being  no  hint  of  caricature  or  condescension  in  any  of  the  portraits. 
An  instructive  comparison  may  be  drawn  between  the  Medes,  who  were 
most  numerous  and  occupied  first  position,  but  brought  no  animals  and 
relatively  modest  gifts  (Figure  6.10)  and  the  Ethiopians,  last  in  line  and 
among  the  fewest  in  number,  but  whose  gifts  were  among  the  richest  and 
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Fig.  6.11  Apadana  reliefs,  Ethiopian  delegation.  Although  the  Ethiopians 
stand  last  in  the  entire  procession  and  are  among  those  fewest  in  numbers, 
the  gifts  they  bring  are  particularly  precious:  spices  (or  perhaps  perfumes)  in 
a  lidded  metal  box,  ivory  tusks  (on  the  shoulder  of  the  third  man),  and 
a  giraffe  (or  okapi).  Note  that  the  Mede  leading  the  delegation  stands 
significantly  taller  than  the  Ethiopians. 

most  striking  (Figure  6.1 1).  All  things  considered,  the  composition  seems 
to  advance  the  argument  that  although  each  dahyu  had  its  own  particular 
gifts,  all  were  equally  valued,  for  like  the  lands/peoples  themselves,  only 
as  a  complete  ensemble  were  these  goods  constitutive  of  empire. 

Clearly,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  center  and  outlying 
lands/peoples,  but  it  was  possible  to  theorize  this  distinction  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  If  the  center  was  understood  as  Persian,  then  {Center: 
Periphery::  Ruler:  Ruled::  Self:  Others}.  Alternatively,  were  the  center 
construed  as  a  microcosm  of  the  empire  —  the  point  of  accumulation  for 
all  the  good  things  and  all  the  good  people  otherwise  scattered  through- 
out the  lands  —  then  {Center:  Periphery::  Empire:  Dahydva::  Whole: 
Parts}.  The  first  model  emphasizes  relations  of  domination;  the  second, 
relations  of  mutuality.  The  Apadana  relief  deliberately  confused  the  two 
models,  seeking  to  have  it  both  ways.30 

30  Walser,  Die  Volkerschaften  auf  den  Reliefs  von  Persepolis,  p.  26,  also  recognized 
two  different  ideological  positions  within  the  reliefs,  although  he  interpreted  this  in  dia- 
chronic  fashion. 

Ohne  Zweifel  bedeutet  der  Apadanafries  yon  Persepolis  einen  neuen  Typus  im  Rahmen 
der  altorientalischen  Tributzugdarstellungen.  Wie  auch  in  andern  Fallen  hat  zwar  die  achd- 
menidische  Hofkunst  traditionelle  Formen  weitgefuhrt,  aber  einen  neuen  Geist  in  sie  gegos- 
sen.  Aus  der  Demonstration  koniglicher  Macht  Uber  tributschleppende  Unterworfene  —  so 
mag  assyrische  Vorbild  lauten  —  ist  gleichsam  eine  patriarchalische  Szene  loyaler  Unter- 
tanen  geworden,  die  ihrem  Herrn  Geschenke  und  gute  Wiinsche  zum  Jahrestage  bringen. 
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IV 

For  all  that  the  concept  of  "empire"  may  strike  us  as  obvious,  in  the 
early  years  of  Darius' s  reign,  the  Persians  had  no  word  with  which  to 
name  the  huge  (and  growing)  sociopolitical  formation  their  armies  and 
rule  had  created.  At  Bisitun,  his  earliest  inscription,  Darius  used  a  four- 
part  titulary. 

/  am  Darius,  Great  King,  King  of  Kings,  King  in  Persia,  King  of  lands/ 
peoples.31 

The  first  two  of  these  titles  were  adopted  from  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
antecedents.  The  third  and  fourth  were  coined  to  describe  novel,  histori- 
cally-emergent relations.  Originally  King  of  Persia,  the  Achaemenian 
ruler  had  obtained  new  possessions  by  conquest.  Although  his  realm  was 
still  centered  in  Persia,  he  had  also  become  King  of  other  lands/peoples, 
and  presumably  he  aspired  to  be  King  of  all  lands/peoples.32  After  Bisi- 
tun, however,  the  title  "King  in  Persia"  was  discarded,  never  to  be  used 
again.  "King  of  lands/peoples"  {xMyadiya  dahyundm)  was  retained  and 
used  in  every  subsequent  titulary. 

For  a  while,  Darius  contented  himself  with  the  three  remaining  titles, 
but  ultimately  his  scribes  developed  a  title  of  a  higher  order  that  let  him 
move  from  the  model  of  domination  (Persians  over  others)  to  the  model 
of  mutuality  (imperial  whole  and  its  constituent  parts).  In  this  new  titu- 
lary, "King  of  lands/peoples"  came  to  denote  the  parts,  each  with  its 
own  distinctive  identity.  What  was  needed,  then,  was  a  term  for  the 
whole:  that  higher  level  of  sociopolitical  integration  in  which  the  par- 
ticularity of  the  dahydva  was  harmoniously  encompassed.  The  term 
selected  for  this  purpose  was  truly  audacious.  As  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt 
demonstrated,  it  is  Old  Persian  bumi,  which  previously  denoted  the  earth 
itself.33  Introduced  at  Susa,  the  new  formulary  read  thus. 

31  DB  §1  (=  DBa  §1):  adam  DarayavauS,  xsayaOiya  vazrka,  xsayaOiya  xSayaOiyanam, 
xsayaOiya  Parsai,  xsayaOiya  dahyunam. 

32  This  aspiration  was  announced  by  an  adjective  added  to  the  title  "King  of  lands/ 
peoples"  in  several  later  inscriptions  that  described  Darius  as  "King  of  lands/peoples  of 
every  race"  (xtayaOiya  dahyundm  vispa-zanandm,  DSe  §2,  DNa  §2,  DZc  §2).  Military 
defeat  by  the  Greeks  in  490  led  Darius  to  revise  this  and  call  himself  "King  of  lands/ 
peoples  of  many  races"  (xMyaOiya  dahyundm  paru-zandndm)  at  DE  §2.  Xerxes,  who  was 
also  defeated  by  the  Greeks  in  480-79,  always  used  this  more  modest  phrasing. 

33  Herrenschmidt,  "Designation  de  Tempire  et  concepts  politiques  de  Darius,"  op  cit., 
eadem,  "La  premiere  royaut6  de  Darius,"op  cit.  For  the  etymology,  with  comparison  to 
Vedic  Sanskrit  bhumi  and  Avestan  bumi,  both  of  which  mean  "earth,"  see  Mayrhofer, 
Etymologisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindoarischen  2:  268. 
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/  am  Darius,  Great  King,  King  of  Kings,  King  of  lands/peoples,  King  in 
this  earth/ empire. 34 

Subsequent  forms  of  the  titulary  never  went  beyond  this  quadripartite 
formula,  but  continued  to  elaborate  by  adding  modifiers.  The  fullest  ver- 
sion is  that  which  Darius  had  placed  on  his  tomb  at  NaqS-I  Rustam. 

/  am  Darius,  Great  King,  King  of  Kings,  King  of  lands/peoples  of  all  races, 
King  in  this  great,  far-reaching  earth/ empire. 35 

Implicit  in  this  novel,  imperial  title  was  a  political  theology  of  consider- 
able sophistication.  Inter  alia,  it  connected  the  empire  and  its  projects  to 
Persian  myths  of  creation.  As  we  saw  in  earlier  chapters,  post-Bisitun 
inscriptions  repeatedly  described  the  Wise  Lord  as  having  originally 
established  four  unambiguously  good,  absolutely  unified  things:  first  the 
earth  (bumi),  followed  by  sky,  man,  and  happiness.36  Like  the  other  cre- 
ations, "man"  was  named  in  the  singular  (martiya)  and  thus  represented 
the  prototype  who  embodied  the  totality  of  the  species,  following  a  pan- 
Iranian  mythic  pattern.37  Although  Zoroastrian  texts  spell  this  out  in 
detail,  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions  leave  one  to  infer  that  the  assault  of 
"the  Lie"  shattered  primordial  unity,  with  the  result  that  the  original 
earth  and  the  primordial  man  gave  way  to  multiple  lands/peoples  in  the 
plural  (dahyava),  all  marked  by  differences  that  generated  rivalry,  hatred, 


34  DSd  §1:  adam  DarayavauS,  X§  vazrka,  XS  xSyanam,  XS  DHnam,  XS  ahyaya 
BUya.  The  same  formula  occurs  at  DSf  §2,  DSg  §1,  DSi  §1,  Wb,  Wc,  and  Wd.  It  was 
also  employed  by  subsequent  kings,  including  Darius  II  (D2Sb  §1),  Artaxerxes  II  (A2Sa 

j  §1,  A2Sc  §2,  A2Ha  §1,  A2Hc  §2),  and  Artaxerxes  HI  (A3Pa  §2). 

35  DNa  §2:  adam  DarayavauS,  xsaya9iya  vazrka,  xsayaOiya  xsayaGiyanam,  xsayaGiya 
dahyunam  vispazananam,  xsayaOiya  ahyaya  bumiya  vazrkaya  durai  api.  The  same  for- 
mula appears  at  DSe  §2  and  DZc  §2.  On  the  historic  development  and  semantic  import  of 
these  titles,  see  Herrenschmidt,  "Designation  de  Tempire  et  concepts  politiques,"  op  cit, 
Burkhart  Kienast,  "Zur  Herkunft  der  Achamenidischen  Konigstitulatur,"  in  Ulrich  Haar- 

1  mann  and  Peter  Bachmann,  eds.,  Die  Islamische  Welt  zwischen  Mittelalter  und  Neuzeit: 

Festschrift  fur  Hans  Robert  Roemer  zum  65.  Geburtstag  (Beirut:  Franz  Steiner,  1979), 
pp.  351-59,  and  Ahn,  Religiose  Herrscherlegitimation  im  Achaemenidischen  Iran, 
pp.  217-21,  259-65. 

36  On  the  cosmogonic  account,  see  Chapters  One,  Five,  Ten,  Eleven,  and  Twenty- 
,                     seven,  along  with  Herrenschmidt,  "Les  creations  d*  Ahuramazda,,,  op  cit.,  eadem 

"Aspects  universalistes  de  la  religion  et  de  I'idSologie  de  Darius  ICT,"  in  G.  Gnoli  and  L. 
Lancioti,  eds.,  Orientalia  Iosephi  Tucci  Memoriae  Dicata  (Rome:  Istituto  Italiano  per  il 
Medio  ed  Estremo  Oriente,  1987),  pp.  617-25,  and  Jean  Kellens,  "Ahura  Mazda  n'est  pas 
un  dieu  cr6ateur,"  op  cit.,  pp.  217-28. 

37  Most  important  are  the  Zoroastrian  and  Zurvanite  myths  of  Gayomard,  on  which 
i                     the  classic  works  remain  Christensen,  Le  premier  homme  et  premier  roi  dans  Vhistorie 

ligendaire  des  iraniens,  op  cit.,  and  H.H.  Schaeder,  Studien  zum  antiken  Synkretismus 
aus  Iran  und  Griechenland  (Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner,  1926). 
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and  conflict.  In  similar  fashion,  primordial  happiness  (Siydti)  broke  into 
the  many  good  things  distributed  among  the  dahydva,  all  of  which 
prompt  jealousy,  envy,  and  greed. 

The  transition  from  primordial  perfection  to  historic  existence  was 
thus  characterized  by  loss,  laceration,  and  fracture.  In  the  face  of  this, 
the  Wise  Lord  authorizes  certain  chosen  actors  —  above  all,  the  Achae- 
menian  kings  —  to  lead  the  struggle  against  evil  and  disunity,  so  that  the 
paradisal  state  might  be  restored.  Seen  from  this  perspective,  conquering 
the  various  scattered  lands/peoples  (dahydva)  was  the  means  to  restore  a 
unified  humanity  (martiya),  and  collecting  from  each  dahyu  the  specific 
portion  (baji)  of  good  things  that  it  happened  to  possess  was  the  means 
to  restore  total,  undivided  happiness  (Siydti).  At  first,  that  ideal  state 
would  appear  at  the  center,  where  these  portions-cum-tribute  accumu- 
lated, but  gradually  goods  and  happiness  would  radiate  from  this  micro- 
cosmic  point  of  cwi-centration  to  ever  more  distant  dahydva.  When  all 
lands/peoples  came  to  share  perfect  unity  in  peace  and  to  enjoy  perfect 
happiness  in  the  possession  of  all  good  things,  then  the  world  (bumi) 
will  have  become  whole  once  more  and  the  empire  (bumi)  will  have 
served  its  purpose. 

At  the  end  of  history,  so  the  Achaemenians  told  themselves,  alterity 
will  thus  disappear,  as  the  human  race  recaptures  its  original  unity.  In 
the  meantime,  ceaseless  labor  was  necessary  toward  this  goal  of  cosmic 
restoration:  labor  designed  to  rout  evil,  create  harmony,  and  heal  the 
world's  wounds.  During  this  period,  alterity  could  not  yet  be  erased, 
only  contained  and  controlled  (as  at  Bisitun),  or  controlled  and  mobi- 
lized to  good  purpose  (as  on  the  Apadana  steps).  There  is,  however,  one 
more  part  to  the  story,  which  is  too  long  and  too  complex  for  us  to  con- 
sider at  present.  In  the  next  chapter,  I  will  pick  up  the  narrative  and  look 
at  the  words  and  images  Darius  had  placed  on  his  tomb  at  Naq§-I  Rustam, 
to  see  how  they  complicate  the  questions  we  have  been  discussing. 


Chapter  Seven 


naqS-I  rustam 
I 

In  Chapter  Six,  I  tried  to  show  how  Achaemenian  discourse  struggled  to 
maintain  two  very  different  models  of  human  alterity.  On  the  one  hand 
was  a  model  that  imagined  hierarchy  as  a  set  of  relations,  in  which  moral 
status  co-varied  with  proximity  to  the  Persian  center.  On  the  other  was  a 
model  that  posited  a  Utopian  ideal  of  mutuality,  in  which  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  empire  were  expected  to  dissolve  in  its  whole,  as  human 
diversity  yielded  to  commonality  and  conflict  gave  way  to  cooperation. 

If  the  model  of  hierarchy  was  normally  given  spatial  expression,  that 
of  mutuality  drew  on  myths  with  a  very  distinct  sense  of  time.  In  par- 
ticular, these  narratives  treated  history  as  a  finite  period  of  difficulty 
(marked  by  death,  suffering,  conflict,  confusion,  scarcity,  misunder- 
standing, etc.)  suspended  between  two  periods  of  eternal  duration.  The 
first  eternity  stretches  infinitely  back  from  the  moment  history  began. 
The  second  extends  from  history's  end  forever  into  the  future.  Both  pri- 
mordial and  eschatological  eternities  are  characterized  by  absolute  per- 
fection, but  history  is  the  in-between  period  when  perfection  is  lost  and 
struggles  are  waged  for  its  recovery. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  Achaemenian  variants  of  the  creation 
story  described  humanity  (martiya)  as  having  been  created  in  the  singu- 
lar, which  is  to  say  mankind  was  one  and  united,  and  this  is  part  of  its 
original  perfection.  When  evil  entered  existence,  however,  in  the  form  of 
"the  Lie"  (Old  Persian  drauga),  it  corrupted  all  creation.  At  the  level  of 
the  human,  this  meant  that  the  prior  unity  of  the  species  was  fractured, 
peoples  dispersed,  and  antagonism  became  possible  among  them.  At  the 
material  level  of  the  cosmos,  the  primordial  unity  of  all  good  things  was 
similarly  shattered  and  these  were  distributed  such  that  each  of  the 
world's  lands/peoples  received  a  limited,  particular,  and  distinctive  por- 
tion of  the  good,  along  with  some  admixture  of  evil.  As  a  result,  jeal- 
ousy, envy,  and  conflict  over  scarce  resources  became  familiar,  and 
competing  groups  use  ever  more  unscrupulous  tactics  in  order  to  prevail. 
History  thus  enters  a  downward  spiral,  as  humanity  becomes  ever  more 
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troubled,  corrupted,  and  broken.  To  reverse  this  dismal  trajectory,  how- 
ever, the  Wise  Lord  chooses  a  few  particularly  gifted  and  noble  indi- 
viduals to  set  things  right.  These  are  the  Achaemenian  kings,  who  under- 
take the  project  of  reunifying  humanity,  conquering  evil,  restoring 
happiness,  and  ushering  in  the  final  eternity,  when  all  becomes  —  and 
thereafter  remains  —  perfect,  consistent  with  the  Wise  Lord's  intentions. 

This  is  the  most  idealized  self-understanding  of  the  Achaemenid 
empire:  an  inspiring  and  energizing,  as  well  as  a  legitimating  discourse 
that  construed  all  imperial  initiatives,  even  the  most  aggressive  and  avari- 
cious, as  divinely  authorized  labors  of  cosmic  restoration,  designed  to  roll 
back  the  forces  of  evil  and  recover  the  absolute  good.  Numerous  words 
were  used  to  express  this  idea,  but  among  the  most  important  was  the 
notion  of  putting  things  "in  place"  (gdOava,  singular  locative  of  ga0u). 
This  could  have  a  very  concrete  sense,  as  in  the  following  passage. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  much  handiwork  that 
previously  was  not  in  place,  that  I  made  in  place.  In  Susa,  a  wall  had  fallen 
down  as  a  result  of  its  old  age.  Formerly  it  was  unrepaired.  I  made  another 
wall  (that  will  endure)  from  that  time  into  the  future} 

Here,  we  have  a  fairly  mundane  instantiation  of  the  three-part  temporal 
pattern.  Originally,  one  of  the  magnificently  decorated  walls  at  Susa 
(Figure  7.1)  was  well-made  and  "in  place."  Then,  as  a  result  of  senes- 
cence and  entropy  —  the  tendency  to  decay  that  is  built  into  historic 
time  ever  since  the  end  of  the  paradisal  primordium  —  that  wall  fell 
apart.  This  natural  failing  was  then  compounded  by  moral  failings,  as 
human  sloth  and  irresponsibility  (themselves  hallmarks  of  the  fallen 
condition,  as  well  as  forces  that  produce  further  decline)  kept  the  wall 
from  being  repaired.  Only  when  Darius  intervened  was  the  situation  rec- 
tified, as  he  produced  a  new  wall  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  that  was 
ruined.  Although  at  one  level,  this  was  simply  repair  of  the  city's  infra- 
structure, such  practical  steps  were  invested  with  profound  significance, 
as  the  inscription  makes  clear.  By  repairing  the  wall,  Darius  understood 
himself  to  have  helped  reverse  processes  of  natural  and  moral  decay,  and 
to  have  restored  things-as-they-once-were-and-forever-ought-be.  Here, 
as  in  virtually  all  of  his  deeds,  the  Great  King  labored  to  (re)create  an 
ideal  world,  and  did  so  "by  the  Wise  Lord's  will"  (vaSna  Auramazdaha, 
a  phrase  to  be  discussed  in  Chapter  Twenty-one). 

1  DSe  §5:  Gati  DarayavauS  XS:  vaSna  Auramazdaha  dastakrtam  vasai  taya  paruvam 
nai  gaGava  krtam  ava  adam  gaGava  akunavam.  ++++  nama  vrdanam  dida  hanataya  avag- 
mata  paruvam  akita  haca  avadaSa  a  pasava  didam  aniyam  akunavam. 
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Fig.  7.1  Portion  of  a  polychrome  decorated  wall  at  Susa. 
Procession  of  spear-bearers. 


Darius  also  repeatedly  claimed  to  have  put  things  "in  place"  (gdOavd)  in 
an  important  passage  of  the  Bisitun  inscription,  where  he  detailed  the  actions 
he  took  immediately  after  wresting  the  kingship  from  his  predecessor, 
whom  he  depicted  as  an  imposter,  usurper,  and  prime  agent  of  "the  Lie." 

The  kingship/kingdom  that  had  been  usurped  from  our  lineage,  I  put  it 
back  on  its  proper  footing.  I  set  it  back  in  place.  Just  as  before,  so  I  made/ 
built  the  temples  that  Gaumdta  the  Magus  destroyed.  I  restored  the  pas- 
tures and  livestock  and  servants  and  houses  of  the  people/army,  of  which 
Gaumdta  the  Magus  had  deprived  them.  I  set  the  people/army  back  in 
place,  in  Persia  and  Media,  and  in  the  other  lands/peoples.  Just  as  before, 
so  I  brought  back  that  which  had  been  carried  off.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will 
I  did  this.  I  strove  until  I  set  our  house  back  in  place,  just  as  before2 

2  DB  §14:  xsacam,  taya  haca  amaxam  taumaya  parabrtam  aha,  ava  adam  patipadam 
akunavam,  adamSim  gaGava  avastayam,  ya0a  paruvamci,  avaGa  adam  akunavam  ayadana, 
taya  Gaumata  haya  maguS  viyaka,  adam  niya^arayam  karahya  abicariS  gaiGamca  maniy- 
amca  viGbiSca,  tayadi§  Gaumata  haya  maguS  adina,  adam  karam  gaGava  avastayam  Par- 
samca  Madamca  uta  aniya  dahyava,  yaGa  paruvamci,  avaGa  adam,  taya  parabrtam,  pati- 
yabaram.  vasna  Auramazdaha  ima  adam  akunavam,  adam  hamataxSai,  yata  viGam  tayam 
amaxam  gaGava  avastayam,  yaGa  paruvamci.  On  this  passage,  see  further  the  discussion 
in  Chapter  Twenty-four. 
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None  of  the  accomplishments  Darius  proudly  lists  can  be  understood  as 
original  or  innovative.  The  ethic  he  advances  here  is  one  of  fidelity,  not 
innovation.  To  that  end,  he  recounts  numerous  restorative  acts,  treating 
some  from  multiple  perspectives.  These  include:  1)  political  restoration 
(restoration  of  the  institution  of  kingship,  return  of  the  legitimate  royal 
family);  2)  religious  restoration  (rebuilding  of  temples,  renewal  of 
cults);3  3)  economic  restoration  (return  of  confiscated  pastures,  live- 
stock, servants,  and  houses,  restitution  of  stolen  property);  4)  social  res- 
toration (renewal  of  social,  legal,  and  moral  order  throughout  the 
dahydva).  In  all  cases,  Darius  represented  himself  as  the  ally  of  an  older 
ideal  and  enemy  of  the  unscrupulous  individuals  who  temporarily  over- 
threw it  Whatever  changes  the  latter  group  introduced,  he  depicts  as 
disruptive,  unjust,  and  offensive,  whereas  his  own  actions  were  conserv- 
ative in  the  extreme,  his  sole  goal  being  to  make  things  "just  as  before" 
{paruvamci). 

Most  of  the  expressions  Darius  used  to  describe  these  projects  of  res- 
toration are  found  nowhere  else  in  the  corpus  of  Achaemenian  inscrip- 
tions, but  even  so,  their  meaning  is  transparent.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  quasi-synonymous,  straightforward  terms  without  hidden  depth.4 
The  sole  phrase  that  reverberates  elsewhere  is  the  one  that  concerns  us: 
the  notion  of  putting  things"in  place"  (gdBavd).5 


3  Based  on  nuances  in  the  Elamite  version  of  this  passage,  Pierre  Lecoq,  "Un  aspect 
de  la  politique  religieuse  de  Gaumata  le  mage,"  in  Rika  Gyselened,  Au  Carrefour  des 
religions:  Melanges  offerts  a  Philippe  Gignoux  (=  Res  Orientales  7  [1995]),  pp.  183-86, 
has  argued  that  the  text  refers  to  restoration  of  cultic  practice,  not  a  cultic  place.  Although 
the  linguistic  data  are  not  compelling,  the  argument  has  other  attractions. 

4  Three  of  the  expressions  are  hapax  legomenon:  "I  put  it  back  on  its  proper  footing" 
(ava  adam  patipadam  akunavam),  "I  restored"  (niyagdrayam),  and  "I  brought  back" 
(patiydbaram).  The  phrase  "just  as  before"  (yaOd  paruvamci)  is  also  unique  to  this  pas- 
sage, although  it  occurs  three  times  here.  Recently,  Adriano  Rossi,  "Echoes  of  Religious 
Lexicon  in  the  Achaemenid  Inscriptions?,"  in  Carlo  Cereti  et  aL,  eds.,  Religious  Themes 
and  Texts  of  pre-Islamic  Iran  and  Central  Asia.  Studies  in  honour  of  Professor  Gherardo 
Gnoli  (Wiesbaden:  Reichert,  2003),  pp.  346-49,  has  suggested  that  the  verb  ham-taxS-, 
which  occurs  twice  in  this  passage  and  only  once  elsewhere,  has  particular  religious  sig- 
nificance and  ought  not  be  translated  "to  strive,"  but  more  emphatically  as  "to  exert 
one's  religious  zeal." 

5  gdBavd  occurs  with  a  number  of  verbs:  ava-std-  ("to  set  down,  place,  restore"), 
std-  ("to  set,  stand"),  ni-had-  ("to  set  down,  establish"),  ah-  ("to  be"),  and  kar-  ("to 
make").  These  expressions  have  been  studied  most  fully  by  Francois  de  Blois,  "'Place' 
and  'Throne'  in  Persian,"  Iran  33  (1995):  61-65. 
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II 

In  DSe  §4,  the  paragraph  that  immediately  precedes  Darius's  account 
of  rebuilding  the  wall,  the  king  employed  this  same  expression  —  to  be 
"in  place"  (gaOava)  —  for  reconstruction  that  was  less  concrete  and 
more  sociopolitical  in  nature. 

Much  that  was  ill-done,  that  I  made  good.  The  lands/peoples  were  seething, 
one  smote  the  other.  This  I  did  by  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  so  that  one  does  not 
smite  the  other  any  more.  Each  one  is  in  place  (gaOava).  My  law  —  of  that 
they  feel  fear,  so  that  he  who  is  stronger  does  not  smite,  does  not  destroy 
him  who  is  weak* 

Just  as  DSe  §5  frames  an  opposition  between  an  improper  past  and  a 
proper  present  through  a  discourse  of  being  "in  place"  (gdOavd)  or  "not 
in  place"  (nai  gaOava),  DSe  §4  expands  on  this  same  binary  structure. 
To  that  end,  the  text  begins  by  contrasting  all  the  things  that  were  previ- 
ously "ill-done"  (du$-krtam)  to  the  way  Darius  has  now  made  them 
"good"  (naibam,  a  term  of  deep  religious  significance).7  The  present 
state  of  good  is  further  described  as  one  in  which  all  the  lands/peoples 
are  "in  place,"  although  previously  they  were  "boiling"  or  "seething." 
The  latter  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  verb  yaud-,  which  denotes  a  state 
of  overheated  energy  and  violent,  explosive,  uncontrolled  motion,  it  is 
used  metaphorically  in  Old  Persian,  Avestan,  and  later  Iranian  languages 
to  denounce  insurrectionary  disorder.8 

Together,  DSe  §§4  and  5  advance  the  set  of  oppositions  charted  in 
Table  7.1  and  suggest  that  suppressing  rebels  is  a  process  comparable  to 
rebuilding  a  wall,  since  both  projects  involve  the  defense  of  the  way 
things  once-were-and-ought-be  against  the  forces  of  disorder  (natural, 

6  DSe  §4:  vasai  taya  duSkrtam  aha,  ava  naibam  akunavam.  dahyava  ayauda,  aniya 
aniyam  aja.  ava  adam  akunavam  vasna  Auramazdaha  ya0a  aniya  aniyam  nai  jati  cina, 
ga0ava  kasci  asti.  datam  taya  mana  haca  avana  trsanti  ya9a  haya  tauvlya  tayam  skauGim 
nai  jati  nai  vimrdati. 

7  Briefly,  naiba  figures  as  the  opposite  of  dut-  "evil"  and  connotes  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious good,  which  advances  the  interests  and  plan  of  the  Wise  Lord.  See  Kent,  Old  Per- 
sian, p.  9,  Prods  Oktor  Skjaerv0,  "Avestan  Quotations  in  Old  Persian?  Literary  Sources 
of  the  Old  Persian  Inscriptions,"  Irano-Judaica  4  (1999):  11.  Note  that  of  all  the  lands/ 
peoples  in  the  empire,  only  Persia  is  described  as  naiba  (DPd  §2). 

8  The  verb  yaud-  is  used  in  this  sense  at  DSe  §4,  DNa  §4,  and  XPh  §4a,  as  is  its  Avestan 
cognate  yaoi-  at  Ya§t  13.95.  This  was  noted  already  by  Christian  Bartholomae,  "Arica  XIV," 
Indogermainsche  Forschungen  12  (1901):  132-35,  and  more  recently  has  been  emphasized 
by  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achiminide,  p.  220,  Skjaerv0,  "Avestan  Quotations  in 
Old  Persian?,"  pp.  43-44,  and  Jean  Kellens,  "L'ideologie  religieuse  des  inscriptions  achem£- 
nides,"  Journal  asiatique  290  (2002):  443.  Regarding  the  Elamite  translation  of  this  term, 
J.  Harmatta,  "Elamica  II,"  Acta  Linguistica  Hungarica  5  (1955);  285-91  holds  interest 
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moral,  and  sociopolitical)  that  threaten  to  tear  them  asunder.  If  one  pur- 
sues the  comparison,  however,  some  crucial  differences  appear.  Thus, 
Darius  says  little  about  how  he  fixed  the  wall  and  presumably  he  had 
little  need  to  do  so,  for  the  instruments  and  techniques  his  workmen 
employed  —  bricks,  mortar,  etc.  —  were  so  familiar  as  to  need  no  com- 
ment. The  instruments  and  techniques  he  used  to  defeat  rebels,  consoli- 
date control,  and  ensure  stability  were  less  obvious,  however,  and  these 
required  some  explication. 


DSe  §4 

DSe  §4 

DSe  §5 

DSe  §5 

Past  fallen  state 
(disordered,  unstable, 
multiple  and 
dissonant) 

Much  that  was 
ill-done 

(du$-krtam), 

The  lands/ 
peoples  were 
seething 

(ayauda)... 

Much 

handiwork  that 
previously  was 
not  in  place 

(nai  gdOavd), 

A  wall  had 
fallen  down... 
Formerly  it 
was  unrepaired 

(a-krtd)... 

Present  rectified  state 
(ordered,  stable, 
unified  and 
harmonious) 

that  I  made 
good 

(naibd). 

each  one  is 
in  place 

(gdOavd). 

that  I  made 
in  place 

(gdOavd). 

I  made  another 
wall. 

Table  7.1  Correlated  binary  oppostions  in  DSe  §4  and  §5. 


To  that  end,  DSe  §4  specifies  how  Darius  put  the  empire  back  "in 
place,"  an  explication  that  begins  by  describing  the  disorder  associated 
with  "seething"  not  as  nationalist,  insurgent,  or  revolutionary  violence 
directed  against  Persian  overlords,  but  as  internecine  conflict  among  out- 
lying dahydva.  Thus,  after  announcing  that  "the  lands/peoples  were 
seething,"  he  immediately  went  on  to  explain  what  that  meant:  "one 
smote  the  other."9  In  place  of  a  bipartite  conflict,  where  the  imperial 
state  seeks  to  crush  those  who  rise  against  it,  Darius  conjures  a  triadic 
situation  in  which  the  state  is  initially  neutral  and  seeks  only  to  pacify 
agitated,  unstable  peoples,  who  struggle  with  one  another.  Thus  posed, 
the  problem  is  simple  enough:  How  can  a  good,  responsible,  mature  and 
benevolent  parent  make  those  naughty  children  stop  fighting? 

This  I  did  by  the  Wise  Lord*s  will  so  that  one  does  not  smite  the  other  any 
more.  Each  one  is  in  place.  My  law  —  of  that  they  feel  fear,  so  that  he  who 
is  stronger  does  not  smite,  does  not  destroy  him  who  is  weak.10 

9  DSe  §4:  dahyava  ayauda,  aniya  aniyam  aja. 

10  DSe  §4:  ava  adam  akunavam  vaSna  Auramazdaha  ya6a  aniya  aniyam  nai  jati  cina, 
gaGava  kasci  asti.  datam  taya  mana  haca  avana  trsanti  ya9a  haya  tauvlya  tayam  skauGim 
nai  jati  nai  vimrdati. 
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Three  points  should  be  made  concerning  this  passage.  First,  building  on 
its  earlier  representation  of  the  imperial  state  as  a  calm  and  relatively 
disinterested  peacemaker,  the  text  goes  further  still.  Instead  of  acknowl- 
edging the  empire's  defeat  of  rebels  as  a  triumph  of  strength  over  weak- 
ness, the  text  insists  that  the  Great  King's  real  desire  is  precisely  the 
opposite:  i.e.,  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong.  Second,  it  is  some- 
what less  disingenuous  in  its  representation  of  the  law,  which  it  rather 
proudly  describes  as  the  prime  instrument  of  control  that  keeps  lands/ 
peoples  "in  place."11  Third,  the  threat  of  force  that  gives  the  law  its  teeth 
is  never  openly  acknowledged,  for  all  that  it  haunts  Darius's  assertion: 
"My  law  —  of  that  they  feel  fear."12 

It  is  not  law  itself  that  inspires  such  fear,  but  the  spectacles  of  death 
and  pain  one  reads  about  in  Herodotus  and  elsewhere,  which  include 
dismemberment,  impaling,  flaying,  and  torture.13  Darius  himself  speaks 
of  such  practices  in  his  first  inscription  (Bisitun),  the  only  one  in  which 
he  deigned  to  discus  real  historic  events.  Here,  one  sees  the  treatment  the 
state  meted  out  to  those  it  defined  as  rebels.14  A?ina  the  Elamite  was 
fettered,  brought  before  the  king,  and  executed  (DB  §17).  Nidintu-Bel 
the  Babylonian  was  impaled,  along  with  forty-nine  of  his  noble  followers 
(DBBab  §19).  Fravarti  the  Mede  had  his  nose,  ears,  and  tongue  cut  off, 
and  one  of  his  eyes  put  out,  after  which  he  was  fettered  and  placed  on 
public  display,  then  finally  impaled.  Forty-seven  of  his  noble  followers 

11  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  about  Persian  law  than  is  possible  in  this  con- 
text. See  below  Chapter  Twenty-four  and,  inter  alia,  Dandamaev,  and  Lukonin,  Culture 
and  Social  Institutions  of  Ancient  Iran,  pp.  116-30,  Briant,  Histoire  de  1' empire  perse  de 
Cyrus  a  Alexandre,  pp.  526-28  and  981-83.  Onorato  Bucci  devoted  some  excellent  stud- 
ies to  the  ideology  that  informed  and  found  expression  in  Persian  law,  but  these  need  to 
be  complemented  by  a  more  critical  approach.  See,  inter  alia,  "Giustizia  e  legge  nel 
diritto  Persiano  antico,"  Apollinaris  45  (1972):  157-72,  and  "L'Impero  achemenide  come 
ordinamento  giuridico  sovrannazionale  e  arta  come  principio  ispiratore  di  uno  'jus  com- 
mune Persarum'  (data)"  in  Modes  de  contacts  et  processus  de  transformation  dans  les 
societes  ancienne  (Pisa:  Scuola  Normale  Superiore,  1983),  pp.  89-122. 

12  DSe  §4:  datam  taya  mana  haca  avana  trsanti. 

13  See,  inter  alia,  Herodotus  3.14,  3.118-19,  3.130,  4.84,  5.25,  7.38-39,  7.194,  8.90, 
9.113,  On  Achaemenian  punishments  and  tortures,  see  Dandamaev,  and  Lukonin,  Culture 
and  Social  Institutions  of  Ancient  Iran,  pp.  120-21,  Briant,  Histoire  de  Vempire  perse, 
pp.  70-71,  106-7,  135,  141-42,  144,  349,  632,  et  passim,  P.O.  Skjaerv0,  "Avestan  Quota- 
tions in  Old  Persian?,"  pp.  50-55,  idem,  "The  Achaemenids  and  the  Avesta,"  in  Vesta 
Sarkhosh  Curtis  and  Sarah  Stewart,  eds.,  Birth  of  the  Persian  Empire  (London:  LB. 
Tauris,  2005),  pp.  70-74,  Kellens,  "L'ideologie  religieuse  des  inscriptions  achemenides," 
pp.  443-44,  and  Bruce  Lincoln,  Religion,  Empire,  and  Torture:  The  Case  of  Achaemenian 
Persia  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  2007),  pp.  83-96. 

14  On  the  discursive  processes  through  which  certain  of  the  state's  opponents  were 
constituted  as  rebels,  see  Chapter  Twenty-three. 
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were  also  executed  and  had  their  heads  hung  from  the  battlements  of 
Ecbatana  (DBBab  §25),  presumably  to  help  keep  the  others  "in  place." 
For  all  that  such  practices  may  have  constituted  themselves  as  rightful 
justice  under  law,  fear  would  not  seem  an  unreasonable  response  (See 
further,  Chapter  Twenty-three). 

in 

If  one  collects  all  the  references  to  fear  that  occur  in  the  Achaemenian 
inscriptions,  a  clear  chronology  emerges.  Its  clarity,  however,  is  deliber- 
ately deceptive,  as  religious  (and  political)  ideals  are  skillfully  projected 
onto  the  passage  of  time.  Thus,  Darius  recounts  that  everyone  lived  in 
fear  during  the  brief  period  when  "Gaumata  the  Magus"  ruled  as  king 
(March-September  522),  Persians  as  well  as  others. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  There  was  not  a  man  —  not  a  Persian,  nor  a 
Mede,  nor  anyone  of  our  lineage  —  who  could  have  deprived  that  Gaumdta 
the  Magus  of  the  kingship/kingdom.  The  people/army  feared  him  mightily. 
He  would  kill  greatly  among  the  people/army  those  who  knew  Bardiya  in 
the  past.  For  that  reason,  he  would  kill  among  the  people/army ,  (thinking): 
"Lest  they  might  recognize  me  and  know  I  am  not  Bardiya,  the  son  of 
Cyrus"  No  one  dared  to  proclaim  anything  about  Gaumdta  the  Magus 
until  I  arose}5 

The  text  represents  Gaumata's  violence  as  grounded  in  neither  law  nor 
justice,  but  in  "the  Lie,"  and  therefore  a  force  of  cosmic  —  as  well  as 
moral  and  political  —  evil.  As  such,  it  inspired  a  terrible,  but  not  an 
insuperable  fear.  In  the  next  phase  of  the  narrative,  Darius  describes  how 
he  overcame  such  terror. 

No  one  dared  to  proclaim  anything  about  Gaumdta  the  Magus  until  I  arose. 
Then  I  prayed  to  the  Wise  Lord  for  assistance.  The  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid. 
Ten  days  of  the  month  Bdgayddi  had  passed  (29  September  522)  when  I, 
with  a  few  men,  slew  that  Gaumdta  the  Magus...  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will  I 
became  king.  The  Wise  Lord  bestowed  the  kingship! kingdom  on  me}6 

15  DB  §13:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  nai  aha  martiya  nai  Parsa  nai  Mada  nai 
am  ax  am  taumaya  kaSci,  haya  avam  Gaumatam  tayam  magum  xSa^am  dltam  caxriya,  kar- 
aSim  haca  drSam  atrsa,  karam  vasai  avajaniya,  haya  paranam  Brdiyam  adana,  avahyaradi 
karam  avajaniya,  mat  ay  am  am  xsnasati,  taya  ad  am  nai  Brdiya  ami,  haya  KurauS  pu^a, 
kasci  nai  adrSnauS  ciSci  Ganstanai  pari  Gaumatam  tayam  magum,  yata  adam  arsam. 

16  DB  §13:  kaSci  nai  adrSnauS  ci§ci  Ganstanai  pari  Gaumatam  tayam  magum,  yata 
adam  arsam,  pasava  adam  Auramazdam  patiyavanhyai,  Auramazdamai  upas  tarn  abara, 
BagayadaiS  mahya  daGa  raucabig  Gakata  aha,  avaGa  adam  hada  kamnaibiS  martiyaibiS 
avam  Gaumatam  tayam  magum...  vaSna  Auramazdaha  adam  x§ayaGiya  abavam, 
Auramazda  xga^am  mana  frabara. 
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Sustained  by  the  Wise  Lord's  grace,  will,  or  power  (the  semantics  of  Old 
Persian  vasna  are  copious  enough  to  cover  all  three),17  Darius  slew  the 
tyrant  and  established  himself  as  a  man  without  fear,  as  well  as  a  man 
without  falsehood.18  After  his  accession,  he  transmitted  these  qualities 
to  the  Persian  land/people.  What  is  more,  in  a  phrase  that  is  unique  in 
the  Achaemenian  corpus,  Darius  asserted  that  Persian  fearlessness  came 
into  being  not  just  as  the  result  of  God's  grace,  will,  and  power,  but  also 
his  own.19 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  This  land/people  Persia,  which  the  Wise  Lord 
bestowed  upon  me,  is  good...  By  the  will  of  the  Wise  Lord  and  of  me, 
Darius  the  King,  it  feels  no  fear  of  any  other.20 

Although  the  rest  of  the  world's  populations  may  some  day  enjoy  such 
freedom  from  fear,  fear  now  persists.  What  is  more,  it  serves  as  an 
instrument  of  Persian  domination,  a  theme  to  be  discussed  further  in 
Chapter  Twenty-four.  For  the  moment,  let  us  note  the  place  assigned  to 
fear  in  a  formulaic  inscription  from  Persepolis. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  these  are  the  lands/ 
peoples  that  I  took  hold  of  with  this  Persian  army.  They  feared  me.  They 
bore  me  tribute.21 

Army  —  fear  —  tribute.  The  formula  for  empire  is  simple  enough.  What 
is  more,  Darius  renders  this  explicit  in  the  very  next  paragraph  of  the 
same  inscription,  where  he  offers  advice  to  all  future  Achaemenian  kings. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  If  you  should  think  thus —  "May  I  feel  no  fear 
from  any  other'*  —  (then)  protect  this  Persian  people/army.  If  the  Persian 
people/army  should  be  protected,  happiness  will  be  undestroyed  for  the 
longest  time22 


17  Regarding  va$na9  see  Oswald  Szemerenyi,  "Iranica  V,"  in  Monumentum  H.S. 
Nyberg  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1975),  pp.  325-343,  Wojciech  Skalmowski,  "Old  Persian  vaz- 
raka-"  in  A  Green  Leaf:  Papers  in  Honour  of  Professor  Jes  P.  Asmussen  (Leiden:  E.J. 
Brill,  1988),  pp.  39-42,  Skjaerv0,  "Avestan  Quotations  in  Old  Persian?,"  pp.  38-39,  and 
Chapter  Twenty-five. 

18  On  the  king's  relation  to  truth,  see  further  Chapters  Three  and  Twenty-four. 

19  The  audacious  nature  of  this  claim  has  been  emphasized  by  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions 
de  la  Perse  achtminide,  p.  227. 

20  DPd  §2:  Gati  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  iyam  dahyau§  Parsa,  tayam  mana  Auramazda 
frabara,  haya  naiba...  vasna  Auramazdaha  manaca  DarayavahauS  xsayaGiyahya  haca  ani- 
yana  nai  trsati. 

21  DPe*  §2:  Gati  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  vaSna  Auramazdaha  ima  dahyava,  taya  adam 
adarSi  hada  ana  Pars  a  kara,  taya  hacama  atrsa,  mana  bajim  abara. 

22  DPe  §3:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  yadi  avaGa  maniyahai:  haca  aniyana  ma  trsam, 
imam  Parsam  karam  padi;  yadi  kara  Parsa  pata  ahati,  haya  duvaiStam  §iyati§  axsata. 
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This  passage,  which  has  a  certain  programmatic  quality,  is  really  quite 
extraordinary,  and  several  terms  in  it  demand  fuller  comment.  First  is 
the  term  for  "happiness"  (Old  Persian  Siydti),  which  occurs  in  twenty- 
two  other  inscriptions.  With  this  exception  and  one  other  (which  we  will 
treat  in  Chapter  Fifteen),  however,  it  always  appears  in  the  formulaic 
context  of  the  cosmogonic  account,  where  the  Wise  Lord's  establish- 
ment of  "happiness  for  mankind"  (Siydti. . .  martiyahyd)  is  the  culminat- 
ing act  of  creation. 

As  we  saw  in  Chapters  One  and  Four,  Achaemenian  religion  consti- 
tuted such  happiness  as  the  hallmark  of  a  perfect  cosmos,  consistent 
with  the  Wise  Lord's  entirely  benevolent  intentions.  That  ideal  state 
was  compromised,  however,  when  evil  entered  the  world  in  the  form  of 
"the  Lie"  (Old  Persian  drauga).  History  proper  began  at  that  moment, 
during  which  time  the  goal  of  human  striving  is  to  recover  the  lost  hap- 
piness of  the  primordial  era.  Always  it  is  understood  that  such  struggles 
pit  Truth  (Old  Persian  rta)  against  "the  Lie,"23  but  DPe  §3  adds  another 
important  point.  The  Persian  army  (or  people-in-arms,  kdra  Pdrsa)  is 
the  instrument  through  which  that  struggle  can  be  won  and  happiness 
recovered.24 

Second,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  text  promises  not  only  "happiness," 
but  happiness  that  is  and  will  be  "undestroyed"  (a-x$ata).  This  adjective 
provides  reassurance  that  although  evil  may  have  tainted,  adulterated, 
obscured,  or  otherwise  clouded  the  perfection  of  the  Wise  Lord's  crea- 
tions, it  was  categorically  incapable  of  accomplishing  their  full  annihila- 
tion. Mixture,  confusion,  moral  ambiguity,  and  evil  itself  are  all  con- 
strued as  temporary  debasements  of  the  good,  but  the  good  itself  cannot 
be  destroyed.  It  thus  persists  in  adulterated  and  diminished  form  for  the 
duration  of  historic  time,  moving  toward  its  full  restoration,  which  will 
amount  to  history's  end.  When  the  Achaemenian  king  and  the  Persian 
army  rescue  "happiness,"  it  is  this  "undestroyed,"  but  compromised 
happiness  that  endures  in  history  "for  the  longest  time,"  but  stands  apart 

23  Most  fully  on  the  fundamental  opposition  of  Truth  and  Lie,  see  Bucci,  "L'Impero 
achemenide  come  ordinamento  giuridico  sovrannazionale  e  arta  come  principio  ispira- 
tore,"  and  P.O.  Skjaerv0,  "Truth  and  Deception  in  Ancient  Iran,"  in  Carlo  G.  Cereti  and 
Farrokh  Vajifdar,  eds.,  Ata$-e  Dorun:  The  Fire  Within.  Jamshid  Soroush  Sorouschian 
Commemorative  Volume  (n.p.:  Mehrborzin  Soroushian,  2003),  pp.  383-434. 

24  On  the  contrast  of  kdra  (one's  own  army,  staffed  by  one's  own  people)  and  haina 
(enemy  horde,  a  immoral  force  of  chaotic  destruction),  see  Kellens,  "Trois  reflexions  sur 
la  religion  des  Achemenides,"  op  cit.  The  latter  term  appears  only  in  DPd  §3,  but  its 
Avestan  cognate  (haena)  is  similar  in  its  semantics. 
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from  the  perfect  happiness  of  primordial  and  eschatological  eternity.25 
It  is  this  form  of  happiness  —  the  best  available  in  historic  time  —  that 
the  inscription  identifies  with  the  Pax  Persiana  the  Achaemenian  army 
imposed  through  violence  and  maintained  through  fear. 

IV 

We  were  prompted  to  consider  the  theme  of  fear  by  Darius 's  pronounce- 
ment in  DSe  §4:  "My  law  —  of  that  they  feel  fear."  In  fact,  this  phrase 
is  virtually  interchangeable  with  a  softer  variant  that  occurs  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  paragraph  (DSe  §3):  "My  law  —  that  held  them."26 
The  latter  phrase,  in  turn,  leads  us  back  to  many  of  the  themes  we  have 
been  considering,  especially  the  binary  opposition  of  "seething"  (yaud-) 
and  being  "in  place"  (gdBavd).  These  themes,  moreover,  are  concen- 
trated in  a  relatively  small  number  of  inscriptions.  When  these  are 
brought  together  in  tabular  form,  it  is  possible  to  draw  some  intriguing 
conclusions  (Table  7.2). 

What  this  comparison  reveals  is  a  process  of  normalization  that  the 
imperial  scribes  accomplished  relatively  quickly.  Thus,  the  earliest  of 
these  inscriptions  (DPe,  written  some  time  between  515  and  512)  is  the 
only  one  to  acknowledge  the  role  of  the  Persian  army  in  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  empire.  The  next  oldest  (DSe,  written  in  512) 
still  acknowledges  fear,  but  attributes  this  to  the  law  and  remains  silent 
about  military  force.  With  the  next  step  (DNa,  written  some  time  after 
512,  and  perhaps  even  after  500),  all  mention  of  fear  is  erased.  The  last 
(XPh,  written  in  484)  follows  DNa  closely,  deviating  only  to  take 
account  of  specific  historic  events  and  circumstances.  Thus,  Xerxes 
acknowledged,  rather  discreetly,  that  he  had  conquered  no  new  lands/ 
peoples  by  speaking  of  dahydva"of  which  I  was  king,"  where  Darius 
spoke  of  those  "that  I  seized."  Similarly,  where  his  father  spoke  of 


25  Old  Persian  duvatftam,  the  superlative  of  dura  "long  (in  time  and/or  space)," 
appears  only  in  this  passage,  but  is  cognate  to  Avestan  dbdiStdm  and  Vedic  davisthdm.  In 
contrast  to  most  previous  authorities,  Riidiger  Schmitt,  Beitrage  zu  altpersischen 
Inschriften  (Wiesbaden:  Reichert,  1999),  pp.  35-36,  recognizes  the  force  of  the  superla- 
tive and  his  analysis  of  the  syntax  here  is  helpful,  but  other  aspects  of  his  interpretation 
miss  both  the  political  and  the  religious  import  of  this  passage.  Preferable  is  the  transla- 
tion of  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achemenide,  p.  228  ("Pour  longtemps  le  bon- 
heur  sera  indestructible"). 

26  DSe  §3:  datam  taya  mana  avadiS  adaraya;  DSe  §4:  datam  taya  mana  haca  avana 
trsati. 
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1    DPe  §2-3  (between 
515-12  B.C.E.) 

DSe  §§3-4 
mil  nru ^ 

DNa  §3-4  (between 

XPh§3-4a  1 

Jtk.V-.Ji,.)  1 

By  the  Wise  Lord  s 
will,  these  are 
the  lands/peoples 

tsy  ine  wise  i^oro  s 
will,  these  are 
the  lands/peoples 

Dy  ine  wiac  lauu  o 
will,  these  are 
the  lands/peoples 

oy  mc  wi&e  Juoru  s 
will,  these  are 
the  lands/peoples 

that  I  took  hold  of  with 
this  Persian  army. 

that  I  seized  far 
from  Persia. 

that  I  seized  far 
from  Persia. 

far  from  Persia  of 
which  I  was  king. 

They  feared  me. 

I  ruled  over  them. 

I  ruled  over  them. 

I  ruled  over  them. 

They  bore  me  tribute: 

They  bore  me  tribute. 

They  bore  me  tribute. 

They  bore  me  tribute. 

That  which  was 
proclaimed  to  them 
by  me,  that  they  did. 

That  which  was 
proclaimed  to  them 
by  me,  that  they  did. 

inai  wnicn  was 
proclaimed  to  them 
by  me,  that  they  did. 

My  law  —  that  held 
them: 

My  law  —  that  held 
them: 

My  law  —  that  held 
them: 

[List  of  dahyava]. 

[List  of  dahyava]. 

[List  of  dahyava]. 

[List  of  dahyava]. 

Proclaims  Darius 
the  King: 

Proclaims  Darius 
the  King: 

Proclaims  Darius 
the  King: 

Proclaims  Darius 
the  King: 

Much  that  was  ill-  done, 
that  I  made  good. 

If  you  should  think  thus 
—  "May  I  feel  no  fear 
trom  any  oilier  —  (tnen) 
protect  this  Persian 
people/army. 

The  lands/peoples  were 
seething,  one  smote  the 
other. 

When  the  Wise  Lord 
saw  this  earth/empire 
seething,  then  he 
bestowed  it  on  me. 

When  I  became  king, 
there  was  among  the 
lands/peoples  inscribed 
above  one  that  was 
seething 

This  I  did 

He  made  me  king. 
I  am  king. 

Then  the  Wise  Lord 
bore  me  help. 

by  the  Wise  Lord's  will, 

By  the  Wise  Lord's  will, 

By  the  Wise  Lord's  will, 

so  that  one  does  not 
smite  the  other  any  more. 

I  smote  that  land/people 

If  the  Persian  people/ 
army  should  be 
protected,  happiness 
will  be  undestroyed  for 
the  longest  time. 

Each  one  is  in  place. 

I  set  it  in  place. 

and  I  set  it  in  place. 

My  law  —  of  that  they 
feel  fear,  so  that  he  who 
is  stronger  does  not 
smite,  does  not  destroy 
him  who  is  weak. 

Table  7.2  Formulae  introducing  lists  of  dahyava  (DPe  §2,  DSe  §3,  DNa  §3,  XPh  §3)  and 
describing  responses  to  rebellion  (DSe  §4,  DNa  §4,  XPh  §4). 
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numerous  "seething"  rebellions,  Xerxes  mentioned  one  only:  that  in  Egypt, 
which  he  suppressed  early  in  484.27 

All  of  these  inscriptions  helped  obscure  the  extent  to  which  the  empire 
depended  on  violence,  the  army,  and  fear,  not  only  in  its  initial  forma- 
tion, but  for  its  ongoing  existence.  At  Bisitun,  it  had  been  necessary  for 
Darius  to  announce  his  victories  in  such  an  intimidating  fashion  as  to 
discourage  all  future  opposition.  That  having  been  accomplished,  his 
subsequent  inscriptions  never  acknowledged  historic  conflicts,  and  men- 
tion of  military  violence  rapidly  disappeared  from  them.  In  place  of 
force,  the  law  was  represented  as  the  sole  instrument  necessary  to  keep 
previously  unruly  lands/peoples  quite  securely  "in  place."  The  most 
ideal  reading  of  such  texts,  consistent  with  the  view  of  empire  as  a  civi- 
lizing mission,  would  suggest  that  once  conquest  had  been  accomplished, 
further  violence  became  unnecessary,  Persian  law  now  being  the  sole 
instrument  necessary  to  spread  morality,  harmony,  and  well-being  from 
center  to  the  periphery. 

More  realistically,  one  suspects  provincial  subjects  knew  full  well  that 
which  the  Persian  rulers  preferred  to  leave  tacit:  Behind  the  law,  there 
always  stands  the  army. 

V 

At  this  point,  we  can  finally  consider  the  last  of  the  great  artistic  monu- 
ments in  which  Achaemenian  sculptors  represented  the  lands/peoples  of 
the  empire.  These  are  the  six  reliefs  cut  on  the  rock  face  of  Naq5-T  Rus- 
tam at  the  entrance  to  the  tombs  of  Darius  and  all  his  successors,  save 
only  the  last,  whose  tomb  was  never  completed.  All  of  these  are  pat- 
terned after  the  one  made  for  Darius  and  are  almost  identical  in  their 
design  and  iconography  (Figure  7.2). 

On  the  top  register  of  these  reliefs,  the  king  stands  to  the  left  on  a  three- 
step  platform,  facing  the  Wise  Lord  above  and  a  fire  altar  to  the  right. 
Below  his  platform  is  a  horizontal  plane,  supported  by  legs  and  by  thirty 
diminutive  figures  with  arms  upraised.  Twenty-eight  of  these  figures  stand 

27  Upon  his  accession,  Xerxes  faced  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  which  he  succeeded  in  quash- 
ing by  January  484.  Another  revolt  followed  in  Babylon,  which  Dandamaev,  Political 
History  of  the  Achaemenid  Empire,  pp.  181-87  dates  to  the  summer  of  484,  while  Pierre 
Briant,  "La  date  des  revoltes  babyloniennes  contre  Xerxes,"  Studia  Iranica  21  (1992): 
7-20,  sees  a  hiatus  of  a  few  years,  the  Babylonian  revolt  coming  as  late  as  481.  XPh, 
which  acknowledges  only  one  revolt,  must  therefore  have  been  written  sometime  after 
January  484  and  before  the  outbreak  of  rebellion  in  Babylon. 
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Fig.  7.2  Tomb  of  Darius,  Naq§-T  Rustam.  The  others  follow  the  same  pattern, 
but  differ  stylistically  in  the  way  they  treat  the  throne-bearer  figures. 


Fig.  7.3  Tomb  of  Darius,  NaqS-I  Rustam,  detail.  First  on  the  top  register  is 
the  Persian,  with  tightly  curled  hair  and  beard,  doubly  draped  skirt,  and  sword. 
First  on  the  bottom  register  is  the  Scythian  with  the  pointed  hat. 
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inside  the  structure,  divided  in  two  registers  that  may  represent  the  art- 
ist's attempt  to  render  perspective.  The  two  other  figures  stand  outside 
the  legs  at  either  corner.28 

Although  the  figures  on  Darius's  tomb  have  been  damaged  by  the 
weather,  one  can  still  recognize  many  of  the  same  features  through 
which  ethnic  identity  was  represented  at  Bisitun  and  Persepolis  (Figure 
7.3).  In  addition,  captions  identify  every  figure  in  an  order  that  begins  on 
the  left  of  the  upper  register,  with  lands/peoples  of  the  imperial  center 
("This  is  the  Persian.  This  is  the  Mede.  This  is  the  Elamite"),  then 
moves  rightward  to  depict  ever  more  distant  eastern  dahydva  ("This  is 
the  Parthian.  This  is  the  Arian.  This  is  the  Bactrian..."  through  "This  is 
the  haoma-drinking  Scythian"  at  the  end  of  the  register,  in  fourteenth 
position).  The  lower  register  then  begins  with  the  Scythians  of  the  north- 
west, then  moves  from  western  peoples  near  the  center  ("This  is  the 
Babylonian.  This  is  the  Assyrian...*')  through  those  who  are  most  dis- 
tant ("This  is  the  Ethiopian,"  in  twenty-eighth  position).  Positions  num- 
ber twenty-nine  and  thirty  are  assigned  to  the  southern  outlying  lands/ 
peoples  ("This  is  the  Makan.  This  is  the  Carian.").29 

The  significance  of  these  thirty  figures,  who  are  conventionally 
referred  to  as  "throne-bearers"  is  also  announced  in  Darius's  inscription 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  When  the  Wise  Lord  saw  this  earth/empire 
seething,  then  he  bestowed  it  on  me.  He  made  me  king.  I  am  king.  By  the  Wise 
Lord's  will,  I  set  it  in  place.  What  I  proclaimed  to  them,  they  did  according 
to  my  desire.  If  you  should  wonder,  "How  many  are  the  lands/peoples  that 
King  Darius  held?"  look  at  the  pictures  of  those  who  bear  the  throne?0 

28  On  these  reliefs,  see  Walser,  Die  Volkerschaften  auf  den  Reliefs  von  Persepolis,  pp. 
51-67,  Schmidt,  Persepolis.  Vol.  Ill:  The  Royal  Tombs  and  Other  Monuments,  pp.  77-1 18, 
Peter  Calmeyer,  "Zur  Genese  altiranischer  Motive.  HI;  Felsgraber,"  Archdologische  Mittei- 
lungen  aus  Iran  8  (1975):  99-1 13,  Root,  King  and  Kingship  in  Achaemenid  Art,  pp.  72-76 
and  147-61,  and  Hubertus  von  Gall,  "Das  achamenidische  Konigsgrab.  Neue  Cberlegungen 
und  Beobachtungen,"  in  L.  de  Meyer  and  E.  Haerinck,  eds.,  Archeologia  Iranica  et  Orien- 
talis.  Miscellanea  in  honorem  Louis  van  den  Berghe  (Ghent:  Peeters,  1989),  pp.  503-23. 

29  Lists  of  the  throne-bearer  figures  appear  at  the  tombs  of  Darius  (DNe)  and  Artax- 
erxes  III  (A3Pb).  Both  these  texts  are  damaged  in  places,  but  comparison  to  each  other,  to 
the  dahydva  list  of  DNa  §3,  and  to  the  reliefs  themselves  permits  reconstruction  with  a 
high  degree  of  confidence.  For  the  fullest  discussion,  see  Schmitt,  Beitrdge  zu  altpersi- 
schen  Inschriften,  pp.  1-25.  Translations  are  available  in  idem,  The  Old  Persian  Inscrip- 
tions of  Naqsh-i  Rustam  and  Persepolis  (London:  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Iranicarum, 
2000),  pp.  47-49  (DNe)  and  119-22  (A3Pb). 

30  DNa  §4:  Oati  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  Auramazda  yaGa  avaina  imam  bumim 
yaudantim  pasavadim  mana  frabara;  mam  xsayaGiyam  akunaug;  adam  xSayaGiya  ami; 
vaSna  Auramazdaha  adamSim  gaGava  niyasadayam;  tayaSam  adam  aGanham,  ava  aku- 
nava,  yaGa  mam  kama  aha;  yadipati  maniyahai;  ciyakaram  ava  dahyava,  taya  DarayavauS 
xSayaGiya  adaraya,  patikara  didi,  tayai  gaGum  baranti. 
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Fig.  7.4  Naq$-I  Rustam,  tomb  of  Darius.  The  king  stands  on  a  platform, 
supported  by  the  structure  conventionally  referred  to  as  a  "throne" 
(Old  Persian  gaOu). 

The  inscription  thus  prompts  one  to  understand  the  "throne"  as  repre- 
senting the  empire  in  its  present  state  of  expansion,  encompassing  thirty 
lands/peoples  represented  as  throne-bearers.  The  latter  sustain  and  sup- 
port the  whole  structure,  whose  figurative  weight  presses  down  on  their 
equally  figurative  shoulders.  Not  a  throne  like  any  other,  this  is  a  meta- 
phorical throne,  a  point  the  relief  and  inscription  both  make,  each  in  its 
fashion.  First,  the  relief  depicts  a  standing,  not  a  seated  king,  atop  a 
broad  platform  that  has  legs,  but  is  hardly  to  be  read  as  a  chair  (Figure 
7.4).  If  a  throne  this  be,  it  is  a  throne  of  a  very  peculiar  sort,  as  art  his- 
torians have  consistently  recognized.31  Second,  Old  Persian  gd0u,  the 
word  translated  "throne"  in  this  passage,  never  possesses  that  meaning  in 
any  other  Achaemenian  text,  although  its  cognates  do  acquire  that  sense 

31  See,  for  instance,  the  attempt  of  Root,  King  and  Kingship  in  Achaemenid  Art, 
pp.  153-61,  to  interpret  the  "throne"  as  a  "throne  platform"  on  which  the  king  was  cer- 
emonially carried. 


naqS-i  rustam 
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in  later  Iranian  languages.32  Translations  of  DNa  §4  into  other  languages 
of  the  empire  also  reflect  a  certain  ambiguity  or  confusion,  since  the 
scribes  who  produced  the  Elamite  version  saw  a  platform  or  terrace, 
while  those  responsible  for  the  Akkadian  saw  a  throne.33 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Persian  word  is  utterly 
opaque.  On  the  contrary,  its  etymology  and  its  other  occurrences  —  all 
of  which  are  in  the  locative  case  (gdOavd)  —  show  that  gddu  meant 
nothing  other  than  "place."  In  fact,  this  is  the  same  expression  we  con- 
sidered earlier  as  describing  the  state  of  pacification  ("in  place,"ga#av<z) 
that  Achaemenian  discourse  constituted  as  the  opposite  of  rebellion 
("seething,  "yaud-)?A 

We  are  also  able  to  see  the  ways  this  state  was  achieved.  These  pro- 
cesses began  with  military  conquest  and  continued  with  extraction  of 
tribute,  imposition  of  a  law  backed  by  the  threat  of  state  violence,  and 
the  cultivation  of  fear.  Finally,  there  was  discursive  normalization  of  the 
entire  imperial  apparatus,  such  that  its  unseemly  features  could  go 
unspoken,  while  its  champions  —  and  beneficiaries  —  persuaded  them- 
selves they  were  God's  chosen  agents,  doing  his  will  by  conquering  evil, 
perfecting  existence,  bringing  history  to  an  end,  and  establishing  happi- 
ness for  all. 

32  Old  Persian  gddu  is  derived  from  the  verb  "to  come"  (Old  Persian,  Avestan,  and 
Sanskrit  gam-,  Greek  Paivco,  etc.).  Its  ancient  Indo-Iranian  cognates  (Avestan  gatu,  San- 
skrit gatu)  denote  the  act  of  motion  ("coming"),  the  course  of  motion  ("path"),  or  the 
locus  to  which  motion  is  directed  ("place").  In  one  passage  of  the  Younger  Avesta,  how- 
ever (Videvdad  19.31-32),  Avestan  gatu  does  denote  a  celestial  throne.  Persian  gdh  and 
Sogdian  y'dwk  also  regularly  denote  thrones,  the  latter  reflecting  an  older  *gd0u-ka-.  So 
unusual  and  isolated  are  the  semantics  of  gddu  in  DNa  §4,  however,  that  de  Blois, 
"'Place'  and  'Throne'  in  Persian,"  suggested  this  was  a  separate  lexeme,  homophonous 
to,  but  different  from  all  other  occurrences,  while  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse 
acheminide,  p.  220,  took  it  for  a  neologism. 

33  According  to  Walther  Hinz  and  Heidemarie  Koch,  Elamisches  Worterbuch  (Berlin: 
Dietrich  Reimer,  1987),  p.  410,  the  only  other  occurrence  of  Elamite  GlS.qa-at  is  at  DPf 
§2,  where  it  refers  to  the  terrace  of  Persepolis.  In  contrast,  the  primnary  meanings  of 
Akkadian  kuss&  (ideogram  Gl8.GU.ZA)  are  "1.  Chair,  sedan  chair,  2.  Throne,"  and  only 
by  extension  "3.  Rule,  dominion,  royal  property  and  service,"  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the 
Oriental  Institute  8:  587-93. 

34  Being  "in  place"  figures  as  the  opposite  of  rebellion  at  DB  §14  (3x),  DSe  §4,  DNa 
§4  (where  gdOavd  and  gdOum  both  occur),  and  XPh  §4a.  The  expression  also  appears  at 
DSe  §5  (Darius's  repair  of  the  wall  at  Susa),  DNb  §2g  (where  Darius  describes  his  mind 
as  being  "in  place"),  and  at  XPf  §4  (2x,  with  reference  to  royal  succession  and  putting  a 
new  king  "in  place").  The  semantics  of  these  passages  have  been  discussed  by  Hans 
Schmeja,  "Ging  ein  zum  Throne  der  Gotter,"  in  Monumentum  Georg  Morgenstierne, 
Vol  2  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1982),  pp.  185-188,  de  Blois,  "'Place'  and  'Throne'  in  Per- 
sian," and  Rudiger  Schmitt,  "Epigraphisch-exegetische  Probleme  der  altpersischen  Texte 
"DNb"  und  "XPf'  (Teil  3),"  Archaologische  Mitteilungen  aus  Iran  29  (1997):  271-79. 
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The  platforms  Darius  and  his  successors  occupy  in  the  Naqs-I  Rustam 
reliefs  represent  the  entire  imperial  apparatus,  which  encompasses,  con- 
tains, organizes,  disciplines,  and  also  quite  literally  de-pends  on  the 
lands/peoples  of  the  empire.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  latter  retain  their 
individual  ethnic  identities,  as  signified  by  their  distinctive  clothes, 
implements,  physiology,  and  names.  At  the  same  time,  however,  their 
alterity  is  largely  dissolved  into  the  whole  of  which  they  have  been  made 
a  part,  as  is  expressed  through  the  uniformity  of  their  stance,  stature,  and 
action. 

To  some,  the  metaphorical  representation  sculptors  gave  to  the  impe- 
rial apparatus  on  the  tombs  at  Naq§-i  Rustam  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  throne:  a  throne  meant  to  represent  a  world  pacified,  purified,  and 
perfected.  From  the  perspective  of  the  thirty  diminutive  "throne-bear- 
ers," however,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  object  which  held  them  so 
firmly  "in  place"  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  prison. 


Chapter  Eight 


THE  UNITY  AND  DIVERSITY  OF  PEOPLES 
IN  LATER  IRANIAN  HISTORY 


I 

Chapters  Six  and  Seven  involved  attempts  to  read  the  three  most  impor- 
tant artworks  of  Achaemenid  Persia  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
way  these  monuments  addressed  a  set  of  interrelated  themes,  all  struc- 
tured as  binary  oppositions:  unity  and  diversity,  center  and  periphery, 
ruler  and  ruled,  order  and  disorder,  self  and  other,  good  and  evil.  Toward 
that  end,  I  found  it  helpful  to  make  use  of  evidence  drawn  from  the 
inscriptions  that  accompany  the  relief  sculptures  at  Bisitun,  Persepolis, 
and  Naq§-I  Rustam.  The  first  of  these  inscriptions,  which  is  earliest  in 
date  and  lengthiest  by  far,  proved  particularly  helpful  in  recovering  the 
way  history  was  theorized  as  the  period  of  cosmic  time  that  began  when 
"the  Lie"  entered  and  corrupted  existence,  this  entity  being  understood 
as  the  source  and  essence  of  everything  that  is  and  contributes  to  divi- 
siveness,  confusion,  misunderstanding,  envy,  resentment,  unhappiness, 
rebelliousness,  immorality,  and  myriad  other  woes.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  Achaemenian  rulers  represented  —  and  probably  understood 
—  themselves  as  having  been  chosen  by  the  Wise  Lord  himself  to  defeat 
the  Lie  and  eliminate  evil,  thus  bringing  history  to  an  end,  together  with 
its  vicissitudes  and  tribulations. 

Darius  construed  his  unmasking  of  the  imposter  Gaumata  as  the  first 
step  in  that  program.  Suppression  of  rebels  and  conquest  of  new  territo- 
ries advanced  the  project  further  still,  and  Darius  presumably  expected 
his  successors  to  carry  these  undertakings  to  their  logical  conclusion.1 
Herodotus  had  Xerxes  announce  his  intention  to  do  just  that  when  he 
informed  the  Persian  nobles  that,  consistent  with  the  plans  of  his  father 
and  his  people's  ancestral  nomos,  "We  will  produce  a  Persian  earth 
extending  to  Zeus' s  sky,  for  the  sun  will  look  down  on  no  land  that  is 

1  That  Darius  expected  the  struggle  to  continue  after  his  death  is  evident  from  the 
advice  he  gave  to  his  successors  at  DB  §55:  "You  who  may  be  king  hereafter:  Protect 
yourself  boldly  from  the  Lie ! M  (tuvam  ka,  xsayaGiya  haya  aparam  ahi,  haca  drauga  drgam 
patipayauva). 
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neighbor  to  ours.  Rather,  having  marched  through  all  Europe  together 
with  you,  I  will  make  them  all  one  land."2 

This  goal  of  uniting  all  peoples  into  "one  land"  (mian  khoren)  found 
expression  in  many  aspects  of  Achaemenian  discourse  and  practice.  As 
we  have  already  noted,  it  is  evident  in  the  way  royal  scribes  appropriated 
the  word  bumi  to  denote  both  earth  and  empire  and  how  cosmogonic 
accounts  emphasized  the  original  unity  of  the  earth-cum-empire.3  Pri- 
mordial unity  was  shattered,  however,  when  the  Lie  corrupted  and  frag- 
mented all  four  of  the  Wise  Lord's  creations.  The  imperial  ambition  of 
making  "one  land"  (as  Herodotus  put  it)  thus  seems  to  have  been  anima- 
ted and  legitimated  by  a  desire  to  reverse  the  process  of  fragmentation 
and  to  restore  original  perfection-in-unity  at  history's  end  (Table  8.1). 
Toward  that  goal,  the  Achaemenian  rulers,  troops,  and  administrators 
undertook  the  requisite  tasks  of  conquest,  pacification,  domination,  and 
extraction. 


Original  creation, 
primordial  perfection 

Onset  of  evil,  situation 
in  historic  time 

Imperial  restoration,  | 
eschatological  perfection  § 

j  One  earth  (bumi) 

Geographic  division 
into  multiple  lands 
(dahydva  in  its 
reference  to  territories) 

All  lands  made  part  of 
one  empire  (bumf) 

;  One  sky  (asmdn) 

Multiplication  of  gods? 
Of  heavenly  bodies? 
Seasons  introduced  by 
celestial  motion? 

Worship  of  the  Wise 
Lord?  Passage  of  time 
ceases? 

One  man  (martiya) 

I  . '            -         ,.    .  . 

Political  and  ethnic 
division  into  multiple 
nationalities  (dahydva  in 
its  reference  to 
populations) 

All  peoples  made  part 
of  one  empire  (bumi) 

2  Herodotus  7.8:  yfjv  xfjv  ITepoxSa  &noM^o\iev  xcp  Aids  al0£pi  6|ioupeouaav,  oft 
yap  5f|  x«>pt|v  ye  o65euaav  Kax6\|/exai  fjXao<;  Suoopov  £ouaav  xfi  fipexepn,  dXXa 
oyeaq  n&oaq  &y<b  fiu<x  *uav  xcopnv  9fjao,  8i&  jtdar|<;  5ie£eX0(bv  xfjq  Eupamr|<;. 
On  the  significance  of  this  passage,  the  old  discussion  of  J.A.S  Evans,  "The  Dream  of 
Xerxes  and  the  Nomoi  of  the  Persians,"  Classical  Journal  57  (1961):  109-11  remains 
extremely  insightful. 

3  As  demonstrated  by  Herrenschmidt,  "Designation  de  rempire,"  and  "La  premiere 
royaute*  de  Darius,"  op  cit.  See  further  above,  Chapters  One,  Four,  and  Five. 
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One  happiness  for 
mankind 

(Siydti. . .  martiyahya) 

Distribution  of  good 
things  into  different 
terrains,  where  they 
become  scarce  resources 
(bdjij  "portions") 

All  bdji  paid  as  tribute 
to  the  imperial  center. 
At  first,  they  are  used 
to  build  gardens  {pairi. 
daida)  and  "wonders" 
(fraSa)  that  are 
microcosms  of 
perfection.  Later,  they 
may  be  redistributed  so 
that  perfect  happiness 
will  be  omnipresent 

Unity  created  by  the 
Wise  Lord  (singular 
number  for  all  four 
\  creations) 

Multiplicity  produced 
by  the  Lie's  assault  on 
the  original  creations 

Unity  restored  by  the 
Achaemenian  Kings, 
chosen  and  aided  by 
the  Wise  Lord 

Table  8.1  Fate  of  the  Wise  Lord's  original  creations  (as  listed  in  cosmogonic 
accounts,  DSf  §1,  et  al.)  over  the  three  eras  of  cosmic  time. 


n 

Parts  of  this  ideology  are  better  attested  in  the  Achaemenian  remains 
—  linguistic,  iconographic,  and  archaeological  —  than  others.  What  I 
have  presented  above  is  a  schematic  reconstruction  that  takes  the  cosmo- 
gonic narrative  as  its  point  of  departure,  but  is  admittedly  speculative  as 
regards  some  of  the  details.  At  points,  I  have  tried  to  fill  in  lacunae  or 
amplify  scant  data,  and  in  doing  so,  I  have  followed  two  principles. 
First,  the  existing  evidence  persuades  me  that  the  system  was  logically 
coherent  and  relatively  elegant  in  its  structure.  I  am  thus  inclined  to 
expect  that  parts  of  the  system  that,  by  reason  of  historic  accident,  hap- 
pen to  be  badly  attested  resemble  those  for  which  more  ample  data  have 
survived.  Thus,  for  instance,  although  nothing  explicitly  states  that  the 
assault  of  the  Lie  was  understood  to  have  produced  fragmentation  of  the 
sky,  one  can  imagine  this  was  so,  consistent  with  the  way  the  fates  of 
earth,  mankind,  and  happiness  were  theorized.  As  a  hypothesis  —  but  no 
more  than  that  —  one  might  suggest  that  a  theory  of  multiple  deities 
and/or  heavenly  bodies  (the  zodiac,  perhaps?)  may  have  filled  out  this 
side  of  the  system.4 

4  Multiplicity  of  deities  is  acknowledged  as  part  of  the  current  state  at  AsH  §2,  DPd 
§§1  and  3,  DPh  §2,  DSe  §6,  DSp  §1,  DSt  §2,  DH  §2,  XPb  §3,  XPc  §3,  XPd  §3,  XPg  §1, 
XSc  §2,  XE  §1,  XV  §§1  and  3,  A*Pa  23,  A2Hc  §1,  and  D2Sa§13,  where  the  term  baga 
occurs  in  the  plural.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II  (r.  405-359),  no  deities  other  than 
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Second,  the  details  of  the  Achaemenian  cosmogony  closely  resemble 
those  of  Zoroastrian  creation  accounts  that  are  preserved  in  Avestan  and 
Pahlavi  sources.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  following  passages. 

Old  Persian: A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord,  who  created  this  earth ,  who  cre- 
ated that  sky,  who  created  mankind,  who  created  happiness  for  mankind.5 

Avestan:  Before  the  creation  of  the  sky,  of  water,  of  earth,  of  the  plant, 
before  the  creation  of  the  quadruped  ox,  before  the  birth  of  the  biped  right- 
eous/truthful man.6 

Pahlavi:  Just  so,  the  Wise  Lord  created  six  creations  of  the  material  world. 
First  was  sky,  second  water,  third  earth,  fourth  plants,  fifth  animals,  sixth 
man.7 

Three  of  the  four  items  listed  in  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  —  earth,  sky, 
and  humanity  —  recur  in  the  Zoroastrian  sources,  and  all  of  these  use 
much  the  same  terminology.8  As  for  the  fourth  item  —  happiness  —  it  is 
replaced  by  three  others  (water,  plants,  and  animals)  that  define  the  foods 
people  eat,  from  which  they  derive  life,  health,  well-being,  and  pleasure. 
Conceivably,  this  is  tantamount  to  "happiness,"  or  perhaps  the  variants 
simply  diverge  on  this  point  (see  further,  Chapter  One).So  close  are  the 
similarities,  however,  that  only  two  possibilities  exist  and  the  two  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  Either  the  Achaemenians  were  Zoroastrians,  as 
the  majority  of  experts  now  think  was  the  case,9  or  Achaemenians  and 

the  Wise  Lord  were  mentioned  by  name  in  any  inscription  and  his  supremacy  is  regularly 
asserted  when  he  is  called  "greatest  of  the  gods"  {maOiSta  baganam,  AsH  §2,  DPd  §1, 
DSp  §1,  DH  §2,  XE  §1,  XV  §1,  A2Hc  §1).  Darius  asserted  that  all  peoples  should  be 
made  to  worship  the  Wise  Lord  on  the  fifth  column  of  the  Bisitun  inscription  (DB  §§72- 
73  and  75-76).  Similarly,  Xerxes  described  his  suppression  of  those  who  worshipped 
deities  that  he  classified  as  daivas  ("demons,"  but  perhaps  simply  "old  gods"  or  "gods 
to  now  be  rejected")  at  XPh  §4b.  This  notwithstanding,  a  relatively  high  degree  of  reli- 
gious tolerance  seems  to  have  characterized  Achaemenian  administrative  practice. 

5  DSf  §1  =  DSt  §1  =  DSab  §1  =DE§1  =  XPa  §=  XPb  §1  =  XPc  §1  =  XPd  §1  =  XPf 
§1  ■  XPh  §1  =  A!Pa  §1  =  D2Ha  §1  =  A3Pa  §1:  baga  vazrka  Auramazda  haya  imam 
bumim  ada  haya  avam  asmanam  ada  haya  martiyam  ada  haya  Siyatim  ada  martiyahya. 

6  Yasna  19.8:  para  auuairjhe  aSno  darjhoit  para  apo  para  zamo  para  uruuaraiia  para 
g5u§  caBparapaitis'tanaiia  darjhoit  para  nars"  aSaono  bipaitis'tanahe  zaGat. 

7  Greater  Bundahisn  3.7  (TD2  MS.  p.  33,  lines  2-5):  6w6n-iz  dam  I  getlg  6  brehenld 
nazdlst  asman  dudigar  ab  sidlgar  zarrug  caharom  urwar  panjom  gospand  Sasom  mardom. 

8  The  name  assigned  to  the  Creator  is  the  same  in  all  instances  (Ahura  Mazda, 
Auramazda,  Ohrmazd),  and  the  verb  denoting  his  creative  action  recurs  in  both  Old  Per- 
sian and  Avestan  (2dd-,  Pahlavi  uses  brihenidan).  The  words  used  for  sky  {asman,  asan, 
asman)  are  the  same  in  all  three  and  those  for  man  are  closely  related  in  Old  Persian  and 
Pahlavi  (martiya,  mardom;  Avestan  uses  nar).  Avestan  and  Pahlavi  use  the  same  term  for 
the  earth  (zam,  zamig),  but  this  differs  from  Old  Persian  bumi. 

9  An  earlier  generation  of  scholars  resisted  the  temptation  to  view  the  Achaemenians 
as  Zoroastrian,  including  Benveniste,  Persian  Religion  according  to  the  chief  Greek  Texts 
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Zoroastrians  both  drew  on  the  same  set  of  pan-Iranian  traditions,  which 
they  adapted  to  suit  their  own  interests  and  advance  their  particular  pur- 
poses. I  tend  to  favor  the  latter  view,  but  in  either  event  one  is  justified  to 
make  use  of  the  Zoroastrian  materials  to  help  interpret  Achaemenian  data. 

Thus,  to  take  one  example,  the  Achaemenian  dahydva  lists,  tribute 
processions,  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  1.134,  and  other  evidence  I 
considered  in  Chapter  Three  all  make  clear  that  the  Persians  understood 
themselves  to  be  located  at  the  center  of  the  earth  and  based  their  sense 
of  moral  superiority  on  this  (putative)  fact.  Nowhere,  however,  is  there 
direct  testimony  they  connected  this  idea  to  their  myths  of  creation. 
When  one  looks  to  the  Zoroastrian  variants,  however,  these  commonly 
state  that  creation  —  including  that  of  the  first  man  —  took  place  at  the 
mid-point  of  the  globe,  which  they  explicitly  identify  with  Iran.10  Again, 
one  may  hypothesize  that  something  similar  may  have  been  present  in 
the  Achaemenian  cosmogonic  tradition,  even  if  the  inscriptions  them- 
selves leave  this  point  implicit  (see  further,  Chapter  Eleven). 

Ill 

If  the  Zoroastrian  variants  have  some  use  in  reconstructing  Achaeme- 
nian imperial  ideology,  they  also  hold  interest  on  their  own.  What  is 

and  Widengren,  Die  Religionen  Irans,  pp.  117-55.  In  recent  decades,  however,  common 
opinion  has  shifted.  See,  in  particular,  Boyce,  History  of  Zoroastrianism.  Vol.  2:  Under 
the  AchaemenidSy  and  Skjaerv0,  "Avestan  Quotations  in  Old  Persian?,"  idem,  "The  Ach- 
aemenids  and  the  Avesta."  A  good  summary  of  the  issues  and  status  of  the  question  is 
Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  "La  religion  des  Achem6nides:  £tat  de  la  question,"  op  cit.  Also 
important  are  Jean  Kellens,  "Les  Ach6m6nides  dans  le  contexte  indo-iranien,"  Topoi 
Supplement  1  (1997):  287-97,  Eric  Pirart,  "Le  mazdeisme  politique  de  Darius  Ier,"  Indo- 
Iranian  Journal  45  (2002):  121-51,  and  Matt  Waters,  "Cyrus  and  the  Achaemenids," 
Iran  42  (2004):  91-102,  esp.  pp.  98-99.  That  at  least  some  who  considered  themselves 
Zoroastrians  were  present  at  the  Achaemenid  court  during  the  4th  Century  is  now  certain, 
given  the  discovery  of  a  seal  with  an  Aramaic  inscription  that  reads  zrts'trs',  i.e.  zaraOuS- 
triS  "Follower  of  Zarathustra,"  on  which  see  Riidiger  Schmitt,  "Onomastica  Iranica  Sym- 
micta,"  in  Riccardo  Ambrosini,  et  al.,  eds.,  Scribthair  a  ainm  n-ogaim.  Scritti  in  Memoria 
di  Enrico  Campanile  (Pisa:  Picini  Editore,  1997),  pp.  922-24. 

10  Creation  and  the  original  assault  of  evil  both  took  place  at  the  middle  of  the  world 
according  to  Dadestan  T  DenTg  36.19  and  32,  Denkard  3.312,  Greater  Bundahisn  la.  13 
and  4.10,  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.4  and  2.9-10.  In  similar  fashion,  the  first  plant  (Denk- 
ard 5.19.25,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  DenTg  56.1,  Greater  Bunda- 
hisn la.ll,  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.7  and  3.39)  and  the  first  animal  (Pahlavi  Rivayat 
accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  DenTg  46.15  and  56.1,  Greater  Bundahisn  la.  12,  Selections 
of  Zadspram  2.9)  were  created  at  earth's  center.  Texts  like  Dadestan  T  DenTg  20.2  and 
Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  DenTg  45.1,  Greater  Bundahisn  la.12,  and 
Selections  of  Zadspram  3.50  further  identify  this  center  of  the  world  with  Iran. 
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more,  they  can  provide  an  instructive  point  of  contrast,  showing  how 
common  Iranian  ideas  about  creation  were  developed  in  non-  and  even 
in  post-imperial  contexts. 

If  we  pick  up  on  those  variants,  the  general  line  of  the  narrative  is 
similar  to  that  I  sketched  out  for  the  Achaemenians,  but  the  story  is 
much  more  fully  elaborated  at  numerous  points.  Thus,  if  we  begin  with 
the  Wise  Lord's  six  original  creations,  numerous  texts  describe  how 
Ahreman  was  jealous  of  their  beauty  and  perfection.  Accordingly,  he 
produced  a  set  of  monsters  with  which  to  wage  war  against  earth,  sky, 
water,  first  plant,  first  animal,  and  first  human.  All  of  these  were  singu- 
lar creatures,  who  possessed  all  the  good  qualities  that  would  later  be 
distributed  among  the  members  of  the  varied  families  they  would  found 
in  dying,  when  their  bodily  integrity  fell  apart.  Initially,  however,  they 
were  immortal  and  asexual,  for  being  immortal,  they  had  no  need  to 
reproduce. 

The  name  by  which  the  first  human  is  known  in  all  accounts  was 
Gayomard,  a  term  that  means  "Mortal  life."  Some  texts  state,  however, 
that  initially  he  was  known  as  Gaya  ("Life")  and  his  name  changed  after 
Ahreman's  assault  to  reflect  his  altered  status,  which  is  no  longer  the 
perfection  Ohrmazd  intended,  but  nor  is  it  the  nothingness  sought  by 
the  Evil  Spirit.11  By  introducing  death,  Ahreman  had  meant  to  destroy 
the  Wise  Lord's  culminating  creation,  but  —  as  the  texts  delight  in 
recounting  —  evil  is  unable  to  overcome  good  in  any  definitive  fashion. 

11  Denkard  3.209  (Madan  MS.  229.19-230.10): 

The  definition  of  humanity  in  its  original  state  of  purity  is  "life-force  that  is  embodied  and 
immortal"  (i.e.  ^material  existence! ^eternal  life);  in  the  state  of  mixture  produced  by  the 
Evil  Spirit's  Assault,  the  definition  is  "life-force  that  is  embodied  and  mortal"  (i.e.,  -^mate- 
rial existence! -eternal  life).  This  is  the  essence  and  the  definition  of  things,  which  mankind 
has  as  its  inheritance,  being  "embodied  existence.**  This  fate  figures  in  the  explanation  of 
his  name,  Gayomard,  which  was  given  to  him  after  the  Assault.  In  this  time,  the  explanation 
of  the  name  Gayomard  is  "(mortal)  life"  (i.e.,  gaya-mard)  in  common  speech.  In  the  (orig- 
inal) condition  of  purity,  his  name  was  Gaya:  "life"  in  the  speech  of  power  (i.e.,  divine  or 
ideal  language). 

wimand-iz  mardom  andar  abezaglh  axw  I  as  torn  and  amarg  andar  ebgatlg  gumezigih  axw  I 
astomand  margomand.  ud  en  hast  xwadth  ud  wimand  I  baxtlg  ke  mardom  be  az  abarmand. 
ciyon  xwadih  I  mardom  axw  T  astomand...  en-iz  breh  andar  wizarisn  I  Gayomard  nam  an  I 
andar  ebgatlglh  +dad  ud  pad  an  I  ka  Gayomard  nam  wizarisn  zindaglh  gowagih  I  merag.  ud 
andar  abezaglh  +Gaya  nam  bud  hast  zindaglh  I  gowagih  nerog. 

Cf.  Denkard  3.80  (Madan  ed.  73.16-21),  which  defines  Gayomard  as  "the  first  mortal" 
(mard  ifr adorn)  and  says  he  was  distinguished  by  three  characteristics  of  the  human.  Two 
of  these  —  life  and  speech  —  came  from  the  Wise  Lord.  The  third,  mortality,  is  the  result 
of  Ahreman*  s  assault,  and  will  disappear  at  the  cosmic  renovation  (fraSgird)  that  marks 
the  end  of  history  and  the  restoration  of  perfection. 
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Ahreman  being  as  ignorant  (a  prime  characteristic  of  all  things  evil)  as 
the  Wise  Lord  is  omniscient,  the  plans  of  the  former  always  manage  to 
backfire,  sometimes  with  exquisite  irony.  Thus,  while  death  surely 
detracted  from  the  perfection  of  human  existence,  the  latter  was  dam- 
aged and  corrupted,  but  not  annihilated.  In  compensation,  sexuality  and 
reproduction  produced  continuity  for  the  species,  in  place  of  individual 
immortality.  A  passage  from  the  Dadestan  I  Denlg  spells  out  the  point. 

Ahreman  shamed  the  bountiful  Creator  when  he  killed  the  sole  person  (in 
existence),  who  was  called  Gaydmard.  Gaydmard  returned  to  material 
existence  as  a  man  and  a  woman,  whose  names  were  Mahrye  ('Mortal/ 
with  a  masculine  ending)  and  Mahrydne  ('Mortal/  with  a  feminine  end- 
ing). It  is  told  that  having  joined  through  next-of-kin  marriage,  they  organ- 
ized lines  of  descendants.  The  Lie  did  not  gain  hold  of  them,  and  genera- 
tions of  their  progeny  came  into  being  through  death.  So  when  death 
increased  among  the  living,  their  progeny  and  offspring  also  increased. 
Thus,  with  the  immoderate  destructiveness  of  the  Foul  Spirit,  who  is  full 
of  death,  and  with  the  undiminished  aggressivity  he  asserts  through 
death  and  the  production-of-death,  thereafter  there  is  birth-from-death. 
As  many  people  as  there  were  before,  in  the  passage  of  time  there  come  to 
be  many  more.  Thousands  of  thousands,  myriads  of  myriads  originated 
from  the  bodies  of  these  two  people,  Mahrye  and  Mahrydne.  From  the 
limited  number  of  the  departed  come  all  the  living  people  in  the  material 
world.  Thus  it  is  evident  how  many  people  the  Lie  struggled  to  destroy  with 
death.  But  the  (superior)  power  of  the  Creator's  abundance  is  also  clearly 
revealed.12 

This  text,  like  most  Pahlavi  literature,  was  committed  to  writing  in  the 
9th  Century  C.E.,  well  after  the  Arab  conquest  of  Iran,  at  a  time  when 
pressures  for  conversion  to  Islam  were  mounting  and  Zoroastrian  priests 
feared  they  could  no  longer  maintain  their  traditions  simply  through  oral 
transmission.  Clearly,  the  content  is  much  older  than  the  date  of  its 
inscription,  but  it  is  always  difficult  and  often  quite  impossible  to  estab- 
lish just  how  old  it  actually  is  or  to  establish  the  proper  historical  context 
for  any  idea  or  passage.  With  regard  to  the  materials  we  are  considering 
—  i.e.,  those  that  narrate  the  transformation  of  humanity  from  a  single, 

12  Dadestan  I  Denlg  36.68-69:  abzonlg  dadar  owon  +xwarenld  ka-§  ek  tan  I  xwanihed 
Gayomard  murnjenld.  abaz  mad  6  getlg  mard-e  zan-e  I-San  nam  Mahrya  ud  Mahryana 
bud  hend.  u-S  waxt  +ku  xwedodahlha  tomagan  rayenld  ud  paywast.  ne  +ayaft  druz  be  o 
awesan  ud  an  I  awesan  frazand  awadag  pad  margin,  ta  ka  abzud  abar  marg  <5>  zindagan 
az  an  awe§an  frazand  ud  paywand  owon  ku  abag  apayman  murnjenldarih  I  purr-marg 
Gannag  Menog  ud  anast/arast  koxSidarih  1-5  pad  marg  ud  marge  nldanh  pas-iz  zayisn  az 
margin  ud  and  pes'  andar  uzld  zamanag  ud  and  we§  ku  az  T  2  tanan  hazaran  hazar  bewaran 
bewar.  widard  oSmar  az  mar  samanenid  zindagan  mardoman  andar  getTg.  edonih  dldaiig 
cand  druz  pad  margih  6  abesihemdan  +koxSid  zor  T  dadar  abzonlglh  roSn  paydag. 
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prototypic,  asexual  and  immortal  individual  (Gayomard)  to  a  primordial 
brother  and  sister  (Mahrye  and  Mahryane),13  whose  incestuous  marriage 
gave  rise  to  all  the  world's  variegated  populations  —  the  situation  is 
somewhat  clearer  than  most.14 

This  is  because  a  passage  from  the  Denkard  exists  that  provides  a 
summary  of  the  contents  from  a  now-lost  portion  of  the  Sassanian  Avesta 
known  as  the  Cihrdad  Nask.  That  text  would  have  been  part  of  the  cor- 
pus assembled  during  the  reign  of  Sapuhr  II  (309-79  C.E.),  and  presum- 
ably composed  some  centuries  before,  although  there  is  no  way  of  ascer- 
taining just  how  far  back  the  tradition  reaches.15  Mention  of  both  Gaya 
and  Gaya  maratan  (the  Avestan  antecedent  of  Pahlavi  Gayomard)  in  one 
of  the  oldest  hymns  of  the  Avesta,  in  a  context  that  connects  the  former 
with  the  Wise  Lord's  five  other  original  creations  and  the  latter  with 
subsequent  generations  of  human  descendants,  suggests  that  this  mythic 
figure  and  at  least  some  of  the  stories  associated  with  him  ascend  well 
into  the  1st  millennium  B.C.E. 

We  sacrifice  to  the  pre-existent  souls  ...  that  of  heaven,  that  of  water,  that 
of  earth,  that  of  the  plant,  that  of  the  bovine,  that  of  Gaya  ("Life")  and 
those  of  the  blessed  righteous! truthful 

13  These  names  appear  in  various  texts  with  a  great  many  dialectal  variants,  including 
Mahlya  and  Mahlyiyane,  Masya  and  MaSyanag,  etc.  I  have  chosen  to  normalize  all  occur- 
rences under  one  form,  but  for  linguistic  discussion  of  the  details,  see  Bailey,  Zoroastrian 
Problems  in  the  9th  Century  Books,  pp.  179-80. 

14  An  excellent  secondary  literature  exists  on  these  materials,  beginning  with  the 
extraordinary  work  of  Christensen,  Le  premier  homme  et  premier  roi  dans  Vhistorie 
legendaire  des  iraniens:  I.  Gajomard,  MaSjay  et  MaSyanay,  Ho$ang  et  Taxmoruw.  Other 
contributions  include  Schaeder,  Studien  zum  antiken  Synkretismus  aus  Iran  und  Griech- 
enland,  Sven  Hartman,  Gaydmart.  Etude  de  syncretisme  dans  Vancien  Iran  (Uppsala: 
Almqvist  &  Wiksells,  1953)  (not  to  be  used  without  caution),  Karl  Hoffmann,  "Martanda 
und  Gayomart,"  Munchener  Studien  zu  Sprachwissenschaft  1 1  (1957):  85-103,  Geo  Wid- 
engren,  "The  Death  of  Gayomart,"  in  Joseph  M.  Kitagawa  and  Charles  H.  Long,  eds., 
Myths  and  Symbols:  Studies  in  Honor  ofMircea  Eliade  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1969),  pp.  179-94,  Bruce  Lincoln,  Priests,  Warriors,  and  Cattle:  A  Study  in  the 
Ecology  of  Religions  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1981),  pp.  69-95,  and 
Shaul  Shaked,  "First  man,  first  king:  notes  on  Semitic-Iranian  syncretism  and  Iranian 
mythological  transformations,"  in  S.  Shaked,  et  aL,  eds.,  Gilgul:  Essays  on  Transforma- 
tion, Revolution,  and  Permanence  in  the  History  of  Religions  dedicated  to  RJ.  Zwi  Wer- 
blowsky  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1987),  pp.  238-56,  idem,  "Cosmic  Origins  and  Human  Ori- 
gins in  the  Iranian  Cultural  Milieu,"  in  Shaul  Shaked,  ed.,  Genesis  and  Regeneration: 
Essays  on  Conceptions  of  Origins  (Jerusalem:  The  Israel  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Humanities,  2005),  pp.210-22. 

15  Regarding  formation  of  the  Avestan  text  and  canon,  see  Widengren,  Die  Religionen 
Irans,  pp.  246-59,  Karl  Hoffmann  and  Johanna  Narten,  Der  Sasanidische  Archetypus. 
Untersuchung  zu  Schreibung  und  Lautgestalt  des  Avestischen  (Wiesbaden:  Reichert, 
1989). 
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We  sacrifice  to  the  pre-existent  soul  of  the  righteous! truthful  Goya  mardtan 
("Mortal  life"),  who  first  heard  the  teachings  and  thoughts  of  the  Wise 
Lord,  from  whom  (the  Wise  Lord)  created  the  progeny  of  the  Aryan  lands/ 
peoples,  the  seed  of  the  Aryan  lands/peoples.16 

The  final  sentence  of  this  passage  introduces  an  issue  of  some  interest 
and  importance.  Although  it  makes  Gayomard  the  ultimate  ancestor  of 
humanity,  much  like  the  other  materials  we  have  considered,  it  also 
introduces  an  important  qualification,  for  he  is  not  the  ancestor  of  all 
peoples,  only  the  Aryans  (a  category  simultaneously  linguistic,  religious, 
and  ethnic  or  racial).17  Two  possible  implications  follow.  Either  other, 
non-Aryan  peoples  have  their  own  ancestors  and  are  recognized  as  alter- 
nate genera  of  the  human  species,  each  endowed  with  their  own  lines  of 
descent,  mythic  traditions,  and  individual  character,  or  these  others  fall 
outside  the  category  of  the  human,  which  is  limited  to  Gayomard's 
descendants.  The  Pahlavi  summary  of  the  lost  Avestan  text  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier  further  complicates  this  issue. 

IV 

What  that  passage  makes  clear  is  that  the  Cihrdad  Nask  was  nothing  so 
much  as  a  compendium  of  ethnographic  knowledge.  What  is  more,  it 
seems  to  have  traced  the  fact  —  and  the  details  —  of  human  diversity  to 
the  story  of  Gayomard  and  his  descendants.  Thus,  the  order  in  which  its 
topics  are  announced  follows  mythic  chronology. 

The  Cihrdad  Nask  treats: 

1)  the  races  of  humanity; 

2)  how  the  Wise  Lord's  creation  of  Gayomard,  the  first  man,  gave  rise  to 
the  introduction  of  bodily  form; 

3)  how  the  first  couple,  Mahrye  ud  Mahryane,  came  into  being; 

4)  their  progeny  and  the  progress  of  people  in  Xwanirah,  the  central  world- 
region; 

16  YaSt  13.86-87:  fravaSaiio  yazamaide...  yamca  aSno,  yamca  apo,  yamca  zamo, 
yamca  uruuaraiii,  yamca  gaus\  yamca  gaiiehe,  yamca  staoiio  a&auuaoiid.  gaiiehe  maraOno 
aSaono  frauuasTm  yazamaide.  yo  paoiriio  ahurai  mazdai  manasca  guSta  sasnasca,  yahmat 
haca  fraGpdrasat  nafo  airiianam  dahiiunam,  ciGrem  airiianam  dahiiunam. 

17  The  fullest  recent  discussions  of  what  the  term  "Aryan"  meant  in  ancient  and  medi- 
eval Iranian  discourse  is  found  in  a  series  of  publications  by  Gherardo  Gnoli,  "Le  dieu 
des  Arya,"  Studia  Iranica  12  (1983):  7-22,  The  Idea  of  Iran:  An  Essay  on  its  Origin 
(Rome:  Serie  Orientale,  1989),  and  Iran  als  religidser  Be griff  im  Mazdaismus  (Opladen: 
Westdeutscher  Verlag,  1993),  but  see  also  the  critical  response  of  A.  S.  Shahbazi,  "The 
History  of  the  Idea  of  Iran,"  in  Vesta  Sarkhosh  Curtis  and  Sarah  Stewart,  eds.,  Birth  of 
the  Persian  Empire  (London:  LB.  Tauris,  2005),  pp.  100-11. 
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5)  the  distribution18  of  their  progeny  over  the  six  world-regions  around 
Xwanirah. 

It  describes: 

6)  all  the  races  in  detail,  with  attention  to  the  commands  the  Creator  sent 
to  each  separate  race,  ordering  them  to  go  to  a  place  where  their  allotted 
way  of  life  and  good  fortune  were  distributed  to  them; 

7a)  their  migrations  to  every  world-region, 

7b)  also  the  migration  that  took  people  to  the  outlying  districts  of  Xwanirah, 
7c)  and  the  situation  of  the  people  who  made  their  dwelling  in  the  center; 
8)  the  separation  of  the  customs  for  each  individual  species  of  humanity 
that  was  created  at  the  foundation  of  the  races.19 

All  members  of  the  human  species  were  thus  understood  as  part  of  the 
same  family  in  the  most  literal  sense,  for  they  all  descended  from  Gay- 
omard  via  Mahrye  and  Mahryane.  This  is  further  established  by  the 
word  here  translated  "race"  (Pahlavi  tohmag),  which  also  means  "fam- 
ily" or  "lineage"  and  is  built  on  the  word  for  "semen"  or  "seed" 
(tohm)?0  Differences  among  the  races,  then,  were  theorized  as  resulting 
from  the  geographic  dispersion  of  various  branches  of  the  family  from 
the  world's  center,  the  site  of  creation,  to  outlying  regions,  following 
commands  given  them  individually  by  the  Wise  Lord.  Once  installed  in 
their  new  locales,  each  group  then  received  the  particular  traits  (cultural 
and  material)  that  would  thereafter  distinguish  them  from  all  other  peo- 
ples. Once  again,  this  was  the  doing  of  the  Wise  Lord. 

This  summary  provides  only  a  general  sketch  of  the  Cihrdad  Nask's  con- 
tents, and  very  few  of  its  details.  Still,  enough  survives  to  let  us  conclude 

18  Use  of  the  term  baxMn  ("distribution")  to  describe  the  processs  of  migration  and 
diaspora  connects  these  events  to  the  Wise  Lord's  bestowal  ("distribution,"  baxt)  of  a 
specific  way  of  life  (ziwiSn)  and  a  specific  measure  of  good  fortune  (xwarrah)  to  each  of 
the  world's  peoples,  as  described  in  8.13.3.  Pahlavi  baxSiSn  and  baxt  are  also  etymologi- 
cally  related  to  Old  Persian  baji  ("portion"),  the  term  we  discussed  in  relation  to  tributary 
practices  and  ideology  among  the  Achaemenians  in  Chapter  Six. 

19  Denkard  8. 13. 1-4  (Madan  ed  688.6-17):  Cihrdad  madayan  abar  tohmag  mardoman 
ciyon  brehenidan  I  Ohrmazd  Gayomard  fradom  mard  6  paydagihist  I  kirbih  ud  ce  ewenag  bud 
I  fradom  dostag  +Masye  ud  Masyane  ud  abar  zahag  paywand  T  aweSan  ta  purr-rawiSnih  <3> 
mardom  andar  mayanag  I  Xwanirah  I  kiswar  ud  baxSiSn  1  u-san  pad  7  kiswar  I  peramon 
Xwanirah  tohmag  tohmag  T  namciStlg  osmured  pad  aStag  frestisnlg  firaman  I  dadar  o  jud  jud 
tohmag  1-5  6  gyag  ku  Sud<an>  framud  handaxtan  ziwiSn  ud  xwarrah  az  anon  baxt  estad.  u-San 
wihez  T  o  kiSwar  kiSwar  ud  an-iz  T  6  kustaglha  Xwanirah  ud  an  I-San  pad  mayanag  gyag  manisn 
kard-iz  be  wizardagfli  ewenag  ek  ek  +sardag  T  mardoman  I  andar  bun  tohmag  dad  estad. 

20  See  Emile  Benveniste,  "Persica  II,"  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  de  linguistique  de  Paris 
31  (1931):  76-79,  idem,  "fitudes  sur  le  vieux-perse,"  pp.  37-39,  op  cit.,  Henrik  Samuel 
Nyberg,  A  Manual  of  Pahlavi  (Wiesbaden:  Otto  Harrassowitz,  1974)  2:  94,  and  D.N. 
MacKenzie,  A  Concise  Pahlavi  Dictionary  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1971), 
p.  83.  Cf.  Old  Persian  taumd  "family,  lineage,"  Avestan  taoxman  "semen,  seed." 
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that  it  asserted  the  underlying  unity  of  the  human  species.  Second,  that  it 
regarded  national,  ethnic,  and  racial  differentiation  as  functions  of  his- 
tory, geography,  and  culture,  resisting  any  temptation  to  essentialize 
these  by  grounding  them  in  biology  and  nature.  Third,  that  it  took  all  the 
distinguishing  features  associated  with  different  groups  to  have  been 
God's  gift  to  them.  In  all  these  ways,  the  Cihrdad  advanced  exception- 
ally generous,  tolerant,  and  humane  views.  This  notwithstanding,  the 
text  contained  another  line  of  analysis  potentially  dissonant  with  its  egal- 
itarian impulses.  This  emerges  most  clearly  in  points  7a,  b,  and  c  above, 
where  it  constructs  world  geography  as  a  set  of  concentric  circles  in 
which  peoples  are  differentially  distributed  by  means  of  migrations. 
Thus,  some  people  (those  described  in  7c)  never  moved  from  the  central 
districts  of  Xwanirah,  where  creation  occurred  and  therefore  experienced 
least  change  from  the  original,  ideal  conditions  of  existence.21  Other 
texts  make  clear  that  this  centermost  region  was  the  best  of  all  places, 
and  its  people  —  the  Iranians  —  were  the  best  of  people.22  Others  moved 

21  Consider,  for  instance,  Denkard  3.29  (Madan  ed.  24.20-25.6;  Dresden  ed.  17.20-18.6). 

The  relation  of  Iran  to  the  districts  is  that  of  the  head  to  other  bodily  members.  Thus, 
inevitably,  the  law  and  religion  appropriate  to  the  districts  are  the  law  and  religion  of  Iran, 
which  is  their  head.  And  from  the  arrival  of  the  law  and  Good  Religion,  they  have  had 
profit,  abundance  and  growth,  as  these  came  to  them  from  the  law  of  Iran,  through  their 
rule  by  Iran,  which  is  lord  of  the  seven  regions  and  also  of  Xwanirah.  Iran  has  been  their 
lord  since  HoSang,  Tdxmdrup,  Yima,  Fredon,  and  other  heroes,  who  came  to  lordship  and 
power  over  them. 

hed  o-iz  kustag  hannaman  az-San  sar  Eran-Sahr  +sazi§nlg  dad  den  az  ham  acardar  t  Eran 
T-San  sar  dad  den.  u-5  az  abar  rasiSnlh  ham  dad  den  wehlh  ud  sud  zon  abzon  ciydn-San  mad 
az  dad  I  Eran  pad  xwadayih  aweSan  Eran  ke  7  kiSwar  ud  ke-iz  Xwanirah  xwaday  I  aweSan 
Eran  bud  hend  az  HoSang  ud  Taxmorup  ud  Yim  ud  Fredon  ud  any-iz  er  T  o  aweSan  oz  I-San 
xwadayih  mad  ested. 

22  On  Xwanirah,  its  virtues  and  people,  see  Denkard  7.1.26,  9.21.24,  Greater  Bunda- 
hiSn  8.6-7,  29.3-4,  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.35,  3.86,  35.14,  35.39,  Dadestan  I  Denlg 
36.59,  90.3.  Note  also  that  the  version  of  the  mythic  narrative  found  in  Denkard  3.312 
(Madan  ed.  313.18-314.4)  names  the  central  region  from  which  populations  emigrated 
"Iran"  rather  than  "Xwanirah"  the  two  terms  being  understood  as  virtually  synonymous. 

The  first  transmission  of  the  word  of  instruction  from  the  Wise  Lord  to  the  world  of  embod- 
ied creatures  was  via  Gayomard's  thought.  The  second  was  by  means  of  speech,  also  by 
means  of  guidance,  via  Mdhrye  and  Mdhrydne.  The  first  command  carried  by  a  messenger 
came  to  Sydmag,  who  was  Mahrye's  son,  and  to  his  descendants,  by  the  messengers  Good 
Mind  and  Obedience  (Wahman  and  Srd$).  They  transmitted  the  order  for  migration  of 
people  from  Iran  to  other  countries  and  districts...  [Accordingly,]  embodied  beings  scat- 
tered to  the  seven  world  regions,  and  there  was  progress  of  people  in  different  countries. 

az  Ohrmazd  +waxS  abar  bariSnlg  hammoziSn  andar  axw  T  astomand  fradom  o  Gayomard 
meniSn  bud.  ud  did  gowiSnig  ud  nimayiSnlg-iz  6  Mahre  ud  Mahryane.  ud  an  I  aStag  frestiS- 
nig  handarz  fradom  6  Syamag  I  Mas!  pus  u-S  frazandan  pad  aStaglh  Wahman  ud  SrdS  ud  an 
I  waxS-burdar  T  abar  wihez  I  mardom  az  Eranwez  6  dehan  paygos. . .  axw  I  astomand  6  haft 
kiSwar  purr-rawiSnih  T  bud  T  mardom  andar  dehan. 
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to  distant  parts  of  Xwanirah  (as  described  in  7b),  and  others  to  the  out- 
ermost world-regions  (as  described  in  7a).  The  latter  may  have  been 
meant  to  represent  Europe  and  Africa,  or  they  may  simply  have  been 
continents  of  the  imagination,  but  in  either  case,  their  inhabitants  were 
barbarians  outside  the  pale. 

This  less-generous  perspective  also  surfaces  in  the  Denkard's  sum- 
mary of  genealogical  information  from  the  Cihrdad  Nask.  Apparently, 
the  older  text  traced  the  lines  of  descent  from  Gayomard,  Mahrye  and 
Mahryane  through  a  great  many  generations,  paying  particular  atten- 
tions to  the  Iranian  royal  line.23  At  two  points,  however,  it  took  pains 
to  account  for  peoples  who  were  not  only  non-Iranian,  but  chief 
among  Iran's  historic  enemies  (Figure  8.1).  Thus,  several  generations 
after  Mahrye  and  Mahryane,  kingship  was  created  and  bestowed  on 
the  first  Iranian  ruler,  H6§ang,  an  eminently  admirable  hero.  His 
brother,  however,  was  Taz,  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Arabs  (Pahlavi 
Tdzigdn).  Moreover,  such  of  Taz's  descendants  as  the  text  deigns  to 
mention  were  scoundrels,  monsters,  and  usurpers.24  Similarly,  the 
fourth  Iranian  king,  the  great  hero  Fredon,  had  three  sons,  each  ances- 
tor to  a  different  race  and  nation.  Most  important  was  Iraj  (epony- 
mous ancestor  of  all  subsequent  Iranians),  who  suffered  jealousy  and 
murderous  animosity  from  his  less  worthy  brothers  Toz  (ancestor  of 
the  Turanians  or  Turks)  and  Salm  (ancestor  of  the  Romans  and 
Byzantines).25  In  all  these  stories,  the  inferiority  of  non-Iranian  peo- 
ples is  strongly  marked  and  structurally  overdetermined.  Occupying 
peripheral  territories,  they  comport  themselves  less  nobly  and  descend 
from  cadet  lines. 


23  The  genealogical  content  of  the  Cihrdad  Nask  is  summarized  at  Denkard  8.13.5-18 
(Madan  MS.  688.17-690.2). 

24  HoSang  and  his  rule  are  described  at  Denkard  8.5-6  (Madan  ed.  688.17-22).  On  the 
importance  of  this  first  king  in  Iranian  legendary  history,  see  Christensen,  Le  premier 
homme  et  premier  roi  1 :  131-64.  Descent  of  the  Arabs  and  of  the  arch-fiend  All  Dahaka 
from  his  brother  Taz  is  mentioned  at  8.13.8  (Madan  MS.  689.2-4). 

25  Fredon's  three  sons  are  introduced  at  8.13.9  (Madan  MS.  689.6-8)  and  8.13.15 
(Madan  MS.  689.15-16)  states  that  the  Cihrdad  Nask  contained  "many  books  of  detailed 
accounts  of  the  races  of  Iran  (tdhmag  I  Erdn,  i.e.  the  descendants  of  Eraj),  Turan  (tdhmag 
F...  Turan,  i.e.  the  descendants  of  Toz),  and  Rome  (tdhmag  i...  Salman,  i.e.  the  descen- 
dants of  Salm)."  The  fratricidal  relations  of  these  siblings  are  discussed  in  numerous 
other  sources,  including  Greater  Bundahisn  35.11-14  (TD2  MS.  229.12-230.7),  Denkard 
7.1.28-30,  Menog  I  Xrad  27.43,  and  Ayadgar  I  Jamasplg  4.39-41. 
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Fig.  8.1  Mythic  genealogy,  as  narrated  in  the  Cihrdad  Nask, 
according  to  Denkard  8.13.5-9. 


*  V 

Several  Pahlavi  texts  contain  materials  that  closely  resemble  the  con- 
tents of  the  Cihrdad  Nask,  and  details  of  vocabulary  make  it  highly 
probable  this  was  the  source  from  which  they  were  taken.26  One  of  these 

26  Thus,  Denkard  8.13.2  uses  the  rather  unusual  term  purr-rawiSnih  to  denote  what  we 
would  be  inclined  to  call  the  "progress"  or  "development"  of  Mahrye  and  Mahryane's 
descendants,  while  summarizing  the  Cihrdad  Nask.  The  same  term  recurs  in  discussions 
(  that  are  thematically  quite  close  at  Dadestan  T  Denlg  64.2,  Denkard  3.312,  and  Greater 

Bundahisn  14.35  (TD2  MS.  106.5).  Similarly,  the  word  used  as  the  title  of  this  last  text 
(bun-dahi$ny  "Original  creation"  or  "foundation  of  creation")  recurs  in  the  summary  of 
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is  a  chapter  of  the  BundahiSn  entitled  "On  the  nature  of  humans"  (abar 
ciydniih  mardomdn),  which  expands  on  the  myths  of  Gayomard,  Mah- 
rye,  Mahryane,  and  others,  then  goes  on  to  develop  an  elaborate  taxon- 
omy of  the  species.  Regrettably,  time  does  not  permit  us  to  treat  the 
intricacies  of  the  mythic  narrative,  but  we  can  do  justice  to  the  taxonomy, 
which  holds  more  than  a  few  surprises  and  some  important  lessons. 

Briefly,  the  BundahiSn  account  picks  up  where  we  left  off,  in  the  gen- 
eration of  HoSang,  first  king  of  Iran  and  his  brother  Taz,  ancestor  of  the 
Arabs,  adding  the  information  that  they  were  sons  of  a  certain  Frawag, 
himself  the  grandson  of  Mahrye  and  Mahryane.  What  is  more,  HoSang 
and  Taz  had  other  siblings:  twenty-eight,  to  be  exact,  and  all  were  organ- 
ized in  fifteen  brother-and-sister/husband-and-wife  couples.  "From 
them,  fifteen  pairs  were  born  and  each  pair  became  a  separate  race/ 
species."27  In  this  context,  the  types  in  question  may  be  understood  as 
nationalities  or  ethnic  groups,  nine  of  whom  migrated  to  the  outer  world- 
regions,  and  these  are  left  unnamed.  As  regards  the  six  peoples  who 
remained  inside  Xwanirah,  the  text  supplies  two  different  lists,  drawn 
from  two  different  sources.  The  lists  differ  considerably  and  one  of  them 
has  three,  rather  than  the  expected  six  members.  Still,  in  both  lists,  Ira- 
nians occupy  first  place.28 


the  Cihrdad's  contents  at  Denkard  8.13.6,  7,  and  20,  where  it  is  seemingly  used  as  a  tech- 
nical term.  (Note  also  bun  tdhmag  ["foundation  of  the  races"]  at  8.13.4  and  bun  nihiSn  i 
dad  l  ewenag  ["original  establishment  of  law  and  custom"]  at  8.13.6.  In  the  past,  it  was 
thought  that  the  Damdad  Nask  was  the  prime  source  of  the  BundahiSn,  but  that  the  latter 
also  made  heavy  use  of  the  Cihrdad  Nask  is  now  commonly  acknowledged  as,  for 
instance,  by  Carlo  Cereti,  La  Letteratura  Pahlavi.  Introduzione  ai  testi  con  riferimenti 
alia  storia  degli  studi  e  alia  tradizione  manoscritta  (Milan:  Mimesis,  2001),  p.  87.  More 
broadly  on  this,  most  important  of  Pahlavi  texts,  Cereti,  pp.  87-105. 

27  Greater  BundahiSn  14.35  (TD2  MS.  106.4-5)/Indian  BundahiSn  15.26:  az  awesan 
15  juxtag  u-s*  zad  ke  harw  juxt-e  sardag  sardag-e  bud.  Pahlavi  sardag  is  usually  used  to 
denote  different  plant  or  animal  species,  tdhmag  being  used  for  sub-divisions  of  the 
human.  In  this  chapter  of  the  BundahiSn,  however,  sardag  is  consistently  used  to  denote 
the  salient  subcategories  of  the  human  species,  which  might  be  considered  genera,  races, 
nationalities  or  simply  "types." 

28  There  is  some  manuscript  variation  between  Greater  BundahiSn  14.36-37  (TD2  MS 
106.6-107.3)  and  Indian  BundahiSn  15.28-29,  which  only  makes  things  more  interesting. 
List  I  is  the  same  in  both  variants,  but  List  II  —  which  is  introduced  by  the  phrase  "In 
one  account..."  (pad  ew  mar),  suggesting  it  draws  on  a  different  source  —  diverges  in 
one  of  its  six  members.  Close  analysis  suggests  that  List  IIB  (the  variant  of  the  Indian 
BundahiSn)  has  actually  incorporated  an  older,  binary  system  —  the  opposition  of  Iran 
and  non-Iran  (erdn  ud  anerdn)  —  and  dropped  the  most  distant  member  of  List  HA  (the 
peoples  of  India)  in  order  to  accommodate  the  added  category  of  "those  in  non-Iranian 
lands"  (an  i  pad  Erdn  dehdn  an  i  pad  Aner  deh).  The  data  are  as  follows. 
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At  this  point,  however,  the  text  goes  far  beyond  anything  we  have 
seen  in  materials  previously  considered.  In  addition  to  the  fifteen  national 
or  ethnic  "types"  that  descend  from  Frawag,  there  are  another  ten  types 
that  descend  from  Gayomard  in  some  other,  unspecified  fashion.29  These 
ten  types,  listed  at  Greater  BundahiSn  14.31,  are  not  ethnic  or  national  in 
any  sense.  Rather,  they  are  best  described  as  "humanoid  creatures,"  i.e. 
those  organisms  who  resemble  people  closely  enough  in  some  anatomi- 
cal detail  that  Zoroastrian  science  identified  them  as  subcategories  of  the 
human.  In  some  of  these  cases,  we  are  inclined  to  agree:  we  also  classify 
dwarves  and  giants  as  humans  who  differ  from  others  only  in  size,  for 
instance.  In  other  cases,  our  principles  of  taxonomy  lead  us  to  different 


t.r- 

List  I  Greater 
Bundahisn  1436, 
Indian  Bundahisn 
1SJ& 

List  Ila  Greater 
Bundahisn  14.37 

List  Ub  Indian 
Bundahisn  15.29 

Presumed  intrusive  i 
system  in  List  lib  '1 
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from  Salm 
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from  Salm 

%  5 
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6 

Indians 
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29  The  chapter  opens  by  quoting  the  Avestan  source  on  which  it  draws. 

On  the  nature  of  people.  In  the  religion  (i.e.,  the  Avesta),  it  says:  "I  brought  forth  humans 
in  ten  types.  First  that  which  is  the  white  light  of  the  eye,  which  is  Gayomard,  down  to  the 
ten  types,  which  are  like  the  one  Gayomard.  The  ninth  from  Gayomard  comes  into  being 
again.  The  tenth  is  the  monkey,  which  is  said  to  be  the  lowliest  of  humans. 

abar  ciyonlih  mardoman.  pad  den  guft  ku-m  mardoman  fraz  brehenld  10  sardag  nazdist  an 
I  rosn  I  sped  I  doysar  I  hast  Gayomard  ta  10  sardag  ciyon  ek  Gayomard  9-om  az  Gayomard 
abaz  bud.  10-om  kabig  mardoman  nidom  gowed.  (Greater  Bundahisn  14.0-1  [TD2  MS. 
100.3-7]). 

Toward  the  end,  the  text  returns  to  this  idea  and  integrates  it  with  the  other  contents  it 
developed  in  subsequent  passages. 

Ay  there  are  ten  types  of  people  that  were  discussed  at  the  beginning  and  fifteen  types  are 
descended  from  Frawag,  twenty-five  types  all  came  into  being  from  the  seed  of  Gayomard. 

ciyon  10  sardag  mardom  I  az  bun  guft  15  sardag  az  Frawag  bud  25  sardag  hamag  az  tohm 
I  Gayomard  bud  hend.  (Greater  Bundahisn  14.38  [TD2  MS.  107.3-5]) 

Clearly,  the  chapter  is  working  to  integrate  two  different  systems  —  one  with  fifteen 
subtypes  of  the  human,  based  on  national/ethnic  identity,  and  one  with  ten  subtypes, 
based  on  physiological  resemblances  to  the  human  in  certain  animals  —  to  produce  one 
system  with  twenty-five  subtypes,  divided  into  two  subsystems. 
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conclusions,  although  we  can  understand  why  Zoroastrians  recognized 
bears  and  monkeys  —  bipeds  who  stand  upright  —  as  hairy,  tailed,  syl- 
van varieties  of  the  human.  Bats  also,  whose  skeletal  physiology  is 
remarkably  humanoid,  are  classified  as  humans  with  wings.  The  full  list, 
which  can  be  understood  as  an  extraordinary  exercise  in  theorizing  the 
range  of  human  alterity,  reads  as  follows. 

Fifteen  types  are  descended  from  Frawdg,  and  twenty-five  types  in  all 
came  into  being  from  the  seed  of  Gayomard,  like\)the  terrestrial;  2)  the 
aquatic;  3)  the  one  with  ears  like  a  man;  4)  the  one  with  eyes  like  a  man; 
5)  the  one-footed,  6)  the  one  that  has  wings,  like  a  bat,  7)  the  sylvan  being, 
with  a  tail,  who  has  hair  on  his  body,  like  the  animals  whom  one  calls 
"bear,"  and  8)  "monkey,"  9)  the  sea-giant,  whose  height  is  six  times  the 
average,  10)  the  dwarf,  whose  height  is  one  sixth  of  the  average?0 


VI 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  largely  ignored  the  fact  that  the  Bundahisn  sur- 
vives in  two  different  versions:  the  "Indian"Bundahisn  (the  manuscripts  i 
of  which  were  collected  in  Bombay)  and  the  Iranian  or  "Greater  Bunda- 
hisn,"  which  is  about  40%  longer.  In  the  former,  the  chapter  we  have 
been  discussing  ends  with  the  sylvan  types  of  the  humanoid,  omitting 
dwarves  and  giants.  In  contrast,  the  longer  text  goes  on  to  entertain  the 
possibility  that  novel  forms  of  humanity  have  taken  shape  after  the 
twenty-five  primary  types  were  established. 

From  each  of  these  types,  many  other  types  more  recently  came  into  being. 

They  also  made  evil  mixtures  come  into  being,  like  the  heretic  and  the  i 

amphibian,  a  clayey  thing  that  came  into  being  from  earth  and  water,  and 

lives  in  both  (realms),  and  others  (who  arose)  in  this  or  that  manner.21 

Three  points  help  us  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  brief  passage. 

First,  the  phrase  "more  recently"  (nogtar)  gives  a  sense  of  the  historic  > 

self-consciousness  possessed  by  the  redactor,  who  extended  the  text's 

mythic  narrative  to  address  issues  that  had  forced  themselves  on  his 

30  Greater  BundahiSn  14.38  (TO2  MS.  107.3-9):  15  sardag  az  Frawag  bud  25  sardag 
hamag  az  tohm  I  Gayomard  bud  hend.  ciyon  zamlg  ablg  nar-goS  nar-ca§m  ek  pay  ud  an-iz 
ke  parr  dared  ciyon  Sawag  ud  weSaglg  dumbomand  +ke  +moy  pad  tan  dared  ciyon  gospan- 
dan  ke  xirs  gowed  kablg  ab  +mazandar  ke  balay  6  and  I  mayan  basnan  ud  widestlg  ke 
balay  6  ek  T  mayanag  I  baSnan. 

31  Greater  BundahiSn  14.38-39  (TE^MS.lOT.ll-M):  az  en  harw  sardag-e  nogtar  was  , 
sardag  bud  hend.  kunend  +petyarag  gumeziSnih  bud  ciyon  ciyon  ZandTk  (or:  ZangTg)  "^ud 
ablg-zamlg  bud  gilablg  ke  ab  bud  zamlg  harw  2  zTwed  abarlg  az  en  ud  az  en  ewenag. 
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1  attention.  Second,  in  Zoroastrian  discourse,  the  term  "mixture"  (giimez- 

isnlh)  is  never  neutral,  but  always  points  to  the  period  of  historic  strug- 
gle when  the  Evil  Spirit,  the  Lie,  and  associated  demonic  powers  have 
invaded  existence,  spoiling  its  pristine  purity  and  spreading  corruption 
everywhere.  To  speak  of  "evil  mixtures"  (petydrag  gumezisnih)  is  empha- 
tically redundant.  These  mongrels  and  hybrids  give  cause  for  worry  and, 
what  is  more,  they  result  from  unions  that  —  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
ideal  marriage  of  brother  and  sister  —  would  be  considered  instances  of 
miscegenation.  Finally,  the  text  contains  a  moment  of  highly  suggestive 
ambiguity,  since  the  word  here  translated  "heretic"  (Pahlavi  zandik)  is 
tomographic  with  zanglg,  which  denotes  a  dark-skinned  inhabitant  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  Readers  of  the  text  could  interpret  this  in  either 
fashion,  or  they  could  note  the  ambiguity  and  understand  the  word  as 
simultaneously  referencing  the  extreme  forms  of  religious  and  racial 
alterity,  without  distinguishing  between  them. 

All  these  points  are  relevant  for  interpreting  the  ugliest  passage  in  all 
Zoroastrian  literature:  an  appendix  to  the  chapter  "On  the  nature  of 

'  humans"  in  the  Greater  BundahiSn  that  was  added  as  part  of  its  final  redac- 

tion and  which  appears  as  a  separate  chapter  in  the  Indian  BundahiSn. 

This,  too,  it  says:  "When  Yima*s  royal  glory  departed  him,  due  to  his  fear 
of  the  demons,  he  took  a  she-demon  in  marriage  and  he  gave  his  sister 
Yimag  to  a  demon  in  marriage.  From  them  monkeys,  bears,  sylvan,  tailed, 
and  other  destructive  species  came  into  being,  and  their  offspring  did  not 
progress"  Regarding  Africans  (or:  heretics),  it  says:  "When  Dahdg 
held  power,  he  set  a  man  on  a  female  demon,  a  man  on  a  witch,  and  in 
full  visibility  they  had  intercourse.  From  that  one  novel  act,  an  African 
1  came  into  being,  one  whose  skin  is  black"  When  Fredon  came,  they 

slithered  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  and  made  a  settlement  there.  Now,  with  the 
invasion  of  the  Arabs,  they  are  slithering  back  to  Iran.32 


32  Greater  BundahiSn  14b.l-3  (TD2  MS.  108.8-109.3)  =  Indian  BundahiSn  23.1-3: 
en-iz  guft  ku:  Yim  ka-S  xwarrah  u-S  be  Sud  blm  T  az  dewan  ray  dewT  pad  +zanih  grift 
Yimag  I  xwah  ud  pad  +zanlh  6  dew  I  dad.  u-ian  pad  kablg  ud  xirs  ud  weSaglg  ud  dum- 
bomand  abarig  winahisnlg  sardag  u-3  bud.  u-S  paywand  ne  raft.  zangTg  ray  gowed  ku:  Az 
T  Dahag  andar  xwadayih  guSn  ud  zan  dew  abar  hiSt.  guSn  ud  mard  abar  pang  hilad  u-San 
pad  +wenl§n  dldarlh  I  oy  marziSn  kard.  az  an  I  nog  ek  kuniSn  zangTg  bud  [sya  post  ke-S 
bud],  ka  fredon  +mad  aweSan  az  eranSahr  dwarist  hend  pad  +kanarag  T  zreh  T  +ni§anedig 
kard.  nun  pad  dwarist  I  tazlgan  abaz  o  eranSahr  dwarist  hend.  The  phrase  "whose  skin  is 
black"  (sya  post  ke-$  bud)  occurs  only  in  Indian  Bundahisn  23.2.  Comparison  to  the 
Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  Denig  8e  is  also  relevant.  There,  one  finds 
a  more  elaborate  version  of  the  story  in  which  Yima  and  Yimag  mate  with  demons,  pro- 
ducing bears,  monkeys,  cats,  leopards,  frogs,  leeches,  and  other  species  regarded  as  mon- 
strous. Apparently,  this  tradition  was  reasonably  well  known  and  was  used  to  account  for 
certain  kinds  of  noxious  creatures.  It  recurs  in  a  number  of  later  texts,  where  it  is  further 
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This  addition  to  the  narrative  is  inserted  at  a  crucial  point  in  mythic 
history:  the  period  of  crisis  that  occurred  when  Yima,  third  of  the  pri- 
mordial Iranian  kings,  spoke  the  first  royal  lie,  as  a  result  of  which  he 
lost  his  kingship.33  Thereafter,  the  throne  was  seized  by  one  Dahag 
(=  Avestan  Azi  Dahaka),  a  monstrous  figure,  whom  the  BundahiSn  iden- 
tifies as  a  descendant  of  Taz,  which  makes  him  an  Arab  usurper.34 

In  this  turbulent  period,  the  passage  just  quoted  would  locate  three 
sequential  events.  First,  directly  Yima  fell  from  power,  he  and  his  twin 
sister  Yimag  —  who  earlier  provided  a  model  of  ideal  marriage  — 
engaged  in  aberrant  sexual  acts,  coupling  with  demons  and  producing 
the  humanoid  beings  catalogued  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  Bunda- 
hiSn.  Second,  the  wicked  usurper  introduced  practices  that  were  even 
more  debased  and  degrading,  as  he  forced  unnamed  commoners  to  mate 
with  demons  in  full  public  view,  to  provide  him  and  his  court  with  some 
coarse  entertainment.  The  offspring  of  these  unions  were  the  first  Afri- 
cans, whose  dark  skin  apparently  established  their  essential  conntection 
to  darkness,  Ahreman,  and  the  Lie.35  Finally,  when  Fredon  reclaimed  the 
throne  for  the  Iranian  nation  and  royal  line,  he  restored  moral,  political, 
geographic,  and  cosmic  order,  as  evidenced  by  his  having  driven  the 
Africans  back  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Here,  one  should  note  that  the  verb 
used  to  denote  the  way  these  people  moved  —  Pahlavi  dwdristan,  which 

elaborated.  Examples  include  Ddrdb  Hormazydr's  Rivdyat,  pp.  208-10,  the  Persian 
Rivayats  ofHormazyar  Framarz  (Bombay:  K.R.  Cama  Oriental  Institute,  1932),  pp.  580- 
81,  and  the  Persian  "History  of  King  Jammed  and  the  Demons,"  published  by  Serge  Lari- 
onoff,  "Histoire  du  roi  Djemchid  et  des  dev,"  Journal  asiatique  14  (1889):  59-83.  In 
contrast,  the  Bundahisn  narrative  that  accounts  for  the  origin  of  Black  Africans,  is  absent 
from  the  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  Denlg  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  Pahlavi  literature. 

33  On  the  complex  mythology  associated  with  Yima  (and  Yimag),  see  Arthur  Chris- 
tensen,  Les  types  du  premier  homme  et  du  premier  roi  dans  Vhistoire  Ugendaire  des 
iraniens:  2.  Jim  (Leiden:  EJ.  Brill,  1934). 

34  Thus  Greater  Bundahisn  35.7  (TD2  MS.  228.15-229.4).  Dahag  is  also  identified  as 
an  Arab  at  Denkard  8.13.8.  Different  texts  make  him  out  to  be  a  Babylonian,  an  Indian,  a 
Turanian,  a  Jew,  or  whatever  specific  instantiation  of  alterity  best  serves  the  immediate 
discursive  and  political  needs.  See  further  Arthur  Christensen,  Essai  sur  la  demonologie 
iranienne  (Copenhagen:  Einar  Munksgaard,  1941),  pp.  20-24  and  52-53. 

35  For  blackness  as  a  mark  of  the  demonic,  see  also  Greater  Bundahisn  1.47  (TD2  MS. 
11.10-12):  "  From  the  material  darkness,  which  is  his  own  body,  the  Foul  Spirit  mis- 
created his  creatures  in  the  form  of  blackness,  which  is  (the  color  of)  ashes:  liars  worthy 
of  darkness,  like  the  most  sin-introducing  vermin."  Gannag  Menog  az  getlg  tariglh  an  I 
xweS  tan  [i]  dam  fraz  kirrenld  pad  an  I  kirb  I  syaTh  I  adurestar  I  tom-arzanig  druwand 
ciyon  bazag-adentar  xrafstar.  Cf.  Selections  of  Zadspram  1.29,  35.32-33  and  Antonio 
Panaino,  "Ahura  Mazda  and  the  Darkness:  About  the  Meaning  of  Y.  44.5b,"  in  Maria 
Macuch,  et  al.,  eds.,  Iranian  Languages  and  Texts  from  Iran  and  Turan:  Ronald  E. 
Emmerick  Memorial  Volume  (Wiesbaden:  Harrassowitz,  2007),  pp.  271-83. 
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Fig.  8.2  Demonic  genesis  of  less-than-fully  human  species  according 
to  Greater  BundahiSn  14b.l-3. 


I  have  translated  as  "slither"  —  is  normally  reserved  for  demons,  ver- 
min and  monsters  and  it  suggests  a  form  of  motion  so  distressingly 
crooked,  threatening,  and  abnormal  as  to  reveal  their  miscreant  nature 
(Figure  8.2). 

Conceivably,  however,  the  most  significant  detail  of  the  entire  pas- 
sage is  its  last  sentence,  which  establishes  the  context  in  which  this  text 
was  written:  "Now,  with  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  they  are  slithering 
back  to  Iran."36 

We  can  thus  place  the  text  —  and  the  hateful  attitudes  it  expresses 
—  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Islamic  conquest  and  the  fall  of  the 
Sassanian  empire  (mid-7th  Century  C.E.).  In  this  new  situation,  Iranians 
found  themselves  subject  to  the  power  of  others  whom  they  had  long 
regarded  as  inferiors,  others  who  lived  far  from  their  own  self-defined 
center,  but  had  invaded  and  overrun  Iran.  That  Iranians  reacted  to  this 
experience  with  shock  and  resentment  should  hardly  occasion  surprise. 

36  Greater  Bundahisn  14b.3  (TD2  MS.  90.7-8):  nun  pad  dwarast  I  tazlgan  abaz  6 
eranSahr  dwarist  hend. 
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What  is  startling,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  most  intense  expression  of 
these  negative  feelings  was  directed  not  at  the  Arab  conquerors,  but  at 
another  population,  onto  whom  such  sentiments  were  effectively  dis- 
placed. The  point  is  of  extraordinary  historical  and  theoretical  impor- 
tance. If  we  want  to  understand  how  older  discourses  of  alterity  trans- 
pose into  those  much  more  virulent  types  of  xenophobia  tantamount  to 
racism,  we  have  here  a  classic  —  and  highly  instructive  —  example.  The 
conclusion  one  can  draw  is  that  when  a  former  imperial  power,  accus- 
tomed to  dominating  others,  itself  becomes  dominated,  it  may  hesitate  to 
express  the  full  measure  of  its  fear,  loathing,  and  contempt  on  those  who 
now  hold  power.  Instead,  it  may  discharge  its  most  extreme,  also  its 
most  dangerous  feelings  on  some  other  group  that  remains  weaker  than 
itself,  preferably  one  that  is  markedly  different  in  physiology  and  appear- 
ance, one  whose  normal  dwelling-place  is  distant,  but  with  whom  it  feels 
it  has  been  forced  to  commingle  in  the  cosmopolitanism  of  a  newly- 
emergent  empire,  or  in  the  backwash  of  its  own  post-imperial  moment. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  situation  of  Germany  after  Napoleon's  victories 
of  1807  and  once  again  after  1918.  The  Armenian  genocide  in  post- 
Ottoman  Turkey  might  be  considered,  and  attitudes  in  post-Hapsburg 
Austria  are  also  instructive,  as  is  the  experience  of  the  American  South 
after  the  Civil  War.  Similarly,  one  might  look  to  the  situation  of  Han 
Chinese  after  their  native  dynasty  of  the  Ming  were  conquered  by  the 
Mongols,  or  to  England  after  the  Second  World  War  and  the  period  of 
decolonization.  The  case  of  post-Soviet  Russia  is  probably  too  early  to 
judge,  and  one  can  only  speculate  about  what  will  happen  in  the  U.S.  in 
the  period  now  on  the  horizon.  Gobineau,  who  still  mourned  for  the 
French  Ancien  regime,  even  as  he  served  the  emergent  Second  Empire 
is  probably  a  special  case,  but  even  so,  one  has  no  shortage  of  examples. 


ADDENDUM  TO  THE  SIENA  LECTURES 


Chapter  Nine 


SACRED  KINGSHIP?* 


I 

There  was  a  time  when  sacred  kingship  was  a  fashionable  topic  among 
historians  of  religions,  who  thought  they  were  able  to  find  confirmation 
of  Frazerian  theories  in  the  patterns  of  myth  and  ritual  attested  throughout 
the  Ancient  Near  East.  For  some,  including  Sir  James  George  himself, 
identifying  countless  examples  of  dying  and  rising  gods,  ritual  regicide- 
cum-deicide,  priest-kings  with  magic  control  over  vegetation  and  sym- 
bolic links  to  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  all  served  to  advance  a  rationalistic 
critique  of  Christian  beliefs  as  yet  one  more  variant  on  a  familiar  set  of 
primitive  superstitions.1  For  others,  and  here  one  thinks  of  Jessie  Weston, 
T.S.  Eliot,  and  other  romantic  souls,  the  same  kinds  of  material  and  the- 
ory served  entirely  opposite  purposes.  In  their  constructions,  it  was  the 
loss  of  myth  and  ritual,  declining  faith  in  priests,  kings,  magic,  and  the 
sacred  —  in  short,  the  same  disenchantment  of  the  world  that  progressive 
rationalists  celebrated  —  that  produced  the  worst  ills  of  modernity.2 

*  An  earlier  version  of  this  chapter  was  published  as  "The  Role  of  Religion  in  Ach- 
aemenian  Imperialism,"  in  Nicole  Brisch,  ed.,  Religion  and  Power:  Divine  Kingship  in 
the  Ancient  World  and  Beyond  (Chicago:  Oriental  Institute  Publications,  2008)  (=  Orien- 
tal Institute  Seminars,  No.  4),  pp.  213-33. 

1  On  Frazer,  see  Jonathan  Z.  Smith,  "When  the  Bough  Breaks,"  in  Map  is  Not  Terri- 
tory. Studies  in  the  History  of  Religions  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1978), 
pp.  208-39,  Robert  Ackerman,  /.  G.  Frazer:  His  Life  and  Work  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1987),  Susanne  Lanwerd,  Mythos,  Mutterrecht  und  Magie:  zur 
Geschichte  religionswissenschaftlicher  Begriffe  (Berlin:  Dietrich  Reimer,  1993),  and 
George  Stocking,  After  Tylor:  British  Social  Anthropology,  1888-1951  (Madison:  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Press,  1995),  pp.  124-51. 

2  For  Eliot's  use  of  Frazer  in  "The  Waste  Land,"  and  more  broadly  on  Eliot's  views 
concerning  myth,  religion,  politics,  culture,  and  the  failings  of  modernity,  see  Marc  Man- 
ganaro,  Myth,  Rhetoric,  and  the  Voice  of  Authority:  A  Critique  of  Frazer,  Eliot,  Frye,  and 
Campbell  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1992)  and  Martha  Carpentier,  Ritual, 
Myth,  and  the  Modernist  Text:  The  Influence  of  Jane  Ellen  Harrison  on  Joyce,  Eliot,  and 
Woolf  (Amsterdam:  Gordon  and  Breach,  1998).  As  Eliot  acknowledged,  he  read  Frazer 
via  the  mediation  of  Jessie  Weston,  From  Ritual  to  Romance:  An  Account  of  the  Holy 
Grail  from  Ancient  Ritual  to  Christian  Symbol  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1920).  See  also  John  B.  Vickery,  The  Literary  Impact  of  the  Golden  Bough  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1973)  and  Robert  Fraser,  ed.,  Sir  James  Frazer  and  the  Liter- 
ary Imagination:  Essays  in  Affinity  and  Influence  (New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1991). 
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The  variegated,  almost  protean  utility  of  Frazerian  theory  helps  explain 
the  breadth  of  its  popularity,  although  the  exoticism  of  Frazer's  exam- 
ples, the  imperial  reach  of  his  knowledge,  the  breathless  verve  of  his 
descriptive  prose,  and  the  skillful  way  he  positioned  himself  as  heir  to 
both  Tylor  and  Robertson  Smith  also  contributed  significantly  to  his  suc- 
cess and  reputation.  Like  all  grand  theorists,  however,  and  especially 
those  of  the  armchair  variety,  he  was  guilty  of  distortion,  pretentiousness, 
procrusteanism,  selective  blindness,  cultural  condescension,  and  a  host  of 
other  failings.  As  each  of  his  errors  was  identified,  his  project  slowly 
deflated,  with  the  result  that  his  theories  not  only  lost  their  power  to 
transport,  they  began  to  look  a  bit  pathetic.  Although  staunch  devotees  of 
the  "Myth  and  Ritual  School"  continued  to  espouse  Frazerian  positions 
even  into  the  1960s,3  his  serious  influence  had  evaporated  long  before, 
the  crucial  turning  point  having  been  Bronislaw  Malinowski' s  Frazer 
Memorial  Lecture  of  1924,  which  some  regard  as  an  act  of  ritual  regi- 
cide, with  Sir  James  George  in  attendance,  cast  as  outgoing  King  of  the 
Wood.4  At  present,  Frazer  stands  alongside  Friedrich  Max  Muller  as  one 
of  the  ancestors  remembered  with  more  embarrassment  than  gratitude,  let 
alone  reverence,  by  the  several  interrelated  disciplines  that  once  hailed 
him  as  one  of  their  founders  (anthropology,  folklore,  history  of  religions). 

Assyriologists  familiar  with  the  Babylonian  Akltu  festival,  Egyptolo- 
gists steeped  in  the  drama  of  Osiris,  Horus,  and  Seth,  certain  students  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  those  disposed  to  situate  Jesus  as  a  dying-and- 
rising  deity  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  were  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  Frazerian  paradigm,  alongside  the  Cambridge  ritualists.5 

3  Among  the  last  true  believers  was  Theodore  Gaster,  Thespis:  Ritual,  Myth,  and 
Drama  in  the  Ancient  Near  (East  Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1961),  idem,  Myth,  Leg- 
end, and  Custom  in  the  Old  Testament:  A  Comparative  Study,  with  Chapters  from  Sir 
James  George  Frazer's  Folklore  in  the  Old  Testament  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1969). 

4  Bronislaw  Malinowski,  "Myth  in  Primitive  Psychology,"  reprinted  in  Malinowski, 
Magic,  Science  and  Religion,  and  other  essays  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1954), 
pp.  93-148. 

5  For  Frazerian  influence  in  studies  of  the  Ancient  Near  East,  see  S.H.  Hooke,  ed. 
Myth  and  Ritual:  Essays  on  the  Myth  and  Ritual  of  the  Hebrews  in  relation  to  the  Culture 
Pattern  of  the  Ancient  East  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1933),  idem,  The  Laby- 
rinth: Further  Studies  in  the  Relation  between  Myth  and  Ritual  in  the  Ancient  World 
(London:  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1935)  and  Myth,  Ritual,  and  King- 
ship: Essays  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Kingship  in  the  Ancient  Near  East  and  in 
Israel  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1958).  Also  relevant  are  such  works  as  Stephen  Lang- 
don,  Tammuz  and  Ishtar:  A  Monograph  upon  Babylonian  Religion  and  Theology  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1914),  Rene*  Labat,  Le  caractire  religieux  de  la  royaute*  assyro-babylo- 
nienne  (Paris:  A.  Maisonneuve,  1939),  Ivan  Engnell,  Studies  in  Divine  Kingship  int  the 
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In  general,  Iranists  invested  less  heavily  in  the  Frazerian  model.6  Those 
who  concerned  themselves  with  kingship  were  generally  quick  to  note 
that  the  relevant  texts  construe  the  royal  office  as  a  gift  bestowed  upon 
rulers  by  Ahura  Mazda,  which  is  to  say  that  the  king  himself  was  not 
regarded  as  magic,  divine,  or  priestly.  At  best,  we  have  a  legitimating  ideo- 
logy couched  in  a  religious  idiom,  not  a  sacred  kingship  recognizably 
Frazerian  in  nature.7 

Given  the  paucity  of  evidence  that  might  fit  their  patterns  and  suit 
their  purposes,  enthusiasts  of  The  Golden  Bough  thus  came  to  focus  their 

Ancient  Near  East  (Uppsala:  Almqvist  &  Wiksells,  1943),  H.,  Frankfort,  et  al.,  The  Intel- 
lectual Adventure  of  Ancient  Man  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1946),  Henri 
Frankfort,  Kingship  and  the  Gods:  A  Study  of  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Religion  as  the  Inte- 
gration of  Society  &  Nature  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1948),  C.G.  Gadd, 
Idea  of  Divine  Rule  in  the  Ancient  East  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1948),  Samuel 
Noah  Kramer,  The  Sacred  Marriage  Rite:  Aspects  of  Faith,  Myth,  and  Ritual  in  Ancient 
Sumer  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1969),  and  Thorkild  Jacobsen,  The  Trea- 
sures of  Darkness:  A  History  of  Mesopotamian  Religion  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1976).  Among  the  writings  of  the  Classicists  influenced  by  Frazer  who  styled  them- 
selves Cambridge  Ritualists,  note  Jane  Ellen  Harrison,  Themis:  A  Study  of  the  Social  Ori- 
gins of  Greek  Religion  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1912),  eadem,  Prolegomena  to  the 
Study  of  Greek  Religion  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1922),  and  Gilbert 
Murray,  Four  Stages  of  Greek  Religion  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1912). 
Also  useful  are  Robert  Ackerman,  The  Myth  and  Ritual  School:  J.G.  Frazer  and  the  Cam- 
bridge Ritualists  (New  York:  Garland,  1991),  Robert  Segal,  ed.,  Ritual  and  Myth:  Robert- 
son Smith,  Frazer,  Hooke,  and  Harrison  (New  York:  Garland,  1996)  and  idem,  The  Myth 
and  Ritual  Theory.  An  Anthology  (Mealden,  MA:  Blackwell,  1998). 

6  The  chief  exception  is  Geo  Widengren,  whose  sense  of  Iranian  sacred  kingship  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Frazer,  but  mediated  by  Georges  Dumezil,  he  festin  d'immortalite: 
Etude  de  mythologie  comparee  indo-europeenne  (Paris:  Librairie  Orientaliste  Paul  Geuth- 
ner,  1924)  and  idem,  Le  problime  des  centaures:  Etude  de  mythologie  comparee  indo- 
europeenne  (Paris:  Librairie  Orientaliste  Paul  Geuthner,  1929).  See,  for  instance,  Geo 
Widengren,  Religionens  Varld  (Stockholm:  Svenska  Kyrkans  Diakonstyrelses,  1953), 
pp.  201-9,  Stand  und  Aufgaben  der  iranischen  Religionsgeschichte  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill, 
1955),  pp.  51-55,  "The  Sacral  Kingship  of  Iran,*'  in  La  Regalita  sacra.  Contributial  tema 
delV  VIII  Congresso  Internazionale  di  Storia  delle  Religioni  (Leiden:  EJ.  Brill,  1959), 
pp.  242-57,  Die  Religionen  Irans,  op  cit.,  pp.  41-49,  "La  royaute  de  l'lran  antique, "  Acta 
Iranica  1  (1974):  84-89,  and  "Die  Neujahrsfest  im  alten  Iran,"  Iranzamin  2/2  (1983): 
35-42.  Less  important,  but  worth  noting  is  John  W.  Richards,  "Sacral  Kings  of  Iran," 
Mankind  Quarterly  20  (1979):  143-60. 

7  See  Richard  N.  Frye,  "The  Charisma  of  Kingship  in  Ancient  Iran,"  Iranica  Antiqua 
4  (1964):  36-54,  Rudiger  Schmitt,  "Konigtum  im  alten  Iran,"  Saeculum  28  (1977):  384- 
95,  Root  King  and  Kingship  in  Achaemenid  Art,  op  cit.,  Jacques  Duchesne-Guillemin, 
"La  royaute*  iranienne  et  le  xvardnah"  in  Gherardo  Gnoli,  ed.,  Iranica  (Naples:  Istituto 
per  lo  Studio  del  Medio  ed  Estremo  Oriente,  1979),  pp.  375-86,  Frei  and  Koch,  Reichs- 
idee  und  Reichsorganisation  im  Perserreich,  op  cit.,  Gherardo  Gnoli,  "Note  sullo 
xvarznah,"  Acta  Iranica  23  (1984):  207-18,  Amelie  Kuhrt,  "The  Achaemenid  concept  of 
Kingship,"  Iran  22  (1984):  156-60,  Ahn,  Religiose  Herrscherlegitimation  im  Achaemeni- 
dischen  Iran,  op  cit.  and  Lincoln,  Religion,  Empire,  and  Torture,  op  cit. 
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energies  on  a  single  Iranian  datum.  This  is  the  set  of  relief  sculptures 
adorning  the  steps  of  the  Apadana,  an  enormous  reception  hall  in  the 
palace  complex  of  Persepolis.  In  these  images  (Figure  9.1),  they  thought 
they  saw  evidence  of  a  New  Year's  festival  involving  the  ritual  enact- 
ment of  mythic  dramas,  through  which  kingship  and  the  cosmos  itself 
were  annually  renewed  as  the  king  slew  dragons,  overcame  chaos,  and 
revitalized  the  earth,  crops,  and  seasons.8  Some  adherents  of  the  theory 


8  Crucial  to  this  view  was  interpretation  of  a  relief  sculpture  from  Persepolis  in  which  a 
lion  overcame  a  bull  (see  below)  as  having  calendric  and  zodiacal  significance  denoting  the 
New  Year  as  the  moment  when  the  constellation  Leo  succeeded  that  of  Taurus.  Such  was 
argued  by  Ernst  Herzfeld,  Iran  in  the  Ancient  East  (London:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1941),  p.  251,  Arthur  Upham  Pope,  "Persepolis  as  a  ritual  city,"  Archaeology  10  (1957): 
123-30,  "Persepolis  as  a  ritual  city,"  op  cit,  p.  128,  Willy  Hartner  and  Richard  Ettinghau- 
sen,  "The  Conquering  Lion— The  life  Cycle  of  a  Symbol,"  Oriens  17(1964):  161-71,  but 
is  quite  unlikely,  as  shown  by  Nylander,  "Al-Beruni  and  Persepolis,"  op  cit.,  pp.  141^44. 
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went  so  far  as  to  describe  Persepolis  as  a  ritual  city,  whose  sole  raison 
d'etre  was  the  annual  performance  of  this  ceremony.9 

Heady  stuff,  but  very  little  supported  by  any  evidence  of  the  Achae- 
menian  period.  To  compensate  for  this  inconvenient  fact,  adherents  of 
the  thesis  relied  on  comparative  materials  (esp.  the  Aldtu  ritual)  and 
anachronistic  testimonies  (esp.  al-Berunl's  description  of  the  Sassanian 
Now  Roz)  to  constitute  the  Apadana  reliefs  as  one  more  example  of  the 
patterns  they  knew  so  well  from  elsewhere.  For  a  time,  they  succeeded 
in  getting  their  ideas  taken  seriously,  but  the  hearing  they  obtained 
brought  with  it  critical  evaluation,  in  the  wake  of  which,  the  Frazerian 
balloon  deflated  that  much  further,10 

II 

As  we  noted  in  Chapter  Six,  scholarship  since  the  1960s  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  Apadana  reliefs  depict  a  procession  of  tribute-bearers 
drawn  from  every  province  of  the  empire  bringing  distinctive  goods  to 
the  Achaemenian  king.11  Although  most  contemporary  authors  would 
grant  that  the  payment  of  tribute  had  a  certain  ceremonial  aspect,  few 
would  explain  this  via  a  discourse  of  sacred  kingship  and  rituals  of 

9  This  was  argued  by  Pope  "Persepolis  as  a  ritual  city,"  idem,  "Persepolis  considered 
as  a  ritual  city,"  Ghirshman,  "Notes  iraniennes  VH:  a  propos  de  Persepolis,"  Kurt  Erd- 
mann,  "Persepolis  —  Daten  und  Deutungen,"  Mitteilungen  der  Deutschen  Orient  Gesell- 
schaft  92  (1960):  21-47  and  James  Fennelly,  "The  Persepolis  Ritual,"  Biblical  Archeol- 
ogy 43  (1980):  135-62. 

10  The  most  telling  critiques  are  Nylander,  "Al-Beruiu  and  Persepolis,"  op  cit.,  Peter 
Calmeyer,  "Textual  Sources  for  the  Interpretation  of  Achaemenian  Palace  Decorations," 
op  cit.,  idem,  "Dareios  in  Bagestana  und  Xerxes  in  Persepolis:  zur  parataktischen  Kom- 
position  achaimenidischer  Herrscherdarstellungen,"  Visible  Religion  4-5  (1985-86): 
76-95,  Sancisi-Weerdenburg,  "Nowruz  at  Persepolis,"  and  Imanpour,  "The  Function  of 
Persepolis,"  op  cit. 

11  On  the  reliefs,  see  Walser,  Die  Volkerschaften  auf  den  Reliefs  von  Persepolis, 
Hinz,  Altiranische  Funde  und  Forschungen,  pp.  95-1 14,  Schmidt,  Persepolis  3:  108-20, 
Tilia,  Studies  and  Restorations  at  Persepolis,  Root,  King  and  Kingship  in  Achaemenid 
Art,  pp.  227-84,  Ali  Shahpur  Shahbazi,  "New  Aspects  of  Persepolitan  Studies,"  Gymna- 
sium 85  (1978):  487-500,  Jacobs,  "Persepolisdelegationen  und  Satrapienordnung,"  Leo 
Trtimpelmann,  "Zu  den  Gebauden  von  Persepolis  und  ihrer  Funktion,"  in  H.  Koch  and 
D.N.  MacKenzie,  eds.,  Kunstf  Kultur  und  Geschichte  der  Achdmenidenzeit  (Berlin: 
D.  Reimer,  1983),  pp.  225-37,  Klaus  Koch,  "Die  Volkerrepresentanten  auf  den  Reliefs 
von  Persepolis  und  den  achaimenidischen  Grabern,"  Stronach,  "The  Apadana,"  Nicho- 
las Cahill,  "The  Treasury  at  Persepolis:  Gift-giving  at  the  City  of  the  Persians,"  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Archaeology  89  (1985):  373-89,  Jamzadeh,  "The  Apadana  Reliefs  and 
the  Metaphor  of  Conquest,"  and  Hachmann,  "Die  Volkerschaften  auf  den  Bildwerken 
von  Persepolis." 
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renewal,  rather  than  one  of  imperial  protocol,  for  example.12  There  are 
alternatives,  however,  to  the  abuses  of  Frazerian  comparatism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  principled  —  but  anachronistic  —  insistence  on  treating 
ancient  political  institutions  as  wholly  secular  in  nature.  For  in  antiquity, 
neither  kingship,  nor  tribute,  nor  much  else  for  that  matter,  can  be  prop- 
erly understood  without  some  reference  to  religion,  insofar  as  all  ideol- 
ogy tended  to  be  couched  in  a  religious  idiom.  For  it  is  only  with  the 
Enlightenment  that  religion  came  to  be  viewed  and  organized  as  one 
cultural  system  among  others  (politics,  economy,  literature,  art,  philoso- 
phy, fashion,  etc.),  all  of  which  enjoy  relative  independence.  Previously, 
religion  was  constituted  as  a  uniquely  privileged  transcendent  system  of 
culture  that  encompassed,  structured,  disciplined,  and  permeated  all  oth- 
ers. And,  as  a  result  of  the  extent  to  which  those  other  systems  were 
informed,  even  controlled  by  the  religious,  none  of  them  can  be  under- 
stood as  fully  secular  in  the  modern  sense. 

On  general  principles,  I  am  thus  inclined  to  think  the  tributary  prac- 
tices depicted  in  the  Apadana  reliefs  had  a  certain  religious  significance, 
although  not  of  the  sort  normally  associated  with  Frazerian  models  of 
sacred  kingship.  To  demonstrate  this,  however,  depends  on  close  consid- 
eration of  the  Achaemenian  evidence,  most  important  of  all  the  reliefs 
themselves  and  the  four  inscriptions  placed  on  the  south  retaining  wall 
of  Persepolis  (original  site  of  entry  to  the  palace  complex).  As  has  been 
generally  recognized,  the  physical  placement  of  these  inscriptions  sug- 
gests they  were  meant  to  form  a  coherent  set,  and  this  is  also  evident  in 
their  use  of  language.  For  although  most  Achaemenian  inscriptions  are 
trilingual  (Old  Persian,  Elamite,  and  Akkadian),  the  same  three  lan- 
guages are  distributed  among  these  inscriptions,  such  that  reading  left  to 
right,  the  first  two  are  in  Old  Persian  (DPd  and  DPe),  the  third  in  Elam- 
ite (DPf),  and  the  last  in  Akkadian  (DPg).  As  a  set,  they  thus  make  a 
statement  about  unity  and  diversity,  while  also  describing  linguistic  and 
political  relations  at  the  central  core  of  the  empire.  Three  different  lan- 
guages and  peoples  cooperate  in  the  central  administration,  but  one  — 
the  Persian  rulers  and  their  native  tongue  —  outranked  the  others,  as 

12  To  date,  discussions  of  tribute  have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  their  religious 
dimension,  but  have  been  understandably  concerned  with  issues  of  political  economy. 
See,  above  all,  Koch,  "Steuern  in  der  achamenidischen  Persis,"  Briant,  Rois,  tributes,  et 
paysans,  idem,  "Guerre,  tribut,  et  forces  productives  dans  rempire  achemenide,"  Dia- 
logues d'histoire  ancienne  12  (1986):  33-48,  Raymond  Descat,  "Mn6simachos,  Herodote 
et  le  systeme  tributaire  achemenide,"  Revue  des  etudes  anciennes  87  (1985):  97-112, 
Briant  and  Herrenschmidt  Le  tribut  dans  V empire  perse ,  and  Sancisi-Weerdenburg, 
"Baji,"op  cit. 
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marked  by  both  number  and  sequence  (although  it  may  be  that  the  two 
inscriptions  in  Old  Persian  are  meant  to  represent  the  Persians  first  and 
then  the  Medes).13 

For  our  purposes,  the  most  convenient  point  of  departure  is  the  inscrip- 
tion known  as  DPg,  written  in  Akkadian,  which  begins  with  an  account 
of  creation.  This  is  not  unusual,  for  70%  (23/33)  of  the  Achaemenian 
inscriptions  that  contain  more  than  two  paragraphs  begin  in  the  same 
fashion.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  cosmogonic  narratives  are  brief,  ste- 
reotyped, and  highly  formulaic.  In  its  opening  passage,  DPg  conforms 
closely  to  the  standard  formulae,  but  as  it  continues,  it  develops  in  ways 
that  are  unique  and  highly  significant.  The  vast  majority  of  variants 
attribute  five  distinct  acts  of  creation  to  the  Wise  Lord  (Ahura  Mazda), 
four  of  which  occurred  at  the  dawn  of  time,  before  history  proper.  In  its 
treatment  of  these  primordial  events,  DPg  follows  conventions,  as  is 
apparent  when  one  compares  it  to  other  variants  for  which  we  have  good 
Akkadian  versions  (Table  9.1).14 

The  contents  here  are  quite  consistent  and  require  little  commentary. 
For  our  purposes,  it  suffices  to  mention  a  few  points  only.  First,  three  of 
the  four  primordial  creations  are  denoted  in  the  singular  (heaven,  earth, 
and  happiness-abundance).  Second,  as  regards  the  remaining  item,  usage 
varies.  While  DPg,  DE,  and  DNa  speak  of  "people"  in  the  plural,  XPa 
speaks  of  "humanity"  in  the  singular  (amelfitu).  In  general,  the  Akkadian 
versions  of  the  Achaemenian  cosmogony  tend  to  employ  the  plural  here, 
but  on  this  point  XPa  follows  the  Old  Persian  variants,  which  consistently 
use  the  singular  (martiya"man,  mankind"),  as  we  have  repeatedly  noted. 

We  have  also  seen  how  he  Lie's  assault  disrupted  primordial  unity, 
peace,  and  "happiness"  (Old  Persian  siydti,  Akkadian  dumqu)  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  history  proper,  i.e.  the  finite  time  when  the 
Wise  Lord  and  the  Lie  struggle  for  supremacy  with  the  world  as  their 
battleground.  The  two  cosmic  powers  do  not  grapple  with  one  another 

13  On  these  inscriptions,  their  placement,  and  their  coherence  as  a  set,  see  A.  S.  Shah- 
bazi,  Old  Persian  Inscriptions  of  the  Persepolis  Platform  (London:  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Iranicarum,  1985),  pp.  15-16,  Clarisse,  Herrenschmidt  1990.  "Nugae  Antico-Persianae," 
Achaemenid  History  4  (1990):  54-60,  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achemenide, 
pp.  97-98,  Schmitt,  Beitrage  zu  altpersischen  Inschriften,  pp.  27-36,  idem  The  Old  Per- 
sian Inscriptions  ofNaqsh-i  Rustam  and  Persepolis,  p.  56.  On  the  extent  to  which  the 
Achaemenian  inscriptions  use  a  language  that  makes  use  of  both  Median  and  Persian 
forms,  see  Pierre  Lecoq,  "La  langue  des  inscriptions  achem^nides,"  Acta  Iranica  3 
(1974):  55-62. 

14  For  the  most  part,  the  Old  Persian  variants  are  identical  in  content  to  the  Akkadian 
versions  presented  here,  but  for  the  purposes  of  precise  analysis,  it  is  preferable  to  com- 
pare DPg  to  variants  written  in  the  same  language. 
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directly,  however.  Instead,  people  —  now  differentiated  morally  and  in 
other  fashions  —  become  foot  soldiers  on  either  side,  while  the  forces  of 
good  are  placed  under  the  leadership  of  a  trusted  individual.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  the  cosmogonic  accounts  narrate  the  Wise  Lord's  fifth  act  of 
creation,  temporally  removed  from  the  first  four,  as  a  response  to  the 
crisis  provoked  by  the  Lie's  invasion.  It  is  on  this  precise  point  that  the 
originality  of  DPg  becomes  evident,  for  it  describes  the  Wise  Lord's 
fifth  creation  in  much  more  elaborate  fashion  than  do  any  of  the  other 
variants  (Table  9.2). 


1  Darius,  Persepolis 
I  (DPg) 

Darius,  Elvend 

Darius,  Naqtt 
Rustam 

Xerxes,  Persepolis% 
(XPa)  J 

Great  is 

the  Wise  Lord, 

who  is 

the  greatest  of 
all  the  gods, 

A  great  god  is 
the  Wise  Lord 

A  great  god  is 
the  Wise  Lord 

A  great  god  is 
the  Wise  Lord 

who  made  sky 

who  created  this 
earth, 

Who  made  sky 

who  created  this 
earth, 

and  earth, 

who  created  that 
sky, 

and  earth, 

who  created  that 
sky, 

who  made 
people, 

who  created 
people, 

and  who  made 
people, 

who  created 
humanity, 

who  gave  all 
happiness  to 
people  living 
therein.15 

who  created  all 
abundance  for 
people.16 

who  created 
happiness  for 
people.17 

who  created 
happiness  for 
humanity.18 

Table  9.1  The  four  primordial  creations,  as  narrated  in  four  variants  of 
the  cosmogony  written  in  Akkadian. 


15  DPg  §1:  Urumazda  rabi  Sa  rabu  ina  muhhi  ilani  gabbi  Sa  SamS  u  erseti  ibnfl  u  niS6 
♦ibnfi,  Sa  dumqi  gabbi  iddinuma  nisi  ina  libbi  baltu.  Text  in  F.  H.,Weissbach,  ed.,  Die 
Keilinschriften  der  Achdmeniden  (Leipzig:  J.C.  Hinrich,  1911),  p.  85.  I  am  grateful  to 
Matt  Stolper  for  his  help  in  translating  this  inscription. 

16  DE  §1  (Babylonian):  ilu  rabu  Ahurumazda,  Sa  qaqqaru  agi  iddinu  Sa  Same  annum 
iddinu  Sa  ummanati  (?)  iddinu  Sa  gabbi  nuhSu  ana  ummanati  (?)  iddinu.  Text  in  Weiss- 
bach,  Keilinschriften  der  Achameniden,  p.  101. 

17  DNa  §1 :  ilu  rabu  Ahurmazda  Sa  SamS  u  erseti  [ib]nu  u  nisi  ibnu  Sa  dumqi  ana  niSI 
iddinu.  Text  in  Weissbach,  Keilinschriften  der  Achameniden,  p.  87. 

18  XPa  §1:  ilu  rabu  Ahurumazda  Sa  qaqqaru  agl  iddinu  Sa  Same  annum  iddinu  Sa 
amelutu  iddinu  Sa  dumqi  ana  amelutu  iddinu.  Text  in  Weissbach,  Keilinschriften  der 
Achameniden,  p.  107. 
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4  Darius,  Persepotis 
(DPg) 

Darius,  Ely  end 

Darius,  Naq$-i 
Rustam 

Xerxes,  PersepoUsi 
(XPa) 

who  made 

1J oTlUS  King 

who  made 

T""\ q »*i 1 1 c  titifr 
LAtllUa  KUlg, 

who  made 

UdTlUS  King 

who  made 
^verxea  King, 

one  over  the 

tyt^v  J  cw  l  cl  v 
ui  c  v  IKJ  usi  y 

existing  kings, 
one  over  the 
previously 
existing  rulers.19 

of  many  kings.20 

one  over  many 

JVJilgo,  UI1C  UVC1 

many  rulers.21 

and  gave  King  Darius  kingship 
over  this  broad  earth, 

which  has  many  lands/peoples 
in  it: 

Persia,  Media,  and  other  lands/ 
peoples 

with  other  languages, 

with  mountains  and  plains, 

on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
(lit.:  the  bitter  river)  and  the 
far  side  of  the  ocean, 

on  this  side  of  the  desert 
(lit.:  the  land  of  thirst)  and 
the  far  side  of  the  desert.22 

Table  9.2  The  fifth  act  of  creation,  as  narrated  in  four  variants  of 
the  cosmogony  written  in  Akkadian. 


Obviously,  all  of  these  texts  are  concerned  to  represent  the  King  as  pos- 
sessing a  divine  charisma  in  the  most  literal  sense.  Called  by  the  Wise 
Lord,  he  serves  as  the  instrument  through  whom  the  divine  purpose  is  to 
be  accomplished  on  earth.  Somewhat  less  obviously,  the  same  passages 

10  DE  §1:  Sa  ana  DariamuS  Sarru  ibnfl,  iSten  ina  Sarrani  mahrutu,  iSten  ina  mute'ime 
mahrfltu.  Text  in  Weissbach,  Keilinschriften  der  Achdmeniden,  p.  101. 

20  DNa  §  1 :  [Sa]  ana  DariamuS  Sarru  Sa  Sarrani  madutu  ibnfl.  Text  in  Weissbach,  Kei- 
linschriften der  Achdmeniden,  p.  87. 

21  XPa  §1:  Sa  ana  HiSiarSi  Sarru  ibnfl  iSten  ina  Sarrani  madutu  iSten  ina  mute'ime 
madutu.  Text  in  Weissbach,  Keilinschriften  der  Achdmeniden,  p.  107. 

22  DPg  §1 :  Sa  ana  DariamuS  Sarru  ibnfl  u  ana  DariamuS  Sarri  Sarriitu  iddinu  ina  qaqqar 
aga"  rapSatu  Sa  matati  madetu  ina  libbiSu  Parsu  Madaya  u  matati  Sanetima  liSanu  SanTtu,  Sa 
Sadi  u  matu  Sa  ahana  aga  Sa  nar  marratu  u  ahullua  ulli  Sa  nar  marratu  Sa  ah  ana  aga  Sa 
qaqqar  sumama'Itu  u  ahullua  ulli  Sa  qaqqar  sumama'itu.  Text  in  Weissbach,  Keilinschrif- 
ten der  Achdmeniden,  p.  85. 
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also  address  the  issue  of  unity  and  diversity,  for  they  implicitly  acknowl- 
edge that  as  a  result  of  the  Lie's  action,  humanity  has  fractured  into 
multiple  groups,  each  of  which  produces  its  own  leaders,  who  style 
themselves  as  kings,  and  this  situation  produces  the  possibility  of  com- 
petition, rivalry,  warfare,  bloodshed,  disorder,  and  terrible  suffering.  The 
solution  to  this,  as  suggested  by  the  phrases  that  name  Darius  "one  king 
over  many  kings,  one  ruler  over  many  rulers,"  is  for  the  many  to  be 
encompassed  by  the  one,  as  all  other  kings  (and  all  other  peoples)  accept 
the  leadership  of  God's  chosen:  the  Achaemenian  monarch. 

Whereas  all  other  variants  signal  this  set  of  (complex  and  tendentious) 
ideas  with  a  single  well-chosen  phrase,  DPg  alone  develops  the  issues  at 
length.  It  thus  announces  that  the  Wise  Lord  conferred  not  just  kingship 
on  Darius,  but  universal  kingship:  "kingship  over  this  broad  earth"  and, 
going  further,  it  reflects  on  the  relation  of  unity  and  diversity  within  his 
domain  by  specifying  that  the  "broad  earth"  over  which  the  king  rules  has 
"many  lands  and  peoples  in  it."  And  here,  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  the 
standard  royal  titulary  ended  by  naming  Achaemenian  rulers  "King  of 
lands/peoples,  King  in  this  earth,"  with  the  further  understanding  that  the 
term  translated  as  "earth"  (Old  Persian  bumi)  also  denoted  the  empire.23 

DPg  then  offers  a  set  of  binary  oppositions  that  organize  the  catego- 
ries into  which  lands  and  peoples  have  been  divided:  the  divisions  to  be 
overcome,  if  primordial  unity  and  perfection  are  to  be  restored.  As 
regards  peoples,  the  primary  division  is  that  between  those  of  the  abso- 
lute center  (Persians  and  Medes),  as  opposed  to  all  others,  with  language 
as  the  chief  index  of  diversity.  As  regards  lands,  three  interrelated  bina- 
ries are  introduced:  high/low  (mountains  and  plains),  wet/dry  (sea  and 
desert),  near/far  (this  side  and  that  side  of  the  sea  or  desert).  Implicitly, 
these  also  encode  a  hierarchy  of  values,  suggesting  that  the  ideal  terrain 
is  neither  high  nor  low,  neither  so  wet  as  to  be  chaotic  (the  sea),  nor  so 
dry  as  to  be  arid  (the  desert),  but  a  land  whose  water  is  sweet  and  not 
salt  or  bitter  (see  further,  Chapter  Twenty-seven),  producing  an  environ- 
ment both  moist  and  fertile.  Presumably,  it  was  understood  that  this  was 
the  situation  of  the  earth  as  originally  created,  and  that  the  diversity 
introduced  by  the  Lie's  assault  was  a  diversity  of  inferior  forms,  for  each 
separate  terrain  came  to  achieve  its  unique  identity  only  in  the  degree  to 
which  it  deviated  from  primordial  perfection,  becoming  a  bit  more  dry, 
a  bit  more  salt,  a  bit  more  high  and  rocky,  a  bit  more  low  and  swampy, 
etc.  as  a  mark  of  its  fallen  state. 

Fragmentation  of  original  unity  thus  produced  multiple  different  lands, 
each  with  its  own  distinctive  people,  speaking  their  own  language,  and 

23  As  established  by  Herrenschmidt,  "Designation  de  Tempife,"  op  ciL 
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differing  from  all  others  in  its  institutions,  habits,  character,  and  culture. 
What  is  more,  each  land  —  by  virtue  of  its  different  climate  and  terrain 

—  was  capable  of  supporting  different  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
while  the  earth  itself  harbored  different  minerals,  ores,  and  other 
resources.  Some  areas  were  richer,  others  more  poor,  but  none  possessed 
everything,  and  insofar  as  all  lands  and  peoples  lacked  certain  goods 
(understanding  "goods"  not  only  in  an  economic  sense,  but  also  with 
broader  moral,  aesthetic,  and  religious  implications),  general  wellbeing 
and  contentment  were  compromised.  Alternatively,  one  could  say  that 
the  unified,  perfect,  primordial  happiness  that  the  Wise  Lord  created  for 
humanity  as  the  last  of  his  original  acts  had  been  fractured  and  pieces  of 
it  distributed  across  the  now-diversified  globe.  It  is  this  situation  that  the 
fifth  act  of  creation  was  meant  to  redress,  and  the  continuation  of  DPg 

—  which  is  unparalleled  in  any  other  inscription  —  describes  how  this 
might  be  accomplished. 

King  Darius  says:  Under  protection  of  the  Wise  Lord,  these  are  the  lands/ 
peoples,  who  made  this  (palace)  that  is  made  here:24  Persia,  Media,  and 
other  lands/peoples,  with  other  languages,  with  mountains  and  plains,  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean  and  on  the  far  side  of  the  ocean,  on  this  side  of  the 
desert  and  the  far  side  of  desert,  according  to  the  order  I  gave  them.25 

What  Darius  describes  is  the  reunification  of  peoples  across  all  the  lines  that 
divide  them.  At  his  command,  all  assemble  at  Persepolis  and  the  palace  itself 
is  the  product  of  their  coordinated,  cooperative,  unified-and-unifying  labor.26 
But  how  was  this  accomplished?  The  other  inscriptions  that  accompany 
DPg  on  the  city's  south  wall  help  address  that  question. 

24  Weissbach,  Keilinschriften  der  Achameniden,  p.  85  read  ip-hu-rum,  and  his  reading 
was  accepted  by  the  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  1/1:  261,  which  cites 
him  and  translates  the  relevant  phrase  "these  are  the  nations  which  gathered  here."  After 
studying  the  text  once  again  in  situ,  George  Cameron  revised  Weissbach  on  this  and  other 
points.  His  translation  appeared  in  Schmidt  Persepolis  1:  63,  where  the  same  phrase  is 
rendered  "these  (are)  the  countries  which  did  this  which  was  done  here."  At  p.  62  n20, 
Schmidt  stated  that  Cameron  had  prepared  a  new  transcription  of  the  text  that  ought  be 
separately  published,  but  apparently  this  was  never  done.  Matt  Stolper  informs  me  (per- 
sonal communication,  9  January  2007)  that  having  consulted  all  published  photographs  of 
the  inscription,  he  takes  the  text  to  be  defective,  but  believes  that  Weissbach' s  ip-hu-rum 
(from  the  verb  pahdru,  "to  gather  [intransitive]")  is  impossible,  given  details  of  the  epig- 
raphy evident  in  Schmidt's  Plate  7b.  Possible  and  preferable  is  ep-$u,  from  the  verb  epeSu 
"to  make,  do,  build;"  also  possible  is  ib-nu,  "they  made/built."  Presumably,  this  is  what 
Cameron  also  concluded. 

25  DPg  §2:  DariamuS  Sarru  iqabbi  ina  silli  Sa  Urumazda  aganetu  matatl  Sa  agS  Ipusa, 
§a  akanna  epSu  Parsu  Madaya  u  matati  madetu  Sanetima  HSanu  SanTtu,  Sa  sadi  u  matu  Sa 
ahana  aga  §a  nar  marratu  u  ahullua  ulli  §a  nar  marratu  3a  ah  an  a.  aga  §a  qaqqar  sumama'Itu 
u  ahullua  ulli  §a  qaqqar  sumama'Ttu  libbti  §a  anaku  teme  aSkunuSunu. 

26  DSf,  DS,  and  DSaa  describe  the  palace  Darius  built  at  Susa  as  the  result  of  a  similar 
process,  and  do  so  in  some  detail.  See  further  Chapter  Twenty. 
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DPe  also  signals  its  interest  in  the  problem  of  unity  and  diversity,  albeit  in 
subtle  fashion.  Thus,  whereas  the  Achaemenian  ruler  is  always  given  the 
title  "King  of  lands/peoples,"  only  DPe  calls  him  "King  of  lands/peoples, 
of  which  there  are  many''  (xSdyaOiya  dahyunam  tayaisdm  parunam).  Like 
many  other  inscriptions,  it  follows  the  royal  titulary  with  a  list  of  the 
numerous  lands/peoples  (Old  Persian  dahydva)  that  have,  to  date,  been 
encompassed  within  the  empire.  Unlike  the  others,  however,  it  specifies 
the  instrument  through  which  this  has  been  accomplished  (Table  9.3). 

If  all  the  inscriptions  consistently  and  obsessively  proclaim  the  king 
as  God's  chosen,  DPe  is  unique  in  acknowledging  the  Persian  army 
(more  precisely,  the  nation  in  arms,  hard)  as  the  instrument  through 
which  the  king  subjugated  other  lands/peoples.  In  its  closing  paragraph, 
this  text  goes  further  still  as  Darius  advises  his  successors  on  how  they 
can  complete  the  divinely-enjoined  project  he  began. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  If  you  should  think  thus  —  "May  I  not  fear  from 
any  other"  —  (then)  protect  this  Persian  people/army.  If  the  Persian  people/ 
army  should  be  protected,  happiness  will  he  undestroyed  for  the  longest  time?7 

As  this  passage  —  which  we  considered  in  Chapter  Seven  and  which  we 
will  consider  again  in  Chapter  Twenty-four  —  makes  clear,  the  issue  is 
not  just  conquest  or  pacification  in  a  narrow  military  sense,  but  the  res- 
toration of  primordial  happiness  and  the  accomplishment  of  God's  will 
for  humanity.  Thus,  Old  Persian  Siydti,  which  means"happiness,"  occurs 
twenty-three  times  in  the  corpus  of  Achaemenian  inscriptions.  All  other 
occurrences  save  one  (to  be  considered  in  Chapter  Fifteen)  are  in  vari- 
ants of  the  cosmogonic  account,  where  it  always  denotes  the  last  of  the 
Wise  Lord's  original  creations:  "happiness  for  mankind"  (Siydti... 
martiyahya)?%  Considering  DPe  §§2  and  3  together,  we  come  to  under- 
stand that  the  Persian  army  was  responsible  for  three  interrelated  accom- 
plishments: 1)  it  inspired  fear  in  all  other  lands/peoples;  2)  this  led  those 
lands  and  peoples  to  pay  tribute  (bdji)  to  the  Persian  king;  3)  this  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  happiness  that  "will  be  undestroyed  for  the  longest 
time,"  i.e.  an  enduring  —  but  not  yet  eternal  —  happiness  that  comes 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Pax  Persiana,  imposed  by  military  force. 

27  DPe  §3:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsaya9iya:  yadi  ava9a  maniyahai:  haca  aniyana  ma  trsam, 
imam  Parsam  karam  padi;  yadi  kara  Parsa  pata  ahati,  hay  a  duvaiStam  SiyatiS  ax§ata\ 

28  On  the  semantics  of  this  highly  significant  term,  see  Herrenschmidt,  "Vieux-perse 
&>zri,"Kellens,  "L'ame  entre  le  cadavre  et  le  paradis,"  pp.  34-38,  Andrea  Piras,  "A  proposito  di 
annco-persiano  Siyati"  Studi  Orientali  e  Linguistici  5  (1994-95):  91-97  and  Chapter  One  above. 
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Darius, 
j  Persepolis 

Darius, 
Bisitun 

Darius, 
Susa 

Darius,  Susa  and  1 
NaqS-J  Rustam,  j 
Xerxes,    «  | 
PersepoUs  j 

Proclaims  Darius 
the  King: 

Proclaims  Darius 
the  King: 

Proclaims  Darius 
the  King: 

Proclaims  Darius 
the  King: 

inese  are  the 
lands/peoples  that 
came 
to  me. 

Ine  Wise  Lord 
bestowed  on  me 
the  kingship/ 
kingdom  which  is 
great,  which  has 

gOCHJ  people,  lie 

made  me  king  in 
this  earth/empire. 

By  the  Wise  Lord's 
will, 

By  the  Wise  Lord's 
will, 

By  the  Wise  Lord's 
will, 

By  the  Wise  Lord's 
will, 

these  are  the 
lands/peoples 

these  are  the 
lands/peoples 

these  are  the 
lands/peoples 

that  I  took  hold  of 

I  was  king  of 
them.29 

of  whom  I  became 
king.30 

that  I  seized  far 
from  Persia. 

with  this  Persian 
people/army. 

They  feared  me. 

I  ruled  over  them. 

They  bore  me 
tribute.31 

They  bore  me 
tribute.32 

Table  9.3  Introductory  formulae  preceding  lists  of  lands/peoples 
under  Achaemenian  rule. 


29  DB  §6  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  ima  dahyava,  taya  mana  patiyaiSa,  vaSna 
Auramazdaha  adamSam  xSayaGiya  aham.  After  the  list  of  lands/peoples  has  been  given, 
DB  §7  continues:  "Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  These  lands/peoples  that  came  to  me,  by 
the  Wise  Lord's  will  they  were  subject  to  me.  They  bore  me  tribute.  What  was  pro- 
claimed to  them  by  me,  by  night  or  by  day,  that  was  done."  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaOiya: 
ima  dahyava,  taya  mana  patiyaiSa,  vaSna  Auramazdaha  mana  bandaka  ahanta,  mana  bajim 
abaranta,  tayaSam  hacama  aOanhya  xSapanva  raucapativa,  ava  akunavayanta. 

30  DSm  §2:  8ati  DarayavauS  X§  AMmai  xsacam  frabara  taya  vazrkam  taya  umarti- 
yam.  mam  xSayaGiyam  ahyaya  bumiya  akunauS  vaSna  AMha  ima  dahyava  tayaiSam  adam 
xSayaGiya  abavam. 

31  DPe  §2:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  vaSna  Auramazdaha  ima  dahyava,  taya  adam 
adarSi  hada  ana  Pars  a  kara,  taya  hacama  atrsa,  mana  bajim  abara. 

32  DSe  §3  =  DNa  §3  =  XPh  §3:  Gati  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  vasna  Auramazdaha  ima 
dahyava,  taya  adam  agrbayam  apataram  haca  Parsa.  adamSam  patiyaxSayai.  mana  bajim 
abara(ha).  There  follows  one  other  phrase  before  the  list  commences  ("That  which  was 
proclaimed  to  them  by  me,  that  they  did.  My  law  —  that  held  them."  tayaSam  hacama 
aGanhya,  ava  akunava.  datam  taya  mana  avadis  adaraya). 
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IV 

If  DPg  describes  the  unity  of  the  original  cosmos,  fresh  from  the  Wise 
Lord's  hand,  and  contrasts  this  with  the  lacerated  state  that  characterizes 
existence  in  historic  time,  DPe  speaks  of  the  way  to  begin  reversing  this 
fall  from  perfection,  identifying  the  Achaemenian  king  and  the  Persian 
army  as  prime  agents  in  the  process.  DPd  pursues  the  argument  further 
still,  indicating  why  this  role  fell  to  the  Persians  and  identifying  the 
obstacles  they  had  to  overcome  in  order  to  fulfill  their  mission.  As 
regards  the  former  point,  the  assertion  is  simple  enough. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  This  land/people  Persia,  which  the  Wise  Lord 
bestowed  on  me,  is  good,  having  good  horses  and  having  good  people,  by  the 
will  of  the  Wise  Lord  and  of  me,  Darius  the  King,  it  feels  no  fear  of  any  other.33 

Three  points  are  worth  making.  First,  the  adjective  naiba,  which  here 
modifies  Persia,  is  a  religiously  charged  term  that  connotes  an  aesthetic 
and  ethical  status  attuned  to  the  divine.34  Although  the  word  occurs  eight 
times,  only  Persia  and  the  Persian  kingship  (or  kingdom,  the  semantic 
range  of  xSaqa  encompasses  both)35  are  said  to  be  naiba  by  nature.36 

33  DPd  §2:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  iyam  dahyauS  Parsa,  tayam  mana  Auramazda 
frabara,  haya  naiba  uvaspa  umartiya,  vasna  Auramazdaha  manaca  DarayavahauS  xsayaGi- 
yahya  haca  aniyana  nai  trsati.  The  most  extensive  study  of  this  inscription,  with  particular 
attention  to  its  rhetorical  structure  is  Wolfgang  Lentz,  "Der  Aufbau  der  vierten  Darius- 
Inschrift  von  Persepolis  (DPd),"  in  Indogermanica.  Festschrift  fur  Wolfgang  Krause 
(Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter,  1960),  pp.  94-105. 

34  On  the  semantics  and  significance  of  Old  Persian  naiba,  see  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p. 
192  and  Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  pp.  266-67,  with  comparison  to  Ossetic  (Iron) 
noib  "holy.** 

35  On  xfaga,  see  Benveniste,  Vocabulaire  des  institutions  indo-europiennes  2:  18-20, 
Bernfried  Schlerath,  Das  Konigtum  im  Rig-  und  Atharvaveda.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  indoger- 
manischen  Kulturgeschichte  (Wiesbaden:  Steiner,  1960),  pp.  125-31,  Gherardo  Gnoli, 
"Note  su  xSdyaOiya  e  xfaga"  in  Jan  Bergman,  et  al,  eds.,  Ex  orbe  religionum:  Studia 
Geo  Widengren  oblatal  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1972),  pp.  88-97,  idem,  "Ancora  su  antico- 
persiano  xSaga"  in  Michaele  Bernardini  and  Natalia  L.  Tornesello,  eds.,  Scritti  in  onore 
di  Giovanni  M.  D'Erme  (Naples:  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Napoli,  L'Orientale,  2005),  pp. 
557-82,  idem,  "Old  Persian  xfaga-,  Middle  Persian  $ahr,  Greek  £Gvo<;,'*  in  Maria  Mac- 
uch,  et  al.,  eds.,  Iranian  Languages  and  Texts  from  Iran  and  Turan:  Ronald  E.  Emmerick 
Memorial  Volume  (Wiesbaden:  Harrassowitz,  2007),  pp.  109-18,  and  Rudiger  Schmitt, 
"Tradition  und  Innovation.  Zu  indoiranischen  Formeln  und  Fugungen  im  Altpersischen," 
in  Jay  Jasanoff,  et  al.,  eds.,  Mir  Curad.  Studies  in  Honor  of  Calvert  Watkins  (Innsbruck: 
Innsbrucker  Beitrage  zur  Sprachwissenschaft,  1998),  pp.  638-43. 

36  Note  also  DSp  §1 :  "Great  is  the  Wise  Lord,  greatest  of  the  gods.  He  created  Darius 
(as)  king.  He  bestowed  on  him  the  kingship/kingdom,  which  is  good  {naiba),  having  good 
chariots,  having  good  horses,  having  good  people.*'  Auramazda  vazrka  haya  maGiSta 
baganam  hau  Darayavaum  XSyam  ada  haugai  xsagam  frabara  taya  naibam  taya  uraOaram 
uvaspam  umartiyam. 
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Uniquely  gifted,  Persia  possess  animate  resources  —  good  men  and 
good  horses  —  that  give  it  an  advantage  over  all  other  lands/peoples,  but 
insofar  as  these  are  a  gift  of  God,  they  bring  with  them  a  divine  respon- 
sibility. Everything  else  described  as  "good"  (naiba)  becomes  so  only 
as  the  result  of  some  constructive  action  undertaken  by  the  Persian  king, 
as  in  the  following  examples. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  When  the  Wise  Lord  made  me  king  in  this 
earth/empire,  by  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  I  made  all  (things)  good  (naibam).37 

Proclaims  Xerxes  the  King:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  I  made  this  Gate  of 
All  Lands/ Peoples.  Much  other  good  (naibam)  was  made  in  Persepolis: 
that  I  made  and  my  father  made  it.  That  which  is  made  that  sees/shows 
itself  to  be  good  (naibam),  all  that  we  made  by  the  Wise  Lord's  will?* 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  Much  that  was  ill-done,  that  I  made  good 
(naibam).  The  lands/peoples  were  seething,  one  smote  the  other.  This  I  did 
by  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  so  that  one  does  not  smite  the  other  any  more.39 

Having  been  given  a  good  land  from  which  to  work,  a  land  blessed  with 
good  men  and  horses  —  who  in  turn  fill  his  armies  —  the  Persian  king 
works  to  make  other  things  good.  And  because  this  task  is  divinely 
ordained,  neither  he,  nor  his  army,  nor  his  people  need  feel  fear  of  any 
other.  Rather,  they  cause  others  to  fear,  submit,  obey,  and  bear  tribute 
(See  further,  Chapter  Twenty-four). 

Immediately  after  commenting  upon  the  fearlessness  of  the  Persian 
land/people,  DPd  proceeds  to  identify  the  three  greatest  forces  that  cause 
fear  and  disrupt  the  state  of  happiness  God  intended  for  humanity.  To 
recover  the  primordial  state  of  unity,  wholeness,  and  bliss,  it  is  thus  nec- 
essary to  vanquish  these  dangers. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  May  the  Wise  Lord  bear  me  aid,  together  with 
all  the  gods,  and  may  the  Wise  Lord  protect  this  land/people  from  the 
enemy  horde,  from  famine,  from  the  Lie.40 


37  DSi  §2:  Gati  DarayavauS  XS  yaGa  AM  mam  XSyam  akunauS  ahyaya  BUya  vasna 
AMha  visam  naibam  akunavam. 

38  XPa  §3:  Gati  XsayarSa  xsayaGiya:  vasna  Auramazdaha  imam  duvarGim  visadahyum 
adam  akunavam;  vasai  aniyasci  naibam  krtam  ana  Parsa,  taya  adam  akunavam  utamai 
taya  pita  akunaus';  tayapati  krtam  vainatai  naibam,  ava  visam  vasna  Auramazdaha  akuma. 

39  DSe  §4:  Gati  DarayavauS  X§:  vasai  taya  duslqtam  aha,  ava  naibam  akunavam. 
dahyava  ayauda,  aniya  aniyam  aja.  ava  adam  akunavam  vasna  Auramazdaha  yaGa  aniya 
aniyam  nai  jati  cina. 

40  DPd  §3:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  mana  Auramazda  upastam  baratu  hada  visaibig 
bagaibiS,  uta  imam  dahyaum  Auramazda  patu  haca  hainaya,  haca  duSiyara,  haca  drauga. 
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Although  this  triad  of  ills  has  often  been  studied  as  a  set,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  understand  them  as  a  sequence.41  Logically  (and  chronologically) 
first  is  the  menace  named  last  in  the  text:  the  Lie,  whose  entry  into  crea- 
tion caused  the  loss  of  unity.  Thus,  whereas  there  is  only  one  Truth, 
falsehood  by  nature  implies  duplicity  in  the  most  literal  sense,  i.e.,  a 
deceptive  duality  that  plays  on  the  difference  between  the  way  things  are 
and  the  way  one's  speech  makes  them  seem  to  be.  The  Lie  thus  mani- 
fests itself  in  countless  ways,  all  of  them  corrosive  of  morality,  harmony, 
decency,  and  order.  Where  true  speech  —  in  the  form  of  promises,  con- 
tracts, treaties,  vows,  oaths,  solemn  pledges,  honest  testimony,  sincere 
acts  of  self-disclosure,  and  the  like  —  binds  people  together,  building 
trust  and  creating  the  basis  for  future  cooperation,  false  speech  does  pre- 
cisely the  opposite,  sowing  mistrust,  confusion,  suspicion,  hostility, 
envy,  resentment,  and  hate.  False  speech  —  in  such  forms  as  perjury, 
heresy,  slander,  fraud,  breach  of  contract,  deceit,  seduction,  beguile- 
ment,  treason,  sedition,  and  so  forth  —  not  only  produces  concrete  harm, 
it  breeds  mistrust  and  resentment,  driving  people  apart  and  leading  them 
to  resolve  their  differences,  not  through  speech  (which  has  proven 
untrustworthy),  but  through  violent  action. 

The  Lie  thus  gives  rise  to  war,  or  at  least  to  the  threat  described  as  the 
"enemy  horde."  Here,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  term  translated  in  this 
fashion  (Old  Persian  haind)  had  the  most  sinister  connotations,  and  was 
used  only  for  non-Persian  troops.42  In  pointed  contrast,  the  much  more 
benign  term  kara  was  reserved  for  the  Persian  army  or,  more  precisely 
for  the  Persian  people-in-arms,  since  this  word  could  also  be  used  of  the 
same  men  when  they  turned  their  energies  to  peaceful  occupations.43 
The  threat  of  an  enemy  horde  (haind)  forced  them  to  put  down  their 
tools  of  productive  labor  and  pick  up  weapons,  with  the  consequence 

41  See  esp.  Benveniste,  "Traditions  indoiraniennes  sur  les  classes  sociales,'*  and 
Panaino,  "haind-,  du&ydra-,  drauga-:  un  confronto  antico-persiano  avestico." 

42  The  daevic  nature  of  Old  Persian  haind  and  its  Avestan  cognate  haend  has  been 
recognized  since  Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  col.  1729  and  the  importance 
of  this  association  has  most  recently  been  emphasized  by  Kellens,  "Trois  reflexions  sur 
la  religion  des  Achemenides,"  pp.  1 15-21.  On  the  systematic  opposition  of  demonic  (dae- 
vic) and  divine  (ahuric)  vocabularies  in  Iranian  languages,  see  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  "Ety- 
mological Studies  in  Ormazdian  and  Ahrimanian  words  in  Avestan,**  in  Jivanji  Jamsedji 
Modi,  ed.,  Spiegel  Memorial  Volume  (Byculla:  British  India  Press,  1908),  pp.  269-89, 
Hermann  Guntert,  Uber  die  ahurischen  und  daevischen  Ausdriicke  im  Awesta  (Heidel- 
berg: Sitzungsberichte  der  Heidelberger  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1914)  and  Louis 
H.  Gray,  "The  'Ahurian*  and  'Daevian*  Vocabularies  in  the  Avesta,"  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  (1927),  pp.  427-41. 

43  Benveniste  Vocabulaire  des  institutions  indo-europiennes  1:  111-12 
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that  when  the  fozra-at-peace  became  the  fazra-at-arms,  the  herds,  fields, 
and  crops  were  abandoned.  Which  is  to  say,  when  the  Lie  had  mani- 
fested itself  so  powerfully  as  to  cause  war,  the  threat  of  the  enemy  horde 
subsequently  led  to  famine. 

Clearly  enough,  the  triple  scourges  were  to  be  confronted  and  over- 
come by  their  opposites.  It  was  not  sufficient,  however,  for  the  Persian 
army  to  vanquish  the  enemy  army  while  fighting  on  the  defensive. 
Rather,  the  Persian  army  had  to  fight  on  behalf  of  Truth,  had  to  conquer 
not  only  its  military  foes,  but  also  the  Lie  that  inspired  them  and  had  to 
do  so  not  just  in  one  battle  or  on  one  terrain,  but  had  to  triumph  over 
falsehood  everywhere.  Only  then  could  all  people  return  to  peaceful 
activities,  generating  prosperity  and  surpluses  sufficient  to  obviate  all 
threat  of  famine.  It  is  this  situation  —  conclusive  defeat  of  the  Lie  by  the 
Truth,  the  triumph  of  the  Persian  army  over  all  others,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  enduring  global  abundance  —  that  Darius  anticipated  in  DPe  §3, 
when  advising  his  successors  "If  the  Persian  army  should  be  protected, 
happiness  will  be  undestroyed  for  the  longest  time."44 

V 

This  brings  us  to  DPf,  the  last  of  the  set  to  be  considered.  After  listing 
Darius's  royal  titles,  the  text  continues  as  follows. 

Says  Darius  the  King:  On  this  terrace,  here  where  this  palace  (or:  for- 
tress) was  built,  previously  there  was  no  palace  built  here.  By  the  Wise 
Lord's  will,  I  built  this  palace.  The  Wise  Lord  and  all  the  gods  desired  that 
this  palace  be  built  and  I  built  it.  I  built  it  solid  and  beautiful,  just  as  I 
desired  it. 

Says  Darius  the  King:  May  the  Wise  Lord  protect  me,  together  with  all  the 
gods,  and  this  palace,  and  also  those  assembled  here  on  this  terrace*5 

In  contrast  to  the  three  other  inscriptions  with  which  this  one  is  grouped, 
DPf  has  an  immediacy  and  an  almost  deictic  quality  to  it.  It  speaks  of 
the  very  place  on  which  it  is  inscribed  and  of  the  people  assembled  on 


44  DPe  §3:  yadi  kara  Parsa  pata  ahati,  haya  duvaiStam  5iyati§  axSata. 

45  DPf:  §2  ak  DariamauS  sunkir  nanri  kat  hima  mur  halmaniS  hi  kuSika  appuka  hima 
halm arriS  inni  ku§ik  zaumin  Uramazdana  hi  halmarriS  u  kuSiya  ak  Uramazda  hi  zila  tuk- 
minina  nap  marpepda  idaka  appa  hi  halmarriS  kuSika  ak  u  kuSiya  kutta  ku§iya  tarma  ak 
sisni  kutta  Sillak  hi  zila  sap  u  tukmana.  ak  Dariamaus'  sunkir  nanri  u  Uramazda  un  nuSkiSni 
nap  marpepda  idaka  ak  kutta  halmarrig  hi  kutta  Barak  kat  hi  ikka  kappaka.  I  am  grateful 
to  Matt  Stolper  for  his  kind  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage. 
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that  place.46  Nothing  in  this  inscription  addresses  the  question  of  who 
these  people  are,  what  brings  them  to  Persepolis,  or  what  is  their  relation 
to  the  building  and  the  king.  All  those  questions,  however,  do  receive 
oblique  attention  in  the  inscription  placed  right  beside  DPf:  DPg,  the 
text  with  which  we  began. 

Under  protection  of  the  Wise  Lord,  these  are  the  landslpeoples  who  made 
this  (palace)  that  is  made  here:  Persia,  Media,  and  other  landslpeoples 
with  other  languages,  with  mountains  and  plains...,  etc.47 

Although  Darius  states  in  DPf  that  he  himself  built  the  palace,  while  giv- 
ing credit  to  all  the  diverse  lands/peoples  of  the  empire  in  DPg,  there  is 
no  contradiction  between  the  two  texts.  Rather,  construction  of  the  capi- 
tal city  is  ultimately  credited  to  the  Wise  Lord,  who  works  through  the 
king,  just  as  the  king  works  through  the  labor  force  that  he  assembled. 
Of  particular  note,  however,  is  the  international  nature  of  that  labor 
force,  which  came  from  every  part  of  the  empire  —  "Persia,  Media,  and 
other  lands/peoples  with  other  languages"  —  bringing  distinctive  skills, 
tools,  and  materials  with  them.  The  palace  is  thus  construed  as  some- 
thing like  the  inverse  image  of  the  Biblical  Tower  of  Babel,  i.e.  the  prod- 
uct of  international  collaboration,  where  human  difference,  as  measured 
by  language,  was  dissolved,  rather  than  created.  Or,  to  put  the  point  back 
into  an  Iranian  frame  of  reference,  the  construction  of  the  palace  consti- 
tuted the  reversal  of  the  Lie's  primordial  assault  and  the  reunification  of 
a  previously  sundered  humanity. 

Ongoing  use  of  the  palace  also  served  to  reunite  peoples  and  goods, 
through  the  ceremonial  presentation  of  tribute.  One  gets  a  better  sense  of 
how  this  act  was  theorized,  however,  when  one  realizes  that  the  tribute 
bearers  depicted  on  the  Apadana  stairs  bore  cow-tributions  of  things  that 
had  been  cfo-tributed  as  the  result  of  the  Lie's  assault,  and  the  ccw-cen- 
tration  of  those  goods  —  also  of  those  peoples  —  at  the  imperial  center 
was  the  means  of  reversing  the  fragmentation  and  strife  that  had  charac- 
terized existence  ever  since. 


46  Other  prayer  formulae  ask  the  Wise  Lord  to  protect  the  King,  his  household,  the 
Persian  land/people,  the  kingship/kingdom,  and  all  that  the  King  has  built  (AsH  §2,  DPd 
§3,  DPh  §2,  DNa  §5,  DSe  §6,  DSf  §4,  DSj  §3,  DSn,  DSs,  DSt  §2,  DH  §2,  XPa  §4,  XPb 
§3,  XPc  §3,  XPf  §5,  XPg,  XPh  §5,  XSc  §2,  XV  §3,  A*Pa  §3,  A2Sa,  A2Sd  §2,  A2Ha  §2, 
A2Hc  §3,  A3Pa  §4,  D2Sa).  No  other  variant,  however,  seeks  divine  protection  for  the 
empire's  subject  peoples.  Here,  once  again,  DPf  is  unique. 

47  DPg  §2:  ina  silli  §a  Urumazda  aganetu  matati  8a  aga  IpuSa  §a  akanna  epsu  Parsu 
Madaya  u  matati  madetu  sanetima  liSanu  §anitu  Sa  Sadi  u  matu... 
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Fig.  9.2  Apadana  reliefs,  detail.  Contrast  the  Babylonian  delegation  above 
(led  by  a  Mede)  with  the  Assyrians  below  (led  by  a  Persian). 
Difference  is  marked  at  every  level:  hats,  robes,  shoes,  beard  and  hair, 
facial  features,  animals,  vessels,  and  gifts. 

The  relief  sculptures  depict  delegations  representing  twenty-three 
lands/peoples  as  they  bring  tribute  to  the  Persian  king.  Each  of  these 
delegations  is  led  toward  him  by  a  Persian  or  Median  official,  and  the 
order  of  the  march  reflects  geographic  distance  from  the  Persian  center. 
There  is,  however,  no  Persian  delegation,  as  Persians  were  exempt  from 
tribute.48  The  first  delegation  is  that  of  the  Medes,  led  in  by  a  Persian, 
after  which  follow  Elamites,  Armenians,  Babylonians,  and  others,  down 
to  Libyans  and  Ethiopians  at  the  end  of  the  file. 

As  we  saw  in  Chapters  Six  and  Seven,  the  relief  carvings  represent 
each  delegation  as  quite  distinct  from  the  others  in  their  physiognomy 
and  clothing.  Painstaking  attention  was  also  given  to  the  animals  each 
delegation  brought  with  it  and  the  material  objects  they  conferred,  down 
to  the  containers  in  which  these  were  carried  (Figures  9.2).  So  much  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  misread  the  images  in  naive  democratic  fashion  as  a 
celebration  of  diversity. 


48  As  noted  by  Herodotus  3.97.  See  also  Wiesehofer,  "Tauta  gar  en  atelea.  Beobach- 
tungen  zur  Abgabenfreiheit  im  Achaimenidenreich,"  op  cit. 
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One  must  carefully  note,  however,  that  the  relief  captures  all  these 
people,  animals,  and  objects  as  they  mount  the  stairs,  which  is  to  say,  in 
their  very  last  moment  of  existence  in  the  state  of  fragmentation  and 
diaspora  that  has  marked  history  since  the  assault  of  the  Lie.  Directly 
they  stand  assembled  upon  the  platform  of  the  Apadana  itself,  all  of 
them  —  animate  and  inanimate  —  will  have  left  their  provincial  identi- 
ties behind  and  been  absorbed  (or  dissolved)  into  the  imperial  whole.  At 
that  moment,  the  state  of  unity  and  "happiness  for  mankind"  that  the 
Wise  Lord  made  the  crown  of  his  original  creation  will  have  been 
restored,  at  least  at  the  imperial  center:  a  microcosm,  where  representa- 
tives of  all  the  lands/peoples  stand  assembled,  so  the  Great  King  can  call 
God's  blessing  upon  them.  Later,  as  surplus  of  all  goods  accumulates  at 
the  center,  this  can  be  returned  to  the  peripheries.  At  that  point,  the  entire 
world  becomes  happy,  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  whole  once  again,  as 
history  ends  and  a  state  of  eschatological  perfection  opens  onto  eternity, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Achaemenian  king,  the  Persian  army,  and  the 
tribute  bearers  of  every  land/people. 

Or  so  the  ideologists  of  empire  believed  and  wished  to  believe.  Not 
quite  Frazer's  model  of  sacred  kingship,  nor  a  secular  model  of  political 
economy,  but  —  if  I  am  not  mistaken  —  something  that  might  legiti- 
mately be  understood  as  a  theology  of  empire,  in  which  the  king  was 
theorized  as  God's  chosen,  called  to  reunite  the  world  and  restore  its 
perfection  by  processes  that  other,  lesser-minded  types  might  describe  as 
conquest,  domination,  and  tribute. 
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Chapter  Ten 

CREATION  AND  OTHER  EPIPHANIES 
IN  ACHAEMENIAN  RELIGION* 


I 

Some  religious  traditions  are  less  troubled  than  others  by  the  question  of 
divine  visibility.  The  small  English  sect  of  Muggletonians,  for  instance, 
maintained  that  the  last  episode  of  direct  revelation  occurred  in  February 
1652,  when  God  approached  John  Reeve,  the  sect's  founder,  and  engaged 
him  in  conversation.  According  to  Reeve's  account,  which  Muggletoni- 
ans preserved  until  their  extinction  around  1980,  God  was  a  fully  mate- 
rial being,  embodied  like  any  normal  man,  who  addressed  Reeve  in  a 
soft,  but  plainly  audible  voice  "as  a  man  speaks  privately  with  a  friend."1 
Although  the  mundane  appearance  attributed  to  the  deity  contrasts  with 
the  more  spectacular  epiphanies  of  Exodus  3  (the  burning  bush)  or 
Bhagavad  Gita  1 1  (Krishna,  devourer  of  worlds),  it  is  by  no  means  idi- 
osyncratic (save  perhaps  Muggletonians'  insistence  that  God  stood  five 
feet  tall).2  Rather,  it  fits  comfortably  with  other  narratives  of  theoxenia 
and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  Regrettably,  none  of  these 
examples  will  concern  me  in  this  paper,  but  I  cite  them  as  a  reminder 
that  certain  religious  perspectives  construe  the  divine  as  readily  availa- 
ble to  the  senses. 

The  situation  is  different  when  deities  are  theorized  as  transcendent, 
immaterial,  or  accessible  to  humans  only  through  some  of  the  senses 
(sight  but  not  touch,  for  example,  hearing  but  not  vision,  or  smell  but  not 
hearing).  And  sometimes  deity  is  construed  as  entirely  beyond  sense 

*  This  chapter  was  originally  presented  in  September  2008  at  a  meeting  of  the  Paris- 
Chicago  Workshop  on  Ancient  Religions,  devoted  to  the  theme  "Rendre  visible 
Tinvisible:  pratiques  religieuses  de  la  representation." 

1  William  Lamont,  Last  Witnesses:  The  Muggletonian  History,  1652-1979  (London: 
Ashgate,  2006),  p.  16.  E.P.  Thompson  discussed  his  discovery  of  the  Muggletonian 
Archive  in  Witness  against  the  Beast:  William  Blake  and  the  Moral  Law  (New  York: 
New  Press,  1993),  since  which  time  a  useful  anthology  of  their  writings  has  been  pub- 
lished by  T.L.  Underwood,  ed.,  The  Acts  of  the  Witnesses:  The  Autobiography  ofLodo- 
wick  Muggleton  and  other  early  Muggletonian  Writings  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1999). 

2  Lamont,  p.  129. 
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perception:  such  figures  become  known  through  mediations  or  represen- 
tations, if  they  come  to  be  known  at  all  (the  Athenian  agnostos  theos 
being  a  case  in  point).3 

Although  the  religion  of  the  Achaemenians  is  still  imperfectly  under- 
stood (the  evidentiary  dossier  being  small  and  problematic),  it  appears 
they  considered  the  divine  relatively  remote  and  inaccessible.  Royal 
inscriptions  suggest  a  deity  who  engaged  with  kings,  but  they  do  not 
assert  any  direct  sensory  contact.4  At  the  same  time,  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  report  that  the  Persians  eschewed  artistic  representation  of  the 
divine,5  and  archeological  evidence  provides  but  a  single  (disputed) 
counterexample.  This  is  the  winged  disk  often  taken  to  represent  Ahura 
Mazda  (the  "Wise  Lord"),  an  interpretation  that  has  been  challenged, 
especially  by  Zoroastrian  scholars,  who  insist  that  their  religion  is 
strictly  aniconic.6  Regardless  of  how  one  resolves  this  dispute,  one  can 

3  Acts  of  the  Apostles  17:  23.  Cf.  Pausanias  1.1.4,  Diogenes  Laertius  LI  10,  Philostra- 
tus,  Life  ofApollonius  ofTyana  6.3.5,  and  Pseudo-Lucian,  Philopatris  9.14.  The  classic 
work  on  the  topic  is  Eduard  Norden,  Agnostos  Theos:  Untersuchungen  zur  Formenge- 
schichte  religiose  Rede  (Leipzig:  B.G.  Teubner,  1913),  since  which  time  Pieter  Willem 
van  der  Horst,  "The  Unknown  God  (Acts  17:  23),"  in  R.  van  den  Broek,  T.  Baarda,  and 
J.  Mansfeld,  eds.,  Knowledge  of  God  in  the  Graeco-Roman  World  (Leiden:  EJ.  Brill, 
1988),  pp.  19-42  is  particularly  useful.  For  an  overview  of  the  more  recent  bibliography, 
see  Walter  Bauer,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  revised  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Danker  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  2000),  pp.  14-15. 

4  The  testimony  of  Herodotus  suggests  that  the  Achaemenians,  like  other  ancient  Near 
Eastern  kings,  were  believed  to  receive  divine  revelations  via  dream  visions,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  gods  themselves  appeared  in  those  dreams.  The  most  suggestive  examples 
are  the  dreams  in  which  a  large,  goodlooking  man  (andra...  megan  te  kai  eueidea,  7.12) 
appeared  to  Xerxes.  In  discussing  the  significance  of  this  vision,  however,  Xerxes  con- 
templates the  possibility  that  a  god  sent  the  vision  (ei  on  theos  esti  ho  epipempon  [touto 
oneiron],  7.15),  not  that  the  god  appeared  in  it.  Most  fully  on  the  dreams  in  Herodotus, 
see  Peter  Frisch,  Die  Trdume  bei  Herodot  (Meisenheim  am  Glan:  Anton  Hain,  1968). 

5  Herodotus  1.131  states  that  the  Persians  made  no  cult  images  (agalmata),  since  they 
did  not  conceive  of  the  gods  as  anthropomorphic.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Protrepticus 
5.65.1  (citing  Deinon  as  his  source),  Strabo  15.3.13,  Diogenes  Laertius  1.6,  Cicero,  Laws 
2.26,  and  Epiphanius,  De  Fide  13,  give  the  same  report,  although  they  do  not  always  offer 
the  same  explanation.  See  further  Albert  de  Jong,  Traditions  of  the  Magi.  Zoroastrianism 
in  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1997),  pp.  350-52.  Statues  of  the  god- 
dess Anahita  were  apparently  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  U  (404-359  B.C.E.), 
under  influence  from  Anatolia  and  Asia  Minor. 

6  Cf.  the  rival  views  of  A.  S.  Shahbazi,  "An  Achaemenid  Symbol:  I.  A  Farewell  to 
«Fravahr»  and  «Ahuramazda»,"  idem,  "HI.  Farnah  «(God  Given)  Fortune  Symbolised," 
Peter  Calmeyer,  "Fortuna-Tyche-Khvarnah,"  Jahrbuch  des  Deutschen  Arch&aologi- 
schen  Instituts  94  (1979):  347-65,  Parivash  Jamzadeh,  "The  Winged  Ring  with  Human 
Bust  in  Achaemenid  Art  as  a  Dynastic  Symbol,"  Iranica  Antiqua  17  (1982):  91-99, 
Pierre  Lecoq,  "Un  probleme  de  religion  achemenide:  Ahura  Mazda  ou  Xvaranah?,"  in 
Orientalia  J.  Duchesne-Guillemin  emerito  oblata  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1984),  pp.  301-26, 
and  Bruno  Jacobs,  "Der  Sonnengott  im  Pantheon  der  Achameniden,"  in  Jean  Kellens,  ed., 
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still  state  with  confidence  that  Achaemenian  visual  experience  of  the 
gods  —  whether  in  direct  or  mediated  form  —  was  limited,  and  perhaps 
non-existent. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  divine  remained  unknown  or  that  human  eyes 
played  no  role  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  deity.  On  the  contrary,  usage 
of  the  verb  "to  see"  (Old  Persian  vaina-)  in  the  royal  inscriptions  con- 
veys something  like  a  theology  of  vision.  This  verb  occurs  fifteen  times 
in  all,  most  of  which  we  will  consider.7 

II 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning  with  a  variant  of  the  Achaemenian  cos- 
mogony. As  we  have  seen,  all  twenty-three  variants  tell  how  the  Wise 
Lord  created  a  small  number  of  entities  that  reflected  his  own  nature: 
absolutely  good,  vulnerable  to  damage  but  not  destruction,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  underlying  unity.  Most  versions  list  four  original 
creations  in  the  same  order:  earth,  heaven,  mankind,  and  happiness  for 
mankind.8  Two  variants,  however,  introduce  a  novel  phrase  to  summa- 
rize the  first  three  items,  referring  to  earth,  heaven,  and  mankind  col- 
lectively as  "this  wonder  that  is  seen"  (ima  fraSam  taya  vainatai)? 

Hellenists  will  appreciate  the  similarity  of  this  phrase  to  Greek  thauma 
idesthai  "a  wonder  to  behold,"  and  Assyriologists  may  compare  it  to 
Sumerian  u6-di,  a  term  used  for  visual  experiences  so  profound  of  things 
so  extraordinary  that  they  produce  a  sense  of  admiration,  reverence,  and 
awe.10  In  ways,  the  Old  Persian  phrase  goes  further  still.  Jes  Asmussen 
has  described  the  significance  of  its  noun  as  follows. 

La  religion  iranienne  a  Vipoque  Acheminide  (Ghent:  Iranica  Antiqua,  1991),  pp.  49-80. 
Jacobs  has  also  provided  a  convenient  summary  of  the  debate:  "Das  Chvarnah  —  Zum 
Stand  der  Forschung,"  Mitteilungen  der  Deutschen  Orient-Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin  119 
(1987):  215-48. 

7  The  exceptions  are  DB  §§65-67,  where  vaina-  occurs  three  times,  and  DNb  §2f. 

8  The  following  inscriptions  list  the  four  original  creations  in  the  same  canonic  order: 
DNa  §1,  DSe  §1,  DSf  §1,  DSt  §1,  DSab  §1,  DE  §1,  XPa  §1,  XPb  §1,  XPc  §1,  XPd  §1, 
XPf  §1,  XPh  §1,  XE  §1,  XV  §1,  A'Pa  §1,  D2Ha  §1,  A2Hc  §1,  A3Pa  §1.  DZc  §1  reverses 
the  standard  order  of  earth  and  heaven,  placing  heaven  first,  as  does  the  Akkadian  version 
of  DSab  §1. 

9  This  formula  first  occurs  at  DNb  §1  and  is  repeated  at  XP1  §1. 

10  On  the  Greek,  see  Raymond  Adolph  Prier,  Thauma  Idesthai:  The  Phenomenology 
of  Sight  and  Appearance  in  Archaic  Greek  (Tallahassee:  Florida  State  University  Press, 
1989);  on  the  Sumerian,  Irene  J.  Winter,  "The  Eyes  Have  It:  Votive  Statuary,  Gil- 
gamesh's  Axe,  and  Cathected  Viewing  in  the  Ancient  Near  East,"  in  Robert  S.  Nelson, 
Visuality  Before  and  Beyond  the  Renaissance:  Seeing  as  Others  Saw  (Cambridge:  Uni- 
versity Press,  2000),  pp.  22-44. 
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Old  Persian  fraSa-  is  a  nearly  untranslatable  word,  whose  broad  semantic 
range  includes  that  which  is  wondrous,  filled  with  power,  strength-giving, 
healthy,  extraordinary,  therefore  utterly  marvelous  and  outstanding  (this 
last  sense  is  particularly  stressed  by  the  translation  o/fra§a-  by  Akkadian 
bunu  "excellent,  outstanding"  ).  All  of  this  is  because  a  heavenly  blessing 
lies  behind  it.  In  Zoroastrian  theology,  fraSkart  [or  fraSgird,  in  a  more  up  to 
date  orthography]  (i.e.,  that  which  is  made  fra§a-J  is  an  eschatological 
term,  which  denotes  the  acts  of  completion  and  purification  that  introduce 
the  new  world  [at  the  end  of  historic  time].. . .  At  the  fraSkart,  extraordinary 
divine  strength  and  power  manifest  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  the 
power  of  the  darkness  is  definitively  broken}1 

In  contrast  to  the  semantic  density  of  its  noun,  the  verb  of  this  phrase 
—  Old  Persian  vainatai  —  is  relatively  ordinary,  being  the  unmarked 
verb  "to  see"  (root:  vaina-)}2  Its  declensional  form  is  unusual,  however, 


11  Asmussen,  Historiske  tekster  fra  Achcemenide  tiden,  p.  78:  "Oldpers.  fraSa-,  et 
naesten  uoversaettligt  ord.  Det  indbefatter  i  hele  sin  vide  betydning  under  eet  det  kraft- 
fyldte,  styrkende,  det  sunde,  ekstraordinaere  og  derfor  helt  storslaede  og  fremragende  (det 
sidst  saerlig  fremhaevet  af  den  akkadiske  oversaettelse  bunu,  "udmaerket,  fremragende") 
og  alt  dette,  fordi  den  himmelske  velsignelse  ligger  bagved.  I  zoroastrisk  theologi  er  fra- 
Skart  (det,  der  er  gjort  fraSam)  et  eskatologisk  begreb,  en  betegnelse  for  fuldendelsen, 
forklarelsen,  der  indleder  den  nye  verden.  I  den  aeldre  zarathustrisme  blev  denne  fulden- 
dende  transformation  derimod  opfattet  som  et  tilstand,  der  ville  indtraeffe  i  dette  liv. 
I  fragkart  viste  den  guddommelige,  ekstraordinaere  styrke  og  kraft  sig  derved,  at  m0rkets 
magt  blev  definitivt  brudt"  Although  some  authors  consider  Old  Persian  fraSa  a  secular 
term  (thus,  Gherardo  Gnoli,  "Politique  religieuse  et  conception  de  la  royaute"  sous  les 
Achemenides,"  in  Commemoration  Cyrus:  Hommage  Universel  [Leiden:  EJ.  Brill, 
1974],  p.  176  and  n.  326,  and  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achimenide,  p.  221),  its 
religious  significance  is  well  established.  See  further  Mole\  Culte,  mythe,  et  cosmologie, 
pp.  35-36  and  Chapter  Twenty-one,  below.  For  attempts  at  linguistic  analysis,  see  Her- 
man Lommel,  "Awestische  Einzelstudien,"  Zeitschrift  fiir  Indologie  und  Iranistik  1 
(1922):  29-32,  Ernst  Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften  (Berlin:  Dietrich  Reimer,  1938), 
pp.  156-65,  H.W.  Bailey,  "Indo-Iranian  Studies,"  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Soci- 
ety (1953):  21-32,  idem,  "Armeno-Indoiranica,"  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society 
(1956):  100-104,  idem,  Zoroastrian  Problems  in  the  9th  Century  Books,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1971),  pp.  vii-xvi,  and  Johanna  Narten,  Der  Yasna  Haptanhditi  (Wies- 
baden: Ludwig  Reichert,  1986),  pp.  199-203. 

12  On  vaina-,  see  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  206  and  Bartholomae,  Altiranische  Worter- 
buchy  col.  1323-25.  The  term  is  derived  from  Indo-Iranian  *uai(H)-na-,  Indo-European 
*wei-no-  and  is  cognate  to  Avestan  vaena-,  Vedic  venati,  Sogdian  wyn-,  Pahlavi  wen-, 
Persian  bin-,  and  Ossetic  wynynJwinun.  Further  connections  to  Vedic  vinddti,  Latin 
videre,  Greek  ol5ct,  and  related  terminology  derived  from  Indo-European  *wei-d-  are 
likely,  as  all  treat  the  conjunction  of  vision  and  knowledge.  The  caution  of  Mayrhofer, 
Etymologisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindoarischen  3:  582-83  on  this  point  seems  somewhat 
excessive.  In  the  trilingual  Achaemenian  inscriptions,  vaina-  is  translated  by  Elamite  ziya 
("to  see")  and  Akkadian  amdru  ("to  see,  behold,  look  at  [in  general],  to  experience,  to 
come  across,  to  find,  to  locate,  to  find  out,  to  discover,  to  notice,"  also  "to  find  after 
searching,  to  observe,  to  witness,  to  examine,  inspect;  to  read").  I  am  grateful  to  Fran- 
coise  Bader  and  Jay  Munsch  for  help  with  these  philological  details. 
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as  it  occurs  in  the  middle  voice  of  the  3rd  person  singular.  Conventionally 
translated  "a  wonder  that  is  seen"  (i.e.,  as  if  passive)13  or  "that  one  sees" 
(as  if  active),14  vainatai  actually  conveys  something  infinitely  subtler, 
for  the  middle  —  like  the  reflexive  in  English  or  French  —  denotes 
action  where  subject  and  object  are  one  and  the  same.15  In  the  context  of 
cosmogony,  the  middle  voice  is  thus  used  to  characterize  an  action  taken 
when  subject-object  relations  did  not  yet  obtain,  humanity  still  being 
conjoined  with  heaven  and  earth  in  a  unified  whole  that  looked  on  itself, 
in  the  absence  of  any  other.16 

This  situation  thus  had  two  aspects,  both  referenced  in  the  formula 
ima  fraSam  taya  vainatai,  which  is  literally  translated  as  "this  wonder 
that  sees  itself."  Here,/ra&z  points  to  the  aspect  of  wonder:  the  quality 

13  Thus,  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  140,  ("this  excellent  work  which  is  seen"),  Asmussen, 
Historiske  tekster  fra  Achcemenide  tiden>  p.  78  ("dette  storslaede,  som  kan  ses"),  Herz- 
feld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  p.  344  ("es  wird  gesehen,  ist  sichtbar,  seiend"),  and  Rudi- 
ger  Schmitt,  The  Old  Persian  Inscriptions  ofNaqsh-i  Rustam  and  Persepolis,  pp.  40  and 
103  ("this  marvelous  [creation]  that  is  seen"). 

14  Thus,  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achime'nide,  pp.  221  and  259  ("ce  beau 
que  Ton  voit"). 

15  For  the  use  of  the  middle  voice,  see  Kent,  pp.  87-88.  Although  he  observes  that 
"the  middle  forms  have  usually  the  proper  meanings  of  the  middle  voice"  (§274),  he 
treats  vaina-  as  one  of  a  small  number  of  cases  where  translation  by  the  passive  is  appro- 
priate (§274d). 

16  fraSa  also  occurs  in  a  cosmogonic  context  in  DSs  §1,  but  there  it  is  used  to  denote 
a  conjunction  of  heaven  and  earth  that  does  not  include  humanity.  Lacking  a  sentient 
human  component,  the  "wonder"  in  question  is  not  credited  with  the  capacity  for  self- 
perception,  in  contrast  to  the  more  inclusive  fraSa  that  appears  in  DNb  §1  and  XP1  §1. 
It  is  instructive  to  organize  the  relevant  inscriptions  in  tabular  form,  as  given  below. 


Deity 

Earth 

Skv 

Humanity 

Happiness  | 

DNb  §1  and 
XPI§1 

A  great  god  is 
the  Wise  Lord 
baga  vazrka 
Auramazdd 

who  created 
this  wonder 
that  sees  itself 
haya  adadd 
ima  fraSam 
taya  vainatai 

who  created 
happiness  for 
mankind 
haya  adadd 
Siydtim 
martiyahya 

DSs§l 

A  great  god  is 
the  Wise  Lord 
baga  vazrka 
Auramazdd 

who  makes  a 
wonder  on  this 
earth 

hayafra&am 
ahydyd  bumiyd 
kunauti 

who  makes 
mankind  on 
this  earth 
haya  martiyam 
ahydyd  bumiyd 
kunauti 

who  makes 
happiness  for 
mankind 
haya  Siydtim 
kunauti 
martiyahya 

DNafletaL 

A  great  god  is 
the  Wise  Lord 
baga  vazrka 
Auramazdd 

who  created 
this  earth 
haya  imam 
bumim  add 

who  created 
that  sky 
haya  avam 
asmdnam  add 

who  created 
mankind 
haya  martiyam 
add 

who  created 
happiness  for 
mankind 
haya  Siydtim 
add 

martiyahya 
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of  sensuous  beauty  and  life-sustaining  goodness  present  in  creation  itself 
and  the  sense  of  amazement,  awe,  deep  appreciation,  and  reverence  that 
beholding  this  prompts  in  the  viewer.  Simultaneously,  the  middle  voice 
of  the  verb  vainatai  points  to  the  aspect  of  primordial  unity:  the  cosmic 
oneness  that  preceded  all  differentiation,  when  there  was  no  "self"  and 
"other." 

Implicitly,  it  is  a  logical  entailment  of  this  narrative  that  only  when 
primordial  unity  was  shattered  were  humans  distanced  from  each  other 
and  from  the  rest  of  creation.  Such  fragmentation  produced  the  historic 
era  we  inhabit,  when  any  sentient  subject  views  all  other  things  —  includ- 
ing other  humans  —  as  objects  distinct  from  the  self:  a  situation  for 
which  the  active  voice  of  the  verb  becomes  appropriate.  Even  now,  traces 
of  the  earlier  state  persist,  and  insofar  as  one  can  still  sense  the  world's 
original  unity  and  wonder,  one  perceives  the  Creator's  infinite  goodness 
and  his  intentions  for  creation. 

This  is  Achaemenian  religious  ideology  at  its  most  attractive.  As 
always,  however,  there  is  more  to  the  story,  for  the  second  act  of  seeing 
that  the  inscriptions  narrate  (this  time  in  the  active  voice)  is  not  one 
where  humans  looked  on  the  world  and  perceived  their  Creator,  but 
quite  the  reverse:  one  where  the  Creator  looked  on  humans  and  saw 
demonic  forces. 

m 

Darius's  funerary  inscription  at  NaqS-i  Rustam  contains  the  following 
passage. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  When  the  Wise  Lord  saw  (avaina)  this  earth/ 
empire  seething,  then  he  bestowed  it  on  me,  I  am  King}1 

While  brief,  this  text  has  three  unique  features.  First,  no  other  inscription 
treats  the  Wise  Lord  in  the  act  of  seeing,  let  alone  describes  what  he  saw. 
Second,  although  the  deity  is  often  said  to  have  bestowed  kingship  and 
kingdom  (Old  Persian  xSaga,  i.e.  royal  power  and  the  spatiotemporally 
bounded  realm  of  its  exercise)  on  the  Achaemenian  ruler,  no  other  text  has 
God  bestow  bumi,  an  Old  Iranian  term  that  unites  the  meanings  "earth" 
and  "empire."18  Third,  although  Darius's  inscriptions  delight  in  repeating 

17  DNa  §4:  Gad  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  Auramazda  ya0a  avaina  imam  bumlm 
yaudantlm  pasavadim  mana  frabara;  mam  xsayaGiyam  akunaug;  adarn  xsaya9iya  ami. 

18  On  burnt,  see  Herrenschmidt,  "Designation  de  l'empire  et  concepts  politiques  de 
Darius  IV  The  \erb  fra-bar-  "to  bestow"  occurs  in  sixteen  passages.  While  the  Wise 
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that  the  Wise  Lord  made  him  king,  only  here  did  he  identify  what  prompted 
God  to  take  that  action.19  As  it  turns  out,  the  catalyst  was  visual:  the  sight 
of  the  empire  "seething"  or  "boiling"  (Old  Persian  yaud-). 

Whenever  it  occurs  in  Old  Iranian  texts  (Avestan,  as  well  as  Old  Per- 
sian), this  term  is  used  metaphorically  to  describe  states  of  rebellious  fer- 
ment, in  which  populations  become  overheated,  contentious,  and  struggle 
to  escape  their  rulers'  control.20  The  image  is  particularly  suggestive, 
insofar  as  water  presents  itself  as  an  indivisible  whole  and  boiling  —  the 
action  in  which  parts  of  the  water  seek  escape  from  the  whole  —  results 
from  an  assault  on  the  water  by  its  opposite  (fire)  and  a  transformation  of 
the  escaping  parts  into  an  ambiguous  substance  (vapor)  that  retains  some 
continuity  with  the  original  (liquid)  state,  while  becoming  quite  different 
from  it. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  rulers,  however,  such  boiling  results  from 
—  and  makes  apparent  —  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  demonic  force 
they  consistently  called  "the  Lie"  (Old  Persian  drauga).  According  to 
Darius's  account,  this  profoundly  divisive  force  manifested  itself  ever 


Lord  is  always  the  subject  of  the  action  and  the  King  its  indirect  object,  the  direct  object, 
i.e.  that  which  God  gives  the  King,  is  subject  to  variation,  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Subject 

Verb 

Direct  Object 

Indirect  Object  J 

DB  §§5,9,13, 
DPd§l,  DPh  §2, 
DH  §2,  DSf  §3a, 
DSm  §2,  DSpfl, 
DZc  §1,  A2Hc  §3 
[2x] 

The  Wise  Lord 

To  bestow 
ifra-bar-) 

The  kingship  and 

kingdom 

(xSagam) 

The  King 
(Darius  or 
Artaxerxes) 

]  AsH  §2,  DPd  §2 

The  Wise  Lord 

To  bestow 
ifra-bar-) 

The  Persian 
land/people 
(dahyduS  Parsa) 

The  King 
(Arsames  or 
Darius) 

DSs  §1 

The  Wise  Lord 

To  bestow 
(fra-bar-) 

God's  original 
creations 

Darius 

DNa  §4 

The  Wise  Lord 

To  bestow 
(fra-bar-) 

Earth/empire 
(bumim) 

Darius 

19  DB  §63  has  some  relevance,  but  it  describes  why  the  Wise  Lord  gave  aid  to  Darius 
after  he  became  king,  not  why  he  was  made  king,  nor  why  it  was  necessary  for  God  to 
intervene  at  all:  "For  this  reason  the  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid,  he  and  the  other  gods  that 
are:  Because  I  was  not  vulnerable  to  deception,  I  was  not  a  liar,  I  was  not  a  deceit-doer." 
avahyaradlmai  Auramazda  upas  tarn  abara  uta  aniyaha  bagaha,  tayai  hanti,  yaOa  nai  arika 
aham,  nai  draujana  ah  am,  nai  zurakara  aham,  nai  adam  naimai  tauma.  Darius  thus  consti- 
tutes himself  as  the  divinely-chosen  hero  of  Truth,  opposed  to  the  Lie  at  the  levels  of 
thought,  word,  and  deed.  See  further,  Chapters  Two  and  Twenty-four. 

20  Cf.  DSe  §4,  XPh  §4a,  and  Ya§t  13.95,  where  the  Avestan  cognate  (yaoz-t  "to  be  in 
commotion")  is  also  used  metaphorically  to  describe  a  situation  of  rebellion.  See  further 
Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  pp.  362-65  and  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse 
achimenide,  p.  220. 
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more  aggressively,  beginning  in  525  B.C.E.,  when  King  Cambyses  left 
Persia  to  conquer  Egypt.21  During  Cambyses'  absence,  the  Lie's  power 
and  level  of  activity  rapidly  expanded,  culminating  in  the  crises  of  522, 
when  a  lying  usurper  seized  the  throne  (March),  the  rightful  king  died  a 
mysterious  death  (July),  and  a  group  of  conspirators  (including  Darius) 
killed  the  usurper  (September),  after  which  a  series  of  eight  rebellions 
broke  out  (October  522-December  521).22  This  was  the  "seething"  the 
Wise  Lord  observed,  in  response  to  which  he  made  Darius  king  (formal 
enthronement,  December  522). 

It  was  thus  an  act  of  vision  that  prompted  the  Wise  Lord  to  intervene 
in  history  at  a  point  when  creation  had  been  corrupted  and  fallen  far 
from  its  primordial  state.  In  many  ways,  this  second  act  of  vision  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  first.  Thus,  whereas  creation  initially  looked  on 
itself  (vaina-  in  the  middle  voice),  saw  perfection  manifest  in  unity  and 
wonder,  in  522  the  Wise  Lord  looked  on  an  object  from  which  he  was 
distanced  (vaina-  in  the  active).  Although  that  object  was  originally  his 
creation,  the  world  had  escaped  his  control  and  been  corrupted  by  the 
antithetical  force  of  the  Lie.  Its  nature  was  no  longer  unity,  perfection,  ! 
and  tranquility,  but  fragmentation,  turbulence,  and  conflict.  His  response 
was  not  wonder,  but  alarm,  prompting  action  to  set  things  right. 

Or  at  least  so  said  the  man  who  depicted  himself  as  God's  instrument 
of  rectification,  Darius  the  King.  The  question  then  arises:  What  did  the 
King  himself  see,  and  what  things  did  he  make  visible  to  others? 

21  DB  §10:  "When  Cambyses  went  to  Egypt  [=  525  B.C.E.],  then  the  people/army 
became  vulnerable  to  deception  and  the  Lie  became  great  throughout  the  land/people  — 
in  Persia  and  Media  and  other  lands/peoples."  ya9a  Kambujiya  Mudrayam  aSiyava, 
pasava  kara  arika  abava  uta  drauga  dahyauva  vasai  abava,  uta  Parsai  uta  Madai  uta  ani- 
yauva  dahyusuva.  The  phrase  translated  "the  Lie  became  great"  {drauga...  vasai  abava) 
is  actually  more  subtle,  since  vasai  is  an  adverb,  not  an  adjective,  and  thus  modifies  the 
verb  {bav-  "to  become,  to  be")  and  not  the  noun  {drauga  "the  Lie").  In  its  adverbial 
sense,  vasai  means  "at  will,  greatly,  utterly"  (Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  207;  cf.  Meillet  and 
Benveniste,  Grammaire  de  vieux-perse,  pp.  230-31,  Brandenstein  and  Mayrhofer, 
Handbuch  des  Altpersischen,  p.  152).  The  phrase  in  question  thus  seems  to  describe  a 
sinister,  infectious  power  that  comes  into  being  as  a  result  of  its  own  will-to-existence, 
and  does  so  with  rapidly  accelerating  force,  success,  and  consequences.  Schmitt  preserves 
the  adverbial  sense  of  vasai,  but  sacrifices  the  meaning  of  bav-  ("Falsehood  grew 
greatly,"  The  Bisitun  Inscriptions  of  Darius  the  Great,  p.  51). 

22  These  events  are  described  in  DB  §§10-14  and  have  been  much  discussed  by  histo- 
rians since.  Among  the  fuller  and  more  insightful  treatments  are  those  of  Dandamaev, 
Political  History  of  the  Achaemenid  Empire,  pp.  83-135  and  Briant,  Histoire  de  Vempire 
perse,  pp.  119-39.  The  Bisitun  inscription  has  all  the  rebellions  commencing  after  Sep- 
tember, when  Gaumata/Bardiya  was  slain,  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  insurrec-  * 
tions  began  earlier,  as  Willem  Vogelsang,  "Medes,  Scythians,  and  Persians:  The  Rise  of 

Darius  in  a  North-South  Perspective,"  Iranica  Antiqua  33  (1998):  195-224  has  suggested. 
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IV 

Only  once  did  Darius  comment  on  his  own  visual  experience  and,  like 
the  Wise  Lord,  he  saw  a  world  divided  along  clear  moral  lines. 

Once  my  power  of  understanding  stands  in  place,  I  see  (vainami)  him  who 
is  rebellious  and  I  see  him  who  is  not.  With  both  power  of  understanding 
and  power  of  command,  far  from  panic  at  the  thought  of  death,  I  think 
when  I  see  a  rebel,  just  as  when  I  see  a  man  who  is  not.23 

Given  that  the  King's  sense  of  sight  let  him  unfailingly  distinguish  rebels 
from  others,  one  infers  that  the  rebels'  appearance  revealed  the  presence 
of  the  Lie.  This  topic  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  Chapters  Twelve  and 
Thirteen,  but  for  the  moment  let  us  consider  the  treatment  this  thoughtful 
and  perceptive  King  inflicted  on  certain  rebels. 

Fravarti  was  captured.  He  was  led  before  me.  I  cut  off  his  nose,  his  ears, 
and  his  tongue  and  I  put  out  one  of  his  eyes.  He  was  held  bound  at  my  gate. 
All  the  army/people  saw  (avaina)  him.24 

The  intent  of  this  operation  is  announced  in  the  last  line,  where  vaina- 
once  more  appears  in  the  active:  Darius  wanted  to  turn  the  defeated 
rebel  into  an  object-lesson  visible  to  the  public  at  large.  To  that  end,  he 
made  his  victim's  body  carry  physical  signs  of  the  moral  defects  he  had 
earlier  noted.  Mutilating  a  rebel's  organs  of  sense  and  speech  thus  gave 
concrete  and  dramatic  representation  to  the  fact  that  this  man's  ability  to 
perceive  and  communicate  the  truth  (i.e.  things  as  they  actually  are)  was 
severely  impaired,  for  he  had  been  corrupted  by  the  Lie.  Further,  such 
corruption  was  contagious,  since  the  rebel  threatened  to  infect  others  via 
his  lying  speech  and  deceptive  actions. 

23  DNb  §2g:  hakarammai  uSiya  gaGava  hiStanti,  yaci  vainami  hamiciyam,  yaci  nai 
vainami;  uta"  uSibiya  uta  framanaya  adakai  fratara  maniyai  afuvaya,  yadi  vainami  hami^i- 
yam  yaOa  yadi  nai  vainami.  The  term  used  to  denote  the  power  of  understanding  —  usi  — 
appears  only  in  this  passage.  Occuring  only  in  the  dual,  like  its  Avestan  cognate  uSi,  it  is 
most  immediately  associated  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  not  vision,  and  implies  the  pos- 
session of  both  ears.  Further  cognates  include  Greek  oo<;,  Latin  auris,  Armenian  unkn, 
Albanian  vesh,  Gothic  auso,  Anglo-Saxon  eare,  and  other  terms  for  the  ear.  In  contrast  to 
these  other  languages,  however,  Old  Persian  denotes  the  ear  proper  by  gau$a  (=  Avestan 
gaoZa,  from  the  verb  gao$-  "to  hear"),  reserving  uSl  for  the  capacity  to  understand.  See 
Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  col.  414,  Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  pp. 
342-44,  Ivanov  and  Toporov,  Indo-European  and  Indo-Europeans,  p.  688  nl4. 

24  DB  §32:  Fravartis'  agrabiya  anayata  abi  mam,  adamSai  uta  naham  uta  gausa  uta 
hizanam  frajanam  utasai  aivam  casma  avajam,  duvarayamai  basta  adariya,  haruvaSim 
kara  avaina,  pasavaSim.  Cf.  DB  §33  where  similar  treatment  of  Tritantaxma  is  described. 
Although  the  Old  Persian  version  of  the  latter  passages  makes  no  mention  of  the  victim's 
tongue,  this  last  mutilation  stands  alongside  the  others  in  the  Akkadian  version. 
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V 

King  and  rebel  exist  as  a  binary  pair,  each  defining  itself  in  relation  to 
the  other,  and  the  other  in  relation  to  the  self.  Achaemenian  discourse 
systematically  developed  this  contrast  and  stretched  it  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  human  by  representing  rebels  as  men  morally  deformed  by 
demonic  forces,  who  wished  to  fragment  the  unity  of  empire,  earth,  and 
creation.  Conversely,  they  cast  the  King  as  the  Wise  Lord's  chosen 
agent,  who  sought  to  resist  and  reverse  such  fragmentation,  restoring  the 
wholeness,  beauty,  and  perfection  of  the  world  as  it  was  divinely  cre- 
ated, i.e.  its  unity  and  wonder.  What  is  more,  Achaemenian  Kings 
claimed  to  have  made  significant  progress  toward  this  goal  after  Darius 
suppressed  the  rebels  who  rose  up  against  him.  In  this  context,  two 
inscriptions  hold  particular  interest. 

First,  there  is  a  text  Darius  put  on  his  palace  at  Susa,  the  first  capital 
he  built,  which  foreign  observers  always  considered  the  most  sumptuous 
of  Persian  cities.25 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will  —  for  him  who  should 
see  (vainati)  this  palace,  may  it  seem  to  all  a  wonder  made  by  me?6 

This  text  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  Chapter  Twenty-one.  In  the 
present  context,  it  suffices  to  recall  that  the  foundation  texts  of  Susa 
describe  the  palace  as  a  microcosm,  built  from  the  most  precious  materi- 
als by  the  most  skilled  workers  of  all  the  peoples  who  had  been  absorbed 
into  the  empire  by  512,  when  it  was  completed.27  It  is  this  that  led  Dar- 
ius to  expect  that  his  palace  would  seem  a  "wonder"  (fraSa)  so  daz- 
zlingly  beautiful  as  to  be  comparable  to  the  Wise  Lord's  original  crea- 
tion.28 He  did  not  yet  describe  it  as  a  unity,  however,  since  the  project  of 
expanding  the  empire  to  include  all  the  earth  had  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. Progress  toward  that  end  there  was,  to  be  sure,  and  Darius  had 

25  See,  for  instance,  Strabo,  Geography  15.3.3  and  6. 

26  DSj  §3:  Gati  DarayavauS  XS:  vaSna  AMha  haya  ima  hadiS  vainati  taya  mana  krtam 
visahya  fraSam  Oadayatai. 

27  Two  variants  of  this  foundation  text  exist,  DSf  and  DSaa.  The  latter,  which  exists 
only  in  Akkadian,  was  published  by  Francois  Vallat,  "Table  accadienne  de  Darius  ICT 
(DSaa),'*  in  Fragmenta  Historiae  Elamicae:  Milanges  offerts  d  M.  /.  Steve  (Paris:  Edi- 
tions Recherche  sur  les  Civilisations,  1986),  pp.  277-87.  See  also  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt, 
"Sur  la  charte  de  fondation  DSaa,"  Rivue  Assyriologique  11  (1983):  177-79  and  Fran- 
coise  Grillot-Susini,  "Les  textes  de  fondation  du  palais  de  Suse,"  Journal  Asiatique  278 
(1990):  213-22. 

28  The  Susa  palace  was  also  termed  a  fraSa  at  DSa  §2,  DSf  §4,  DSo  §1,  and  DSz  §13. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  same  term  was  used  for  the  original  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  at 
DSs§l,DNb§l,andXPl§l. 
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confidence  in  its  fulfillment.  But  serious  divisions  still  existed  in  the 
world,  making  conflict  possible  and  conquest  necessary  for  primordial 
perfection  to  be  regained.  Accordingly,  at  Susa,  Darius  used  the  verb 
vaina-  in  connection  with  the  notion  of  wonder,  but  did  so  in  the  active 
voice  (vaindti,  3rd  person  singular  active  subjunctive),  signaling  his 
understanding  that  the  world  remained  inside  historic  time,  when  full 
unity  has  not  yet  been  restored  and  subject  and  object  remain  divided. 

The  formula  Darius  employed  at  Susa  thus  framed  a  complex  set  of 
visual  mediations.  The  palace-cum-wonder  was  meant  to  be  transparent 
so  that  the  viewer  should  see  through  it  to  the  King  who  made  it,  the 
materials  he  assembled,  the  peoples  who  contributed  these  precious  sub- 
stances, and  the  lands  from  which  they  came,  stretching  incredibly  far, 
but  not  yet  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  Further,  one  should  see  back- 
ward in  time  to  behold  the  original  wonder  that  was  creation,  the  assault 
of  the  Lie  that  shattered  this  ideal  state,  and  the  King's  restorative  action, 
which  had  now  brought  back  wonder  and  was  working  toward  unity. 

The  situation  was  somewhat  different  when  Xerxes  completed  Perse- 
polis,  the  second  Persian  capital,  some  time  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  486,  upon  Darius's  death. 

Proclaims  Xerxes  the  King:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  I  made  this  Gate  of 
All  Lands! Peoples.  Much  other  good  was  made  in  Persepolis:  that  I  made 
and  my  father  made  it.  That  which  is  made  that  seesl shows  itself  (vainatai) 
to  be  good,  all  that  we  made  by  the  Wise  Lord's  will.29 

This  text  is  found  on  the  inside  surface  of  the  Gate  of  All  Lands/Peoples, 
which  Xerxes  made  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Apadana,  the  capital's 
grand  reception  hall,  which  we  discussed  in  Chapters  Six  and  Nine.30 
Here,  tribute-bearing  delegations  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  —  and 
ultimately,  from  all  the  earth  —  were  expected  to  pass,  as  its  name  (Gate 
of  All  Lands/Peoples,  duvarOim  visa-dahyum)  emphasized.  The  same 
claim  of  unity  (either  actual  or  imminent)  was  also  made  more  subtly 
when  the  verb  vaina-  was  once  again  put  in  the  middle  voice  (vainatai, 
3rd  person  singular  middle),  just  as  in  the  cosmogonic  text  with  which 
we  began. 

29  XPa  §3:  Gati  XSayarsa  xsayaGiya:  vasna  Auramazdaha  imam  duvarGim  visadahyum 
ad  am  akunavam;  vasai  aniyasci  naibam  krtam  ana  Parsa,  taya  ad  am  akunavam  utamai 
taya  pita  akunaug;  tayapati  krtam  vainatai  naibam,  ava  visam  vaina  Auramazdaha  akuma. 

30  On  this  structure,  see  Gikyo  Ito,  "Gathica  VIII.  Xerxes1  Gatehouse  'of  All-Coun- 
tries' at  Persepolis,"  Orient  1  (1971):  1-7,  and  Leo  Triimpelmann,  "Tore  von  Persepolis. 
Zur  Bauplannung  des  Dareios,"  Archdologische  Mitteilungen  aus  Iran  7  (1974):  163-71. 
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If  this  inscription  was  written  between  486  and  480,  it  presumably 
reflected  Persian  confidence  in  the  coming  conquest  of  Greece  and 
Europe.  Yet  one  can  also  recognize  a  certain  hesitation  or  anxiety,  as  the 
text  refrains  from  any  mention  of  wonder.  In  contrast  to  his  father, 
Xerxes  uses  the  highly  significant  term  frasa  only  in  cosmogonic  con- 
texts.31 When  speaking  of  his  own  accomplishments  and  constructions, 
he  is  content  to  describe  them  as  "good"  (Old  Persian  naiba),  a  religious 
term  to  be  sure,  but  one  without  the  same  eschatological  and  soterio- 
logical  force  as  frasa?2 

VI 

If  one  organizes  the  texts  we  have  considered  in  a  sequence  that  follows 
the  chronology  of  the  narratives  being  recounted,  the  results  are  quite 
fascinating.  As  Table  10.1  makes  clear,  successive  acts  of  vision  corre- 
late with  different  ages  in  world  history  that  involve  different  situations 
and  different  kinds  of  actors.  Thus,  in  the  earliest  period  —  that  of  pri- 
mordial perfection  —  creation  is  characterized  as  a  wonder  that  beholds 
itself  and  the  middle  voice  of  vaina-  serves  to  mark  the  ideal  situation 
when  subject  is  not  yet  distanced  from  object.  At  a  second  moment, 
however,  both  unity  and  wonder  are  lost,  as  the  Wise  Lord  looks  down 
on  his  creation,  now  regrettably  aboil,  and  entrusts  the  Achaemenian 
King  to  set  things  right.  In  two  subsequent  moments,  first  Darius  and 
then  Xerxes  make  progress  in  the  task  of  restoring  primordial  perfection, 
the  former  claiming  to  have  recovered  wonder  and  the  latter,  unity. 
Bringing  both  of  these  together,  however,  eluded  the  two  kings  and  that 
goal  is  deferred  to  the  future,  a  state  of  eschatological  perfection  the 
inscriptions  treat  only  by  implication. 

VII 

The  formulae  used  at  Persepolis  and  Susa  thus  framed  a  complex  set  of 
visual  mediations.  The  beautiful  edifices  were  meant  to  be  transparent, 
so  that  through  them  one  also  beheld  the  Kings  who  made  them  and  the 

31  Thus  XP1  §1. 

32  Briefly,  naiba  figures  as  the  opposite  of  duS~  "evil"  and  connotes  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious good,  which  advances  the  interests  and  plan  of  the  Wise  Lord.  See  Kent,  Old  Persian, 
p.  9,  Prods  Oktor  Skjaerv0,  "Avestan  Quotations  in  Old  Persian?,"  pp.  266-67,  with  com- 
parison to  Ossetic  (Iron)  noib  "holy."  Note  in  particular  DSe  §4  (discussed  above,  in  Chap- 
ter Seven),  where  "good"  in  this  sense  is  contrasted  with  the  situation  of  "seething." 
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materials  and  peoples  they  brought  together  from  lands  stretching  almost 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Further,  they  permitted  one  to  look  backward  in 
time  and  understand  how  these  peoples  and  goods  first  came  to  be  scat- 
tered by  the  Lie's  assault  and  to  comprehend  the  King's  struggle  to 
reverse  this  tragic  fall  into  history. 

But  if  one  should  have  difficulty  seeing  the  deities,  demons,  ideals, 
and  the  beatific  future  to  which  the  Achaemenian  capitals  alluded  —  if 
these  impressive  structures  failed  to  render  such  invisible  entities  visible, 
real,  and  fully  persuasive  —  then  perhaps  one  should  glance  once  again 
on  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  rebels  who  dared  challenge  the  king,  and 
draw  the  appropriate  lessons. 


r  Moment  in 
t  cosmic  history 

Text 

Formulaic  description 

■  ■  -:    ■  '        ■       ■  . 

Wondrous 
quality 

Perfect  unity,  1 
no  division  % 
of  subject  1 

and  object  '% 

_  ±  i 

1)  Primordial 
perfection 

DNb  §1 

This  wonder  that  sees  itself 
ima  fraSam  taya  vainatai 

+ 

+ 

2)  Demonic 
assault 

DNa  §4 

The  Wise  Lord  saw  this 
earth/empire  seething 

Auramazda  . . .  avaina 
imam  bumim  yaudantim 

3a)  Heroic 
struggle  led  by 
Darius 

DSj§3 

For  him  who  should  see 
this  palace,  may  it  seem  to 
all  a  wonder  made  by  me 

haya  ima  kadis'  vaindti 
taya  mand  krtam  visahyd 
fraSam  Oadaydtai 

+ 

3b)  Heroic 
struggle  led  by 
Xerxes 

XPa  §3 

That  which  is  made  that 
sees/shows  itself  to  be 
good 

tayapati  krtam  vainatai 
naibam 

+ 

Final 
perfection 

(Implied,  but  not  described) 

+ 

+ 

Table  10.1  Occurences  of  the  verb  "to  see"  (Old  Persian  vaina-). 
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I 

As  we  have  seen  in  previous  chapters,  the  Achaemenian  cosmogony 
closely  resembled  Pahlavi  creation  accounts  and  the  two  can  be  consid- 
ered variants  on  the  same  pan-Iranian  tradition.  Insofar  as  the  Pahlavi 
versions  occur  in  lengthy  texts  whose  prime  concerns  are  myth  and  cos- 
mology, they  often  provide  detailed  descriptions  of  events  the  royal 
inscriptions  treat  in  highly  condensed  fashion.  The  latter,  however,  are 
deceptively  simple  and  manage  to  convey  much  the  same  kinds  of  infor- 
mation with  remarkable  economy,  doing  so  largely  by  implication. 

Of  particular  interest  at  present  is  a  question  on  which  the  Achaeme- 
nian texts  are  nearly  silent:  the  place  where  creation  occurred.  Only 
regarding  the  Wise  Lord's  first  two  creations  do  the  inscriptions  provide 
any  sense  of  space,  via  pronouns  that  serve  as  deictics.  Thus,  "this 
earth"  (imam  bumim)  stands  below  our  feet  and  spreads  in  all  directions, 
while  "that  sky"  (avam  asmdnam)  resides  in  the  distant  above.  The  two 
subsequent  creations,  however  —  mankind  and  "happiness  for  man- 
kind" —  receive  no  descriptive  language  that  hints  at  their  original 
locale,  although  one  infers  they  inhabit  the  space  opened  up  by  their 
predecessors,  being  on  the  earth  and  under  the  sky. 

By  contrast,  Pahlavi  literature  provides  specific  information  about  the 
site  where  the  first  plant,  first  animal,  and  first  human  all  came  to  be. 

Fourth,  [the  Wise  Lord]  created  the  plant,  which  grew  up  near  to  the  middle 
of  all  the  earth.,,.  1 

Fifth,  he  created  in  Iran  the  Sole-created  bovine,  at  the  middle  of  creation, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Weh-daiti  ("Good-Lawful")  River,  which  is  the  middle 
of  creation..? 

1  Greater  Bundahisn  la.  11  (TD2  MS.  20.8-9):  caharom  urwar  dad  +nazdik  6  mayan 
harw  en  zamig  abar  rust.  Cf.  Greater  Bundahisn  4.10  (TD2  MS.  42.6-9),  Denkard  5.19.25, 
Selections  of  Zadspram  2.7,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  Denig  56.1. 

2  Greater  Bundahisn  la.12  (TD2  MS.  20.14-21.1):  panjom  gaw  T  Ekdad  brehenld 
andar  Eranwez  pad  mayanag  gehan  pad  barih  rod  I  Weh-daiti  ku  mayanag  I  gehan.  Cf. 
Selections  of  Zadspram  2.8-9,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  Denig  46.15 
and  56.1. 
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Sixth,  he  created  Gayomard...  who  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Dditl  ("Law- 
ful") River,  which  is  the  middle  of  creation..? 

Other  sources  add  further  information.  Apparently,  most  of  the  primor- 
dial waters  lay  beneath  the  earth  and  surfaced  only  when  the  Evil  Spirit 
broke  through  from  below  at  the  world's  middle  point.4  The  mythic  river 
known  as  the  DaitI  (or  Weh-daiti,  from  Avestan  Vatjuhi  Daityd),  how- 
ever, somehow  predates  this  assault,  for  the  first  animal  and  man  were 
already  standing  on  its  right  and  left  bank,  respectively,  when  Ahreman 
attacked  them.5  Most  texts  treat  the  water  of  the  DaitI  as  particularly 
pure  and  health-sustaining,6  and  it  is  consistently  identified  as  the 
"Chief"  (rad)  of  rivers.7  (One  variant,  however,  develops  the  other  side 
of  the  argument,  describing  it  as  having  become  the  most  vermin-infested 
of  rivers,  in  consequence  of  the  corruption  Ahreman  introduced).8 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Pahlavi  sources  consistently  describe  a  uniquely 
privileged  mid-point,  where  earth,  water,  plant,  animal,  and  human  first 
appeared  and  where  they  suffered  the  assault  that  produced  their  subse- 
quent fragmentation,  corruption  and  dispersion.  These  texts  locate  the 
primordial  center  inside  Iran,9  drawing  on  older  Avestan  descriptions  of 
Iran  as  "the  Aryan  homeland  marked  by  the  Varjuhi  Daitya."10 

As  Gherardo  Gnoli  has  shown,  the  notion  of  "Iran"  —  or,  more  liter- 
ally, "the  Aryan"  —  that  occurs  in  Achaemenid  inscriptions  differs  from 
that  of  the  Pahlavi  texts,  as  it  denotes  a  category  based  on  ethnic,  religious, 
and  linguistic  affinities,  but  not  (yet)  a  political  unit.11  What  geographic 

3  Greater  Bundahisn  la.13  (TD2  MS.  21.4-7):  6-om  Gayomard  brehenld...  pad  +barl 
rod  DaitI  ku  mayanag  I  gehan  ested.  Cf.  Greater  Bundahisn  4.10  (TD2  MS.  42.6-9),  Selec- 
tions of  Zadspram  2.8-9,  and  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  Denlg  56.1. 

4  Greater  Bundahisn  4.10  (TD2  MS.  42.6-9),  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.3-4.  Note  that 
the  creation  of  water  precedes  that  of  earth  in  Zoroastrian  creation  accounts. 

5  Greater  Bundahisn  la.13  (TD2  MS.  21.5-9).  Cf.  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.8-9. 

6  The  exceptional  properties  of  this  river  are  discussed  in  Greater  Bundahisn  11.7-8 
(TD2  MS.  85.9-15),  Selections  of  Zadspram  23.1-7,  and  Denkard  3.409.  We  will  return  to 
this  topos  in  Chapter  Twenty-eight. 

7  Greater  Bundahisn  17.15  (TD2  121.7-8),  Selections  of  Zadspram  21.1. 

8  Greater  Bundahisn  lla.7-8  (TD2  MS.  87.7-9). 

9  Greater  Bundahisn  la.12  (TD2  MS.  20.14-15):  "Fifth,  he  created  in  Iran  the  Sole- 
created  bovine,  in  the  middle  of  creation  on  the  bank  of  the  Weh-daiti  ("Good-Lawful'*) 
River  ..."  panjom  gaw  i  Ekdad  brehenld  andar  Eranwez  pad  mayanag  gehan  pad  barth 
rod  T  Weh-daiti.  Cf.  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.50,  Dadestan  I  Denlg  20.2,  Denkard  3.312, 
Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  Denlg  46.15. 

10  Thus  Videvdat  1.2, 2.20,  Yast  5.17, 5.104,  and  15.2:  airiianam  vaejiio  vanhuiid  dditiiaiia. 

11  Gherardo  Gnoli,  The  Idea  of  Iran,  idem,  Iran  als  religidser  Begriffim  Mazdaismus. 
The  term  "Iranian"  or  "Aryan"  (Old  Persian  ariya)  describes  the  language  of  Medes  and 
Persians  at  DB  §70,  the  lineage  or  ethnicity  to  which  Achaemenian  rulers  belong  at  DNa 
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boundaries  this  construct  may  have  had  is  far  from  clear,  but  as  we  saw 
in  Chapter  Three,  imperial  ideology  placed  Persians  at  the  world's  center 
and  used  this  "fact"  to  naturalize  their  moral,  political,  military,  and 
cultural  supremacy  over  others. 

II 

Although  Herodotus  1.134  and  the  Achaemenian  lists  of  lands/peoples 
both  describe  an  empire  that  imagined  itself  as  a  set  of  concentric  circles, 
no  explicit  testimony  grounds  this  pattern  in  a  cosmological  and  cosmo- 
gonic  sensibility.  Still,  several  pieces  of  evidence  suggest  that  the  Achae- 
menians,  like  later  Zoroastrian  authors,  theorized  creation  as  having  tran- 
spired at  the  world's  center,  a  center  they  located  in  the  core  lands  of 
their  empire  and,  more  precisely,  at  one  of  their  imperial  capitals. 

The  place  in  question  is  Susa,  an  old  Elamite  city,  which  Herodotus 
describes  as  having  functioned  as  Cambyses'  and  Bardiya's  capital.12  It 
is  also  the  site  where  Darius  built  his  first  palace:  the  only  one  he 
described  as  a  fraSa  ("wonder"),  thereby  constituting  it  as  a  microcos- 
mic  replica  of  the  original  creation.13  Strabo  provides  us  with  a  revealing 
account  of  how  Susa's  Achaemenian  rulers  understood  —  and  reconfig- 
ured —  the  significance  of  that  city's  geographic  locus  and  prior  history. 

The  province  of  Susa  has  become  nearly  a  part  of  Persia,  lying  between 
Persia  and  Babylon,  and  it  has  a  city  most  worthy  of  discussion,  Susa.  For 
after  conquering  the  Medes,  Cyrus  and  the  Persians  saw  that  their  own 
land  was  situated  toward  the  hinterlands  (ep'  eskhatoisj.  Since  the  prov- 
ince of  Susa  is  more  central  fendotero),  being  closer  to  Babylonia  and  the 
other  peoples,  they  placed  the  capital  of  the  empire  there.  At  the  same  time, 

§2,  DSe  §2,  and  XPh  §2.  The  religious  dimension  of  the  category  is  also  asserted  in  the 
Elamite  version  of  DB  §§62  and  63,  where  the  Wise  Lord  is  referred  to  as  "the  god  of  the 
Aryans"  (fu-ra-mas'-da  dna-ap  har-ri-ya-na-um).  On  this  last  point,  see  further  Riidiger 
Schmitt,  "Zu  dem  'Arischen  Ahuramazda,"  Studia Iranica  20  (1991):  189-92  and  Charles 
de  Lamberterie,  "Armenien  ari  et  anari"  in  C.-H.  de  Fouchecour  and  Ph.  Gignoux,  eds., 
Etudes  irano-aryennes  offertes  a  Gilbert  hazard  (Paris:  Association  pour  l'avancement 
des  Etudes  iraniennes,  1989),  pp.  237-46. 

12  Thus  Herodotus  3.30,  64,  and  70. 

13  On  Susa  as/rafa,  see  further,  Chapters  Ten  and  Twenty-one.  On  the  realia  of  the 
city  and  palace,  see  Remy  Boucharlat,  "Suse  et  la  Susiane  a  Pepoque  achemenide:  Don- 
nees  archeologiques,"  op  cit.,  idem,  "Susa  under  Achaemenid  Rule"  in:  John  Curtis  (ed.) 
Mesopotamia  and  Iran  in  the  Persian  Period:  Conquest  and  Imperialism  559-331  BC 
(London:  British  Museum  Press,  1997)  54-67,  Oscar  Muscarella,  Annie  Caubet,  and 
Francoise  Tallon  "Susa  in  the  Achaemenid  Period,"  in  Prudence  O.  Harper,  Joan  Aruz, 
and  Francoise  Tallon,  eds.,  The  Royal  City  of  Susa.  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Treasures  in 
the  Louvre  (New  York:  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  1992),  pp.  215-52. 
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ASSYRIA  K  A  S5,J  T"ES$f  ; 
6ABYL0NIA  \    kSusak^  v^  t 


Fig.  11.1  The  situation  of  Susa  and  the  opportunity  it  provided 
for  re-centering  the  Persian  empire. 


they  were  pleased  with  the  common  border  of  the  land  and  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  city.  Better  still,  Susa  never  performed  great  deeds  itself  but 
was  always  under  others  and  formed  part  of  a  larger  system,  except,  per- 
haps, in  ancient  time  under  its  heroes. 14 

What  Strabo  describes  is  a  process  through  which  Achaemenian  rulers 
re-centered  their  expanding  empire  at  a  time  when  the  addition  of  western 
territories  made  the  old  Persian  heartland  feel  peripheral.  The  solution 
was  to  redefine  Susa  as  Persian  territory,  reflecting  the  fact  that  the  region 
of  Susa  shared  a  border  (homoron  tes  khoras)  with  pre-imperial  Persia, 
while  the  city  itself  stood  conveniently  between  Persia  and  Babylon  (Fig- 
ure 11,1).  Under  the  new,  imperial  dispensation,  the  old  border  could 
largely  be  ignored,  as  the  region  of  Susa  "became  nearly  a  part  of  Persia" 
(skhedon. . .  he  Sousis  meros  gegenetai  tes  Persidos),  to  follow  Strabo  and 
one  should  also  note  that  when  describing  the  extent  of  Persia  proper,  he 
delimited  its  geography  as  stretching  "from  Susa  to  Persepolis."15 


14  Strabo  15.3.2:  H%s&bv  oe  xi  Kai  f|  Eooai<;  uepo<;  yeyevrjxat  xfj<;  ITepoHSos, 
^exa^o  amf\q  Keiuevrj  Kai  xfj<;  BapuX(Qvia<;,  e^ouaa  noXiv  di;ioA,oy(DxdxrjV  xd 
Eouaa.  ol  yap  Ilepaai  Kpaxf|aavxe<;  Mr|5<ov  Kai  6  Kopoc;,  6ptovxe<;  xfjv  uev  olKelav 
yfjv  etc9  eaxaxoic;  tcou  xaxxouevriv,  xfjv  5s  SouaiSa  evSoxepeo  Kai  j&naiaixepav  xfj 
BapuAxovia  Kai  xoi<;  akXoxq  e*0veaiv  evxaOGa  £9evxo  xd  xr\q  f|yeuovia<;  paaiXetov* 
aua  Kai  xd  6ux>pov  xfj<;  xcbpaq  drcoSe^djievoi  Kai  xd  d^icoua  xfjq  rcokeax;  Kai 
Kpeixxov  x6  |xrj5enoxe  Ka9s  eauxrjv  xf|v  Zoi>m8a  rcpayudxcov  ueydAxov  ercfjpoXov 
yeyoveai,  dXk'  dei  (xp'  exepoix;  fmdp^ai  Kai  ev  uepet  xexdx9at  aixrxf|uaxo<; 
uei£ovo<;,  nXr\v  el  dpa  x6  rcaXaidv  x6  Kaxd  xoix;  rjpcoac;. 

15  Strabo  15.3.1 :  "  The  breadth  in  the  heartland  (en  tei  mesogaiai)  from  Susa  to  Perse- 
polis is  4200  stadia."  nkdxoq  Se  xo  ev  xf[  ueaoyaip  x6  drcd  louaaw  el<;  nepaercoXiv 
axdSioi  xexpaKiaxttaoi  SiaKoaioi. 
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Centering  the  empire  on  Susa  was  also  made  attractive  by  the  city's 
lack  of  autonomy  and  accomplishments  in  recent  years,  providing  a 
blank  slate  on  which  to  write  its  new  Persian  identity.  At  the  same  time, 
the  city  had  a  distinguished  reputation  (axioma)  and  a  deep  prehistory 
that  could  be  appropriated,  stretching  back  to  mythic  heroes  and  great 
antiquity  (to  palaion  to  kata  tous  heroas). 

Strabo  regularly  spoke  of  Achaemenian  Susa  in  the  superlative,  describ- 
ing it  as  "most  deserving  of  discourse"  (axiologotaten).  Elsewhere,  he 
dwelt  on  its  great  wealth,16  the  exceptional  fertility  of  its  soil,17  and  the 
magnificent  decoration  of  its  palace.18  Most  remarkable  of  all,  however, 
is  his  description  of  the  city's  climate. 

Being  fortunate  (eudaimon),  the  region  of  Susa  has  a  fiery,  most  burning 
atmosphere,  most  of  all  around  the  city.  Indeed,  when  the  sun  is  at  its  height 
at  noon  in  the  summer,  lizards  and  serpents  cannot  cross  the  roads,  lest 
they  be  burnt  up  and  die.  This  occurs  nowhere  in  Persia,  even  though  it  is 
further  to  the  south.19 

Failing  to  understand  the  real  force  of  the  first  sentence  in  this  passage, 
some  translators  have  altered  its  sense  by  mistakenly  placing  its  two 
clauses  in  an  adversative  relation.  In  the  Loeb  edition,  for  example,  H.L. 
Jones  inserts  an  imaginary  "although"  and  minimizes  the  sense  of  Greek 
eudaimon  to  produce  a  distorted  reading:  "Although  Susa  is  fertile 
(eudaimon),  it  has  a  hot  and  scorching  atmosphere."20  Far  from  being 
opposed,  however,  the  two  clauses  support  one  another  and  advance  a 
common  argument.  To  appreciate  this,  one  must  understand  that  Strabo 
(and  others)  described  Susa  as  eudaimon  in  the  fullest  sense:  not  just 

16  Strabo  15.3.3:  "The  treasure,  treasuries,  and  tombs  of  the  Persians  were  there."  Kai 
fj  ye  yd£a  Kai  oi  Gnaaopoi  Kai  xd  uvf|uaxa  £vxao8a  rjv  toiq  Tlepaai^.  Cf.  Herodotus 
5.49,  Strabo  15.3.9. 

17  Strabo  15.3.1 1 :  "There  is  great  abundance  of  grain:  thus,  on  the  average  wheat  and 
barley  grow  a  hundredfold  and  sometimes  two-hundredfold,  wherefore  they  do  not  cut 
closely  compacted  furrows,  for  the  roots,  when  tightly  packed,  prevent  shoots  from 
appearing."  jroMorcoq  5s  ayav  iaxiv  <5axe  §Kaxovxdxouv  5V  6na\ou  Kai  Kpi0f|V  Kai 
rcupdv  eKxpscpetv,  Sari  5'  6x8  Kai  SiaKomovx&xoov*  Sidrcsp  ov>5e  rcuKvdq  xdc, 
aflXaKac,  xSuoixn*  7tt)Kvou|ievai  yap  KcoXuouaiv  al  £i£ai  xf|v  v>itaxr|v. 

18  Strabo  15.3.3:  "  They  decorated  the  palace  in  Susa  above  all  the  others," 
Kotfuf|CTavx£<;  8e  xa  &  v  Eouaoic;  paaikeia  ndXtaxa  x©v  aXX&v. 

19  Strabo  15.3.10:  efcSaiuov  §'  ouaa  f\  £oom<;,  eKJtupov  x6v  d£pa  Kai  Kau- 
uaxrjp6v,  Kai  udtaaxa  x6v  rcepi  xfjv  rcoAav,  <prjcnv  eksivo*;*  xa<;  youv  aaopa<;  Kai 
xouc,  6<pei<;,  Gepouc,  dKud^ovxoq  xoo  fjXiou  Kaxd  uean^ppiav,  6iaPf]vai  urj  <p8dv£iv 
xdc,  bSobq  xdc,  ev  xfj  itoXex,  &XX*  tv  uiaaic,  nepiyXsyecQav  orcep  xfjc,  IlEpaiSoc, 
unSauou  ai)u|3aiveiv,  KaiTCEp  voxi©x£pa<;  ouarjc,* 

20  H.L.  Jones,  trans.,  The  Geography  of  Strabo  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1917-32)  7:  169. 
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agriculturally  fertile,  but  prosperous,  happy,  and  possessed  of  good  fortune, 
all  of  which  conditions  were  construed  as  the  sign  and  product  of  divine 
favor.  That  favor,  moreover,  was  particularly  manifest  in  the  life-sus- 
taining quality  of  warmth,  and  pace  Jones,  Susa's  intense  heat  was  cited 
as  proof  of  its  blessed  state.  Thus,  Strabo  describes  the  warmth  particu- 
lar to  that  city  as  so  powerful  and  so  abundant  that  it  not  only  made  all 
good  things  thrive,  it  also  annihilated  noxious  serpents  and  lizards:  spe- 
cies that  Mazdaeans  classified  not  as  proper  animals  (i.e.  those  created 
by  the  Wise  Lord),  but  vermin  (Avestan  xrafstra,  Pahlavi  xrafstar),  foul 
and  destructive  spawn  of  the  Evil  Spirit.21 

in 

Strabo  understood  Susa's  heat  to  be  extraordinary,  and  he  transmitted  a 
tradition  whose  full  significance  he  did  not  understand.22  In  its  original 
Iranian  context,  that  tradition  suggested  the  city's  condition  was  near 
paradisal  (in  the  sense  explored  in  Chapters  One,  Three,  and  Four),  such 
that  warmth  and  moisture  were  ideally  conducive  to  the  flourishing  of 
life.  His  description  of  the  sun's  exceptional  force  at  Susa  thus  makes 
one  wonder  about  the  city's  water  supply. 

Here  again,  classical  authors  —  not  only  Strabo,  but  Herodotus  and 
others  —  preserve  important  testimony.  While  Susa  received  relatively 
little  rain,23  it  had  a  nearby  river:  the  Choaspes,  also  sometimes  called 
the  Eulaios  and  which  today  is  known  as  the  Karkheh.24  This  river 
descends  from  the  Zagros  mountains,  runs  underground  for  part  of  its 
course,  surfaces  north  of  Susa  and  flows  through  the  city,  then  joins  the 

21  The  Magi  are  described  as  waging  relentless  war  against  serpents,  reptiles,  and 
insects  at  Herodotus  1.140.  Regarding  the  Evil  Spirit's  creation  of  vermin  and  their 
deployment  in  his  primordial  assault,  see  Greater  BundahiSn  1.47  (TD2  MS.  11.10-12), 
4.15  (TD2  MS.  43.2-6),  and  22.0-6  (TD2  MS.  142.2-143.5). 

22  The  phrase  &<;  <pr|Oiv  £ksivo<;,  which  Strabo  used  at  15.3.10,  indicates  that  he  was 
quoting  from  some  source  he  did  not  bother  to  identify.  The  possibilities  include  Aristo- 
bulus,  Nearchus,  Onesicritus,  and  others. 

23  Thus  Strabo  16.1.5. 

24  On  the  problems  of  nomenclature,  see  Daniel  T.  Potts,  "Elamite  Ula,  Akkadian 
Ulaya,  and  Greek  Choaspes:  A  Solution  to  the  Eulaios  Problem,"  Bulletin  of  the  Asia 
Institute  13  (1999):  27-44.  In  brief,  the  Elamites  called  Susa's  river  the  Ula,  which  is 
reflected  in  Akaddian  Ulaya,  Hebrew  Ulai  (Daniel  8.2  and  S.16),  Greek  Eulaios,  and 
Latin  Eulaeus.  The  Persians  renamed  this  river  *Hvaspa  "Possessed  of  good  horses," 
whence  the  Greek  Xoda7tr|<;,  but  both  names  persisted.  The  Persian  etymology  was 
established  by  Josef  Marquart,  "Untersuchung  zur  Geschichte  von  Iran  [SchluB],"  Philo- 
logus  Supplement  10  (1907):  248. 
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Fig.  1 1 .2  The  situation  of  Susa  on  the  river  Choaspes. 


Tigris  below  its  juncture  with  the  Euphrates  (Figure  1 1.2).25  In  a  speech 
attributed  to  Aristagoras,  Herodotus  associates  the  Choaspes  not  just 
with  Susa,  but  with  the  royal  treasuries  in  a  way  that  subtly  implies  the 
river  and  city,  along  with  the  King,  share  responsibility  for  Persian 
wealth.26  Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  following  passage. 

When  the  Great  King  makes  war,  he  is  provided  with  foods  and  animals 
from  his  household  and  water  is  brought  from  the  river  Choaspes,  which 
flows  beside  Susa.  The  King  drinks  only  this,  and  not  from  any  other  river. 
This  water  of  the  Choaspes  having  been  boiled,  a  great  many  four-wheeled 
carts  drawn  by  mules  carry  it  in  silver  vessels,  following  wherever  the  King 
marches.27 

25  The  fullest  ancient  discussion  of  the  Choaspes  is  that  of  Strabo  15.3.4.  See  also 
Herodotus  1.188,  5.49,  Curtius  Rufus  5.2.9,  Pausanias  10.31.7,  Strabo  1.3.1. 

26  Herodotus  5.49:  "In  this  country,  Susa  is  situated  beside  the  river  Choaspes,  where 
the  Great  King  makes  his  dwelling  and  the  treasuries  of  riches  are  there.  Having  captured 
this  city,  you  can  thereafter  dare  to  compete  with  Zeus  as  regards  wealth."  £v  8e  xfj  5f| 
rcapd  rcoxauov  xov8e  XodaTrnv  Keiusva  £axi  xd  EoCaa  xauxa,  £v0a  fiacnlevq  xs 
Hzyaq  Siaixav  rcoiSsxai,  Kai  xcov  /priudxtav  ol  Gnaaopoi  svGaCxa  dor  tXovxsq  8s 
xauxTjv  xfjv  noXiv  9apa£ovx£<;  f|5r|  xa>  Aii  nXomov  nepi  Epi^exe. 

27  Herodotus  1.188:  axpaxeuexai  5s  8t|  Paaikeix;  6  \ieyaq  Kai  aixloiai  su 
£oTcei)aauivo<;  oIkou  Kai  Jtpo(3dxoici,  Kai  8tj  Kai  CScop  &nb  xou  Xodcnceoo  rcoxa- 
Hou  Sua  ayexai  xou  rcapd  looaa  £eovxo<;,  xou  uouvov  rcivei  paatXeix;  Kai  aAAoo 
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In  a  1940  study  of  this  passage,  Yves  Bequignon,  clearly  influenced  by 
Frazer,  considered  the  King's  drinking  habits  an  instance  of  royal 
taboo,  the  monarch's  magico-religious  powers  being  protected  by  the 
requirement  that  even  when  far  from  home,  he  drink  nothing  but  Per- 
sian water.28  More  recently,  Pierre  Briant  has  rejected  this,  insisting 
that  no  ancient  source  attributes  any  sacred  character  to  the  Choasp- 
es.29  Agreeing  that  restrictions  on  royal  drink  were  designed  to  ensure 
the  King's  well-being,  Briant  understands  the  logic  of  this  practice  as 
medical,  not  religious,  to  which  end  he  cites  the  testimony  of  ancient 
authors  who  described  the  Choaspes  as  possessing  the  "lightest"  (ela- 
phrotatos,  kouphotatos),  "most  pleasant"  (hedistos,  delicata),  and 
"purest"  {katharotatos)  of  waters,30  qualities  reflecting  keen  interest  in 
the  salubrious  properties  of  local  waters.31  Medical  use  of  the  waters 
from  this  river  seem  to  have  a  relatively  long  history,  for  a  Babylonian 
incantation  against  the  disease  known  as  buSdnu  —  a  severe  affliction 
of  mouth,  nose,  and  skin32  —  commands  "May  they  lift  up  their  flasks 
of  silver  and  their  phials  of  gold,  may  they  draw  water  from  the  Ulaya 
(=  the  Choaspes)."33 


obhzvbc,  rcoTauou.  Touxoo  5e  too  XoaaTceco  xou  uSaxog  djcevj/rjusvou  noXkax  K&pxa 
Sua^ai  xexpdKUKXoi  fmioveai  Koua^ooaat  £v  ayvTi  10101  dpYUpeoion  grcovxai,  6kt| 
av  £Xa6vr]  Sic&axoxe.  Cf.  Agathocles,  apud  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistai  515a,  Strabo 
15.3.22,  Aelian  Varia  Historia  12.40,  Pliny  6.135  and  21.35. 

28  Bequignon,  "Le  breuvage  du  grand  roi,"  op  cit. 

29  Pierre  Briant,  "L'eau  du  Grand  Roi,"  op  cit.  The  assertion  is  not  absolutely  correct, 
for  a  late  8th  or  early  7th  Century  rescension  of  the  GilgameS  Epic  has  GilgameS  address 
the  deceased  Enkidu  as  follows:  "May  the  sacred  river  Ulay  ["*rU-la-a]  mourn  you" 
(Tablet  VIII,  line  11,  cited  by  Potts,  "Elamite  Ula,  Akkadian  Ulaya,  and  Greek  Choaspes," 
p.  27.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence  that  Persians  continued  to  regard  the  river  in 
this  fashion. 

30  Cf.  Ctesias,  apud  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistai  45b,  Strabo  15.3.22,  Curtius  Rufus 
5.2.9,  and  Plutarch,  Artaxerxes  12.4. 

31  The  classic  Greek  text  on  the  subject  is  the  Hippocratic  treatise  On  Airs,  Waters, 
and  Places.  Later  Zoroastrian  literature  shows  some  interest  in  the  topic,  although  nothing 
so  strong  or  systematic  as  is  found  in  the  Hippocratic  corpus.  See,  for  instance,  Greater 
Bundahisn  11,  lib,  11c,  and  12,  which  deal  with  lakes  and  rivers. 

32  On  the  nature  of  this  ailment,  see  the  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute 
2:  350-51.  Most  revealing,  perhaps,  is  the  text  that  suggests  it  was  understood  as  a  hot- 
moist  affliction  of  the  mucous  membranes:  "If  a  man's  nostrils  are  feverish  and  his  saliva 
runs,  £>«&*m<-disease  has  infected  him"  (summa  amelu  na-hi-ri-M  emmu  illdtuSu  illaku 
buMnu  isbassu,  cited  from  R.  Campbell  Thompson,  Assyrian  Medical  Texts  (London: 
J.  Bale,  1924-26)36,2:  1. 

33  Cited  by  Potts,  "Elamite  Ula,  Akkadian  Ulaya,  and  Greek  Choaspes,"  p.  28  and 
taken  from  Walter  Farber,  "mannam  luSpur  ana  Enkidu:  Some  New  Thoughts  about  an 
Old  Motif,"  Journal  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  49  (1990):  315.  Cf.  Wayne  Horowitz, 
Mesopotamian  Cosmic  Geography  (Winona  Lake,  IN:  Eisenbraun,  1998),  p.  304. 
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In  truth,  the  distance  between  these  two  interpretations  is  not  so  great 
as  it  seems,  although  the  notion  of  "taboo"  must  surely  be  jettisoned. 
That  said,  drawing  any  clear  categorical  distinction  between  religion  and 
medicine  is  both  anachronistic  and  misleading  as  regards  Achaemenian 
Persia,  where  —  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen  —  the  Wise  Lord's  original 
creation  of  "happiness  for  mankind"  included  the  ideal  conditions  to 
ensure  health  and  well-being,  i.e.  the  qualities  of  warmth  and  moisture.34 
These  same  qualities  were  understood  to  have  been  particularly  intense 
at  Susa,  where  the  strongest  sun  destroyed  life-assaulting  vermin,  and 
where  the  lightest,  sweetest,  and  purest  of  waters  sustained  the  health  of 
the  King.  (In  truth,  the  royal  drink  combined  moisture  and  heat,  for  the 
King  imbibed  the  Choaspes'  splendid  water  only  after  it  had  been  fur- 
ther perfected  by  boiling,  then  stored  in  precious  containers). 


IV 

There  is  one  last  datum  that  completes  the  picture:  a  piece  of  herbal 
medicine  preserved  by  Pliny  and  conceivably  transmitted  to  the  west  via 
Magian  mediators.35 

The  theombrotion  springs  forth  30  schoeni  (c.  5  miles)  from  the  Choaspes. 
It  resembles  pictures  of  peacocks  and  is  outstanding  in  its  fragrance.  It  is 
drunk  by  the  Kings  of  Persia  as  an  antidote  for  all  bodily  troubles,  also  for 
instability  of  mind  and  of  justice.  It  is  also  called  semnion  from  the  great- 
ness  of  its  power?6 

The  power  of  this  plant  to  heal  all  disorders  of  body,  mind,  and  moral 
sensibility  {omnia  corporum  incommoda  instabilitatemque  mentis  et 
iustitiae)  is  explicitly  thematized,  but  its  religious  nature  is  also  attested 
in  the  two  names  it  is  given.  Thus,  Latin  theombrotion  seems  to  derive 
from  an  earlier  Greek  compound  of  9eo<;  and  djappocria,  i.e.  "divine- 
immortality-substance,"37  while  Latin  semnion  is  similarly  built  on  Greek 

34  One  might  also  cite  Zoroastrian  evidence  on  this  point,  specifically  the  existence  of  two 
"Beneficent  Immortals"  (ArmSa  Spantas)  bearing  the  names  "Health"  (Haurvatdt.  literally 
"wholeness,  [bodily]  integrity")  and  "Immortality"  (Amdrrtdt).  Personified  abstractions  in 
large  measure,  they  are  also  identified  with  —  and  embodied  in  water  and  plants,  respectively. 

35  Thus  Joseph  Bidez  and  Franz  Cumont,  Les  mages  Hellenists.  Zoroastre,  Ostants  et 
Hystaspe  d'apris  la  tradition  grecque  (Paris:  Les  Belles  Lettres,  1938)  1:  116-17. 

36  Pliny,  Natural  History  24.162:  Theombrotion  xxx  schoenis  a  Choaspe  nasci,  pavonum 
picturis  similem,  odore  eximio.  Hanc  a  regibus  Persarum  bibi  contra  omnia  corporum  incom- 
moda instabilitatemque  mentis  et  iustitiae,  eandem  semnion  a  potentiae  maiestate  appellari. 

37  Charlton  T.  Lewis  and  Charles  Short,  A  Latin  Dictionary  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 
1980),  p.  1867,  suggest  derivation  from  Greek  0ecoupp6Tiov,  which  is  unattested  in 
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a£nv6<;,  "revered,  august,  holy."  The  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  plant 
also  have  strong  paradisal  associations.  Thus,  Iranian  texts  commonly 
make  an  exquisite  perfume  a  sign  of  the  divine  as  sensuously  exquisite, 
but  non-material.38  Similarly,  the  herb's  polychrome  appearance  sug- 
gests what  is  said  of  the  first  plant  in  Zoroastrian  myth:  "all  species  of 
plants  were  in  this  one  species."39  One  of  the  fullest  and  most  important 
descriptions  of  heaven  in  any  Iranian  text,  the  culminating  vision  of  the 
Arda  Wiraz  Namag,  combines  precisely  these  features:  plants,  perfumed 
fragrance,  and  polychromy. 

And  I  saw  the  best  world  of  the  righteous/ truthful,  which  is  light,  all-bliss, 
and  abundance.  And  there  were  many  fragrant  flowers  all-colored  (har- 
wisp-pesld),  all  in  bloom  and  radiant,  full  of  glory.  And  there  was  all-hap- 
piness (wisp  Sacfih)  and  all-peace,  of  which  a  person  cannot  know  satiety.40 

Finally,  the  peacock  —  to  which  the  theombrotion  is  compared  —  shares 
its  polychrome  quality,  in  token  of  which  it  too  bore  a  most  significant 
name,  being  called  in  Old  Persian,  as  in  later  Iranian  languages,  "Won- 
der-bird," i.e.  the  bird  so  complete  in  its  nature  and  so  splendid  in  appear- 
ance as  to  be  comparable  to  the  palace  at  Susa  and  the  Wise  Lord's  crea- 
tion, both  of  which  were  also  termed  fraSas.41 

Greek,  although  t6  6e6-pp6itov  does  appear  in  Pseudo-Dioscorides  4.89,  where  it  is 
glossed  as  &ei£©v  id  uiicp6v  ("the  small  thing  forever-living"). 

38  A  perfumed  fragrance  frequently  has  Ohrmazdian  and  paradisal  associations,  as  at 
Hadoxt  Nask  2.7-8,  Yasna  10.4,  Dadestan  T  DenTg  25.2,  Denkard  5.8.3,  Menog  T  Xrad 
2.142-44,  7.13-16,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  DenTg  23.5-6,  Selec- 
tions of  Zadspram  30.52-56,  35.50. 

39  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  DenTg  46.13:  u-S  hamag  sardag 
urwaran  andar  bud  be  e  sardag.  Cf.  Greater  BundahiSn  la.  11  (TD2  MS.  20.8-11)  and 
Selections  of  Zadspram  2.6-7. 

40  Arda  Wiraz  Namag  15.10:  u-m  did  an  pahlom  axwan  I  ahlawan  rosn  T  hamag 
xwarih  fraxlh  ud  was  +sprahm  I  huboy  harwisp-pesld  T  harwisp  Skuftag  ud  barnlg  purr 
xwarrah  ud  wisp  sadlh  ud  wisp  rarnisn  ke  kas  u-S  sagrih  ne  daned.  Note  that  the  phrase 
wisp  Mdih  ("all  happiness")  is  cognate  to  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  Achaemenian 
paradise  gardens:  *VispaSiyatis'i  on  which  see  Prods  O.  Skjaerv0,  "Achaemenid  *Vispa- 
s'iydtis'-,  Sasanian  WispMd"  op  cit 

41  It  has  long  been  noted  that  the  peacock  was  named  fraSa-murw  in  Middle  Persian 
texts  found  at  Turf  an  and  in  the  Georgian  loanword  of  Iranian  origin,  pharSa-mangi  (Carl 
Salemann,  Manichaeische  Studien,  Vol.  1  Die  Mittelpersiche  Texten  [St  Petersburg:  Aca- 
demie  Impenale  des  Sciences  de  St.-P6tersbourg,  1908],  p.  199).  Recently,  Matthew  Stolper 
has  discovered  comparable  data  in  an  unpublished  tablet  from  Persepolis  (Fort  00013-101), 
which  states  that  249  mu$enme$  pirraSam  ("wonder  birds'*)  were  present  at  the  paradise 
(Elam.  partetaS)  located  at  MatezziS,  pirraSam  representing  the  Elamite  transcription  of  Old 
Persian  fraSa.  The  later  Iranian  evidence  suggests  the  "wonder-bird"  terminology  desig- 
nates the  peacock,  although  it  could  have  been  used  for  another  avian  species  judged  equally 
wondrous  (if  one  can  imagine  just  what  that  might  be).  I  am  grateful  to  Stolper  and  to 
Wouter  Henkelmann  for  having  shared  and  discussed  this  intriguing  datum  with  me. 
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V 

The  picture  is  now  more  or  less  complete.  Within  the  Achaemenian 
imaginary,  Susa  was  construed  as  that  place  where  the  best  of  all  things 
were  concentrated:  the  healthiest  plant  (=  the  theombrotiori),  the  purest 
water  (=  the  Choaspes),  the  warmest  sun,  the  most  productive  soil,  the 
most  gorgeous  product  of  human  labor,  built  of  the  rarest,  most  precious 
materials  (=  the  wonder-palace),  the  wisest,  bravest,  and  most  truthful 
human  (=  the  King).  Several  interrelated  factors  participate  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  entities  as  "the  best,"  including  the  sense  that  they 
were  a)  supremely  beautiful,  b)  exceptionally  complete,  c)  eminently 
sustaining  of  life,  and  d)  as  free  of  corruption/duplicity  as  is  possible  in 
historic  time. 

In  all  these  ways,  Susa  and  the  items  associated  with  it  were  repre- 
sented as  best  preserving,  maintaining,  or  —  in  the  case  of  the  palace 
—  restoring  the  primordial  perfection  created  by  the  Wise  Lord.  At  the 
same  time,  Susa  was  imagined  as  the  center  of  the  world,  and  the  con- 
nection between  these  two  facts  is  hardly  coincidental.  Rather,  it  seems 
justified  to  infer  a  causal  relation  that  the  texts  and  their  logic  only  imply, 
understanding  first,  that  the  Wise  Lord  was  understood  to  have  created 
his  perfect  entities  at  the  very  center  of  the  world,  where  they  also  suf- 
fered the  Lie's  original  assault.  Second,  that  this  assault  fragmented  their 
primordial  unity,  introducing  corruption  into  all  the  creations.  It  did  so  in 
unequal  measure,  however,  with  the  result  that  some  items  retain  more, 
and  some  less  of  their  original  goodness,  purity,  and  perfection.  Third, 
the  spatial  distribution  of  corrupted  beings  and  matter  was  not  random. 
Rather,  some  principle  of  moral  inertia  determined  the  pattern  through 
which  they  were  scattered  across  the  globe.  As  a  consequence,  the  very 
best  items  —  including  people  —  tended  to  remain  at  the  center,  while 
others  spread  out  to  distances  that  varied  with  the  extent  of  their  corrup- 
tion. Finally,  the  unique  privileges  of  the  center  included  responsibility 
for  restoring  the  unity  and  goodness  of  creation,  consistent  with  the  Wise 
Lord's  original  intentions.  This  project  unfolded  in  history  and  involved 
two  complementary  motions:  the  extension  of  life-sustaining,  moral 
power  from  the  world's  center  to  its  peripheries,  and  the  subsequent 
absorption  of  peripheral  peoples  and  matter  back  to  the  center,  where 
they  could  be  reunited  and  purified.  Or  so  the  Achaemenians  saw  it. 


Chapter  Twelve 


REPRESENTING  THE  LIE  IN  ACHAEMENIAN  PERSIA* 


I 

Within  the  Achaemenian  corpus  of  royal  inscriptions,  demonic  entities 
first  appear  in  DB  §10,  a  passage  we  considered  in  Chapters  One  and 
Two,  but  which  also  contains  some  grammatical  subtleties  that  demand 
our  attention.  Having  recounted  how  Cambyses  killed  his  brother,  hid 
the  deed,  then  embarked  on  foreign  conquests  in  525  B.C.E.,  the  text 
records  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 

When  Cambyses  went  to  Egypt,  then  the  people/army  became  vulnerable  to 
deception  (kara  anka  abava)  and  the  Lie  became  great  (drauga. . .  vasai  abava) 
throughout  the  land/people  —  in  Persia  and  Media  and  other  lands/peoples.1 

In  Chapter  Two,  we  saw  that  the  adjective  arlka  denotes  a  certain  weak- 
ness of  character  or  intellect  that  renders  a  person  susceptible  to  believing 
a  falsehood.  All  other  occurrences  of  this  word  treat  situations  early  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  (i.e.  between  522-520)  and  in  that  context  anka  is  always 
the  object  of  the  verb  "to  be"  (Old  Persian  ah-)?  Only  in  DB  §10  is  it 
governed  by  the  verb  "to  become"  (Old  Persian  bav-\  signaling  that  at 
the  earlier  historic  moment  of  525,  this  state  of  gullibility  was  newly 
emergent,  for  the  change  signaled  in  this  passage  is  qualitative,  not  quan- 
titative: the  people  are  said  to  become  anka,  not  to  become  more  arlka. 
The  causal  chain  is  thus  threefold:  1)  The  King  committed  certain  wrongs, 
the  most  grievous  of  which  was  hiding  the  truth  from  his  people;3  2)  The 

This  chapter  was  originally  presented  at  a  conference  on  Iranian  demonology  held  in 
honor  of  Jean  Kellens,  Liege,  5  February  2008. 

1  DB  §10:  yaOa  Kambujiya  Mudrayam  aSiyava,  pasava  kara  arika  abava  uta  drauga 
dahyauva  vasai  abava,  uta  Parsai  uta  Madai  uta  aniyauva  dahyusuva. 

2  The  term  occurs  only  in  the  Bisitun  inscription.  Twice,  it  describes  aspects  of  the  situ- 
ation in  522-21  B.C.E.  (DB  §§8  and  63);  twice,  that  of  521-20  (DB  §§72,  and  75).  In  all 
four  passages,  use  of  the  verb  ah-  is  stative,  denoting  a  condition  that  persists  unchanged  in 
the  present  from  what  it  was  in  the  past 

3  Nowhere  does  the  text  assert  it  was  wrong  for  Cambyses  to  commit  fratricide  and  such 
an  act  may  have  fallen  within  his  royal  powers.  Hiding  the  deed  may  suggest  guilt,  but  more 
importantly  this  constitutes  a  wrongful  act  itself,  for  such  concealment  is  an  offense  against  the 
truth,  on  which  moral  and  cosmic  order  depend.  One  probably  should  also  understand  the 
King's  prolonged  absence  from  the  imperial  center  as  a  wrongful  act  that  disrupts  proper  order. 
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people's  ability  to  discern  reality  was  consequently  diminished  and  they 
became  vulnerable  to  falsehood;  3)  A  worse  evil  then  entered  the  world, 
as  is  signaled  in  the  phrase  drauga...  vasai  abava,  which  I,  like  others, 
have  to  this  point  translated  inadequately  as  "the  Lie  became  great." 

The  verb  of  that  phrase  is  bav-  once  more,  and  once  more  its  force  is 
inchoative.4  Its  usage  here  is  unusual,  however,  and  that  in  two  ways. 
First,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  (47/52),  bav-  occurs  with  a 
predicate  that  specifies  some  qualitative  transformation  of  the  verb's 
subject,  as  when  someone  not  (yet)  a  king  somehow  is  installed  in  the 
royal  office  with  full  power  and  dignity,  or  when  a  previously  docile 
population  suddenly  acts  in  ways  that  make  manifest  its  simmering  dis- 
content and  challenges  the  ruling  order.5  While  most  translators  treat  the 
phrase  that  concerns  us  as  if  it  possessed  the  same  kind  of  predicate  (e.g. 
"the  Lie  became  great"),  this  is,  in  fact,  a  distortion,  for  vasai  is  not  an 
adjective,  but  an  adverb.6  As  such,  it  modifies  the  action,  describing  the 
way  the  Lie  came-into-being,  rather  than  what  it  became. 

4  On  the  semantics  of  this  verb  and  its  Indo-Iranian  cognates,  see  Batholomae,  Altira- 
nisches  Worterbuch  col.  927-33,  Mayrhofer,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindo- 
arischen  2:  255-57,  and  Hans  Hendriksen,  "On  the  Meaning  of  Skr.  bhavati"  Acta  On- 
entalia  20  (1948):  206-15. 

5  The  passages  where  bav-  occurs  with  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective  as  predicate  can 
be  tabulated  as  follows.  In  none  of  these  does  any  adverb  appear. 


1  : '  . 

Subject 

Nominal,  pronominal,  or  1 
adjectival  predicate  f 

DB  §§10,12, 13, 15, 24, 40, 
49,52, 71,  DSm  §2,  XPf  §§3, 
4  (2x),  XPh  §4a,  XSe  §2 

I  (adorn),  he  (hau),  or  Darius 

King  (x$dya$iya) 

DB  §§11, 16  (2x),  21, 24, 33, 
35,38,40, 49  (2x),  54, 71 

A  land/people  (dahyu)  or  a 
people/army  (kdra) 

Rebellious  (hamiciya) 

DB  §10 

The  people/army  (kdra) 

vulnerable  to  deception  (arlka) 

DB  §37,39, 48,  71,74 

A  land/people  (dahyu) 

mine  (mand) 

DB  §10,  DNa  §4  (2x) 

A  piece  of  information 

Known  (azdd) 

DB  §§60, 64,  66 

The  Wise  Lord  or  the  future  King 

friend  (dauStd) 

DB  §§61, 67 

The  Wise  Lord 

your  slayer  (-tai  jantd) 

XPh  §4d  (2x) 

1     •     :  •   '    '  ■ 

One  whose  religious 
comportment  has  been  proper 

happy  when  living  and  righteous 
when  dead  (utd  jtva  §iydta...  utd 
mrta  rtdva) 

DSf  §3e 

A  building  site 

Excavated  (katam) 

DNb  §§2b  and  3b  have  predicates  of  a  somewhat  more  complex  sort  and  these  passages  have  not  been 
included  in  this  table.  They  do  not  change  the  general  point,  however,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  bav- 
takes  a  nominal,  pronominal,  or  adjectival  predicate  and  is  not  modified  by  an  adverb. 

6  Translations  treating  vasai  as  an  adjective  include  Meillet  and  Benveniste,  Gram- 
maire  de  vieux  perse,  p.  231:  "le  mensonge  est  devenu  abundant  (litt.  'beaucoup')  dans 
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Most  often,  vasai  occurs  with  verbs  of  smiting  or  building.  In  both 
instances,  it  suggests  the  vast  extent  of  what  has  been  done  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  affected.  This  is  consistent  with  the  accepted  etymological 
analysis,  which  establishes  it  as  the  locative  form  of  an  unattested  noun 
(*vasa  or  *vas)  derived  from  the  verb  *vas-,  "to  will,  wish,  desire."7 
Literally,  then,  vasai  means  "at  will,"  and  it  is  used  when  one  speaks  of 
destroying  a  great  many  enemies  (DB  §29:  "my  army  smote  that  rebel 
army  at  will,"  kdra  hay  a  mand  avam  kdram  toy  am  hamigiyam  aja 
vasai),  building  many  good  things  (XPf  §4:  "I  built  that  which  is  supe- 
rior at  will,"  vasai  taya  fraOaram  akunavam),  and  similar  examples.8 

The  only  other  time  vasai  appears  with  the  verb  bav-  is  a  formulaic 
blessing-and-curse  Darius  addressed  to  future  readers  of  his  inscription 
at  Bisitun. 

If  you  do  not  conceal  this  declaration  and  you  proclaim  it  to  the  people/ 
army,  may  the  Wise  Lord  become  a  friend  to  you,  may  your  progeny 
become  great  [lit. :  come  into  being  at  will],  and  may  you  live  long. . .  If  you 
conceal  this  declaration  and  do  not  tell  the  people/army,  may  the  Wise 
Lord  become  your  slayer  and  may  your  progeny  not  come  into  being.9 

The  binary  structure  of  this  passage  is  elegant  in  its  simplicity.  Either  one 
assists  Darius  in  propagating  his  message,  or  one  does  not.  If  one  does, 
three  blessings  follow;  if  not,  two  corresponding  curses.  The  verb  bav-  is 
used  in  four  of  the  five  anticipated  outcomes,  always  in  the  optative  mood. 

les  provinces;"  Asmussen,  Historiske  tekster  fra  Achcemenide  tiden,  p.  46:  "blev  l0gnen 
stor  i  landet;"  and  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achiminide,  p.  190:  "le  mensonge 
fut  considerable  parmi  les  peoples."  The  alternative  is  no  better,  for  those  who  preserve 
the  adverbial  force  of  vasai  regularly  distort  the  sense  of  the  verb  it  modifies.  Thus,  Her- 
zfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  p.  140:  "drauga  schaltete  nach  belieben;"  Kent,  Old  Per- 
sian, p.  119:  "the  Lie  waxed  great  in  the  country;"  Schmitt,  The  Old  Persian  Inscriptions 
ofNaqsh-i  Rustam  and  Persepolis,  p.  51:  "Falsehood  grew  greatly  in  the  land." 

7  Thus,  Meillet  and  Benveniste,  Grammaire  du  vieux-perse,  pp.  149  and  230-31,  Kent, 
Old  Persian,  pp.  33,  35,  66,  and  207,  Brandenstein  and  Mayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Altper- 
sischen,  p.  152.  Cf.  the  Avestan  vasz  (adverb,  based  on  the  singular  accusative  of  vasah 
<  vas-,  thus  "at  will")  and  the  adverbial  use  of  uStd  (singular  locative  of  u$ti,  also  <  vas-) 
in  the  blessing  formula  of  Yasna  41.4:  "  May  you  aid  us  long  and  at  will,"  rapdilca  tu 
n§  darzgBmcd  ultaca. 

8  vasai  occurs  with  the  following  verbs;  jan-  "to  smite,  smash,  defeat"  (16x);  ava- 
jan-  "to  kill"  (lx);  kar-,  "to  build,  make,  do"  (6x);  ah-,  "to  be"  (3x);  bav-,  "to  become" 
(3x);  ldd-,  "to  give"  (lx). 

9  DB  §§60-61:  yadi  imam  handugam  nai  apagaudayahi,  karahya  Gahi,  Auramazda 
Guvam  dauSta  biya,  utatai  tauma  vasai  biya,  uta  dargam  jiva...  yadi  imam  handugam 
apagaudayahi,  nai  Gahi  karahya,  Auramazdatai  janta  biya,  utatai  tauma  ma  biya.  Much  the 
same  formula  recurs  at  DB  §§66-67. 
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Of  greatest  interest  to  us,  however,  are  the  two  phrases  that  speak  of  prog- 
eny, which  are  identical  save  for  one  word.  Here,  the  crucial  contrast  is 
between  becoming  "at  will"  (vasai)  and  "not"  {ma)  becoming  (Table  12.1). 


i 

Blessings  to 
the  Inscription-Proclaimer 

Curses  on  J 
the  Inscription-Concealer  f 

Relation  to  the  Divine 

May  the  Wise  Lord 
become  a  friend  to  you, 

Auramazdd  Ouvdm  dauM 
biyd, 

May  the  Wise  Lord 
become  your  slayer, 

Auramazdatai  jantd  biydf 

Lineage  continuity 

And  may  your  progeny 
come  into  being  at  will, 

utatai  taumd  vasai  biyd, 

And  may  your  progeny 
not  come  into  being. 

utatai  taumd  ma  biyd. 

Personal  life-span 

And  may  you  live  long 
utd  dargam  jlva. 

Table  12.1  Contrasted  blessings  and  curses  in  DB  §§60-61  (cf.  §§66-67). 

The  combination  of  the  verb  bay-  and  the  adverb  vasai  thus  denotes  a 
process  of  transformation  that  is  both  quantitative  and  qualitative,  punc- 
tual and  ongoing:  a  move  from  potentiality  to  existence  to  proliferation 
and  abundance.  Thus,  the  man  whom  Darius  addresses  is  imagined  to 
have  no  children  at  the  moment  he  reads  the  inscription,  for  if  he  behaves 
badly,  it  is  promised  he  will  die  without  offspring  and  thus  be  relegated 
to  utter  non-being.  In  contrast,  should  he  behave  well,  not  only  will  he 
live  a  long  life,  but  descendants  will  follow  and  his  line  will  flourish  for 
countless  generations  to  come. 

Beyond  this  formula  of  blessing  (repeated  verbatim  at  DB  §66),  the 
only  other  passage  in  which  the  verb  bay-  and  the  adverb  vasai  occur 
together  is  that  with  which  we  began:  DB  §10,  which  describes  the 
inception  of  the  Lie  as  an  event  that  has  continuing  consequences  (with 
the  verb  in  the  imperfect).  Accordingly,  we  are  meant  to  understand  that 
in  525  B.C.E.,  when  Cambyses  left  Persia  for  Egypt,  "the  Lie"  came 
into  being  "at  will,"  much  like  the  progeny  described  above.  Which  is 
to  say,  the  Lie  emerged  from  nothingness,  ramified,  mutated,  multiplied, 
and  spread:  a  contagious,  corrupting  evil.10 

10  Both  the  Akkadian  and  the  Elamite  versions  of  DB  §10  also  stress  multiplicity, 
translating  vasai  by  mddu  and  irtekki,  respectively,  both  of  which  mean  "many."  The 
Akkadian  further  underscores  the  point  by  translating  Old  Persian  drauga  ("The  Lie," 
singular)  by  pirsatu  ("lies,"  plural). 
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The  phrase  drauga, . .  vasai  abava  thus  announced  the  expectation  that 
once  extant,  the  Lie  would  reproduce  and  disseminate  rapidly.  Accord- 
ing to  Bisitun,  the  Lie  made  itself  felt  in  525  and  by  521  nine  different 
individuals  had  falsely  claimed  to  be  king  of  one  land/people  or  another. 
In  each  case,  it  is  said  "he  lied"  (adurujiya,  from  duruj-,  the  verbal  root 
corresponding  to  drauga)11  and  these  lies  infected  vulnerable  popula- 
tions who  consequently  turned  rebellious.12  A  consistent  pattern  is  traced 
in  these  events:  deception  produces  delusion,  which  produces  disorder.13 
At  every  step,  one  is  meant  to  perceive  the  insidious  force  of  the  Lie. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  These  are  the  lands/peoples  that  became 
rebellious.  The  Lie  made  them  rebellious,  because  these  men  lied  to  the 
people!  army  }A 

Several  questions  remain,  however:  Was  the  Lie  theorized  as  a  personified 
entity  or  an  abstract  force?  Comparisons  to  the  arch-demons  of  Zoroas- 
trianism  (whether  known  as  Agra  Mainiiu,  Ahreman,  or  Gannag  Menog) 
suggest  the  former,  but  nothing  in  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions  really 
speaks  to  this  question.15  Further:  How  does  the  Lie  operate?  Who  is 
vulnerable  to  it?  Does  it  exist  apart  from  the  act  of  lying?  Or  is  it  always 
embedded  in  the  practice  of  certain  deceitful  humans? 


11  For  philological  analysis  of  the  related  verbal  and  nominal  forms  in  the  various 
Indo-Iranian  languages,  see  Mayrhofer,  Etymologise hes  Worterbuch  des  Altindoarischen 
2:760-61. 

12  DB  §52  summarizes  the  historic  narrative  developed  in  DB  §§10-51,  naming  all 
nine  of  the  rebel-kings  and  saying  of  each  "He  lied  (adurujiya).  He  proclaimed  'I  am  X 
(*  his  given  name  or  lineage).  I  am  King  in  Y.'  He  made  Y  rebellious.*'  The  same  asser- 
tions are  repeated  in  the  minor  inscriptions  at  Bisitun,  which  are  treated  in  Chapter  Thir- 
teen and  displayed  in  Table  13.1. 

13  The  formulaic  accounts  of  rebellion  that  appear  in  DB  §§1 1-12,  16,  22,  24,  33,  38, 
40,  and  49  thus  follow  a  regular  sequence:  1)  A  pretender  rises  up  (hau  udapatatd);  2)  he 
lies  to  the  people/army  (kdram  [or:  kdrahyd]  avaOd  adurujiya);  3)  the  people/army 
becomes  rebellious  (pasdva  kdra...  hamigiya  abava)  4)  and  defects  to  the  pretender  (abi 
avam  a$iyava)\  5)  he  seizes  the  kingship/kingdom  (xSaqam  hau  agrbdyatd);  6)  and 
assumes  the  title  of  King  (hau  xSdyaOiya  abava). 

14  DB  §54:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaOiya:  dahyava  ima,  taya  hamiciya  abava  draugadiS 
hamicjya  akunauS,  taya  imai  karam  adurujiyas'a. 

15  The  usual  tendency  is  to  treat  the  Lie  as  robustly  personified.  As  Herzfeld,  p.  140 
put  it,  with  reference  to  the  warning  of  DB  §55  ("Protect  yourself  boldly  from  the  Lie," 
haca  drauga  drSam  patipayauva):  "Das  heifit  nicht  'cave  sis  mentiare\  sondern  fast  'cave 
satanam'."  All  six  occurrences  of  drauga  (DB  §§10,  54,  55, 56,  DPd  §3  [2x])  are  ambig- 
uous on  this  point  and  can  accommodate  either  a  personified  or  a  wholly  abstract  under- 
standing of  what  "the  Lie"  represents. 
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Avestan  texts  provide  only  a  bit  more  information  about  the  Lie's  nature. 
Still,  use  of  the  adjective  dusciOra  "of  evil  seed"  calls  attention  to  the 
Lie's  uncanny  ability  to  multiply  and  spread,  consistent  with  our  reading 
of  the  Achaemenian  data.16  This  theme  also  recurs  in  the  longest  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lie  in  any  Avestan  text,  Videvdat  18.30-59,  which  exploits 
the  feminine  gender  of  the  noun  (Avestan  drug)  to  personify  the  Lie  as 
female.  In  response  to  the  question  "Do  you,  alone  of  all  embodied 
beings,  really  give  birth  without  consort?,"17  the  Lie  describes  how  she 
is  constantly  being  impregnated  by  certain  human  offenders  (e.g.,  those 
who  refuse  to  give  charity  when  asked,  or  men  who  experience  noctur- 
nal emissions),  a  trope  that  not  only  emphasizes  her  extraordinary  pow- 
ers of  reproduction,  but  suggests  an  ongoing  symbiosis  between  flawed 
human  actors  and  impersonal-cum-demonic  forces,  leading  to  the  multi- 
plication of  both. 


V 

Older  Avestan  texts  shed  a  bit  more  light  on  this  symbiosis,  calling 
attention  to  defects  of  human  hearing  that  are  simultaneously  enabling 
conditions  and  adverse  consequences  of  the  Lie's  assault,  a  situation  sig- 
naled by  compounds  where  privative  a-  is  prefixed  to  verbs  of  hearing 
(Avestan  a-gu$-  and  a-sru-)}%  Thus,  for  instance,  Yasna  31.1  contrasts 

16  The  term  appears  at  Ya§t  19.94  and  95  only.  Translators  are  divided  on  the  question 
of  whether  this  adjective  signals  the  Lie's  evil  parentage  (thus  Almut  Hintze,  Der 
Zamyad-Ya&t  [Wiesbaden:  Ludwig  Reichert,  1994],  p.  390,  Helmut  Humbach  and  Pallan 
R.  Ichaporia,  Zamydd  Yasht.  Yasht  19  of  the  Younger  Avesta.  Text,  Translation,  Com- 
mentary [Wiesbaden:  Harrassowitz,  1996],  p.  169)  or  her  evil  progeny  (thus  Karl  Fried- 
rich  Geldner,  Drei  Yasht  aus  dem  Zendavesta  [Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer,  1884],  p.  58, 
Herman  Lommel,  Die  YaSts  des  Awesta  [Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1927], 
p.  186,  and  others).  Arthur  Christensen,  Essai  sur  la  dimonologie  iraniennet  p.  14,  asso- 
ciated the  use  of  this  adjective  with  the  feminine  gender  of  the  Lie,  but  stated  the  point 
very  delicately,  observing  that  "son  individuality  est  peu  marquee  dans  les  YaSts,  ou  elle 
a  conserve^  generalement,  son  caractere  abstrait  d'anti-type  de  Rta." 

17  Videvdat  18.30:  turn  zl  aeuua  vlspahe  arjhsuS  astuuato  anaipiiastiS  hunahi.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  question  is  posed  by  SraoSa,  the  personification  of  properly  attentive  hearing 
and  full  obedience  to  the  divine  word,  who  is  occasionally  construed  as  the  Lie's  chief 
adversary  (thus  Yasna  57.15  [=  YaSt  11.10]  and  YaSt  11.3). 

18  The  two  relevant  verbs  seem  to  differ  in  their  emphasis.  Avestan  guS-t  gaoX-  refers 
chiefly  to  the  physical  act  of  hearing,  as  is  indicated  by  formation  of  the  word  for  "ears" 
on  this  root  (Av.  gaoSa,  Old  Persian  gauSa;  cf.  also  Av.  gaoSdvara,  "earrings,''  gaoSo. 
bzrdz  "height  of  the  ear,"  and  gao$o.sruta  "heard  by  ear,"  on  which  see  Bartholomae, 
Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  cols.  485-87).  In  contrast,  sru-,  srav-  encompasses  also  the  social, 
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two  audiences  addressed  by  the  speaker:  the  faithful,  who  find  his  words 
"best"  (yahiSta)  and  those  under  sway  of  the  Lie,  by  whom  the  same 
words  go  "unheard"  (a-gusta). 

Remembering  these  rules  of  yours,  we  proclaim  unheard  words  (aguSta  vaca) 

To  those  who  destroy  the  creatures  of  Truth  by  the  rules  of  the  Lie, 

But  these  (words)  are  best  for  those  who  would  be  faithful  to  the  Wise  Lord.19 

The  hope  is  that  the  words  in  question  will  transform  men  of  violence. 
Should  the  latter  remain  unable  to  hear  them,  however,  the  Lie's  con- 
tinuing influence  will  produce  further  acts  of  destruction.  The  argument 
is  circular,  treating  what  others  might  differentiate  as  cause  and  effect  as 
mutually  supportive  conditions,  both  of  which  are  necessary  and  neither 
of  which  has  (temporal  or  logical)  priority.  Thus,  those  affected  by  the 
Lie  develop  defects  of  hearing  that  make  them  susceptible  to  lies  and 
hostile  to  Truth. 

The  situation  is  similar  in  Yasna  44.13,  which  contrasts  proper  and 
improper  hearers,  i.e.  persons  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  deeply 
attentive  to  the  teachings  of  the  good  religion.20  Proceeding  from  this,  it 
thematizes  the  former  group  as  resistant,  and  the  latter  receptive  to  the 
Lie,  while  subtextually  implying  that  the  Lie  produces  the  very  non- 
hearing  that  is  the  condition  of  its  own  hospitable  reception. 

This  I  ask  you,  speak  truly  to  me,  Ahura: 

How  do  we  drive  the  Lie  from  ourselves 

To  those  full  of  non-hearing  (asru3t5i3  paranarjho)? 

They  do  not  delight  in  associating  with  Truth. 

They  do  not  derive  pleasure  from  asking  questions  of  Good  Mind.21 


political,  moral,  and  religious  aspects  of  hearing,  as  is  evident  in  sravah  "word,  speech, 
teaching,"  sruta  "that  which  is  heard,  known,  celebrated,  famed,"  and  sraoSa  "hearken- 
ing, attentive  hearing,  obedience,  and  the  discipline  that  comes  from  listening  to  what  has 
been  commanded"  (Bartholomae,  cols.  1634-36,  1643-44,  and  1648).  Most  fully  on  the 
last  term,  see  G.  Kreyenbroek,  Sraosa  in  the  Zoroastrian  Tradition  (Leiden:  EJ.  Brill, 
1985)  and  Emile  Benveniste,  "Deux  noms  divins  dans  TAvesta.  I.  SrauSa,"  Revue  de 
Vhistoire  des  religions  130  (1945):  13-14. 

19  Yasna  31.1:  ta  v5  uruuata  marantd,  aguSta  vaca  ssnghamahl 
aeibiio  ybi  uruuataig  drujo,  aSahiia  gaeGa  vimarancaite 

atcit  aeibiio  vahis'ta,  yoi  zarazda  arjhan  mazdai. 

20  Regarding  the  nature  of  such  attentive  hearing  ("hearkening")  in  the  Zoroastrian 
context,  see  the  discussion  of  Kreyenbroek,  op  cit. 

21  Yasna  44.13:  tat  9  pa  parcsa,  3ra§  moi  vaoca  ahura 
kaOa  drujdm,  niS  ahmat  a  nilnaSama 

tang  a  auua,  yoi  asruStoiS  paranarjho 

noit  aSahiia,  adiuuiieinu"  hacdna 

noit  frasaiia,  varjhauS  caxnard  manarjho 
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VI 

Several  Younger  Avestan  passages  use  the  same  vocabulary  to  develop 
the  same  kind  of  argument,  as  in  the  formula  that  concludes  Videvdat  16 
and  17. 

All  liars  are  embodiments  of  the  Lie,  who  are  unconstrained  by  proper 
religious  choice,  who  are  unhearing/ disobedient  (asraoSo).  All  those  who 
are  unhearing/ disobedient  are  untruthful.  All  those  who  are  untruthful  are 
criminals  whose  bodies  are  forfeit.22 

Similar  imagery  recurs  a  celebrated  narrative  from  Herodotus:  the  epi- 
sode in  which  Otanes  charged  his  daughter  Phaidyme  to  discover  if  her 
husband  was  the  rightful  King,  as  he  claimed,  or  an  imposter,  as  Otanes 
suspected.  The  problem  was  difficult,  for  as  we  were  previously  told,  not 
only  did  the  imposter  bear  the  same  name  as  the  man  he  supplanted,  but 
their  appearance  was  near  identical.23  Describing  the  sole  way  to  differ- 
entiate the  two,  Otanes  instructed  Phaidyme:  "Now,  therefore,  you  must 
do  this.  When  he  lies  with  you  and  you  know  he  has  fallen  asleep,  han- 
dle his  ears.  If  he  seems  to  have  ears,  consider  that  it  is  Smerdis  [=  Old 
Persian  Bardiya],  son  of  Cyrus,  who  lives  with  you;  if  not,  you  are  with 
Smerdis  the  Magus."24 


Also  relevant  is  Yasna  43.12,  where  the  Lie  is  not  named,  but  where  Truth  (A$a)  and 
Obedience/Attentive  Hearing  (SraoSa)  are  associated  with  the  negation  of  non-hearing 
(noit  asruM)  to  set  up  the  following  relations. 

Truth  :  (Lie) 

Obedience/Attentive  Hearing  :  (Disobedience/Inattentive  Hearing) 
Not  non-hearing  (noit  asruSta)  :  Non-hearing  (asruStd) 

_22  Videvdat  16.18  (=  Vd.  17.11):  vlspe  druuanto  tanu.drujo  yo  adsreto.tkaeSo  yo  asra- 
oSo  vlspe  asraoso  yd  anasauuand  vlspe  anasauuano  yo  tanu.pareGd.  Cf.  Yasna  60.5:  "In 
this  house,  may  Attentive  Hearing/Obedience  (Sraoka)  vanquish  non-hearing  (asruMm), 
may  peace  vanquish  non-peace,  may  generosity  vanquish  non-generosity,  may  reverence 
vanquish  irreverence,  may  the  word  rightly  spoken  vanquish  the  word  falsely  spoken,  and 
may  Truth  vanquish  the  Lie."  vainlt  ahmi  nmane  sraoso  /  asruStlm  axStiS  anaxStlm  /  raitiS 
araitlm  armaitiS  /  taromaitim  arSuxSo  vaxS  /  miGaoxtam  vacim  asa.drujom.  Also  relevant 
is  YaSt  11.2,  where  the  bodily  defects  associated  with  the  Lie  are  construed  much  more 
broadly:  "(Obedience  [SraoSa])  is  the  best  repeller  of  the  enmity  of  the  liar  (and)  of  liars. 
This  is  the  best  binder-and-eradicator  of  the  foul  eyes,  foul  understanding,  foul  ears,  foul 
hands,  foul  feet,  foul  mouth  of  the  male  liar  (and)  of  the  female  liar."  tat  druuato  druuatam 
auruuaGo.paiti.darssta  tat  druuato  druuatiiasca  aSi  uSi  karena  gauua  duuarsGra  zafaro 
darazuuan  pairi.uruuaestom. 

23  Herodotus  3.61. 

24  Herodotus  3.69:  vCv  <Sv  itoinaov  xaSe*  Srceav  col  auvsoSfl  icai  uaGflq  autov 
KaxonvGJUEvov,  a<paaov  auxou  t&  ©tot  Kai  f|V  u£v  (paivTjxai  £%<sw  a>xa,  voux^s 
ae©uxf]v  Iuep5i  xo)  Kupou  cuvoiKseiv,  r\v  5^  jaf|  ^xcov,  ctu  5^  x©  Mayo  £uep5i." 
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Many  ingenious  explanations  have  been  offered  for  this  curious  detail 
(found  only  in  classical  sources).25  In  it,  some  have  seen  a  folkloric 
motif  taken  from  Oriental  romance,26  some  the  result  of  folk  etymology 
(assuming  that  the  title  of  Magus  was  misinterpreted  as  meaning  "no 
ears,"  ma  guS),27  and  some  imagine  it  resulting  from  conventions  of 
Greek  art,  which  gave  Persians  helmets,  crowns,  or  coiffures  that  nor- 
mally covered  their  ears.28  More  simply,  one  may  understand  that  what- 
ever its  ultimate  origin  may  be,  the  Herodotean  narrative  posits  the  same 
syllogism  we  have  already  observed  in  Avestan  texts. 

Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus    :    Smerdis  the  Magus 
: :  +Ears    :  -Ears 
: :  King    :  Imposter 
::  Truth    :  Lie 

Explaining  how  the  imposter  came  to  suffer  this  defect,  Herodotus 
alludes  to  an  earlier  episode,  but  supplies  no  relevant  details,  saying  only 
that  "during  his  rule,  Cyrus  had  cut  off  the  ears  of  Smerdis  the  Magus, 
for  no  small  reason,"  suggesting  that  this  was  the  royal  response  to  some 
serious  offense.29  An  unrelated  scene  makes  clear  the  crime  for  which 
ear-lopping  was  judged  appropriate. 

Intaphernes  wished  to  enter  (the  royal  chambers),  thinking  it  was  his  right  to 
be  admitted  because  he  was  one  of  the  Seven?0  The  gatekeeper  and  the  usher 
would  not  permit  it,  saying  that  the  king  was  in  bed  with  a  woman.  Believing 
that  they  told  lies  (pseudea  legein),  Intaphernes  did  these  things.  Drawing 
his  sword,  he  cut  off  their  ears  and  noses,  and  having  threaded  these  on  the 
bridle  of  a  horse,  he  tied  this  around  their  necks  and  let  them  go.31 

25  The  same  detail  is  found  in  Justinus  1.91  (where  Cambyses,  not  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  cut 
off  the  ears  of  the  Magus).  Nothing  similar  is  recounted  in  the  Bisitun  inscription  and  the 
accompanying  relief  actually  contradicts  the  story,  Gaumata's  left  ear  there  being  fully  apparent. 

26  Wolf  Aly,  Volksmdrchen,  Sage  und  Novelle  bei  Herodot  und  seinem  Zeitgenofien 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1921),  pp.  99-100. 

?  27  G.  Bertin,  "Herodotus  on  the  Magians,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 

(1890),  pp.  821-22,  accepted  by  W.W.  How  and  J.  Wells,  A  Commentary  on  Herodotus 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1912)  1:  275. 

28  Alexander  Demandt,  "Die  OhrendesfalschenSmerdis/VramcflArt/j"^  9  (1972):  90-101. 

29  Herodotus  3.69:  xoo  Bk  Mdyou  xouxoo  xoo  ZuipSux;  KCpoc;  6  Kaupuae© 
ap/ov  xa  ami  &7texa|ie  tit9  alxifl  8rj  xivi  o(>  auxicpfj. 

30  Herodotus  describes  the  privileges  granted  to  the  "Seven  Noble  Persians"  who  over- 
threw Gaumata  at  3.84  and  the  role  played  by  these  men  is  confirmed  by  DB  §68.  See 
further  Fritz  Gschnitzer,  Die  sieben  Perser  und  das  Konigtum  des  Dareios.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Achaimenidengeschichte  und  zur  Herodotanalyse  (Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter  Universitats- 
verlag,  1977)  and  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse,  pp.  1 19-27  and  140-49.  The  episode  of 

\  Intaphernes  is  discussed  by  Gschnitzer  at  pp.  26-29  and  by  Briant  at  pp.  143-44. 

31_  Herodotus  3.118:  ofoccov  8f|  Ivxacppevsg  £Sikcuoi>  ouSsva  ol  ^aavyeiXat,  dXV 
5xi  fjv  x(bv  inxa,  £aievai  fjOeke.  6  5£  rcuXoupoq  Kai  6  dyY8Xtr|q)6po<;  ou  Ttepiwpcov, 
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The  case  is  clear.  One  cuts  off  the  ears  —  perhaps  along  with  other  ' 
organs  of  sense  and  communication  —  to  mark  those  convicted  of  lying. 
In  doing  so,  one  gives  tangible  form  to  the  moral,  spiritual,  or  disposi- 
tional defect  that  inclines  such  people  to  falsehood  in  the  first  place.  For 
it  is  their  failure  to  hear  and  heed  the  truth  that  lets  the  Lie  penetrate 
their  minds  and  bodies,  from  which  vantage  point  it  can  reproduce  itself 
as  they  begin  to  speak  and  practice  deceit. 

VII 

Darius  inflicted  much  the  same  punishment  on  two  of  the  rebels  he  sup- 
pressed in  his  first  year  on  the  throne  (522-521  B.C.E.),  Fravarti  and 
Tritantaxma.32 

Fravarti  was  captured.  He  was  led  before  me.  I  cut  off  his  nose,  his  ears, 
and  his  tongue  and  I  put  out  one  of  his  eyes.  He  was  held  bound  at  my  gate. 
All  the  army/people  saw  him. 33 

Here,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  do  not  seem  i 
to  have  employed  this  same  pattern  of  mutilation,  although  a  copper 
head  was  found  at  Nineveh  (Figure  12.1)  that  had  both  its  ears  cut  off, 
both  eyes  gouged,  with  deep  damage  to  the  left  eye,  and  its  beard  broken 
(conceivably  a  substitute  for  the  impossible  task  of  extracting  a  statue's 
tongue).  Having  studied  this  object  closely,  Carl  Nylander  concluded 
that  the  damage  was  inflicted  by  Median  troops  when  they  took  Nineveh 

9&Hevoi  x6v  fiamXta  yuvaiid  uiaveaGai.  6  S£  Tvxacppsveg  8okb(0V  acpsac;  vj/euSsa 
Xtysiv  TtoiSei  xoid5e*  anaaduevoi;  xov  dtKivdicea  drcoxduvet  afrccov  xd  xs  c&xa  Kai 
xd<;  jftvag,  Kai  dveipaq  rcepi  xov  xakxvbv  xou  foncou  rcepi  xou<;  aOx^vaq  a<pe<ov 
g8r)ae,  Kai  drcfjKe.  One  probably  should  understand  the  same  accusation  of  untruth  to  be 
implicit  when  similar  mutilations  were  inflicted  on  Zopyros  (Herodotus  3.154,  where  the 
victim's  lies  foUow  his  self-mutilation)  and  the  wife  of  Masistes  (Herodotus  9.112,  where 
punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  malefactor's  mother,  rather  than  the  lying/adulterous 
woman  herself).  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1.9.13  is  also  relevant,  but  much  more  general  in  its 
description. 

32  It  is  not  clear  why  these  two  rebels  were  treated  more  harshly  than  the  other  seven. 
It  may  be  relevant  that  they  both  —  and  they  alone  —  claimed  to  be  descendants  of 
Cyaxares,  last  king  of  the  Medes,  thus  representing  themselves  as  rightful  heirs  to  the 
royal  line  usurped  by  Cyrus.  If  valid,  this  claim  was  stronger  than  that  made  by  any  other 
rebel  and  thus  may  have  demanded  particularly  emphatic  refutation. 

33  DB  §32:  FravartiS  agrabiya  anayata  abi  mam,  adamSai  uta  naham  uta  gausa  uta 
hizanam  frajanam  utasai  aivam  caSma  avajam,  duvarayamai  basta  adariya,  haruvaSim 
kara  avaina.  The  Akkadian  version  of  DB  §33  gives  the  same  description  of  how  Tri- 
tantaxma was  treated,  but  the  Old  Persian  text  omits  extraction  of  his  tongue.  Presum- 
ably, this  was  a  scribal  error  (thus  Lecoq,  p.  200),  but  the  detail  may  hold  some  deeper 
significance. 
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Fig.  12.1  Mutilated  copper  head  (of  Sargon?)  discovered  at  Nineveh. 
Note  damage  to  the  ears,  eyes,  and  beard. 


and  overthrew  Assyrian  power  in  612  B.C.E.,  drawing  on  an  Iranian 
symbolic  repertoire  that  used  (literal)  defacement  to  inflict  humiliation 
and  dishonor.34 

Whether  or  not  Nylander  was  correct  in  adding  this  datum  to  the  dos- 
sier, we  can  offer  a  more  precise  interpretation  of  the  Achaemenian 
practices.  Although  the  disfigurements  inflicted  on  Fravarti  and  Tritan- 
taxma  were  surely  meant  to  cause  both  shame  and  pain,  their  purpose 
was  also  didactic.  Toward  that  end,  the  faces  of  captured  rebels  were 
made  into  object  lessons,  on  which  otherwise  invisible  forces  and  pro- 
cesses were  given  concrete  form.  Those  who  beheld  poor  Fravarti  were 
meant  to  read  from  his  mangled  features  that  he  was  both  a  victim  and 

34  Carl  Nylander,  "Earless  in  Nineveh:  Who  Mutilated  'Sargon's  Head?,"  American 
Journal  of  Archaeology  84  (1980):  329-33.  Martha  Roth  and  Matt  Stolper  have  been  kind 
enough  to  confirm  for  me  that  Nylander  was  correct  in  his  assessment  of  the  Assyro- 
Babylonian  punitive  repertoire.  See  further,  Martha  T.  Roth,  "On  Amputation,  Beating, 
and  Illegal  Seizure,"  in  Martha  T.  Roth,  et  al.,  eds.,  Studies  Presented  to  Robert  D.  Biggs 
(Chicago:  The  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  2007),  pp.  207-18. 
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an  agent  of  the  Lie,  drawing  these  further  conclusions.  1)  This  is  how 
the  Lie  enters  and  infects  men  who  cannot  hear  and  whose  senses  are 
defective.  2)  This  is  how  the  Lie  reproduces  itself,  when  such  men  say 
garbled  things  that  infect  and  mislead  others.  3)  Lies  and  liars  thus  pro- 
duce confusion  and  violence  by  misperceiving  and  misrepresenting  the 
truth.  4)  Ultimately,  such  people  suffer  retributive  violence  from  the 
defenders  of  truth,  led  by  the  King,  and  this  restores  proper  order. 

Conceivably,  Darius  and  his  agents  —  scribes,  as  well  as  soldiers  and 
hangmen  —  made  these  points  with  a  sincere  and  ingenuous  belief  that 
inspired  confidence  in  the  empire  and  the  rightness  of  its  mission.  Like 
all  human  subjects,  however,  they  too  were  capable  of  misrecognition 
and  misrepresentation.  And  here  opens  the  epistemological  and  moral 
abyss  of  lies  about  the  Lie,  lies  about  the  lying  other,  and  lies  about  the 
truthful  self... 


Chapter  Thirteen 


REPRESENTING  THE  LIE  IN  MAZDAEAN  IRAN 


I 

The  religiously  valorized  (and  ideologically  loaded)  contrast  of  Truth 
and  Lie  is  well  attested  throughout  the  Indo-Iranian  religious  tradition. 
This  is  not  to  say  it  was  consistently  the  centerpiece  of  ethics  and  poli- 
tics, nor  that  it  always  found  expression  in  identical  fashion.  Rather,  it 
was  a  longstanding  theme  of  considerable,  but  varying  interest,  capable 
of  embroidery  and  elaboration  in  various  texts,  contexts,  and  eras. 

In  Vedic  India,  primary  attention  was  focused  on  the  principle  of  truth 
and  all  that  is  right  (rta),  which  was  construed  as  the  ordering  principle 
of  the  cosmos1  and  only  occasionally  juxtaposed  to  the  countervailing 
principle  of  the  lie  (druh)}  In  ancient  Iran,  by  contrast,  the  Lie  was 
theorized  in  more  robust  fashion  as  the  essence  and  source  of  evil:  that 
which  is  most  radically  corrosive  to  order  in  every  form  (social,  politi- 
cal, moral,  aesthetic,  and  cosmic).  Even  a  relatively  crude  statistical 
comparison  shows  the  extent  to  which  Iranians'  interest  shifted  from 
Truth  toward  the  Lie.  Thus,  in  the  Rg  Veda,  occurrences  of  rta  and 
rtavan  outnumber  those  of  druh  and  druhvan  by  a  ratio  of  15: 1  (417/28). 

1  For  the  etymology  of  this  term,  cognate  with  Avestan  a$a,  Younger  Avestan  drdta 
(e.g.  in  the  name  of  the  eschatological  hero  Astuuat.areta,  "Embodied  Truth"),  Old  Per- 
sian rtd,  and  Mitanni  arta  (as  an  element  in  proper  names),  see  Mayrhofer,  Etymolo- 
gisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindoarischen  1 :  254-55,  following  the  analysis  of  Bernhard 
Geiger,  "Rta  und  Verwandtes,"  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlande  41 
(1934):  107-26.  The  Indo-Iranian  languages  preserve  two  different  terms  for  "truth," 
preserving  an  older  Indo-European  distinction  between  truth  as  that  which  is  right  (rtd, 
etc.)  and  truth  as  that  which  is  real  (Sanskrit  satyd,  Avestan  haiOya,  Old  Persian  haUya, 
all  of  which  are  extensions  in  -ya,  built  on  the  present  participle  of  the  verb  "to  be").  See 
further,  Hjalmar  Frisk,  Wahrheit  und  Luge  in  den  indogermanischen  Sprachen:  Einige 
morphologische  Beobachtungen  (Goteborg:  Elander,  1936),  esp.  pp.  28-32. 

2  The  Vedic  passages  in  which  rta  and  druh  form  a  binary  opposition  were  collected 
and  discussed  in  comparison  to  the  Avestan  evidence  by  Bernhard  Geiger,  Die  Am9s'a 
Spzntas:  Ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  ursprungliche  Bedeutung  (Vienna:  Alfred  Holder,  1916), 
pp.  175-87.  The  only  verses  in  which  both  terms  appear  are  RV  1.121.4,  1.133.1,  and 
7.75.1,  although  the  juxtapositions  within  different  verses  of  the  same  hymn  are  also 
occasionally  of  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  RV  2.23.15-17  and  4.23.7-10.  Regarding  the 
etymology  of  Vedic  druh,  Avestan  drug,  Old  Persian  drauga,  and  related  forms,  see 
Mayrhofer,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  1:  760-61. 
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In  striking  contrast,  the  ratio  for  corresponding  terms  in  the  Older  Avesta 
(asa  and  aSauuan,  drug  and  drdguuant)  is  just  a  bit  more  than  3:1 
(198/62)  and  the  relation  is  actually  reversed  in  the  Achaemenian  inscrip- 
tions, where  drauga  and  draujana  occur  twice  as  often  as  rta  and  rtdvan 
(10/5).3  Tabulating  the  relevant  verbs  would  skew  results  even  further, 
since  Old  Persian  has  no  verbs  with  an  etymological  connection  to  rta, 
while  the  verb  duruj-  makes  a  full  twenty-seven  appearances.  Thus, 
what  in  ancient  India  was  a  contrast  of  occasional,  but  not  dominating 
interest  or  persistent  utility  played  a  much  larger  role  in  Mazdaean  Iran, 
where  it  became  one  of  three  mutually  reinforcing  binary  oppositions 
(Truth/Lie,  light/darkness,  Ohrmazd/Ahreman)  that  served  as  central 
organizing  principles  for  a  dualistic  cosmology  and  ethics. 

As  the  statistics  cited  above  suggest,  the  position  of  the  Lie  was  most 
salient  in  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions,  where  the  other  two  binaries 
were  somewhat  attenuated.  There,  the  contrast  of  light  and  darkness  fig- 
ured rather  little,  appearing  only  in  the  practice  of  blinding  rebels  (who, 
as  liars,  dwell  in  darkness)4  and  the  alternation  of  night  and  day  (which 
is  mentioned  once  only).5  An  explicitly  Ahremanian  discourse  is  like- 
wise absent,  for  in  Old  Persian  the  Wise  Lord's  adversary  never  takes 
any  name  except  "the  Lie." 

As  it  happens,  the  Ahremanian  is  only  a  bit  better  attested  in  Older 
Avestan  texts  (i.e.  the  Gathas  and  Yasna  Haptarjhaiti),  which  contain 
just  one  verse  that  employs  the  name  "Evil  Spirit"  and  even  on  that 
occasion,  the  text  inverts  what  later  comes  to  be  the  standard  order 
of  adjective  and  noun  (i.e.  mainiiu...  angra,  and  not  angra  mainiiu).6 

3  These  tabulations  are  based  on  data  taken  from  Hermann  Grassmann,  Worterbuch 
zum  Rig-Veda  (Leipzig:  F.A.  Brockhaus,  1873;  4th  ed.,  Wiesbaden:  Otto  Harrassowitz, 
1964),  Jean  Kellens  and  Eric  Pirart,  Les  textes  vieil-avestiques.  Vol.  II.  Repertoires  gram- 
maticaux  et  lexique  (Wiesbaden:  Ludwig  Reichert,  1990),  and  Kent,  Old  Persian. 

4  DB  §§32-33,  on  which  see  Chapter  Twelve. 

5  DB  §7,  where  Darius  states:  "What  was  proclaimed  to  them  by  me,  by  night  or  by 
day,  that  was  done."  tayaSam  hacama  aGanhya  xSapanva  raucapativa,  ava  akunavayanta. 
On  the  formulaic  phrase,  see  further  David  Testen,  "Old  Persian  <x-S-p-v(a)  r<a  i)-u-c-p-t(a"i)- 
v(a)-a>  'by  night  or  by  day',"  op  cit. 

6  Yasna  45.2:  /  will  proclaim  the  two  first  spirits  of  existence, 
The  more  beneficent  of  which  could  say  to  the  one  who  is  evil: 
"Neither  our  minds  ,  nor  our  proclamations,  nor  our  intellects, 
Nor  our  choices,  nor  our  utterances  and  deeds, 

Nor  our  religions,  nor  our  souls  are  in  agreement." 

at  fravaxslia,  arjhauS  u§  mainiiu  paouruiie 
yaiia  spaniia,  OitT  mrauuat  yam  angrsm 
noit  na  mana,  noit  sangha  noit  xratauuo 
naeda  varana,  noit  ux5a  naeda  SiiaoGana 
noit  daena,  noit  uruuano  hacainte. 
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Further,  this  Evil  Spirit  was  not  juxtaposed  to  the  Wise  Lord,  but  was  set 
against  a  "More  Beneficent  Spirit"  (mainiiu...  spaniid)  that  was  theo- 
rized as  its  twin.7  Elsewhere,  the  Older  Avesta  continues  to  speak  of  the 
adversarial  force  as  "the  Lie"  (drug),  a  term  that  recurs  sixteen  times. 
Here,  however,  as  in  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions,  it  is  often  unclear 
whether  the  word  denotes  an  impersonal  abstraction,  a  personified 
demonic  power,  or  —  more  likely  —  something  that  mediates  these 
alternatives,  for  it  is  always  difficult  (and  frequently  impossible)  to  tell 
if  Old  Avestan  drug  and  Old  Persian  drauga  are  the  proper  names  of  an 
archdemon  or  common  nouns  of  uncommon  importance.8 

II 

Only  in  the  Younger  Avesta  does  one  begin  to  encounter  fully  personi- 
fied descriptions  of  the  Lie,  alongside  passages  where  drug  denotes  a 
powerful  abstraction.  There,  a  terminological  innovation  serves  to  distin- 
guish between  the  incorporeal  essence  of  falsehood  and  the  archdemonic 
being  who  embodies  that  force,  via  an  adjective  that  defines  the  former 
as  the  "spiritual  Lie"  (mainiiava  drug)? 

When  this  modifier  is  lacking,  "the  Lie"  is  personified,  although  the 
relevant  passages  are  not  consistent  in  the  depictions  they  offer.  Some 
treat  the  Lie  as  female,  taking  their  lead  from  the  gender  of  the  noun, 
and  these  texts  emphasize  its  reproductive  powers,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter 
Twelve.10  Others  treat  it  as  male  and  stress  its  aggressive  nature,11  while 
some  leave  the  Lie's  sex  indistinct  and  still  others  treat  it  as  a  monstrous 
being  possessed  of  three  mouths,  three  heads,  six  eyes,  and  a  thousand 

In  no  other  passage  from  the  Older  Avesta  does  the  adjective  anra  modify  the  noun  mai- 
niiuy  but  it  does  occur  in  two  other  verses  (Yasna  43.15  and  44.12),  where  it  is  associated 
with  a  patterned  contrast  drawn  between  followers  of  the  Truth  (the  d&auuari)  and  followers 
of  the  Lie  (the  drdgvant).  A  "bad  spirit"  (aka  mainiiu)  is  named  at  Yasna  30.3  at  32.5. 

7  The  twinship  of  the  two  first  spirits  (mainiiu  paouruiie)  is  established  at  Yasna  30.3, 
where  they  are  also  identified  as  "the  better  one  and  the  bad  one"  (vahiid  akdmca). 

8  Among  the  most  ambiguous  occurrences  of  drug  in  the  Older  Avesta,  see  Yasna 
30.8,  30.10,  31.4,  32.3, 44.13, 44.14, 46.6, 46.11, 49.11,  51.14.  With  a  little  ingenuity,  the 
others  can  also  be  understood  as  referring  to  a  demonic  power,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  do  so.  That  which  we  perceive  as  ambiguity  most  probably  reflects  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  categories  and  distinctions  we  bring  to  the  text  (moral  abstraction  vs. 
demonic  personification)  simply  do  not  obtain. 

9  The  "spiritual  Lie"  appears  at  YaSt  1.19, 11.3,  and  13.71.  All  other  occurrences  lack 
the  modifier. 

10  Thus  YaSt  19.95  and,  above  all,  Videvdat  18.30-59,  discussed  in  Chapter  Twelve 
above. 

11  Thus,  e.g.,  Videvdat  10.1,  Ya§t  11.2-3,  13.12-13. 
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senses,  all  of  them  defective,  distorting,  demonic.12  In  all  these  contexts, 
the  question  regularly  arises  how  the  Lie  can  be  overcome  and  the 
response  is  always  the  same:  A  righteous/truthful  person  (i.e.  an  asau- 
uan)  need  only  recite  prayers,  ritual  formulae,  divine  names  to  emerge 
unscathed,  which  is  to  say:  true  and  pure  speech  overpowers  the  Lie.13 
The  narrative  in  which  the  Avesta  makes  these  points  most  vividly  is 
probably  Videvdat  19.1-3,  where  it  treats  the  Lie  as  a  subordinate  instru- 
ment of  the  Evil  Spirit.14 

From  the  northern  side,  from  the  northern  regions,  [i.e.  the  direction  asso- 
ciated with  cold,  dryness,  death,  and  destruction]  slithered  forth  the  Evil 
Spirit,  he  of  many  deaths,  demon  of  demons.  Thus  babbled  the  Evil  Spirit, 
he  of  many  deaths,  whose  vision  is  evil:  "Lie,  slither  forth  and  kill  Right- 
eous! truthful  Zarathustra."  The  Lie  slithered  about,  with  the  demon  Buiti 
and  the  catastrophe  of  decrepitude.  Zarathustra  proclaimed  the  Ahuna 
Vairiia  prayer.  He  offered  sacrifice  to  the  good  waters  of  the  Good  Dditiia 
River.  He  professed  the  Mazda-worshipping  religion.  Cast  down,  the  Lie 
slithered  away,  with  the  demon  Buiti  and  the  catastrophe  of  decrepitude. 
The  Lie  babbled  back:  "Evil  Spirit,  I  do  not  at  all  see  destruction  for 
Zarathustra.  ZarathuStra  is  righteous/ truthful  (asauuan)  and  has  much 
glory/ good  fortune  (pouru.xyar3nah). "  Zarathustra  saw  in  his  own  mind: 
"The  lying  demons,  whose  vision  is  evil,  conspire  at  my  destruction." 15 

12  Yasna  9.8,  Ya§t  5.34,  9.14,  14.40,  17.34,  and  19.37,  where  the  usurper  Azi  Dahaka 
is  described  as  "the  strongest  Lie  the  Evil  Spirit  spawned  to  destroy  the  corporeal  creation 
of  the  creatures  of  Truth"  (aSaojastamqm  drujim  fraca  kdrdntat  arjro  mainiiuS  aoi  yqm 
astuuaitlm  gaeOqm  mahrkai  aSahe  gaeOanqm).  The  lexemes  used  for  the  monster's 
mouths,  eyes,  heads,  and  senses  are  all  part  of  the  Avesta's  daevic  vocabulary,  which 
marks  their  deviant  nature.  The  classic  treatment  of  this  linguistic  pattern  remains  Guntert, 
Uber  die  ahurischen  und  daevischen  Ausdrucke  im  Awesta,  op  cit. 

13  Thus,  Videvdat  10.1-2  recommends  reciting  the  Gathas;  Ya§t  1.19,  the  names  of 
the  Wise  Lord;  Ya§t  11.3,  the  MaGra  Spanta,  Videvdat  19.1-3,  the  Ahuna  Vairiia  prayer; 
YaSt  4.4-5,  a  spell  unattested  elsewhere.  In  Yasna  60.5  and  YaSt  19.95,  Truth  (A$a)  itself 
serves  as  the  instrument  for  overcoming  the  Lie. 

14  This  is  actually  a  fairly  unusual  arrangement.  Ya§t  13.13  treats  the  Lie  and  the  Evil 
Spirit  together  and  the  formulaic  verses  describing  Azi  Dahaka  describe  him  as  a  Lie  cre- 
ated by  the  Evil  Spirit  (Yasna  9.8,  YaSt  5.34,  9.14,  14.40,  17.34,  and  19.37).  In  all  its 
other  Avestan  occurrences,  the  Lie  appears  to  be  independent  (in  the  Older  Avesta,  Yasna 
30.8,  30.10,  31.1,  31.4,  32.3, 32.12,  33.4, 44.13-14, 46.6, 46.11, 49.3, 49.11,  51.14;  in  the 
Younger,  Yasna  61.5,  Videvdat  10.1-2,  16.18,  17.11,  18.30-59,  20.8,  YaSt  1.19,  4.4-5, 
11.2-3,  13.71,  13.129,  19.93,  19.95). 

15  Videvdat  19.1-3:  apaxtarat  haca  naemat  apaxtaraeibiio  haca  naemaeibiio  fraduuarat 
arjro  mainiiu§  pouru.mahrko  daeuuanam  daeuuo.  uiti  dauuata  ho  yd  duzda  arjro  mainiiu§ 
pouru.mahrko  drux§  upa.duuara  mgrsncarjuha  asaum  zaraOustra.  drux§  he  pairi.duuarat  buiti 
daeuuo  iGiiejo  marsaonam  dauuaii.  zaraBustro  ahunam  vairim  frasrauuaiiat  yaOa  ahu  vair- 
iio. . .  vastarsm.  apo  varjuhls'  fraiiazaeta  varjhuiia  daitiiaiia  daenam  mazdaiiasnTm  fraoranaeta. 
drux§  he  sterato  apa.duuarat  buiti  daeuuo  iOiiejo  marsaonam  dauuaza.  drux§  he  paiti.dauuata 
skutara  arjra  mainiio  noit  he  aoso  pairi.vaenami  spitamai  zaraOuStrai  pouru.xvar3narjh6 
asauua  zaraOuStro.  zaraGustro  manarjho  pairi.vaenat  daeuua  me  druuanto  duzdarjh5  ao§om 
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This  scene  is  a  centerpiece  of  Zoroastrian  theology,  fraught  with  signifi- 
cance and  promise.  Not  only  does  the  action  take  place  on  the  banks  of 
the  Good  Daitiia  river,  first  and  best  of  all  places  created  by  the  Wise 
Lord  at  the  heart  of  the  Iranian  homeland,16  it  also  takes  place  at  the 
midpoint  of  history,  when  the  cosmic  struggle  turns  decisively  against 
the  forces  of  evil  as  the  result  of  ZarathuStra's  intervention.  The  instru- 
ment of  that  intervention  also  has  extraordinary  significance,  for  the 
Ahuna  Vairiia  prayer  (Yasna  27.13)  is  the  very  first  verse  of  the  Gathas 
and  thus  the  first  act  of  sacred  speech  attributed  to  ZarathuStra.  Later 
Zoroastrianism  theorized  (not  to  say,  fetishized)  its  twenty-one  syllables 
as  the  condensation  of  all  true  and  all  ritually  effective  speech.  Each 
time  these  words  are  properly  pronounced  —  which  happens  every  day 
in  performance  of  the  Yasna  sacrifice  —  the  good  creation  is  purified 
and  renewed,  its  eschatological  renovation  anticipated,  and  the  corrupt- 
ing force  of  the  Lie  and  the  Evil  Spirit  are  in  that  moment  routed.17 
Certain  Pahlavi  texts  also  maintain  that  the  Wise  Lord  uttered  the  same 
prayer  when  he  first  confronted  the  Evil  Spirit  and  that  the  power  of 
these  true  words  knocked  the  latter  unconscious  for  three  thousand  years, 
during  which  time  Ohrmazd  effected  the  original  material  creation.18 

ham.psrasante.  A  few  notes  to  the  translation  are  necessary.  1)  All  the  verbs  that  have  the 
Lie  or  the  Evil  Spirit  as  their  subject  are  daevic  in  nature  {fra-duuar-,  upa-duuar-,  pairi- 
duuar-,  apa-duuar-,  dauu-t  paiti-dauu-,  marzk-).  2)  Following  Kaj  Barr,  Avesta  (Copen- 
hagen: Gyldendal,  1954),  p.  176, 1  translate  the  vocative  aMum  zaraBuStra  as  doing  ser- 
vice for  the  accusative  aSavandrn  zaraOuStrdm  in  Vd  19.1. 3)  On  the  demons  accompanying 
the  Lie,  see  Christensen,  Essai  sur  la  dtmonologie  iranienne,  pp.  12-13  and  Carsten 
Colpe,  ed.,  Altiranische  und  zoroastrische  Mythologie  (Stuttgart:  Klett-Cotta,  1974-82), 
pp.314  and  389-90. 

16  Thus  Videvdat  1.2.  On  the  significance  of  this  river,  see  further  Chapters  Eleven 
and  Twenty-eight.  Regarding  its  relation  to  the  Iranian  homeland,  see  fimile  Benveniste, 
"L*Eran-ve2  et  Torigine  l£gendaire  des  Iraniens,"  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Stud- 
ies 7  (1933-35):  265-74.  Other  Avestan  texts  identify  it  as  the  place  where  the  Wise  Lord 
met  with  the  other  spiritual  deities  (Videvdat  2.20)  and  where  he  performed  sacrifice 
(YaSt  5.17,  15.2).  ViStaspa,  ZarathuStra's  patron,  is  also  said  to  have  sacrificed  there 
(YaSt  9.29,  17.61),  as  did  Zarathu§tra  himself  (YaSt  5.104,  Videvdat  19.2). 

17  On  the  significance  attributed  to  the  Ahuna  Vairiia  (the  translation  of  which  is 
much  debated),  see  Emile  Benveniste,  "La  priere  Ahuna  Vairya,"  Indo-Iranian  Journal  1 
(1957):  77-85,  Mole,  Culte,  mythe  et  cosmologie  dans  VIran  ancien,  pp.  143,  154-55, 
290,  483-84,  Mary  Boyce,  A  History  of  Zoroastrianism.  Vol.  1:  The  Early  Period 
(Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1975),  pp.  260-61,  and  Yuhan  Sohrab-Dinshaw  Vevaina,  "Textual 
Taxonomies,  Cosmlogical  Deixis,  and  Canonical  Commentaries  in  Zoroastrianism,"  His- 
tory  of  Religions  50  (2010):  111-43.  Yasna  19.1-3  and  8-9  describe  the  Wise  Lord  him- 
self as  having  uttered  this  prayer  before  his  original  deeds  of  creation.  For  other  Avestan 
testimony  regarding  the  prayer's  importance,  see  Videvdat  18.42-43,  19.9,  Ya§t  11.3, 
19.81,  Yasna  9.14,  61.1-2,  and  Yasna  19  in  general. 

18  Thus  Greater  Bundahisn  1.29-32  (TD2  MS.  7.6-8.2),  Menog  T  Xrad  27.68-71, 
Selections  of  Zadspram  1.12-24. 
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In  the  same  way  that  the  Avesta  constitutes  Zarathustra's  prototypical 
act  of  true-speech-cum-prayer  as  the  crucial  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
cosmos,  so  Darius  represented  a  speech-act  of  his  own  as  a  similar  turn- 
ing point.  For  it  was  with  a  prayer  —  an  act  of  pure  and  true  speech  — 
that  he  shattered  the  fear,  silence,  and  deceit  that  held  an  evil  regime  in 
place,  obtaining  the  divine  assistance  that  let  him  topple  the  Lie,  as 
embodied  in  the  usurper. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  There  was  not  a  man  —  not  a  Persian,  nor  a 
Mede,  nor  anyone  of  our  lineage  —  who  could  have  deprived  that  Gaumdta 
the  Magus  of  the  kingship/kingdom.  The  people/ army  feared  him  mightily... 
No  one  dared  to  proclaim  anything  about  Gaumdta  the  Magus  until  I 
arose.  Then  I  prayed  to  the  Wise  Lord  for  assistance.  The  Wise  Lord  bore 
me  aid.  Ten  days  of  the  month  Bdgayddi  had  passed  (29  September  522) 
when  I,  with  a  few  ment  slew  that  Gaumdta  the  Magus.19 


in 

It  is  Pahlavi  literature,  however,  that  offers  the  most  elaborate  personifi- 
cation of  the  Lie,  expanding  on  the  narrative  of  Videvdat  1 1.1-3.  This  is 
found  in  the  legendary  biography  of  ZarathuStra  presented  in  the  7th 
book  of  the  Denkard. 

(The  Wise  Lord  said):  "  The  Lie  slinks  up  to  you,  ZarathuStra.  In  the  form 
of  a  woman,  with  gold  on  her  breast,  she  slinks  up  to  request  friendship 
from  you.  And  the  woman-form,  with  gold  on  her  breast,  requests  friend- 
ship from  you,  requests  consultation  from  you,  requests  collaboration  from 
you.  Do  not  give  her  friendship,  nor  consultation,  nor  collaboration.  Order 
her  to  turn  her  rear  to  the  front  and  recite  that  victorious  act  of  speech,  the 
Ahuna  Vairiia prayer." 

ZarathuStra  went  to  the  inhabited,  friendly  world  in  order  to  see  to  the 
conversion  of  corporeal  beings.  There  he  met  the  Lie. . .  Female  in  form, 
with  gold  on  her  breast,  she  asked  him  for  friendship,  consultation,  and 
cooperation.  And  she  snarled  at  him:  "I  am  Spandarmad  [i.e.  the  Benefi- 
cent Immortal  associated  with  the  Earth,  known  for  her  beauty]." 

ZarathuStra  said  to  her:  "I  have  seen  Spandarmad  in  the  clear  light  of  a 
fine  day  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Spandarmad  is  fair  in  front,  fair  in  back, 

19  DB  §13:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  nai  aha  martiya  nai  Parsa  nai  Mada  nai  amaxam 
taumaya  kasci,  haya  avam  Gaumatam  tayam  magum  xSacam  dltam  caxriya, 
karaSim  haca  drSam  atrsa. . .  kaSci  nai  adrsnauS  cisci  Oanstanai  pari  Gaumatam  tayam  magum, 
yata  adam  arsam,  pasava  adam  Auramazdam  patiyavanhyai,  Auramazdamai  upastarn 
abara,  BagayadaiS  mahya  daGa  raucabiS  Gakata  aha,  avaGa  adam  hada  kamnaibiS  maruyaibiS 
avam  Gaumatam  tayam  magum.  On  the  verb  wah-  "to  supplicate,  pray  to,  worship,"  see 
Oswald  Szemerenyi,  "Iranica  H.  17.  OP patiyavahyaiy,"  Die  Sprache  12  (1966):  208-9. 
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fair  all  around,  beautiful  in  every  place.  Turn  your  rear  to  the  front  and  I 
will  recognize  if  you  are  Spandarmad." 

And  the  Lie  said  to  him:  "Spitama  ZarathuStra,  we  who  are  women  are 
beautiful  from  the  front  and  odious  from  the  rear.  Do  not  order  me  to  show 
my  rear."  The  Lie  resisted  three  times,  then  turned  her  rear.  And  then 
ZarathuStra  saw  that  between  her  raised  haunches,  she  was  full  of  snakes, 
hedgehogs,  lizards,  worms,  and  frogs.  ZarathuStra  proclaimed  that  victori- 
ous act  of  speech,  the  Ahuna  Vairiia  prayer.  Then  that  Lie  did  not  exist  and 
the  form  ofCeSmag  stormed  forth.20 

This  text  has  been  much  discussed  and  holds  many  nuances  and  com- 
plexities.21 Some  of  its  features  are  so  complex  as  to  require  a  separate 
discussion,  as  is  true  of  the  role  played  by  the  demon  Ce§mag,  which 
will  be  treated  in  the  next  chapter.  Others,  however,  are  already  familiar 
to  us,  including  the  text's  personification  of  the  Lie  as  female,  its  use  of 
a  daevic  vocabulary  to  mark  her  actions  as  perverse  and  destructive,  and 
the  use  of  the  Ahuna  Vairiia  prayer  to  overcome  her  power.  Beyond  this, 
one  should  also  note  that  the  only  speech-acts  attributed  to  this  character 
are  inherently  false:  she  is  not  Spandarmad  and  normal  women  are  not 
"beautiful  from  the  front  and  odious  from  the  rear."22 

Other  authors  have  noted  the  misogyny  in  the  narrative,  while  com- 
paring it  to  European  tradditions  associated  with  a  similarly  ambiguous 
female  figure  known  as  "Frau  Welt."23  They  have  also  pointed  out  the 

20  Denkard  7.4.55-61  (Madan  MS.  635.14-636.15):  abar-iz  6  to  ZarduxSt  druz  be 
dwared  ud  madag-kirb  zarren-+pusen  ku  pestanban  dared,  ud  hamhagih  I  az  to  +zastan 
dwared.  ud  madag-kirb  zarren-pusen  hampursagih  az  to  zayed  ud  ham-kardarih  az  to 
zayed.  u-§  ma  hamhagih  dahe  ud  ma  hampursagih  ud  ma  *ham-kardarih.  framaye  oy  6y 
pasih  frod  waStan  an  I  perozgar  gowiSn  fraz  gowe  Yata-Ahu-Weryog.  be  raft  ZarduxSt  6 
an  T  +mani§nomand  Mostomand  gehan  an  hazisn  I  axw  T  astomand  be  nigeriSrilh  ray.  eg  o 
druz  fraz  mad  ka...  +madag-kirb  zarren  pad  sen  u-3  hamhagih  ud  hampursagih  ud  ham- 
kardarih  az  oy  +zast.  u-§  joyld  ku  az  horn  +Spandarmad.  guft-aS  ZarduxSt  ku  be-m  an 
nigered  +ke  +Spandarmad  andar  an  I  rosn  roz  I  xwabar  ud  an  man  sahist  +Spandarmad  hu- 
oron  ud  hu-parron  ud  hu-tarist  ku  hamag  gyag  nek  bud.  pasih  frod  ward  Snasom  agar  to  he 
Spandarmad.  u-§  5  oy  druz  guft  ku:  ZarduxSt  I  Spitaman  ku  aweSan  ama  hem  ke  madagan 
+nekog  az  pe§  nemag  ud  duS-ziSt  az  pasih  ma  man  5  pasih  framayen.  pas  az  sidlgar 
pahikarid  druz  o  pasih  frod  waSt.  u-S  oy  did  ZarduxSt  pas  andarag  haxt  ka  ahraft  estad  purr 
gaz  ud  4udrag  ud  karbunag  ud  pazug  ud  wazag.  u-§  an  I  perozgar  gowiSn  fraz  guft  ZarduxSt 
Yata-Ahu-Weryog.  eg  an  druz  be  +nest  ud  CeSmag  kirb  [also  legible  as  karb]  fraz  dwarld. 

21  I  will  discuss  some  of  these  complexities  in  the  next  chapter.  Others  I  have  treated 
in  "Cesmag,  the  Lie,  and  the  Logic  of  Zoroastrian  Demonology,"  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society  129  (2009):  45-55. 

22  Denkard  7.4.59:  ama  hem  ke  madagan  +nekog  az  pes'  nemag  ud  du3-zi§t  az  pasih. 

23  The  physically  and  morally  ambiguous  Frau  Welt  appears  in  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  Parzifal  and  other  versions  of  the  Grail  myth, 
where  she  also  takes  the  name  of  Kundry.  Similarities  to  the  Denkard  description  of  the 
Lie  are  sufficiently  striking  that  some  have  suggested  a  common  Indo-European  heritage, 
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coarse  physicality  in  descriptions  of  the  Lie  as  a  superficially  alluring 
woman,  whose  seductive  flesh  hides  a  disgusting  inner  core,  replete  with 
reptiles  and  worms.  Within  the  European  context,  these  surely  suggest 
death  and  decay,  while  the  full  vignette  reveals  the  intimate  connection 
of  mortality  and  sex.  The  same  points  inform  the  Zoroastrian  perspec- 
tive, within  which  the  creatures  in  question  should  also  be  read  as  xraf- 
stras:  the  verminous  beings  Ahreman  made  from  his  own  bodily  filth  to 
assault  the  Wise  Lord's  good  creation.24 

It  is  also  important  to  stress  that  whereas  the  European  allegory  speaks 
of  the  world  ("Frau  Welt"),  the  female,  sexuality,  and  life  in  general,  the 
Iranian  is  most  immediately  and  explicitly  concerned  to  depict  falsehood 
and  the  Lie.  In  this  regard,  one  ought  stress  the  literal  duplicity  expressed 
in  the  image  of  a  woman  who  is  internally  divided  (front  and  back,  out- 
side and  inside,  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  attraction  and  repulsion) 
such  that  she  is  able  to  misrepresent  herself,  deceptively  presenting  one 
side  only  of  what  is,  in  actuality,  a  much  more  complex,  fragmented,  and 
disquieting  reality.  If  duplicity  of  this  sort  is  the  essence  of  the  Lie, 
then  duality  —  the  fracturing  of  primordial  unity  —  is  its  precondition. 
The  point  is  not  that  the  beautiful  side  is  false  and  the  ugly  side  true. 
Rather,  both  sides  are  equally  real.  The  Lie  simplifies,  distorts,  seduces, 
enchants  and  misleads  by  emphasizing  the  most  attractive  part  of  an 

while  others  have  argued  for  transmission  of  the  imagery  and  themes  from  Iran  to  Europe 
via  the  Arabs,  Manichaeans,  or  others.  See,  inter  alia,  Heinrich  Junker,  "Frau  Welt  in 
Iran,"  Zeitschrift  fur  lndologie  undlranistik  2  (1923):  237-46,  Hermann  Guntert,  Kundry 
(Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter,  1928),  esp.  pp.  44-46,  Franz  Rolf  Schroder,  Die  Parzhalfrage 
(Munich:  C.H.  Beck,  1928),  pp.  33-  35,  idem,  "Cundrie,"  in  Dietrich  Schmidtke  and 
Helga  Schupert,  eds.,  Festschrift  fur  Ingeborg  Schrdbler  zum  65.  Geburtstag  (Tubingen: 
Niemeyer,  1973),  pp.  187-95,  Lars-Ivar  Ringbom,  "Diktens  *Fru  Varld'  och  'Varldcns 
Furste'  I  kyrkoportalen,"  in  Martin  Olsson,  ed.,  Studier  tillagnade  Henrik  Cornell  pa 
60-arsdagen  (Stockholm:  Nordisk  Rotogravyr,  1950),  pp.  44-66,  Walther  Hinz,  "Per- 
sisches  im  'Parzival/  Archaeologische  Mitteilungen  aus  Iran  2  (1969):  177-81,  Hermann 
Goetz,  "Die  Herkunft  der  'Frau  Welt,'"  in  Manfred  Mayrhofer,  Wolfgang  Meid,  Bern- 
fried  Schlerath,  and  Rudiger  Schmitt,  eds.,  Antiquitates  Indogermanicae.  Studien  zur 
indogermanischen  Altertumskunde  und  zur  Sprach-  und  Kulturgeschichte  der  indoger- 
manischen  Volker.  Gedenkschrift  fur  Hermann  Guntert  (Innsbruck:  Innsbrucker  Beitrage 
zur  Sprachwissenschaft,  1974),  pp.  145-46,  and  Jes  P.  Asmussen,  "'Frau  Welt,'  eine 
Orientalisch-Europaische  Beziehung,"  in  Orientalia  J.  Duchesne-Guillemin  emerito 
oblata  (Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1984),  pp.  35-39.  Essentially,  Junker  opened  this  problematic 
by  incorporating  the  way  the  Lie  is  represented  in  Denkard  7.4.55-61  into  the  paradigm 
of  the  "Frau  Welt"  type  that  Hermann  Guntert  had  introduced  in  his  pioneer  work, 
Kalypso  (Halle:  Max  Niemeyer,  1919). 

24  Regarding  the  Evil  Spirit's  creation  of  vermin  and  their  deployment  in  his  primor- 
dial assault,  see  Greater  Bundahisn  1.47  (TO2  MS.  1 1.10-12),  4.15  (TD2  MS.  43.2-6),  and 
22.0-6  (TD2  MS.  142.2-143.5). 
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infinitely  more  complicated,  more  problematic  whole.  Reality  is  not  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  the  contradictory  whole,  and  truth  must  first 
acknowledge  this  totality  before  it  can  dispel  it. 

Within  historic  time,  truth  consists  first,  of  the  knowledge  that  all 
things  are  some  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  qualities  locked  in  ceaseless 
struggle,  and  second,  of  a  commitment  to  help  the  good  prevail.  Once 
that  is  accomplished  and  evil  annihilated,  all  things  will  return  to  that 
state  of  integrity  —  i.e.  a  unity  so  profound  and  so  total  as  to  admit  no 
duplicity  —  that  was  the  Wise  Lord's  original  intent  for  creation. 

IV 

The  Denkard  narrative  thus  provides  an  allegorical  description  for  the 
kind  of  action  Darius  recounted  in  the  minor  inscriptions  at  Bisitun,  the 
brief  texts  that  identify  each  of  the  rebels  depicted  on  the  Bisitun  relief 
(Table  13.1).  Formulaic  in  nature,  each  one  begins  by  naming  the  man 
in  question,  after  which  it  says  "he  lied"  (adurujiya).  Next,  it  quotes  his 
lie,  in  which  the  man  normally  claims  a)  a  name,  b)  descent  from  the  old 
royal  family  of  a  given  land/people,  and  c)  kingship  over  that  land/peo- 
ple. Not  every  lie  contains  all  three  parts,  but  the  claim  to  kingship  is  a 
constant.  What  makes  these  false  is  not  spelled  out  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  dissonance  between  the  names  Darius  gives  for  the  liars  and  that 
which  the  latter  claimed  for  themselves  constituted  proof  of  their  deceit. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  two  always  differ,  this  difference  may 
signal  a  change  from  birth-name  to  throne-name,  as  when  Xerxes'  son 
Arses  assumed  the  name  Artaxerxes  upon  his  accession  to  royal  power.25 
As  regards  claims  b)  and  c),  Darius  offers  no  evaluative  comment  and  it 
is  possible  to  read  his  silence  as  tacit  rejection:  a  disdainful  way  of  sug- 
gesting these  men  had  neither  a  lineage  nor  a  title  worthy  of  mention. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  intriguing  possibility,  i.e.  that  the  text  tac- 
itly accepts  the  genealogical  claim,  but  treats  it  as  neither  necessary,  nor 
sufficient  to  support  any  claim  to  royal  office  insofar  as  kingship  does 
not  depend  on  lineage  alone,  but  requires  divine  election.  One  does  not 
become  King  simply  by  being  "son  of  Nabonidus,"  for  instance,  but 
only  by  a  divine  grace,  charisma,  and  favor  that  becomes  evident,  inter 
alia,  in  dramatic  battlefield  success  that  can  be  attributed  to  "the  Wise 
Lord's  will"  (vasna  Auratnazddha;  see  further,  Chapter  Twenty-one). 

25  For  the  fullest  discussion  of  this  practice,  which  is  attested  in  both  Greek  and  Baby- 
lonian sources,  see  Riidiger  Schmitt,  "Achaemenian  Throne-names,"  Annali  del  Istituto 
Orientate  di  Napoli,  Sezione  Linguistica  42  (1982):  83-95. 
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Identity  and 
falsity  of  speaker 

Abusive 
proclamation 

Claim  of 
identity 

Claim  of 
lineage 

Claim  of  royal  | 
:  status      .  f 

Formula 

This  X  lied. 

Thus  he 
proclaimed: 

lam  Y, 

Descendant 
ofZ. 

I  am  King 
(in  A). 

DBb 

This  Gaumata 
the  Magus  lied. 
iyam  Gaumata 
haya  magus' 
adurujiya. 

Thus  he 
proclaimed: 
ava&d  aOanha: 

"I  am  Bardiya, 
adam  Brdiya 
ami, 

son  of  Cyrus. 
KurauS  puga. 

I  am  King." 
adam  xteyaOiya 
ami. 

DBc 

This  Acina  lied. 
iyam  Aqina 
adurujiya. 

Thus  he 
proclaimed: 
avaOd  aOanha: 

I  am  King  in 
Elam." 

adam  xMyaOiya 
ami  Ujai 

DBd 

This  Nidintu-Bel 
lied. 

iyam  Nidintabaira 
adurujiya. 

Thus  he 
proclaimed: 
avaOd  aOanha: 

"I  am 

Nebuchadnezzar, 
adam  Nabu- 
kudracara  ami, 

the  son  of 
Nabonidus. 
haya  Nabu- 
naitahya  puga. 

I  am  King  in 
Babylon." 
adam  xSdyaOiya 
ami  Bdbarau. 

DBe 

This  Fravarti 
lied. 

iyam  FravartiS 
adurujiya. 

Thus  he 
proclaimed: 
avaOd  aOanha: 

"I  am  X§a0rita, 
adam  XSaOrita 
ami, 

of  the  lineage  of 
Cyaxares. 
UvaxStrahya 
taumdyd. 

I  am  King  in 
Media," 
adam  xteyaOiya 
ami  Mddai. 

DBf 

This  Martiya  lied. 
iyam  Martiya 
adurujiya. 

Thus  he 
proclaimed: 
avaOd  aOanha: 

"I  am  Imani, 
adam  Imams' 
ami, 

King  in  Elam." 
Ujai  xMyaOiya. 

DBg 

This  Tritantaxma 
lied. 

iyam  Qgantaxma 
adurujiya. 

Thus  he 
proclaimed: 
avaOd  aOanha: 

of  the  lineage  of 
Cyaxares. 
UvaxStrahya 
taumdyd.26 

I  am  King  in 
Sagartia." 
adam  xMyaOiya 
ami  Asagartai. 

DBh 

This  Vahyazdata 
lied. 

iyam  Vahyazdata 
adurujiya. 

Thus  he 
proclaimed: 
avaOd  aOanha: 

"I  am  Bardiya, 
adam  Brdiya 
ami, 

the  son  of  Cyrus. 
haya  Kurau§ 
puga. 

I  am  King." 
adam  xSdyaOiya 
ami. 

DBi 

This  Araxa  lied. 
iyam  Araxa 
adurujiya. 

Thus  he 
proclaimed: 
avaOd  aOanha: 

"I  am 

Nebuchadnezzar, 
adamNabu- 
kudracara  ami, 

the  son  of 
Nabonidus. 
haya  Nabu- 
naitahya  puga. 

I  am  King  in 
Babylon. 
adam  xMyaOiya 
ami  Bdbarau. 

.  DBj 

This  Frada  lied. 
iyam  Frada 
adurujiya. 

Thus  he 
proclaimed: 
avaOd  aOanha: 

I  am  King  in 
Margiana." 
adam  xMyaOiya 
ami  Margau. 

Table  13.1  Minor  inscriptions  at  Bisitun, 
where  Darius  formulaically  accuses  his  adversaries  of  having  lied. 


26  In  contrast  to  the  other  minor  inscriptions,  in  DBg,  the  claim  of  lineage  follows  the 
claim  of  royal  status. 
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Fig.  13.1  Bisitun  relief,  line  drawing. 
The  capital  letters  show  the  location  of  the  minor  inscriptions 
(B[Pers]  =  DBb,  Old  Persian  text,  B[Sus]  =  DBb,  Elamite,  etc.). 


Here,  the  master  narrative  Darius  recounted  at  Bisitun  —  the  story  of 
how  he  overcame  all  adversaries  and  defied  all  odds  —  supports  his 
claim  to  be  God's  chosen  and  thus  the  rightful  King,  regardless  of  any 
other  considerations.  At  the  same  time,  his  rivals  are  shown  to  lack 
divine  favor,  which  means  that  notwithstanding  their  genealogy,  popular 
support,  or  self-image,  events  reveal  them  as  lacking  the  only  qualifica- 
tion that  really  matters.  Bereft  of  divine  support,  at  best  they  are  deluded 
and  deluding  imposters,  unwitting  agents  of  the  Lie. 

The  accompanying  relief  sculpture,  which  was  executed  before  the 
inscriptions  and  thus  represents  the  first  draft  of  the  story,  makes  much 
the  same  point  (Figure  13.1).  Toward  that  end,  it  represents  Darius  as 
the  only  true  King.  As  such,  he  is  marked  by  a  crown,  his  size  (which 
indexes  his  power),  his  military  success  (implied  by  the  spearbearer  and 
bowman  who  stand  behind  him,  as  well  as  the  bow  in  his  right  hand), 
and  his  privileged  relation  to  the  Wise  Lord,  who  hovers  above.  In  the 
most  pointed  contrast,  the  defeated  rebels  are  much  smaller,  lack  any 
trappings  of  royal  office,  and  have  been  disarmed  after  defeat  at  Darius' s 
hands.  Bound  at  the  neck,  like  animals,  their  hands  are  also  tied  behind 
their  backs,  and  their  postures  are  those  of  abject  submission  (bowing 
slightly  or,  in  the  case  of  Gaumata,  fully  supine,  with  hands  upraised  in 
supplication). 
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These  are  the  men  who  claimed  to  be  King,  and  the  intent  of  the  relief 

—  like  that  of  the  inscription,  and  that  of  Darius 's  propaganda  in  general 

—  is  not  just  to  falsify  their  claims,  but  to  reveal  the  men  who  advanced 
them  as  agents  of  falsehood.  As  in  the  case  of  Zarathustra  and  the  Lie, 
they  are  shown  to  be  duplicitous  creatures,  who  put  forward  only  their 
best  side  and  concealed  all  that  was  darker,  more  disturbing,  more  divi- 
sive and  destructive.  On  the  battlefield  and  in  his  proclamations,  Darius 
disclosed  their  true  nature,  which  may  be  summarized  in  the  formula 
-Truth/-Unity/-God/-Victory/-King.  In  so  doing,  he  construed  himself  as 
representing  just  the  opposite. 


Chapter  Fourteen 


ON  ZOROASTRIAN  AND  ACHAEMENIAN  DEMONOLOGY 


I 

When  considering  the  Denkard  story  of  ZarathuStra's  encounter  with  the 
Lie,  we  opted  not  to  dwell  on  the  narrative's  denouement.  Most  other 
scholars  who  studied  this  text  made  the  same  choice,  closing  their  citation 
just  before  its  culmination,  which  comes  with  the  following  passage.1 

Zarathus'tra  proclaimed  that  victorious  act  of  speech,  the  Ahuna  Vairiia 
prayer.  Then  that  Lie  did  not  exist  and  the  form  ofCeSmag  stormed  forth.2 

Conceivably,  the  decision  to  omit  the  second  sentence  was  prompted  by 
two  textual  problems  that  interfere  with  its  proper  translation.  One  of 
these  is  fairly  simple,  involving  the  word  that  follows  CeSmag's  name. 
Written  kip  (with  omission  of  short  vowels,  as  is  standard),  this  could 
represent  either  of  two  Pahlavi  nouns:  kirb  "the  external,  visible  form  of 
living  beings"  (from  Avestan  kdhrpf  or  karb  "a  priest  hostile  to  Zoro- 
aster" (from  Avestan  karapari).4  Previous  translators  have  preferred  the 
latter  solution,5  presumably  because  here  and  elsewhere  CeSmag  is, 

1  Thus  Junker,  "Frau  Welt  in  Iran,"  Schroder,  Die  Parzivalfrage,  pp.  33-  34,  GUntert, 
Kundry,  pp.  44-45,  and  Asmussen,  "'Frau  Welt,'  eine  Orientalisch-Europaische  Beziehung" 
omit  both  these  sentences,  while  Nyberg,  Manual  of  Pahlavi,  1 :  58,  omits  the  second. 

2  Denkard  7.4.61  (Madan  MS.  636.13-15):  u-S  an  T  perozgar  gowiSn  fraz  guft  ZarduxSt 
Yata-Ahu-Weryog.  eg  an  dmz  be  +nest  ud  CeSmag  kirb  [also  legible  as  karb]  fraz  dwarid. 

3  Nyberg,  Manual  of  Pahlavi  2:  113  (who  cites  the  term  as  karp,  using  an  older  sys- 
tem of  transliteration)  and  D.N.  MacKenzie,  A  Concise  Pahlavi  Dictionary  (Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1971),  p.  51  (who  offers  a  simpler  translation:  "body,  form"). 
Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  col.  467-68,  provided  a  nuanced  discussion  for 
the  term's  Avestan  antecedent:  "das  sichtbare  Aussere  jedes  Wesens  und  Dings,  aussere 
Erscheinung,  sichtbare  Gestalt...  insbesonder  von  lebenden  Wesen;  auch  vom  gestalteten 
Stoff  selbst  *Leib,  Korper,'  von  Menschen  und  Gottern...  und  Tieren."  See  also  the  brief 
discussions  of  Bailey,  Zoroastrian  Problems  in  the  Ninth-Century  Books,  pp.  91  and  118. 

4  Nyberg,  Manual  of  Pahlavi  2:  112  (transliterating  karap),  MacKenzie,  Concise 
Pahlavi  Dictionary,  p.  49,  Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  col.  454-55. 

5  Thus,  E.W.  West,  Pahlavi  Texts,  Part  V:  Marvels  of  Zoroastrianism  (Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1897),  p.  63  and  Marijan  Mol6,  La  legende  de  Zoroastre  selon  les  texts 
pehlevis  (Paris:  C.  Klincksieck,  1967),  pp.  52-53.  The  little-known  article  of  I.ars-Ivar 
Ringbom,  "Diktens  *Fru  Varld'  och  'Varldens  Furste'  i  kyrkoportalen,"  op  cit.,  is  unique 
in  interpreting  kip  as  kirb  when  stating  "the  woman  resumed  her  rightful  shape  as  the 
demon  Cesmag  ("kvinnan  aterfick  sin  riktiga  skepnad  som  demonen  Cheshmak"),  p.  60. 
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indeed,  hostile  to  the  prophet.6  His  consistent  identification  as  a  demon 
(dew)  more  than  suffices  to  explain  this  hostility,  however,  and  one  need 
hardly  imagine  he  was  both  a  dew  and  a  karapanP  Conclusive,  moreo- 
ver, is  the  fact  that  our  text  uses  the  grapheme  kip  in  utterly  unambigu- 
ous fashion,  when  stating  —  three  separate  times  —  that  directly  before 
CeSmag  entered  the  story,  the  Lie  appeared  to  ZarathuStra  "in  the  form 
of  a  woman"  (mddag-kirb)} 

The  story  thus  suggests  that  having  no  proper  form  of  its  own  —  "form" 
(Pahlavi  kirb)  being  an  aspect  of  material  existence  —  the  Lie  is  able,  but 
also  obliged,  to  assume  the  shape  of  appropriate  others  when  it  seeks  to 
take  physical  action.  Thus,  when  trying  to  seduce  Zarathustra,  it  adopts  the 
appearance  and  bodily  form  of  a  beautiful  woman.  That  fails,  however, 
when  the  demonic  presence  is  revealed  by  its  hidden,  ugly,  monstrous 
aspects  that  distort  the  body  it  temporarily  occupies.  Whereupon,  the  Lie 
changes  its  plans  (if  not  its  intent)  and  assumes  the  form  of  CHmag. 

To  make  sense  of  this,  one  must  know  what  shape  this  relatively  obscure 
demon  was  imagined  to  possess.  What  little  was  said  of  CeSmag  proper 
may  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  the  BundahiSn  devoted  to  demonology. 

CeSmag  is  that  one  who  makes  earthquakes  and  who  also  makes  the  whirl- 
wind and  goes  forth  in  opposition  to  the  clouds.9 


6  The  other  episode  where  Cesmag  shows  hostility  to  ZarathuStra  is  Denkard  7.2.43- 
45  (Madan  MS.608.4-16,  B  MS.  483.6-16),  cited  by  West,  Pahlavi  Texts  5:  63  to  support 
his  view  of  Cesmag  as  a  karapan.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  text  and  the  issues 
it  raises,  see  my  article  "Cesmag,  the  Lie,  and  the  Logic  of  Zoroastrian  Demonology," 
op  cit.,  William  Darrow,  "Zoroaster  Amalgamated:  Notes  on  Iranian  Prophetology," 
History  of  Religions  27  (1987):  109-32  has  also  studied  this  narrative,  without  treating 
the  detail  in  question. 

7  Cesmag  is  identified  as  a  demon  (dew)  at  Greater  Bundahisn  27.29  (cited  below)  and 
Denkard  7.2.43.  The  latter  text  has  Cesmag  make  his  appearance  "at  that  time  when  the 
demons  gathered  in  assembly"  (eg  abar  pad  an  zamdn  dewan  hanjamanenid,  Madan  MS. 

608.6,  B  MS.  483.7-8).  Ahreman  ("the  demon  of  demons"  dewan  dew,  Madan  MS. 

608.7,  B.  MS.  483.9)  asks  one  of  them  to  attack  the  future  parents  of  the  prophet  and 
Cesmag  volunteers  for  the  assignment. 

8  Denkard  7.4.55  (Madan  MS.  635.15  and  16),  7.4.57  (Madan  MS.  636.2). 

9  Greater  Bundahisn  27.29  (TD2  185.9-10):  Cesmag  an  ke  wizandag  kuned  ud  wad- 
girdag-iz  kuned,  ud  5  petyaraglh  T  abr  Sawed.  Previous  discussions  of  Cesmag  mostly 
restate  what  is  found  in  this  passage  and  the  two  Denkard  narratives  (7.2.43-45  and  7.4.61) 
where  he  appears.  Thus,  A.V.  Williams  Jackson  in  Wilhelm  Geiger  and  Ernest  Kuhn, 
Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie  (Strassburg:  Karl  J.  Triibner,  1895-1904)  2:  660, 
idem,  Zoroastrian  Studies  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1928),  p.  93,  Louis  H. 
Gray,  The  Foundations  of  the  Iranian  Religions  (Bombay:  D.B.  Tarapolevak,  1930), 
p.  204,  Christensen,  Essai  sur  la  dimonologie  iranienne,  p.  50,  and  Carsten  Colpe,  "Altere 
und  jungere  Damonologie,"  in  Colpe,  Iranier-Aramaer-Hebraer-Hellenen.  Iranische 
Religionen  und  ihre  Westbeziehungen  (Tubingen:  Mohr  Siebeck,  2003),  pp.  471-72. 
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What  one  sees  when  the  Lie  discards  the  form  of  Spandarmad  for  that  of 
CeSmag  is  thus  an  escalation  of  enemy  activity.  Having  begun  his  cam- 
paign by  trafficking  in  misrepresentation,  illusion,  and  seductive  appear- 
ance, when  this  phase  of  operations  fails  the  Antagonist  shifts  tactics  and 
unleashes  violent  physical  force:  a  force  that  is  theorized  not  as  "natu- 
ral," but  demonic. 

II 

If  one  does  not  press  the  point  too  strongly,  one  can  perceive  a  similar 
logic  in  the  way  Darius's  formulaic  descriptions  of  rebellion  are  struc- 
tured in  the  Bisitun  inscription.  The  text  treats  nine  separate  insurrec- 
tions, each  of  which  surely  had  its  own  nuances,  particularities,  and 
rhythms  (on  which,  see  Chapter  Twenty-three).  Still,  these  are  presented 
as  minor  variants  on  a  pattern  that  has  the  same,  relatively  invariant 
sequence  of  events  (Table  14.1). 


j  .  1  V 

One  man, 
named  A 
(son  ofB) 

He  rose  up 
(inC) 

He  lied 
(proclaimed) 
to  the  people/ 
army: 

"lamX, 
son  ofY 
(KinginC)" 

Then  (all)  the  j 
people/army  ] 
(of  C)  became  1 
rebellious  J 

Gaumata 
DB  §11 

aiva  martiya 
magul  aha, 
Gaumata 
ndma 

hau  udapatatd 

hau  kdrahyd 

avaOd 

adurujiya 

adam  Brdiya 
ami,  haya 
KurauS  puga, 
Kambujiyahyd 
brdtd 

pasdva  kdra 
haruva 
hamigiya 
abava 

A^ina 
DB  §16 

aiva  martiya 
Agina  ndma, 
Upadfa) 
ramahyd  puga 

hau  udapatatd 
Ujai 

kdrahyd 
avaOd  aOanha 

adam  Ujai 
xteya&iya  ami 

pasdva  Ujiyd 

hamigiya 

abava 

Nidintu-Bel 
DB  §16 

aiva  martiya 
Bdbiruviya 
Nadintabaira 
ndma 

Ainairahyd 
puga 

hau  udapatatd 
Bdbirau 

kdram  avaOd 
adurujiya 

adam  Nabuku- 
dracara  ami, 
haya  Nabu- 
naitahyd  puga 

pasdva  kdra 
haya 

Bdbiruviya 
haruva  abi 
avam 

Nadintabairam 

aSiyava, 

Babirus* 

hamigiya 

abava 

Martiya 
DB  §22 

aiva  martiya 
Martiya  ndma, 
CincaxraiS 
puga 

hau  udapatatd 
Ujai 

kdrahyd 
avaOd  aOanha 

adam  ImamS 
ami,  Ujai 
xSdyaOiya 
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One  man, 
named  A 
(son  ofB) 

He  rose  up 
(inC) 

He  lied 
(proclaimed) 
to  the  people/ 
army: 

"lamX, 
son  ofY 
(King  in  Q." 

Then  (all)  the  \ 
people/army  ; 
(ofC)  became  : 
rebellious 

Fravarti 
DB  §24 

aiva  martiya 
FravartiS 
ndma  Mdda 

hau  udapatatd 
Mddai 

kdrahyd 
avaOd  aOanha 

adam  Xsa&rita 
ami, 

UvaxStrahyd 
taumdyd 

pasdva  kdra 
Mdda ...  hau 
hacdma 
hamigiya 
abava 

Tritantaxma 
DB  §33 

aiva  martiya 
Cigantaxma 
ndma 

Asagartiya 

haumai 

hamigiya 

abava 

kdrahyd 
avaOd  aOanha 

adam 

xMyaOiya  ami 
Asagartai, 
UvaxStrahyd 
taumdyd 

Frada 
DB  §38 

aiva  martiya 
Frada  ndma 

avam 

maOiStam 

akunavantd 

MarguS  ndma 

dahyauSy 

haumai 

hamigiya 

abava 

Vahyazdata 
DB  §40 

aiva  martiya 

Vahyazdata 

ndma 

hau  duvitiyam 

udapatatd 

Pdrsai 

kdrahyd 
avaOd  aOanha 

adam  Brdiya 
ami,  haya 
Kurau$  puga 

pasdva  kdra 
Fdrsa. . .  hau 
hacdma 
hamigiya 
abava 

Araxa  -v 
DB  §49 

aiva  martiya 
Araxa  ndma 
Arminiya, 
Halditahya 
puga 

hau  udapatatd 
Bdbirau 

hau  kdrahya 

avaOd 

adurujiya 

adam  Nabuku- 
dracara  ami, 
haya 

Nabunaitahya 
puga 

pasdva  kdra 

Bdbiruviya 

hacdma 

hamigiya 

abava 

Table  14.1  Descriptions  of  rebellions  from  DB  §§11-49. 


As  is  clear  from  this  table,  trouble  was  always  described  as  beginning 
with  an  isolated  individual  {aiva  martiya,  "one  man")  who  "rose  up" 
(ud-pat~),  an  ominous  verb  reserved  to  describe  overreaching  individuals 
who  seek  to  elevate  themselves  far  beyond  their  rightful  station.10 
Toward  that  end,  each  rebel  lied  (the  verb  used  is  normally  adurujiya, 
but  in  some  instances  aOanha),11  assuming  a  name  and  identity  that 
would  make  him  heir  to  an  old  royal  lineage  and  addressing  his  claims 

10  See  £rnile  Benveniste,  "fitudes  iraniennes,"  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society 
44  (1945):  64-66,  who  rightly  observed  that  all  three  occurrences  of  us-pat-  in  Avestan  are 
daevic  in  nature:  Videvdad  13.42-43  (the  aggressive  behavior  of  bastards  spawned  by  dogs 
and  wolves),  Yast  19.57  (Frarjrasyan,  the  foreigner  who  tried  to  seize  the  Iranian  royal 
charisma  [^aranahl  rising  up  from  the  world-sea  to  menace  the  good  creation),  and  YaSt 
19.44  (the  Evil  Spirit  rising  up  from  hell).  The  Vedic  cognate  ud-pat-  has  no  such  associa- 
tions, suggesting  this  is  a  semantic  development  specific  to  Iran,  but  pan-Iranian  in  nature. 

11  Regarding  the  use  of  the  verb  Bank-  "to  proclaim"  in  this  context,  see  Chapter  Two. 
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to  the  people/army  (kdra)  of  the  nation  in  question.  As  this  falsehood 
penetrated  their  consciousness  and  gained  hold,  these  people  became 
openly  rebellious  (hamigiya  abava),  engaging  in  physical  actions  that 
included  the  seizure  of  territory  and  active  prosecution  of  war.12 

This  scenario  effectively  brings  two  different  structures  and  processes 
into  correlation.  First  is  a  transition  from  the  realm  of  incorporeal  spirit 
to  that  of  concrete  matter;  second,  the  shift  from  the  One  to  the  Many. 
Things  thus  move  from  the  unscrupulous  thoughts  of  a  single  rebel  to  his 
false  words  and  imposture,  and  thence  to  the  violent  deeds  of  a  great 
multitude  engaged  in  mass  insurrection.13  Although  the  comparison  is 
less  than  perfect,  in  a  general  fashion,  Darius 's  account  of  rebels  and 
rebellions  parallels  the  Denkard's  description  of  how  the  Lie  initially 
sought  to  sway  others  by  assuming  the  beautiful  —  if  false  and  (there- 
fore) flawed  —  form  of  Spendarmad,  then  waged  a  campaign  of  physi- 
cal destruction  after  adopting  the  violent  (and  equally  false)  form  of 
Ce§mag,  demon  of  whirlwinds  and  earthquakes. 

The  chief  point  of  difference  is  that  the  Denkard  narrative  has  Zara- 
thuStra  defeat  the  Lie  at  every  stage  of  its  operations.  Failure  of  its  impos- 
ture as  "Spendarmad"  is  thus  the  precondition  for  reconstituting  itself  in 
the  form  of  Cesmag.  Darius' s  master  narrative,  in  contrast,  has  the  Lie 
move  almost  seamlessly  from  thought  to  word  to  deed,  gaining  strength 
as  it  moves  from  one  level  to  another.  It  is  only  defeated  at  the  end  of  this 
trajectory  by  an  exercise  of  physical  force  on  the  battlefield  (in  seven  of 
the  nine  cases)  or  a  bloody  coup  d'etat  (as  with  Gaumata  and  A?ina).  The 
difference  between  the  Achaemenian  scenario  and  that  of  the  Denkard 
narrative  reflects  the  difference  between  priestly  and  royal  perspectives, 
the  former  taking  victory  to  be  possible  at  the  levels  of  thought  and 
speech,  while  the  latter  associates  it  exclusively  with  forceful  action. 

12  The  Old  Persian  states  that  the  haras  in  question  "became  rebellious"  (hamigiya 
abava\  after  which  acts  of  war  commenced  (as  recounted  in  DB  §§17-20, 23, 25-32, 33-36, 
38, 41-42, 45-47,  and  50).  The  term  translated  as  "rebellious"  is  usually  analyzed  as  repre- 
senting ham-miOr-iya,  derived  from  miOra  "compact,  binding  pledge,"  and  denoting  those 
who  join  in  a  subversive  plot,  with  comparison  to  Latin  con-iurati  and  Greek  ouv-opKoi. 
Thus,  Benveniste  and  Meillet,  Grammaire  du  vieux-perse,  p.  64,  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  213, 
Brandenstein  and  Mayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Altpersischen,  p.  124.  A  less  likely,  but  still 
possible  interpretation  was  proposed  by  Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  pp.  184-86,  with 
comparison  to  Avestan  hamaestar  "opponent,  combatant"  and  Vedic  mith-  "to  combat, 
contest,  be  hostile  to."  The  best  indication  of  what  the  expression  hamigiya  bav-  entails 
is  its  translation  by  Akkadian  nakdruy  "to  become  hostile  to,  to  be  or  become  an  enemy, 
to  engage  in  hostilities,  to  be  at  war,  to  rebel  against  a  ruler,  to  be  an  alien,  an  outsider,  to 
become  estranged  from"  (Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  11:  159). 

13  This  follows  the  familiar  sequence  of  thought-word-deed,  as  discussed  by  Schler- 
ath,  "Gedanke,  Wort  und  Werk  im  Veda  und  im  Awesta"  and  Gignoux,  "Thought,  Word 
and  Deed:  A  Topic  of  Comparative  Religion,"  op  cit. 
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Returning  to  the  Denkard  text,  it  is  time  to  consider  its  second  difficulty. 
This  involves  emendation  of  the  phrase  that  reads  (in  the  only  extant 
manuscript):14  ADYN  ZK  dlwc  BRA  w  [or:  n]  kst.  The  first  four  of  these 
words  are  unproblematic  and  can  be  confidently  transliterated  as  eg  an 
druz  be  ("Then  that  Lie.,.").15  Where  one  expects  the  verb,  however, 
one  finds  w  kst  (or:  the  homographic  n  kst),  which  makes  no  sense  and 
is  best  explained  as  a  scribal  error. 

Attempting  to  resolve  this  problem,  H.  S.  Nyberg  eliminated  the 
space  and  read  +wkst>  which  he  transliterated  as  +vikast,  for  which  he 
reconstructed  a  verb  *vikastan,  "to  disappear/'  while  labeling  the 
attempt  "uncertain."16  Marijan  M0I6  also  collapsed  the  letters  into  one 
word,  but  took  the  ambiguous  initial  letter  as  w,  rather  than  w  (perfectly 
possible,  since  the  same  grapheme  does  service  for  both  phonemes)  and 
read  the  next  ligature  as  sy,  rather  than  ks  (also  possible,  given  the  for- 
mal resemblance  of  the  letters  involved).  Accordingly,  he  transcribed 
+nsyt,  transliterated  +nasti,  and  posited  a  verb  *nasitan  "to  perish," 
which  —  like  Nyberg's  *vikastan  —  is  unlisted  in  the  standard  diction- 
aries and  attested  in  no  other  text.17  Preferable,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
transcribe  +nyst  (understanding  the  -k-  of  the  manuscript  as  a  not  uncom- 
mon scribal  error  for  -y-)  and  transliterate  nest,  i.e.  the  regular  negative 
copula.18  The  sentence  then  reads  eg  an  druz  be  +nest,  "Then  that  Lie 
did  not  exist." 

Such  an  interpretation  is  consistent  with  statements  made  about 
Ahreman  and  other  demonic  powers  in  several  Pahlavi  texts,  as  Shaul 

14  Unfortunately,  the  story  of  ZarathuStra's  encounter  with  the  Lie  falls  in  a  portion  of 
the  Denkard  that  is  lacunary  in  the  B  Manuscript,  as  discussed  by  Dresden  at  pp.  15-16 
and  35.  We  thus  have  only  the  Madan  MS.  to  go  on. 

15  Denkard  7.4.61  (Madan  MS.  636.15). 

16  Nyberg,  Manual  of  Pahlavi  2:  212.  Nyberg's  analysis  reflects  his  uncertainty:  "It 
could  be  <  vi  +  Av.  (459  sq.)  kas-  'to  perceive',  v.s.v.  dkast,  a  SW  form  with  -st  instead 
of  -ft;  the  NW  form  would  be  *vika$t.  Perhaps  better  *vi[ni]kist  'she  was  cut  to  pieces, 
she  split*  <  *vi-  or  ni-kirst  <  vi-  or  ni-  +  krsta-  from  Av.  (452  sqq.)  karat-,  v.  kirrenitan." 
West,  Pahlavi  Texts  5:  63,  translated  the  verb  "was  destroyed,"  but  offered  no  supporting 
explanation. 

17  Mote,  La  legende  de  Zoroastre,  p.  52.  Mote  listed  this  verb  in  his  glossary  at  p.  292, 
with  reference  to  other  occurences  at  Denkard  7.7.34  and  7.7.39,  but  it  does  not  show  up 
in  Nyberg,  Manual  of  Pahlavi,  MacKenzie,  Concise  Dictionary  of  Pahlavi,  nor  in  the 
glossaries  to  other,  more  recently  published  Pahlavi  texts. 

18  Nyberg,  Manual  of  Pahlavi,  pp.  87  and  137,  MacKenzie,  Concise  Dictionary  of 
Pahlavi,  p.  59.  One  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  nest  is  most  often  represented  by 
the  logogram  LOYT,  rather  than  being  spelled  out. 
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Shaked,  Jes  Asmussen,  and  Hanns-Peter  Schmidt  have  all  pointed  out.19 
The  Arda  Wiraz  Namag,  for  instance,  enjoins  one  to  believe  in  "the 
being  (astlh)  of  the  gods  and  Beneficent  Immortals,  and  the  non-being 
(nestlh)  of  the  Evil  Spirit  and  demons."20  Somewhat  more  precise  is  the 
Dadestan  I  Denig,  which  specifies:  "It  is  said  of  the  Evil  Spirit  that  as 
material  being  he  does  not  exist  (getlg  nest)."21 

Implicit  in  this  last  statement  is  a  sophisticated  point  that  receives 
fuller  explication  when  the  same  text  develops  an  argument  that  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:  1)  There  are  two  different  types,  modes,  or  lev- 
els of  existence:  that  which  is  spiritual,  invisible,  and  incorporeal 
(menog)  and  that  which  is  material,  tangible,  and  embodied  (getlg)22  2) 
The  Wise  Lord's  creatures  enjoy  both  types  of  existence  and  were 
entirely  good  at  the  time  of  their  original  creation.  3)  In  contrast,  the 
Evil  Spirit's  creatures  possess  spiritual  (menog)  existence  only  and  were 
created  entirely  evil.  4)  In  order  to  acquire  material  (getlg)  existence, 
demonic  beings  are  thus  obliged  to  penetrate,  corrupt,  and  (partially) 
colonize  one  or  more  of  the  Wise  Lord's  creatures.  5)  This  produces  a 
mixed  state,  where  good  and  evil  coexist  not  only  in  the  world  at  large, 
but  within  individual  creatures,  albeit  in  differing  proportions.  6)  Embod- 
ied material  existence  has  thus  become  the  battleground  in  which  good 

19  Shaked,  "Some  Notes  on  Ahreman,  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  his  Creation,"  op  cit., 
Jes  P.  Asumssen,  "Some  Remarks  on  Sasanian  Demonology,"  in  Commemoration 
Cyrus.  Actes  du  Congris  de  Shiraz  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1974),  pp.  236-41,  Hanns- 
Peter  Schmidt,  "The  Non-Existence  of  Ahreman  and  the  Mixture  (gumeziSri)  of  Good 
and  Evil,"  in  KR.  Cama  Oriental  Institute.  Second  International  Congress  Procee- 
dings (Bombay:  K.R.  Cama  Oriental  Institute,  1996),  pp.  79-95.  See  also  Antonio 
Panaino,  "A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Zoroastrian  Conception  of  the  Status  of  Angra 
Mainyu  and  of  the  Daevas,"  in  Rika  Gyselen,  ed.,  Demons  et  merveilles  d* Orient 
(Bures-sur-Yvette:  Groupe  pour  l'6tude  de  la  Civilisation  du  Moyen-Orient,  2001), 
pp.  99-107  and  Albert  de  Jong,  "Eeuwig,  ongeschapen,  maar  zonder  'bestaan':  de 
Boze  Geest  en  zijn  werkelijkheid  in  het  zoroastrisme,"  in  Rob  Wiche,  ed.,  Des  Duivels. 
Het  kwaad  in  religieuze  en  spirituele  tradities  (Leuven:  Acco,  2005),  pp.  51-64, 
esp.  61-2. 

20  Arda  Wiraz  Namag  5.7:  astlh  yazdan  ud  Amahraspandan  ud  nestlh  Ahreman  <ud> 
dewan.  Cf.  AfSiyadgar  i  Wuzurg-Mihr:  "I  have  no  doubt  concerning  the  existence  (astih) 
of  the  gods  and  the  non-existence  (nestlh)  of  the  demons."  pad  astih  <5>  yazdan  ud  nestlh 
I  dewan...  abeguman  ham.  Cited  by  Asmussen,  "Some  Remarks  on  Sasanian  Demonol- 
ogy," p.  236. 

21  Dadestan  I  Denig  18.2:  Ahreman  ray  guft  ested  ku  getlg  nest.  Cited  by  Shaked, 
"Some  Notes  on  Ahreman,  the  Evil  Spirit,"  p.  228. 

22  On  the  distinction  of  menog  and  getlg,  see  Shaul  Shaked,  "The  notions  menog  and 
getlg  in  the  Pahlavi  texts  and  their  relation  to  eschatology,"  Acta  Orientalia  33  (1971): 
59-107,  reprinted  in  From  Zoroastrian  Iran  to  Islam  and  Stausberg,  Die  Religion  Zara- 
thushtras  1:  333-38. 
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and  evil  struggle.  Although  this  battle  will  continue  for  a  long  time,  it  is 
finite  and  will  resolve  with  the  definitive  triumph  of  good.23 

Similar  views  are  also  concisely  summarized  in  a  passage  from  a  late 
Zoroastrian  catechism  that  enjoins  believers  to  defend  their  bodies  — 
i.e.  the  core  of  their  material  (getlg)  being  —  against  demonic  assault. 

The  cultivation  of  one's  proper  duty  and  obligation  is  this:  (1)  to  consider 
the  Wise  Lord  in  his  existence  (astlh),  the  totality  of  his  being  and  totality 
of  his  becoming;  his  immortal  sovereignty,  infinity,  and  purity;  (2)  to  con- 
sider  the  Evil  Spirit  in  his  non-being  (nestlh,)  and  ruination;  (3)  to  keep 
one's  body  in  the  possession  of  the  Wise  Lord  and  the  Beneficent  Immor- 
tals; (4)  to  become  separate  from  (i.e.  independent  of)  the  Evil  Spirit, 
demons,  and  demon-helpers.74 

These  materials  help  us  appreciate  how  stark  and  powerful  is  the  finale 
to  the  Denkard's  narrative  of  Zarathu&ra  and  the  Lie.  Thus,  Denkard 
7.4.61  reports  two  events  that  follow  on  the  prophet's  initial  proclama- 
tion of  the  Ahuna  Vairiia.  The  first  is  far  the  more  striking  of  the  two: 
"Then  that  Lie  did  not  exist"  (eg  an  druz  be  +nest).  Conceivably,  one 
might  understand  that  Zarathu§tra's  act  of  truthful,  sacred  speech  annihi- 
lated his  deceitful  adversary.25  A  still  deeper  reading  is  available,  how- 


23  Dadestan  T  Denlg  36.51  reads  as  follows. 

The  Wise  Lord's  creation  is  spiritual  and  also  material.  That  of  the  Lie  is  not  material.  The 
Lie  joins  bad  spiritual  being  to  the  material  being  (of  the  Wise  Lord's  creations).  As  surely 
as  four  triumph  over  one,  so  the  victory  of  good  spiritual-and-material  beings  over  evil 
spiritual  beings  is  revealed. 

dam  I  Ohrmazd  menog  ud  getlg-iz.  6y  <?>  druz  nest  getlg  be  wad  menoglh  abyozed  o  getlg. 
ciyon  andar  +hawand  +cahar-iz  andar  ek  abarwezlh  paydag  T  menogan  ud  getlgan  T  weh  abar 
menogan  I  wad. 

Cf.  Denkard  5.7.2  (Madan  MS.  440.6-8),  which  analyzes  deceit  and  delusion  as  result- 
ing from  the  capacity  of  Ahreman  and  his  demons  to  invade  the  substance  of  the  Wise 
Lord's  creations,  while  speaking  of  the  need  to  guard  against 

the  deceit  and  delusion-production  of  the  Evil  Spirit  and  demons  as  the  process  of  their 
subtly  mixing  themselves  into  good  creations;  their  concealment  of  the  right  path  and  way; 
their  false-guiding  of  being  into  non-being  (ast  pad  nest);  their  brigandage  in  the  mind, 
thought,  speech,  and  action  of  corporeal  beings;  and  their  contentment  in  spoil-making. 
freftarih  ud  wiyabangarih  T  Ahreman  ud  dewan  ciyon  gumextaglh  I-§an  bariklha  andar  weh- 
dahisnan  nihuftarih  i-San  rah  T  ristag  I  rast  ud  zur-nimudarih  I-San  ast  pad  nest  rah-danh  I- San 
andar  axw  ud  menisn  gowiSn  kuniSn  I  astomandan  ud  asudaglh  I-san  pad  winahiSnganh. 

24  CIdag  Andarz  I  PoryotkeSan  3 :  u-§  warziSn  I  xweSkarih  ud  frezbanlh  en  ku  Ohrmazd 
pad  astih  hamag  budlh  hamag  bawedih  ud  anosag  xwadaylh  ud  akanaragih  ud  abezaglh 
Ahreman  pad  nesflh  ud  wany-budlh  menldan  ud  xweS  tan  pad  xweslh  T  Ohrmazd  ud 
Amahrspandan  das' tan  ud  az  Ahreman  ud  dewan  ud  dew-+ayaran  judag  budan,  parts  of 
which  are  cited  by  Schmidt,  "The  Non-Existence  of  Ahreman,"  p.  79.  On  this  text,  which 
is  of  post-Sassanian  date,  see  R.C.  Zaehner,  The  Teachings  of  the  Magi  (London:  Allen 
&  Unwin,  1956),  pp.  17-28  and  Cereti,  La  Letteratura  Pahlavi,  pp.  184-85. 

25  That  speech  acts  of  absolute  truth  (*satyakriya)  have  the  power  to  reshape  (physi- 
cal) reality  is  a  familiar  topos  in  Vedic  and  later  Sanskrit  literature.  The  classic  discussion 
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ever,  for  as  we  have  seen,  use  of  the  verb  nest  here  and  elsewhere  sug- 
gests that  the  Lie  did  not  suddenly  cease  to  be,  since  it  always-already 
was-not,  as  it  never  possessed  autonomous  getig  existence.  Zarathustra's 
act  of  truth  thus  did  not  destroy  something  extant;  rather,  it  dispelled  an 
illusion  or,  more  precisely,  it  exorcised  an  evil  spiritual  (menog)  being 
from  the  good  substance  (getig)  and  form  (kirb)  it  had  temporarily 
appropriated. 

The  second  event  confirms  this  interpretation,  as  it  states  "and  the 
form  of  CeSmag  stormed  forth"  (ud  Cesmag  kirb  frdz  dwdrld).  As  we 
have  seen  Cesmag  is  the  demon  responsible  for  earthquakes  and  whirl- 
winds, whom  we  —  given  our  own  cultural  predilections  —  are  inclined 
to  imagine  as  fully  personified.  The  Bundahisn,  however,  is  equally  dis- 
posed to  theorize  this  as  an  impersonal  force:  a  disembodied,  intangible, 
but  eminently  destructive  energy.26  It  is  not  the  earthquake  or  whirlwind 
per  se,  but  the  malevolent  spirit,  desire,  or  energy  that  enters  two  of  the 
Wise  Lord's  original  material  creations  —  earth  and  sky  —  making 
them  move  in  violent,  irregular,  unpredictable  ways  (dwdristan),  while 
also  distorting  (or  de-forming)  their  pristine  beauty,  as  is  evident,  for 
instance,  in  the  production  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  rubble  by  earth- 
quakes.27 

Cesmag  thus  represented  neither  the  earth,  nor  the  wind,  but  the  trem- 
bling of  the  former  and  swirling  of  the  latter.  Nor  was  he  theorized  as  a 
malevolent  being,  at  least  not  in  the  material  (getig)  sense.  Rather,  earth- 
quake and  whirlwind  are  negative  forces,  qualities,  energies,  or  spirits 
that  ripple  through  matter,  without  being  material  themselves.  Like 
Ahreman,  the  Lie,  and  other  demons,  Cesmag  thus  seems  to  have  been 
theorized  as  an  aspect  of  non-being  (nestlh)  that  can  —  and  does  — 
assume  material  form,  with  extremely  destructive  results. 


is  W.  Norman  Brown,  "Duty  as  Truth  in  Ancient  India,"  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  116  (1972):  252-68,  idem,  "The  Metaphysics  of  the  Truth  Act 
(*satyakriyd)"  in  Melanges  d'Indianisme  d  la  Memoir e  de  Louis  Renou  (Paris:  E.  de 
Boccard,  1968),  pp.  171-77.  More  recently,  see  George  Thompson,  "On  Truth-Acts  in 
Vedic,"  Indo-Iranian  Journal  A\  (1998):  125-53. 

26  Ambiguity  on  this  point  is  embedded  in  the  phrase  an  Ice  in  the  Bundahisn  passage 
devoted  to  Cesmag,  which  can  equally  well  identify  the  demon  as  "he  who"  or  "that 
which"  makes  earthquakes.  (Greater  Bundahisn  27.29:  Cesmag  an  ke  wizandag  kuned). 

27  Here,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  the  Evil  Spirit's  initial  assault  on  the  earth  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  form  of  an  earthquake  (wizandiSn  or  wizandag)  that  distorted  the  per- 
fection of  its  original  flatness  and  created  the  first  mountains.  Cf.  Greater  Bundahisn 
6c.0-l  fTO2  MS  65.12-14),  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.5,  3.28. 1  have  discussed  this  motif 
in  Discourse  and  the  Construction  of  Society,  pp.  38-50. 
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IV 

Returning  to  the  Bundahisn's  chapter  on  demonology,  we  find  that  this 
understanding  of  Ce§mag  has  much  wider  applicability.  There,  approxi- 
mately fifty  demons  are  identified  by  name.28  Included  in  this  group  are 
three  Indo-Iranian  deities  (Indra,  Saurva,  NahaGya)  who  had  already 
been  demoted  and  denounced  as  demons  in  the  Younger  Avesta.29  The 
Buddha  is  also  listed,30  as  are  the  planets,  whose  unpredictable  pattern  of 
retrograde  motion  led  to  their  identification  as  demons.31  With  these 
exceptions,  virtually  all  the  other  demons  represent  a  moral  or  physical 
quality  characterized  by  absence,  lack,  or  failure  of  some  sort:  a  void 
that  threatens  to  overwhelm  any  creature  it  comes  to  inhabit.  These 
include  mental  or  emotional  states  in  which  consciousness  of  what  one 
does  not  have  prompts  destructive  desires,  dispositions,  and  behaviors, 
such  as  Envy  or  Jealousy  (Pahlavi  AreSk),  Greed  or  Appetite  (Az),  Lust 
(Warari),  Miserliness  (Penih),  and  Meanness,  Arrogance,  or  Contempt 
(Tardmat).  Others  involve  situations  of  material  deprivation  that  pro- 
duce physical  suffering  and  feelings  of  despair,  as  with  Need,  Want, 
Misery,  or  Poverty  (Niydz),  Trouble  or  Distress  (Sej),  Pain  (Dard),  Grief 
and  Sorrow  (BeS  and  Zarig).  Other  demons  reify  failures  to  know  and 
speak  the  truth,  as  with  Evil  Mind  (Akdman),  Falsehood  or  "the  Lie  of 
doubt"  (Mihoxt...  druz  I  gumanigih),  "the  Lie  of  denial"  (AkataS...  druz 
l  nakklrayih),  Betrayal  or  Deceit  (Freftar),  Untruth  (Arast),  and  Slander 
(Spazg).  Several  represent  non-material  forces  that  destroy  the  body: 
Old  Age  (Zarman),  Fever  (Tab),  the  Evil  Eye  (AS  and  Surcasmih),  the 
Onset  of  Death  (Astwihad  and  WizarS),  Death  itself  (Marg),  the  Corruption 
and  Pollution  of  the  decomposing  Corpse  (Nasu).  Others  are  harder  to 
classify,  although  the  same  threat  of  non-being  can  readily  be  perceived 

28  The  text  in  question  is  Greater  BundahiSn  27  (TD2  181.8-189.2),  which  deserves 
much  fuller  study  than  it  has  received  to  date.  Most  recently,  see  £ric  Pirart,  Georges 
Dumizil  face  aux  demons  iraniens  (Paris:  Harmattan,  2007),  pp.  74-81. 

29  Videvdad  10.9  and  19.43.  The  historic  trajectory  through  which  those  beings  whom 
the  Indo-Iranian  languages  designated  as  *daiva  came  to  be  regarded  as  gods,  then  old 
gods  who  had  made  bad  choices,  then  as  demonic  beings  or  forces  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. Proper  understanding  of  this  process  begins  with  fimile  Benveniste,  "Homines  et 
dieux  dans  T  Avesta,"  in  Gemot  WieBner,  ed.  Festschrift  fur  Wilhelm  Eilers  (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz,  1967),  pp.  144-47. 

30  Greater  BundahiSn  27.42  (TD2  186.1 1-12),  where  the  Buddha  is  identified  as  a  demon 
whose  spirit  (waxS)  enters  into  the  form  of  idols  so  it  can  receive  worship.  But  dew  an  ke-S 
pad  Hindugan  paristend  u-S  waxS  pad  an  bufiha  mehman  ciyon  Butasp  paristld. 

31  Greater  BundahiSn  27.52  (TD2  188.2-11).  See  further,  Bruce  Lincoln,  "Anomaly, 
Science,  and  Religion:  Treatment  of  the  Planets  in  Medieval  Zoroastrianism,"  History  of 
Religions  49  (2009):  270-83. 
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in  such  entities  as  Sloth  {BuSdsp),  Rottenness  (Pudagih),  Wickedness  or 
Vileness  (Odag  and  Wadagth),  and  Anger,  Rage,  or  Wrath  (Xesm).  The 
same  is  true  of  those  forces  that  threaten  nonhuman  creations,  like  the 
Earthquake  and  Whirlwind  (Cesmag),  Drought  (ApoS),  and  the  Darkness 
that  holds  up  the  rain  (Aspenjarvya). 

In  different  ways,  all  these  various  demons  represent  and  personify 
specific  aspects  of  non-being.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  see  them  as  the 
incarnation  or  embodiment  of  these  negative  qualities,  for  it  is  quite  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  non-being  that  it  has  no  bodily  form  of  its  own  and 
is  antithetical  to  being  on  the  plane  of  matter  (getlg).  What  demonic 
non-being  can  —  and  does  —  do  is  to  penetrate,  invade,  or  appropriate 
the  material  substance  of  the  Wise  Lord's  creatures,  occupying  and 
using  them  for  a  finite  period  of  time,  while  it  also  de-forms  its  hosts  by 
introducing  dissolution,  decay,  and  corruption  (both  moral  and  physical) 
into  their  material  substance. 

V 

Given  the  preceding  analysis,  we  are  now  able  to  ask  whether  a  similar 
construction  of  the  demonic  might  be  found  in  the  Achaemenian  texts. 
Regrettably,  the  most  obvious  source  —  Xerxes 's  famous  "Daiva- 
inscription"  (XPh)  —  tells  us  virtually  nothing  about  how  the  daivas 
("Demons"?  "Old  gods"?  "Foreign  gods"?)  were  conceived,  only  that 
they  ought  be  rejected.32  There  were  other  entities,  however,  that  were 
understood  to  manifest  the  threatening,  intrusive  and  destructive  powers 
of  non-being,  as  becomes  evident  when  one  considers  the  prayer  formu- 
lae in  which  Achaemenian  kings  requested  divine  protection  against  some 
menacing  evil.33  There  are  six  such  passages,  as  listed  in  Table  14.2. 

32  XPh  §4:  "And  among  these  lands/peoples  there  was  one  where  formerly  daivas  were 
worshipped.  Then,  by  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  I  demolished  that  daiva-temple.  And  I  ordered 
that  the  daivas  not  be  worshipped  there,  where  formerly  daivas  were  worshipped."  uta 
antar  aita  dahyava  aha,  yadataya  paruvam  daiva  ayadiya;  pasava  vaSna  Auramazdaha  adam 
avam  daivadanam  viyakanam  uta  patiyazbayam:  daiva  ma  yadiyaisa.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten on  this  frustrating  passage  including,  most  recently,  Chiara  Riminucci,  "Les  daiva  dans 
Tinscription  de  Xerxes  (XPh):  entit^s  Strangeres  ou  anciennes  divinites  iraniennes?,"  in 
Antonio  Panaino  and  Andrea  Piras,  eds.,  Proceedings  of  the  5th  Conference  of  the  Societas 
Iranologica  Europaea  (Milan:  Mimesis,  2006),  1:  183-99.  Also  attentive  to  the  vagueness 
and  ambiguity  of  the  text  is  the  discussion  of  Sancisi-Weerdenburg,  Yaund  en  Persai,  op. 
cit,  pp.  1-47,  esp.  4-6  and  21-27,  which  is  preferable  to  the  more  procrustean  certainties  of 
Boyce,  History  ofZoroastrianism  2:  174-75  or  Ugo  Bianchi,  "L' Inscription  *des  daivas*  et 
le  zoroastrisme  des  Achememdes,"  Revue  de  Vhistoire  des  religions  192  (1977):  3-30. 

33  The  verb  pa-  "to  protect"  occurs  30  times  in  the  Achaemenian  corpus.  Of  these, 
one  is  in  the  1st  person  singular  imperfect  (XPf  §4,  where  Xerxes  states  that  he  has 
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!    ■     .    :  :. 

Protector 

Object  to  be 
protected 

Threat 

:  -  -      ■      '  f 

DPd  §3 

May  the  Wise  Lord 
protect 

Auramazdd  pdtu 

this  land/people 
imam  dahydum 

from  the  enemy 
horde,  from  famine, 
from  the  Lie 

hacd  haindyd  hacd 
duSiydrd  hacd 
draugd 

DNa  §5  and 
XPh§5 

May  the  Wise  Lord 
protect 

Auramazdd  pdtu 

me  and  my  house 
and  this  land/people 

mam...  utdmai 
viOam  utd  imam 
dahydum 

from  evil 
hacd  gastd 

A2Sa  and 
A2Ha  §2 

May  the  Wise 
Lord,  Anahita  and 
MiOra  protect 

AM  Anahata  utd 
MiOra...  pdtu 

me 
mam 

from  all  evil 
hacd  vispd  gastd 

A2Sd  §2 

May  the  Wise 
Lord,  Anahita  and 
MiGra  protect 

AM  Anahita  utd 
MiOra...  pdtu 

me  and  that  which 
I  built 

mam. . .  utamai 
kartam 

from  all  evil 
hacd  vispd  gastd 

Table  14.2  Prayer  formulae  in  which  the  king  seeks  divine  protection 
against  identified  threats. 


We  have  already  discussed  the  three  menaces  specified  in  DPd  §3 
—  the  enemy  horde  (haina),  "famine"  (more  literally,  "bad  year,"  dusi- 
ydra\  and  the  Lie  {draugd)  —  in  Chapters  One  and  Nine,  and  we  will 
return  to  them  once  again  in  Chapter  Twenty-four.  For  the  moment,  suf- 
fice it  to  say  these  three  form  a  logical  series,  which  the  order  of  pre- 
sentation traces  back  to  its  source,  showing  how  negativity  moves  from 
thought  and  word  (the  Lie)  to  material  effects  exercised  by  impersonal 
forces  (bad  year)  and  human  agency  (enemy  horde),  with  increasing 

protected  his  father's  buildings),  one  in  the  2d  person  singular  imperative  and  one  is  a 
past  passive  participle  (both  DPe  §3,  where  Darius  instructs  future  kings  to  protect  the 
Persian  people/army).  The  remaining  twenty-seven  are  all  in  the  3rd  person  imperative 
(usually  singular,  but  occasionally  plural).  All  of  these  are  prayer  formulae,  seeking 
divine  protection  against  menaces  that  are  sometimes  identified  (the  six  cases  treated  in 
Table  14.2),  but  more  often  not. 
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turbulence,  confusion,  suffering,  and  destruction  as  non-being  gradually 
acquires  the  ability  to  distort  physical  existence. 

For  the  moment,  however,  let  us  note  that  five  of  the  six  formulae  in 
question  all  identified  the  same  dire  threat,  which  they  named  "Evil" 
(gasta).  This  word,  however,  has  a  much  more  vivid  set  of  associations 
than  this  bland  translation  suggests.  More  precise  is  the  way  gasta  is 
rendered  in  the  Babylonian  versions  of  these  inscriptions,  where  one 
finds  Akkadian  blSu,  "1)  malodorous;  2)  of  bad  quality;  3)  (morally) 
evil."34  In  point  of  fact,  this  choice  shows  real  philological  acumen,  for 
gasta  itself  most  literally  means  "Stench,"  being  derived  from  an  old 
Iranian  verb  *gand-  (or  possibly  *gant-),  "to  stink,"  with  comparison  to 
Avestan  gainti  "foulness,  stench,"  Khotan  Saka  ggananaa  "reeking," 
Pahlavi  gandag  "foul,  stinking,"  gandagih  "stench,"  and  Ganndg 
Menog,  the  most  common  by-name  of  Ahreman,  which  identified  him  as 
"the  Foul  (i.e.  Stinking)  Spirit."35 

Avestan  and  Pahlavi  sources  associate  this  stench  with  death,  decay, 
moral  and  physical  corruption,  rottenness,  disease,  and  putrefaction, 
while  also  treating  it  as  an  unmistakable  sign  that  demonic  beings 
have  penetrated  and  are  actively  destroying  some  material  part  of  the 
Wise  Lord's  good  creation.36  It  is,  in  effect,  the  scent  released  as  some- 
thing once-alive  slowly  turns  into  nothing:  a  disquieting  aroma  that  is 

34  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  2:  270-71. 

35  Thus  Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  pp.  173-77,  Meillet  and  Benveniste,  Gram- 
maire  du  Vieux-Perse,  pp.  105-6,  and  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  183. 

36  The  Avesta  locates  stench  either  at  the  funerary  platforms  (daxmas)  where  bodies 
decay  and  demons  congregate  (thus  Videvdad  7.53-57)  or  with  the  wind  of  death  that 
blows  from  hell  to  the  north  and  greets  the  soul  of  a  liar  three  days  after  his  decease 
(Hadoxt  Nask  2.25-26).  The  relevant  Pahlavi  sources  are  more  numerous  and  more  var- 
ied. See,  inter  alia,  Greater  Bundahisn  1.49,  27.53,  Arda  Wiraz  Namag  5.5,  17.8-10, 18.2- 
4,  54.1-6,  Denkard  3.235,  Dadestan  I  Denig  16.10,  40.4,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying 
the  Dadestan  I  Denig  8c4-5,  23.22-27,  23.31,  Menog  l  Xrad  7.21-30,  43.3-5  and  14, 
Selections  of  Zadspram  3.83,  34.39.  After  listing  those  demons  it  specifies  by  name,  the 
Bundahisn  goes  on  to  state: 

It  says  [in  the  Avesta]  that  there  are  also  a  great  many  nameless  demons.  These  demons, 
who  are  the  powers  of  trouble  and  pain,  the  creators  of  grief  and  sorrow,  self-damagers, 
seeds  of  darkness,  bringers  of  stench  (gandagih),  rottenness/ corruption  (pudagih),  and  vile- 
ness  (wadagih),  who  are  a  great,  great  many  in  number.  A  portion  of  those  [nameless 
demons]  are  mixed  in  the  bodies  of  all  people. 

dewan-iz  anamagan  pad  was  maraglh  gowed.  aweSan  dew  an  T  sej  ud  dard  ud  +zoran  beS  ud 
zarTg  dadaran  ud  xweS-zinenidaran  ud  torn  tohmagan  gandagih  ud  pudagih  ud  wadagih 
awurdaran  ke  was  ud  was  marag  was  namciSt  u-san  hamag  andar  tan  T  mardoman  bahr 
gumext  ested.  Greater  Bundahisn  27.46,  TO2  187.2-7. 

Also  revealing  is  the  detailed  exposition  of  Denkard  5.24. 19- 19a  (Madan  ed.  463.6- 
16). 
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immediately  recognizable  to  the  senses  (both  aesthetic-sensory  and 
moral)  for  all  that  it  is  neither  visible,  tangible,  nor  embodied.  All  of 
which  is  to  say,  the  olfactory  associations  of  Old  Persian  gasta  construe 
"evil"  as  an  immaterial  (menog)  force  that  brings  the  formidable  powers 
of  non-being  to  bear  against  embodied  beings. 

VI 

When  one  perceives  essential  evil  in  the  smells  produced  by  the  decay 
of  organic  matter,  considerations  of  time  have  their  relevance.  Indeed, 
the  notion  of  time-as-destroyer  is  well-attested  in  Iran,37  while  Old  Age 
—  or,  to  put  it  differently,  the  corrosive  effects  of  time  on  human  bod- 
ies —  is  emphatically  demonized  in  Zoroastrian  sources.38  The  same 
destructive  force  also  appears  in  the  Achaemenian  corpus,  albeit  under 
a  different  name  (Old  Persian  hanata?9  as  opposed  to  Avestan  zaurvan 

Pollution  is  entirely  demonic;  it  all  comes  from  demons.  The  more  one's  body  is  inhab- 
ited by  demons,  the  more  pollution  there  is.  And  when  the  body  is  dead,  Astwihdd,  the 
death-maker,  the  author  of  powerlessness,  the  def eater  of  the  soul,  comes  to  it  trium- 
phantly. He  seizes  it  and  brings  his  brothers  to  the  body,  to  inhabit  its  every  place  of  life. 
These  are  the  stench-makers,  creators  of  foulness,  and  other  demons  who  make  the  body 
useless  and  who  drive  off  the  opponents  antithetical  to  themselves,  like  sweet  fragrance, 
purity,  good  conduct,  beauty  and  others  that  are  necessary.  Residing  in  the  body,  they 
increase,  so  there  are  more  of  them  all  together  in  the  body,  so  that  they  breathe  corpse- 
pollution  and  all  illnesses.  One  can  say,  without  dispute,  that  the  residence  of  demons  is 
in  that  pollution. 

ud  remanlh  hamag  dewlh  az  dewan  harw  ku  dew  mehmantar  remanih  weS  ud  tan  ka  murd 
abarweziha  madan  +marglhkardar  ud  agarenidar  Astwihad  stowenidar  I  gyan  u-S  abaz  grift 
i-§  gyag  gyag  X  zindagth  ud  pad  mehmanlh  andar  burdan  i-5  bradaran  gandenidaran  +puda- 
genidaran  abarig  an-abedan  kardaran  dewan  5  tan  +anaftan  i-San  jud  jud  xwe§  hambadlg 
ciyon  huboylh  pakih  huburdih  hucihrih  ud  abarfg  T  abayisnlg  az  tan  mehmaniha  walldan 
i-San  andar  ham  tan  owon  frayHia  ku  6-iz  be  nasuS  wisp  wemarih  Mamend  ud  anon  kU 
dewan  mehmanlh  pad  an  ewenag  remanlh  guftan  abe-pahikar  sped  bawed. 

37  Most  broadly,  see  R.C.  Zaehner,  Zurvan;  A  Zoroastrian  Dilemma  op  cit  Subse- 
quent discussions  have  rendered  problematic  Zaehner's  view  of  a  "Zurvanite  heresy,"  but 
the  materials  he  assembled  clearly  demonstrate  the  extent  of  speculation  on  the  status  and 
power  of  time  (Avestan  zruuan). 

38  Inter  alia,  see  Videvdad  19.43,  Greater  Bundahisn  27.28,  Dadestan  I  Denlg  36.31 
and  40.  Particularly  striking  are  Selections  of  Zadspram  34.32-33,  where  Zarman  is 
one  of  the  four  commanding  generals  of  the  demonic  hordes  and  Pahlavi  Rivayat 
accompanying  the  Dadestan  T  Denlg  5.1,  where  Ahreman  commissions  Zarman  ("Old 
Age,  Decrepitude")  to  destroy  all  living  beings  and  Ohrmazd  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  no  escape  is  possible  from  him.  (Some  texts,  including  Yasna  9.5,  Ya§t  19.10, 
Dadestan  T  Denlg  22.3,  and  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.40  are  more  ambiguous,  treating 
Old  Age  as  something  that  might  equally  well  be  understood  as  personified  or  an 
abstraction). 

39  Old  Persian  hanatd  is  an  abstract  substantive  formed  on  *hana  "old"  (cf.  Avestan 
hanat  Vedic  sdna,  Greek  §vo<;,  Latin  sen-ex,  etc).  DSe  §5,  where  this  word  appears,  is 
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and  Pahlavi  zarman)40  and  with  effects  that  manifest  themselves  on 
inanimate,  as  well  as  animate  objects,  for  the  only  inscription  that  men- 
tions hanatd  describes  how  it  made  a  wall  crumble.41  The  passage  is 
suggestive,  but  probably  not  enough  to  force  the  conclusion  that  age  (or 
time)  was  construed  as  demonic.  In  any  event,  human  energies  could 
reverse  its  effects  and  Darius  rebuilt  the  wall,  without  invoking  divine 
assistance  or  protection.42 


VII 

Darius  did,  however,  take  pride  in  this  project  and  it  may  have  been 
tacitly  understood  that  as  king  he  enjoyed  special  qualities,  granted  by 
the  Wise  Lord,  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  stave  off  the  Lie,  the 
Stench,  the  ravages  of  time,  and  other  forces  antithetical  to  life  and 
material  being.  Such  an  argument  is,  in  fact,  developed  at  length  in  the 
remarkable  inscription  Darius  placed  at  his  tomb  on  the  rock-face  of 
Naq5-T  Rustam  (DNb,  copied  by  Xerxes  in  XP1).  That  text  begins  with  a 
highly  significant  variant  of  the  creation  account.  The  unique  way  it 
treats  the  Wise  Lord's  original  creations  has  already  been  discussed  in 
Chapters  Five  and  Ten,  and  will  occupy  us  again  in  Chapter  Twenty- 
one.  At  present,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  way  it  describes  the 
final  act  of  creation,  which  contrasts  with  all  other  versions,  as  summa- 
rized in  Table  14.3. 


badly  damaged  and  hanatd  was  restored  by  Roland  Kent,  "More  Old  Persian  Inscrip- 
tions," Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  54  (1934):  46,  on  the  basis  of  its  trans- 
lation by  Akkadian  labdru  "long  duration,  longevity,  growing  to  old  age,  disrepair  (said 
of  buildings)."  The  specific  phrase  used  in  this  passage  —  labarig  illik  —  asserted  that 
the  corrosive  force  of  time  had  rendered  a  structure  old  and  weak,  and  was  formulaic  in 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  texts.  For  examples,  see  the  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental 
Institute  9:  13  (under  labaru  c)  and  1:  317  (under  aldku  4b-l'). 

40  Both  zaurvan  and  zarman  derive  from  a  verbal  root  (Iranian  zar-t  cognate  to  Vedic 
*jar-)  that  describes  the  process  of  aging  as  one  of  gradual  erosion  and  decay.  Cf. 
Mayrhofer,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindoarischen  1 :  577-78,  Pokorny,  Indo- 
germanisches  etymologisches  Worterbuch,  pp.  390-91. 

41  DSe  §5:  "In  a  town  named  X,  a  wall  had  fallen  down  as  a  result  of  old  age."  ++++ 
nama  vrdanam  dida  hanataya  avagmata. 

42  Thus,  having  lamented  the  fact  that  in  the  past  the  crumbled  wall  in  question  had 
gone  unrepaired  (akrtd,  literally  "unmade"),  Darius  went  on  to  state  (DSe  §5):  "I  made 
another  wall  [that  will  endure]  from  that  time  into  the  future."  haca  avadaSa  a  pasava 
didam  aniyam  akunavam. 
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Creator 

Creation  of  King 

Elaboration 

DSt  §1, 
DSab  §1 

A  great  god  is 
the  Wise  Lord... 

baga  vazrka 
Auramazda... 

who  made  Darius 
king. 

haya  Ddrayavaum 
xMyaOiyam  akunauS. 

DNa  §1 
and  12 
others 

A  great  god  is 
the  Wise  Lord... 

baga  vazrka 
Auramazda. . . 

who  made  X  king, 

haya  X-m  xMyaOiyam 
akunauS, 

one  king  over  many, 

one  commander  over  many. 

aivam  parundm  xMyaOiyam, 
aivam  parundm  framdtdram. 

XE§1, 
XV  §1, 
A2Hc§l 

A  great  god  is 

the  Wise  Lord,  who  is 

greatest  of  the  gods... 

baga  vazrka  Auramazda, 
haya  maOiUa  bagdnam. . . 

who  made  X  king, 

haya  X-m  xMyaOiyam 
akunauS, 

one  king  over  many, 

one  commander  over  many. 

aivam  parundm  xMyaOiyam, 
aivam  parundm  framdtdram. 

DZc  si 

A  great  god  is 
the  Wise  Lord. . . 

baga  vazrka 
Auramazda. . . 

who  made  Darius 
king, 

haya  Ddrayavaum 
xMyaOiyam  akunaul, 

who  bestowed  the  kingship/ 
kingdom  on  King  Darius, 
which  is  great,  which  has  good 
horses,  which  has  good  men. 

haya  DdrayavahauS  X$yd  xMqam 
frdbara  taya  vazrkam  taya 
uvaspam  umartiyam. 

DPg  §1 

Great  is  the  Wise  Lord, 
who  is  greatest  of  all 
the  gods... 

iluu-ru-ma-az-da  ra-bi  Sa 
ra-bu-u  ina  muh-hi 
Hani"** gab-bi 

who  made  Darius  king 

Sa  a-na  lDa-a-ri-ia-mu$ 
sarru  ib-nu-u 

and  gave  King  Darius  kingship 
over  this  broad  earth, 
which  has  many  lands/peoples 
inside  it. 

u  a-na  lDa-a-ri-ia-mu$  Mrri 
Mrru-u-tu  id-din-nu  ina  qaq-qar 
a-ga-a  rap-M-a-tum  la  matate™1 
ma-di-e-tum  ina  lib-bi-su. 

Urd  §1 

Great  is  the  Wise  Lord, 
who  is  greatest  of 
the  gods. 

Auramazda  vazrka  haya 
maOista  bagdnam. 

He  created  Darius  (as) 
king. 

hau  Ddrayavaum 
XSyam  add. 

He  bestowed  the  kingship/ 
kingdom  on  him. 
By  the  Wise  Lord's  will, 
Darius  is  king. 

hauSai  xsagam  frdbara;  va$nd 
Auramazddhd  DdrayavauS 
xMyaOiya. 

DSp 

Great  is  the  Wise  Lord, 
who  is  greatest  of 
uie  gous. 

Auramazda  vazrka  haya 
maOilta  bagdnam. 

He  created  Darius  (as) 
king. 

hau  Ddrayavaum 
X§yam  add. 

He  bestowed  the  kingship/ 

kingdom  on  him, 

which  is  good,  which  has  good 

chariots, 

which  has  good  horses, 
which  has  good  people. 

hauSai  xMqam  frdbara  taya 
naibam  taya  uraOam  uvaspam 
j  umartiyam. 
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DSs  §1 

A  great  god  is 
the  Wise  Lord... 

baga  vazrka 
Auramazdd... 

who  makes  good  horses  and  good 
chariots.  On  me  he  bestowed  them. 

haya  uvaspd  uraOacd  kunauti. 
mand  haudiS  frdbara. 

DNb  §1, 
XP1  §1 

A  great  god  is 
the  Wise  Lord... 

baga  vazrka 
Auramazdd. . . 

who  deposited  wisdom  and 
physical  prowess  in  X  the  king. 

haya  xraOum  utd  aruvastam  upari 
X-m  xMyaOiyam  niyasaya. 

Table  14.3  Formulae  describing  the  Wise  Lord's  final  act  of  creation. 


As  this  table  makes  clear,  all  other  variants  focus  on  the  Wise  Lord's 
creative  act  of  making  a  man  into  a  king.  Some  of  them  simply  state  this 
fact  (most  often  using  the  verb  kar-,  but  occasionally  2dd-),  while  others 
dilate  a  bit  on  the  king's  paramount  status  ("one  king  over  many,  one 
commander  over  many")  or  the  assets  of  his  kingdom  ("which  has  good 
horses,  which  has  good  men,"  "which  has  many  lands/peoples,"  etc.). 
In  contrast,  only  DNb  §1  (and  XP1  §1,  which  is  modeled  on  it)  makes  no 
direct  mention  of  kingship,  focusing  instead  on  the  two  qualities  this 
man  received  from  the  Wise  Lord,  which  it  construes  as  his  qualifica- 
tions for  royal  office.  These  are,  moreover,  unique  gifts,  for  the  terms 
used  —  xraOu  ("wisdom")43  and  aruvasta  ("physical  prowess")44  — 
appear  in  no  other  inscription  and  are  bestowed  on  no  other  recipient. 

43  XP1  §1  has  xratu  where  DNb  §1  has  xraOu,  reflecting  a  sound  shift  or  dialect  varia- 
tion (cf.  Avestan  xratu).  The  term  is  translated  in  Akkadian  by  time  hissatu  "reason,  intel- 
ligence" (Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  19:  94-95  and  6:  201-2).  The  Iranian 
terms  denote  an  over-all  excellence  of  mind  and  spirit  that  includes  intelligence,  will,  moral 
force,  and  spiritual  power,  reflecting  a  semantic  narrowing  in  Iranian  from  the  broader 
semantics  of  Vedic  krdtu,  which  is  used  for  both  bodily  and  mental  abilities  in  different 
contexts.  More  distant  still  are  the  etymologically  related  Indo-European  terms  denoting 
"hardness"  (Gothic  hardus,  "hard,  strong,"  Attic  Kp&xoc,,  "strength,"  etc.).  See  Ben- 
veniste,  Vocabulaire  des  institutions  indo-europeennes  2:  71-83,  Herzfeld,  Altpersische 
Inschriften,  pp.  235-37,  Klaus  Strunk,  "Semannsches  und  Formales  zum  Verhaltnis  von 
indoiran.  Kr£tu-/xratu-  und  gr.  Kpaxuc,,"  in  Monumentum  H.  S.  Nyberg  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill, 
1975)  2:  265-96,  and  Kasten  Ronnow,  "Ved.  krdtu-,"  Le  Monde  Oriental  26  (1932):  1-90. 

44  Old  Persian  aruvasta  is  an  abstract  noun  related  to  adjectives  (Avestan  aurvant, 
Vedic  drvat)  used  of  fast,  agile  horses  and  heroes.  Most  literally,  it  would  thus  seem  to 
denote  "agility,  vivacity,  athletic  abilities."  Its  pairing  with  xraOu  and  translation  by 
Akkadian  itbdrutu  "skill,"  from  abdru  "to  be  strong,"  a  term  that  also  does  service  for 
Old  Persian  unara  "skill,  prowess;  good  quality  of  a  martial  male,"  suggests  that  it  was 
meant  to  encompass  physical  excellence  in  general,  as  given  by  God  and  perfected  with 
exercise  and  training.  See  further  Chapter  Twenty  and  discussions  of  the  term  by  Hans 
Heinrich  Schaeder,  "Altpersisch  aruvastam  'Rustigkeit,"  Orientalistische  Literaturzei- 
tung  43  (1940):  289-93  and  Benveniste,  "Etudes  iraniennes,"  op  cit.,  pp.  40-41. 
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The  two  form  a  set,  conjoining  excellence  of  mind  and  that  of  body,  the 
force  grounded  in  spirit  and  that  which  acts  on  matter.  Together,  they 
identify  the  special  charisma  of  the  Achaemenian  king,  who  is  able  to 
grasp  the  fundamental  principles  of  truth  and  justice  through  his  xraOu, 
then  renders  them  effective  in  concrete  practice  via  his  aruvasta45 

With  this  established,  the  text  proceeds  to  enumerate  a  variety  of 
threats  the  Great  King  was  able  to  master  and  the  faculties  that  let  him 
do  so,  as  listed  in  Table  14.4. 


(Demonic)  Threat 

(Divine)  Quality  that  permits 
the  King  to  triumph 

DNb  §1 

A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord...  who 
deposited  wisdom  (xraOu)  and  physical 
prowess  (aruvasta)  in  Darius  the  King. 

I  am  not  a  friend  to 
Wrong  (miQa). 

by  the  Wise  Lord  s  will,  1  am  trie  sort  or 
person  that  I  am  a  friend  to  Right  (rasta). 

DNb  §2b 

|.|  ->     r  t:  •!.  V 

I  am  not  friend  to 
a  lying  man  (martiya 
draujana). 

The  Right  (rasta),  that  is  my  desire. 

DNb  §2b 

I  am  not  hot-tempered 
(manauvif). 

That  which  comes  into  being  from  me  in 
conflict,  I  hold  firmly  under  control  with 
my  mind  (manah). 

DNb  §2c 

It  is  not  my  desire  that 
a  man  should  do  harm 
(vinasta). 

He  who  causes  harm,  I  interrogate/punish 
(fraO-)  him  according  to  the  harm  caused. 

DNb  §2g 

I  see  him  who  is 
rebellious  (hamigiya) 
and  I  see  him  who  is 
not 

Once  my  understanding  (usl)  stands  in 
place 

DNb  §2g 

I  consider  myself 
above  panic  (afuvd) 

With  understanding  (usT)  and  command 
(framdna) 

DNb  §21 

Those  virtues  (unara),  which  the 
Wise  Lord  bestowed  on  me,  I  was  strong 
(enough)  to  bear  them.  By  the  Wise  Lord's 
will,  that  which  has  been  done  by  me  — 
I  did  these  things  by  the  virtues  that 
the  Wise  Lord  deposited  in  me. 

Table  14.4  Binary  contrasts  drawn  in  DNb. 


45  Thus,  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  "Le  moi  mazdeen  et  les  ames,"  Iranian  Journal  of 
Anthropology  1  (2002):  19-31  and  esp.  pp.  22-25,  which  is  the  most  perceptive  study  of 
DNb  to  date. 
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i  For  the  most  part,  the  positive  qualities  listed  here  are  well-known 

and  easy  to  interpret.  They  involve  powers  of  thought  and  interiority 
(xraOu  and  manah,  literally  "mind");46  perception,  i.e.  the  processing  of 
information  from  the  phenomenal  world  (usi,  which  means  "understand- 

i  ing"  in  a  deep  and  general  sense,  but  is  based  on  an  old  word  for 

"ears");47  authoritative  speech  (framana,  the  ability  to  command48  and 
fraO-y  a  verb  that  describes  the  use  of  interrogation  and  judiciary  ordeals 
to  extract  the  truth,  even  from  recalcitrant  liars).49  Also  included  are 

,  physical  abilities  and  skills  that  permit  one  to  take  decisive  action,  trans- 

forming the  world  at  large  (aruvasta  and  unaray  discussed  above). 

More  unusual  is  some  of  the  terminology  used  to  denote  the  threaten- 
ing evils,  which  has  taken  specialists  some  years  to  sort  out.  Most  diffi- 
cult of  all  are  afuvd,  which  Karl  Hoffmann  has  shown  to  denote  "para- 
lyzing terror,  panic,  anxiety  in  the  face  of  death,"50  and  manauviS,  which 

46  Old  Persian  manaK  which  occurs  twice  in  DNb  (=  XP1)  and  nowhere  else,  is  cog- 
nate to  Avestan  manahy  Vedic  mdnas,  and  derived  from  the  verb  man-  "to  think."  Intrigu- 

i  ingly,  one  of  the  two  occurences  is  translated  by  Akkadian  time  hissatu  "reason,  intelli- 

gence" (also  used  for  xraOu  at  DNb  §1),  while  the  other  is  rendered  by  libbu  "1)  heart, 
abdomen,  entrail,  womb;  2)  inside  (or  inner  part)  of  a  building,  an  area,  a  region,  of  a 
container,  parts  of  the  human  body,  parts  of  the  exta,  inside,  pith  of  plants,  a  type  of 
document,  etc.;  3)  mind,  thought,  intention,  courage,  wish,  desire,  choice,  preference" 

(  (Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  9:  164-72). 

47  The  text  also  acknowledges  the  king's  faculties  of  sight  when  it  speaks  of  his  ability 
to  see  (vaina-,  on  which  see  Chapter  Ten)  a  rebel  and  a  non-rebel,  thereby  distinguishing 
one  from  the  other  on  the  basis  of  their  appearance  (DNb  §2g).  Primacy  is  granted,  how- 
ever, to  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  seems  appropriate  for  a  culture  whose  cosmology  and  ethics 
were  centered  on  Truth.  The  word  for  "understanding"  in  its  broadest  and  most  profound 

t  sense  was  thus  usl,  a  word  that  always  occurs  in  the  dual,  reflecting  its  origin  in  an  old 

Iranian  word  for  ears  (cf.  Avestan  ntf,  which  is  reserved  for  the  ears  of  ahuric  beings,  Bar- 
tholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  col.  414).  The  physical  —  as  opposed  to  the  internal 
or  spiritual  —  organ  of  hearing  was  then  denoted  by  gauSa  in  Old  Persian  (=  Avestan  gao$a). 

48  Old  Persian  framdnd  corresponds  to  the  agent  noun  framdtar  "commander,"  which 
figures  in  the  formula  that  identifies  the  Achaemenian  ruler  as  "one  ruler  over  many,  one 
commander  over  many"  (DNa  §1  et  al.).  It  is  translated  by  Elamite  te-nu-um  "command, 
order"  and  (less  perfectly)  by  Akkadian  dibbu  "word,  talk." 

49  Although  fraO-  is  often  translated  "to  punish,"  both  its  etymology  (cf.  Avestan 
pdrdsaiti  "he  asks,"  fraSna  "question;"  Sanskrit  prcchdti  "he  asks,"  pros' n&  "question") 
and  the  way  it  is  rendered  in  Akkadian  (Sdlu,  "to  investigate  thoroughly,  vigorously  pros- 

i  ecute")  make  clear  that  its  primary  sense  was  "to  ask,  question,  interrogate."  The  Elamite 

translation  (miul-e  hapi  "to  squeeze  out  the  sap,"  elsewhere  used  for  the  act  of  pressing 
oil  from  sesame  seeds)  confirms  this,  while  also  showing  that  such  interrogation  often 
involved  the  application  of  physical  force  as  a  means  to  extract  the  truth  from  a  reluctant 
witness  or  suspect.  I  have  discussed  this  term  and  its  significance  in  "An  Ancient  Case  of 
Interrogation  and  Torture,"  Social  Analysis  53  (2009):  157-72. 

50  Karl  Hoffmann,  "Altpersisch  'afuvaya'  (DNb  38),"  in  Hans  Krahe,  ed.,  Corolla 
Linguistica:  Ferdinand  Sommer  mm  80.  Geburtstag  Ferdinand  Sommer  (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz,  1955),  pp.  80-85,  with  comparison  to  Skt  apvd.  His  arguments  have  been 
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Rudiger  Schmitt  identified  as  meaning  "passionate,  hot-blooded,  rash, 
raging,  impetuous."51  These  two  unusual  terms  identify  extreme  forms 
of  what  we  would  call  extreme  emotional  states  —  fear  and  anger, 
respectively  —  but  it  is  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt's  merit  to  have  recog- 
nized that  within  an  Old  Iranian  imaginaire,  these  would  have  been  the- 
orized differently,  i.e.  as  demonic  forces.52 

Here,  we  can  go  further  still,  for  it  is  not  just  rage  and  panic  that  have 
the  character  attributed  to  demons  in  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures,  or  whose 
names  correspond  to  those  of  demons  in  specifically  religious  texts,53  for 
the  same  can  be  said  of  virtually  all  the  threats  mentioned  in  DNb.  Nei- 
ther Wrong  (miOa),54  Lying  (draujana,  cf.  drauga  and  duruj-),  Harm 
(vinasta),55  nor  Rebellion  (hamigiya)  possess  any  concrete,  substantive 

endorsed,  inter  alia,  by  Brandenstein  and  Mayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Altpersischen,  p.  101, 
Schmitt,  Old  Persian  Insccriptions  ofNaqsh-i  Rustam  and  Persepolis,  p.  43,  Lecoq,  Les 
inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achSmenide,  p.  223,  and  Mayrhofer,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch 
des  Altindoarischen  1 :  89. 

51  Rudiger  Schmitt,  "Altpersisch  m-n-u-vi-i-S  =  manauvtf"  in  George  Cardona  and 
Norman  Zide,  eds.,  Festschrift  for  Henry  Hoenigswald  (Tubingen:  G.  Narr,  1987),  pp.  363- 
66.  Schmitt' s  interpretation  does  not  dramatically  change  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  pro- 
vides a  much  sounder  philological  analysis  than  the  earlier  attempts  of  Kent,  Old  Persian, 
p.  202,  idem,  "Old  Persian  Texts  VI.  Darius'  Naq§-i-Rustam  B  Inscription,"  Journal  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies  4  (1945):  47,  and  Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  pp.  242-43.  Interpreta- 
tion has  consistently  been  guided  by  the  Akkadian  translation,  which  offers  no  precise  equiv- 
alent of  manauviS,  but  captures  the  general  sense  of  the  phrase  in  which  it  appears,  by  stating 
"Not  one  that  is  (easily)  angered  am  I"  ul  man-ma  Sa  i-ga-a-ga  ana-ku. 

52  Herrenschmidt,  "Le  moi  mazdeen  et  les  ames,"  pp.  25-28. 

53  Old  Persian  manauvll  is  thus  comparable  to  the  Pahlavi  demon  Xe$m  ("Wrath, 
Anger,  Rage")  in  its  semantics  and  phenomenology,  for  all  that  they  have  no  etymologi- 
cal relation;  afuvd  corresponds  to  Pahlavi  Sahm  ("Terror,"  treated  as  a  demon  at  Dades- 
tan  I  Denlg  36.40)  in  similar  fashion. 

54  Old  Persian  miBah,  which  occurs  only  at  DNb  §2a  is  an  abstract  substantive  built  on 
the  root  *mith-  "to  be  counterposed  in  opposition;  to  be  hostile  or  antithetical."  Its  Avestan 
cognate  occurs  chiefly  as  the  first  element  of  compounds,  including  mi6aoxtay  miOdxta 
"wrongly  uttered"  (i.e.  in  opposition  to  acts  of  truthful,  righteous  speech),  midah-vacah 
"whose  word  is  wrong"  (Y.  31.12),  mi0o.aog  "speaking  wrongly,"  mi6o.mata  "wrongly 
thought"  and  miOo.varSta  "wrongly  done."  Particularly  important,  then,  are  the  uncom- 
pounded  adverb  miOo,  "wrongly,  falsely,"  and  the  adjective  miOahiia  "wrong,  false"  which 
stands  in  contrast  to  ardiuud  "right,  straight,  true"  in  Yasna  33.1.  The  Babylonian  version 
of  DNb  translates  miOah  in  two  different  ways,  treating  it  negatively  as  la  kittum  "not 
truth,"  and  positively  as  pirku  "harm,  wrong,  fraud"  (Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental 
Institute  12:  403-4).  In  Pahlavi,  dew  Mihdxt  ("the  demon  Falsehood")  appears  at  Greater 
BundahiSn  27.15  and  elsewhere. 

55  Formally,  Old  Persian  vi-nasta  is  a  past  passive  participle  derived  from  the  verb  vi- 
na9-y  which  occurs  only  in  the  causative,  with  the  meaning  "to  injure,  harm."  *na6-  is 
unattested  without  the  preverb,  but  is  cognate  to  Avestan  lnas-  "to  vanish,  disappear, 
pass  away,"  which  takes  the  preverb  vi-  only  at  Yasna  32.15  (also  with  the  sense  "to  disap- 
pear, pass  away").  The  broader  etymological  connections  make  clear,  however,  that  this 
kind  of  disappearing  and  harm  are  of  the  type  that  comes  with  death  and  decomposition, 
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being  of  their  own.  Rather,  like  panic  and  rage,  these  are  aspects  of  non- 
being  that  invade  the  bodies  (i.e.,  the  material  substance  and  form)  of 
large  numbers  of  people,  whom  they  pervert,  deform,  corrode,  corrupt, 
and  ultimately  kill  in  the  process.  Only  through  the  exercise  of  the  anti- 
thetical qualities  —  Right  (rasta)56  and  all  the  others  (Mind,  Understand- 
ing, Command,  etc.)  —  can  these  demonic  forces  be  overcome.  While 
arduous,  that  struggle  can  be  waged  and  won,  provided  it  is  led  by  the 
Achaemenian  King,  who  was  chosen  by  the  Wise  Lord  for  his  antipathy 
to  the  Lie,57  then  uniquely  endowed  with  the  supreme  gifts  of  Wisdom 
and  Physical  Prowess  (xraOu  and  aruvasta). 

as  is  most  evident  in  Avestan  nasu  "corpse,  corpse-pollution  (often  personified  as  a  demon)/' 
Vedic  nds-  "to  disappear,  to  perish"  vi-nd§-  (in  the  causative)  "to  destroy,  annihilate," 
Tocharian  A  nak  "to  disappear,  perish,"  B  ndk-,  nek-  "to  destroy,  perish,"  Greek  V£ku<; 
"corpse,"  Latin  necare  "to  kill,"  Breton  ankou  "death,"  negein  "to  kill"  (Pokorny,  Indo- 
germanisches  etymologisches  Worterbuch,  P-  762,  Gamkrelidze  and  Ivanov,  Indo-European 
and  Indo-Europeans,  p.  721).  In  Pahlavi,  the  cognate  verb  windhidan  and  the  abstract  noun 
windhiSn  are  used  for  destructive  demonic  action  that  spoils,  harms,  or  ruins  that  against 
which  it  is  directed  by  corrupting  it  and  dissolving  its  bodily  integrity  (MacKenzie,  Concise 
Pahlavi  Dictionary,  p.  91,  Nyberg,  Manual  of  Pahlavi  2:  213).  Cf.  Greater  BundahiSn 
27.45,  Dadestan  I  DenJg  3631, 39,  and  40,  Denkard  5.7.2,  and  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.18. 
Significantly,  these  terms  are  also  related  to  the  root  noun  windh,  conventionally  translated 
"sin,  crime,"  but  more  precisely  denoting  the  demonically-inspired  kinds  of  action  that 
gradually  dissolve  the  moral  and  physical  being  of  their  perpetrators.  As  Bailey,  Zoroas- 
trian  Problems  in  the  Ninth-Century  Texts,  p.  82  pointed  out,  in  Pahlavi  texts  most  influ- 
enced by  Aristotelian  philosophy,  windhiSn  serves  as  the  antithesis  of  bawiSn  "becoming" 
and  thus  denotes  the  (daevic)  process  of  passing-away,  de-creation,  dissolution.  A  different 
contrast  is  drawn  at  DNb  §2c,  where  vi-nasta  is  set  in  binary  opposition  to  han-krta  "coop- 
eration" or,  more  concretely,  the  positive  results  of  coordinated,  cooperative  labor.  The 
contrast  thus  pits  the  process  of  falling-apart  against  that  of  coming-together. 

56  Old  Persian  rasta  is  cognate  to  Avestan  rdSta,  Latin  rectus,  Gothic  raihts  and  other 
terms  that  constitute  that  which  is  righteous,  moral,  and  sustaining  of  proper  order  with 
the  geometric  form  of  a  straight  line,  in  contrast  to  all  that  may  be  construed,  either  liter- 
ally or  metaphorically,  as  crooked,  perverse,  and  distorted,  as  shown  by  Benveniste, 
Vocabulaire  des  institutions  indo-europiennes  2:  9-15. 

57  DB  §63  anticipates  much  of  the  argument  that  is  developed  in  DNb.  The  two  differ, 
however,  in  that  the  earlier  text  emphasizes  the  gifts  Darius  possessed  that  caused  the 
Wise  Lord  to  choose  him,  while  the  later  text  focuses  on  those  the  deity  bestowed  upon 
him,  further  augmenting  his  already  exceptional  nature. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  king:  For  this  reason  the  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid,  he  and  the  other 
gods  that  are:  Because  I  was  not  vulnerable  to  deception,  I  was  not  a  liar,  I  was  not  a 
deceit-doer,  neither  I  nor  my  lineage.  I  conducted  myself  according  to  rectitude  (jStam).  / 
did  deceit  neither  to  the  lowly,  nor  to  the  powerful.  That  man  who  worked  effectively  for  my 
house,  I  bore  him  that  which  is  good  to  bear;  he  who  did  harm  (viyanaOaya),  /  interrogated/ 
punished  him  so  he  is  well-interrogated/punished. 

Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  avahyaradlmai  Auramazda  upastam  abara  ut5  aniyaha  bagaha, 
tayai  hanti,  ya6a  nai  arika  aham,  nai  draujana  aham,  nai  zurakara  aham,  nai  adam  naimai 
tauma,  upari  r§tam  upariyayam,  nai  SkauGim  nai  tunuvantam  zura  akunavam,  martiya,  haya 
hamataxSata  mana  viGiya,  avam  ubrtam  abaram,  haya  viyanaOaya  avam  ufras'tam  aprsam. 


Chapter  Fifteen 


HAPPINESS  REGAINED 


I 

As  we  saw  in  the  preceding  chapter,  DNb  begins  with  a  variant  of  the 
cosmogonic  myth  that  looks  back  to  the  creation  of  happiness  (Siydti) 
and  wonder  ifraSa),  then  identifies  the  unique  qualities  the  Wise  Lord 
bestowed  on  Darius  that  qualified  him  to  be  king  (DNb  §1).*  After 
detailing  the  demonic  forces  these  gifts  permitted  the  king  to  master 
(DNb  §§2a-2h),  the  inscription  returns  to  speak  of  siyati  once  more  in  its 
concluding  paragraph  (DNb  §3b).  The  theme  of  happiness  thus  encom- 
passes and  informs  the  entirety  of  this  text  and,  here  as  elsewhere,  that 
theme  has  deep  resonance  and  wide  implications,  carrying  associations 
of  perfect  unity,  perfect  peace,  perfect  abundance,  joy,  and  contentment. 

The  word  Siyati  occurs  twenty-four  times  within  the  Achaemenian 
corpus.  Twenty-two  of  these,  including  DNb  §1,  are  formulaic,  appear- 
ing in  variants  of  the  cosmogony,  where  the  last  of  the  Wise  Lord's 
original  creations  is  always  described  as  "happiness  for  mankind" 
(Siyati. . .  martiyahya)?  Although  the  Achaemenian  texts  do  not  spell  this 
out,  they  make  clear  the  ideal  state  was  lost  and  they  associate  this  fall 
from  perfection  with  the  Lie's  initial  appearance  and  subsequent  growth.3 
Like  other  demonic  forces,  the  Lie  was  understood  as  a  power  of  non- 
being  that  invaded  existence,  corrupting  its  perfection,  fragmenting  its 

1  DNb  §1:  1  A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord,  who  created  this  wonder  (fraSa)  that  sees 
itself,  who  created  happiness  for  mankind  (Siyatim  martiyahya),  who  deposited  wisdom 
and  physical  prowess  in  Darius  the  King,  baga  vazrka  Auramazda,  haya  adada  ima  fra- 
3am,  taya  vainatai,  haya  adada  Siyatim  martiyahya,  haya  xraGum  uta  aruvastam  upari 
Darayavaum  xsayaGiyam  niyasaya. 

2  There  is  some  variation  as  regards  the  verbal  form  employed.  In  nineteen  of  the 
twenty-two  cases,  the  text  reads  haya  Siyatim  add  martiyahya  (DNa  §1,  DNb  §1,  DSf  §1, 
DSt  §1,  DSab  §1,  DE  §1,  DZc  §1,  XPa  §1,  XPb  §1,  XPc  §1,  XPd  §1,  XPf  §1,  XPh  §1, 
XP1  §1,  XE  §1,  XV  §1,  A'Pa  §1,  D2Ha  §1,  A2Hc  §1,  A3Pa  §1).  DNb  §1  and  DSe  §1  have 
the  imperfect  {adada)  instead  of  the  aorist  (add),  while  DSs  §1  rather  surprisingly  uses 
the  verb  kar-  (thus:  haya  Siyatim  kunauti  martiyahya).  Also  relevant  is  DPg  §1,  which 
exists  in  Akkadian  only.  The  phrasing  is  thus  different,  but  the  creation  of  happiness 
(dum-qi)  still  occupies  the  culminating  position  in  the  set  of  original  creations,  preceding 
the  assault  of  the  Lie  and  the  elevation  of  Darius  to  kingship. 

3  See  further  Chapters  One,  Four,  Six,  Eight,  Ten,  and  Twenty-four. 
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I  unity,  and  drawing  the  Wise  Lord's  creatures  toward  death  and  dissolu- 

tion. In  response  to  this  menace,  the  Wise  Lord  made  Darius  king  and 
equipped  him  to  lead  the  struggle  against  falsehood,  fear,  anger,  rebel- 
lion, evil,  wrong,  harm,  and  other  demonic  forces. 

I  Whereas  all  the  formulaic  occurrences  of  Siydti  refer  to  the  time  of 

creation,  one  of  the  two  non-formulaic  occurrences  speaks  of  the  later 
period  of  ontological  mixture,  moral  confusion,  and  historic  strife.  The 
same  is  true  for  both  occurrences  of  the  related  adjective  Siydta  "happy." 

,  Let  us  consider  these  briefly,  in  sequence. 

Thus,  in  DPe  §3,  Darius  spoke  to  his  successors,  whom  he  advised  to 
protect  the  group  that  represents  the  best  of  humanity  and  (therefore) 
provides  the  instrument  with  which  to  wage  the  ongoing  struggle:  the 
Persian  nation-in-arms.  "If  the  Persian  people/army  (kdra)  should  be 
protected,"  he  promised,  "happiness  will  be  undestroyed  for  the  longest 
time."4  While  earnest  and  hopeful,  the  promise  is  less  sweeping  than  it 
might  seem.  In  specific,  the  modifiers  in  this  sentence  mark  the  happi- 
ness in  question  as  neither  total,  nor  absolute,  but  qualified,  finite,  and 
partial.  In  the  first  place,  a  strong  army  ensures  only  that  happiness  will 
remain  "undestroyed"  (a-xSatd)  5  This  is  to  say  that  the  Lie  and  its 
forces  have  not  (yet)  succeeded  in  annihilating  happiness  utterly  and  will 
continue  to  be  frustrated  in  this  destructive  ambition.  It  is  implicitly 
granted,  however,  that  all  of  his  good  creations  have  been  compromised 
and  damaged.6  Some  pieces  of  happiness  thus  endure,  but  these  are  only 
the  fragments  and  adulterated  residues  of  the  primordial  condition  of 
perfect  bliss.  In  the  mixed  state  of  historic  conflict,  this  is  all  that 

'  remains,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  mortals  to  take  some  pleasure  in 

their  existence,  to  hope  for  more,  and  to  continue  the  battle. 

Second,  the  text  signals  that  insofar  as  life  is  finite  in  historic  time, 
so  too  is  the  kind  of  pleasure  available  in  this  era.  This  is  implied  in 

i  Darius's  stipulation  that  the  "undestroyed  happiness"  of  which  he  speaks 

4  DPe  §3:  yadi  kara  Parsa  pata  ahati,  haya  duvaiStam  SiyatiS  axsata. 

5  Old  Perxian  a-xSata  represents  the  negative  form  (with  privative  a-)  of  the  past  pas- 
i                   sive  participle  of  the  verb  x$an-  ("to  destroy,  damage"),  which  is  cognate  to  Sanskrit 

ksandti  "to  hurt,  injure,  wound"  and  Greek  KxeivO),  "to  kill."  Cf.  Mayrhofer,  Etymolo- 
gisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindoarischen  1 :  423,  Hjalmar  Frisk,  Griechisches  etymolo- 
gisches  Worterbuch  (Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter,  1973)  2:  33. 

6  Cf.  passages  in  the  Pahlavi  literature  that  discuss  the  Evil  Spirit's  ability  to  damage, 
but  not  destroy  the  Wise  Lord's  good  creation,  e.g.  Greater  Bundahisn  1.24,  4.27,  22.29, 
27.1,  Dadestan  T  Denlg  36.64,  36.68-69,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dadestan  T 
Denlg  13.1-10,  Denkard  5.8.11,  5.24.1-3,  5.24.7,  8.5.1-5,  Selections  of  Zadspram  1.5-6, 
2.15-17. 
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will  persist  "for  the  longest  time."  The  term  used  —  Old  Persian  duvais- 
tarn  —  is  hapax  legomenon,  but  relatively  easy  to  interpret.  The  superla- 
tive of  dura  "long,"  it  is  employed  adverbially  as  a  temporal  marker  and 
denotes  the  longest  conceivable  expanse  of  time  that  still  falls  short  of 
eternity?  However  long  that  may  be,  it  is  thus  fated  to  end  when  history 
closes  and  eschatological  eternity  begins.  It  is  at  that  moment  that 
"undestroyed"  happiness  will  give  way  to  enduring  happiness,  i.e.  hap- 
piness of  the  same  sort  that  existed  ab  origine  and  that  will  never  be 
damaged  or  diminished  again. 

This  is  to  say  that  a  good  king  and  a  good  army  are  sufficient  to  resist 
the  Lie  and  his  forces,  keeping  some  measure  of  happiness  alive,  and 
this  can  go  on  for  millennia.  Definitive  victory,  however,  is  something 
else  again.  Should  that  be  won,  perfect  —  and  not  just  "undestroyed" 
—  happiness  would  be  recovered  and  never  menaced  again  by  non- 
being.  Time,  death,  and  all  degenerative  processes  would  stop,  and  there 
would  be  no  need  for  king  or  army.  All  that  lies  at  history's  end,  how- 
ever, before  which  there  is  much  to  be  done. 

n 

The  two  occurrences  of  adjectival  siydta  also  describe  how  some  finite 
measure  of  happiness  may  be  won  and  preserved,  even  in  this  troubled 
era.  They  appear  in  a  passage  where  Xerxes  addresses  his  successors 
concerning  happiness  and  its  pursuit. 

You  who  (come)  hereafter,  if  you  should  think  "May  I  be  happy  when  living 
(Siydta. ..  jiva)  and  may  I  be  truthful/ righteous  when  dead"  conduct  your- 
self according  to  that  law  which  the  Wise  Lord  set  down.  Worship  the  Wise 
Lord  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  ritual  style.  The  man  who  con- 
ducts himself  according  to  the  law  that  the  Wise  Lord  set  down  and  who 
worships  the  Wise  Lord  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  ritual  style,  he 
becomes  happy  when  living  (jiva  Siydta)  and  truthful! righteous  when  dead} 

This  passage  has  been  much  discussed  and  it  is  not  my  intention  here  to 
take  up  its  many  complexities.9  For  our  current  purposes,  it  suffices  to 
note  the  restrictive  modifiers  that  delimit  the  kind  of  happiness  the 

7  Kent,  Old  Persian,  pp.  66  and  191-92.  Cf.  Sanskrit  davisthdm  "very  far,  very  long" 
and  the  discussion  of  Mayrhofer,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindoarischen  1 :  739. 

8  XPh  §4d:  tuvam  ka,  haya  aparam,  yadi  manly ahai;  Siyata  ahani  jiva  uta  mrta  rtava 
ahani,  avana  data  paridi,  taya  Auramazda  niyaStaya;  Auramazdam  yadaisa  rtaca  braz- 
maniya;  martiya,  haya  avana  data  pariyaiti,  taya  Auramazda  nl§taya,  uta  Auramazdam 
yadatai  rtaca  brazmaniya,  hau  uta  jiva  Siyata  bavati  uta  mrta  rtava  bavati. 

9  We  will  return  to  this  passage  in  Chapter  Twenty-four.  ° 
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inscription  treats  as  currently  being  available.  Thus,  in  addressing  its 
reader's  presumed  desire  to  be  "happy  when  living"  (Siydta...  jiva  or 
jlva  Siydta),  the  text  imagines  a  state  that  is  individual,  not  collective. 
That  state,  moreover,  will  end  with  death,  it  being  understood  that  mor- 
tality remains  a  defining  part  of  the  (demonically-afflicted)  human  con- 
dition for  the  duration  of  historic  time.  Xerxes  thus  promises  neither 
lasting  happiness,  nor  immortality,  nor  the  return  of  all  humanity  to  its 
original  idyllic  state.  Much  more  modestly,  he  offers  assurance  that  cer- 
tain select  persons  —  those  who  follow  the  divine  law10  and  who  per- 
form technically  perfect  sacrifice11  —  may  win  some  finite  measure  of 
happiness  as  a  result  of  these  actions.12  Conceivably,  should  everyone 

10  The  law  in  question  is  "that  which  the  Wise  Lord  set  down"  {data...  taya 
Auramazdd  niya$taya\  which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  royal  laws  that  are  at  issue  in 
XPh  §3  and  all  other  occurrences  of  the  noun  data  (DB  §8,  DNa  §3,  DSe  §§3  and  4). 
While  important  for  the  preservation  of  socio-political  order,  the  king's  law  is  an  imper- 
fect instrument  that  only  approaches  that  of  the  deity. 

11  The  verb  is  yad-t  cognate  to  Avestan  yaz-  and  Vedic  ydj-9  all  of  which  terms  denote 
worship  in  general,  but  most  immediately  reference  acts  of  sacrifice.  See  the  discussion 
of  fimile  Benveniste,  "Sur  la  terminologie  iranienne  du  sacrifice,"  Journal  asiatique  252 
(1964):  45-58.  On  the  interpretation  of  the  much-discussed  phrase  rtdcd  brazmaniya  in 
XPh  §4d,  see  Rudiger  Schmitt,  "Ein  altpersisches  ghostword  und  das  sog.  *  inverse  ca" 
Orientalia  32  (1963):  442-45. 

12  Significantly,  the  Avesta  treats  "happiness"  (fydti)  as  a  post  mortem  reward, 
unavailable  to  the  living  for  the  duration  of  historic  time.  For  discussion  of  the  differences 
between  the  way  happiness  is  construed  in  Avestan  and  Old  Persian,  see  Jean  de  Menasce, 
"Observations  sur  V inscription  de  Xerxes  a  Persepolis,"  Vivre  et  penser  49  (1943-44): 
124-32  and  Jean  Kellens,  "Sur  un  parallele  inverse  a  Inscription  des  *daiva\"  Studi  e 
Materiali  di  Storia  delle  Religioni  40  (1969):  209-13.  fimile  Benveniste,  Titres  et  noms 
propres  en  iranien  ancien  (Paris:  C.  Klincksieck,  1966),  pp.  119-21,  noted  a  similar  dif- 
ference in  Achaemenian  onomastics,  where  Siydti  (and  its  variant  form  Sdti)  figure  in  a 
great  many  names  (e.g.  Paru-Siyati  ["Much-happiness,"  whom  the  Greeks  knew  as 
Queen  Parysatis,  attested  in  the  Elamite  of  the  Persepolis  Fortification  Tablets  as  Ba-ru- 
$i-ia-ti-i$\,  Rta-Siydti  ["Happiness  in  Truth,"  found  in  the  Fortification  Tablets  as  Ir-da- 
$i-ia~ti-i$],  hydti-farnah  ["Charisma  of  happiness,"  the  Greek  Satiphernes,  found  in  the 
Fortification  Tablets  as  $i-ia-ti-bar-na]y  and  numerous  others)  and  those  of  the  Avesta, 
where  no  such  names  are  attested.  His  conclusions  are  worth  repeating. 

Uonomastique  personnelle  doit  refliter  ici  la  difference  des  conceptions  religieuses.  Nous 
savons,  depuis  la  decouverte  du  texte  de  Xerxes  contre  les  daivas,  V importance  de  cette 
notion  de  Syati-;  appanage  de  Vhomme  dans  sa  vie  terrestre  sous  la  loi  d'Ahuramazda,  la 
gyati-  nous  apparait  comme  une  des  representations  les  plus  caracteristiques  de  la  religion 
achemenide.  On  n'a  pas  assez  remarque,  par  contre,  que  cette  notion  est  absente  de 
1' Avesta  ou  les  formes  de  Sya-  (Sa.-)  «se  rijouir*  d'ailleurs  peu  nombreuses,  n'entrent  pas 
dans  la  terminologie  religieuse  et  n*ont  aucun  emploi  que  Von  puisse  comparer  a  ceux  du 
perse.  On  ne  trouve  pas  dans  I Avesta  I'adjectif  Syator  (Sdta-)  comme  denotant  VStat  ideal 
de  la  vie  terrestre.  C'est  Id  une  difference  profonde  entre  les  deux  formes  de  croyances,  et 
cet  indice  lexical  en  temoigne  ciairement.  Ilfaudra  done  compter  Vabondance  relative  des 
noms  propres  en  Syati-  comtne  un  des  traits  marquants  de  V onomastique  du  vieux-perse, 
illustrant  un  aspect  speecifique  de  la  religion  achemenide  (p.  121). 
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follow  this  program,  the  Lie  could  be  overcome  and  the  consequent  hap- 
piness would  be  general,  universal,  and  enduring.  That  Utopian  prospect, 
however,  once  more  lies  at  history's  end. 

in 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  occurrence  of  siydti,  which  is  in  the  final  para- 
graph of  DNb  and  which  is  neither  formulaic,  nor  restrictive.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  so  badly  damaged,  however,  that  the  crucial  word  went  unnoticed 
until  1981,  when  Nicholas  Sims-Williams  discovered  an  Aramaic  ver- 
sion that  let  him  recognize  the  fragmentary  ]~  ri-y-a  7-f-  ri-y  J-a  as  Siydtiyd, 
based  on  comparison  to  twbk  ("your  happiness")  in  the  Aramaic.13 

Like  the  other  non-formulaic  (i.e.  non-cosmogonic)  occurrences  of 
siydti  (and  Siydta),  the  sentence  in  which  this  word  appears  is  part  of  a 
longer  discourse  explicitly  directed  to  a  future  reader.14  DNb  §§3a-3b 
thus  repeatedly  addresses  an  unnamed  "Young  Man"  (marikd),  a  title 
that  has  been  taken  to  identify  him  as  a  servant,15  a  representative  of  the 
warrior  class,16  Darius's  own  post  mortem  soul,17  or  perhaps  a  future 
king.18  Three  times,  this  form  of  address  is  used.  With  the  first,  the 

13  Nicholas  Sims-Williams,  "The  Final  Paragraph  of  the  Tomb-Inscription  of  Darius  I 
(DNb.  50-60):  The  Old  Persian  Text  in  the  Light  of  an  Aramaic  Version,"  Bulletin  of  the 
School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  44  (1981):  1-7,  with  citation  of  the  Aramaic  text 
at  p.  2  and  attention  to  the  question  of  Aramaic  twbk  =  Old  Persian  Siydtiyd  at  p.  6.  ' 

14  Cf.  DPe  §3  and  XPh  §4d,  both  of  which  employ  the  construction  yadi  (ava$d) 
maniydhai  "If  you  should  think. ..",  then  provide  instructions  for  how  the  future  addressee 
can  realize  the  stated  desire. 

15  This  is  the  older  view  of  Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  pp.  251-53,  Benveniste, 
"fitudes  iraniennes,"  pp.  43-44,  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  202,  which  is  based  largely  on  the 
pejorative  associations  of  Avestan  marya  and  the  Akkadian  translation,  which  renders  marika 
as  wqalla  "slave,"  from  an  adjective  meaning  "of  low  standing"  (Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the 
Oriental  Institute  13:  62-66).  One  needs  also  note  that  this  same  term  is  elsewhere  used  to 
translate  Old  Persian  bandaka  ("retainer,  vassal,"  including  those  of  high  social  status). 

16  Richard  Frye,  The  Heritage  of  Persia  (Cleveland:  World,  1963),  pp.  50-51,  Geo 
Widengren,  Der  Feudalismus  im  alten  Iran  (Cologne:  Westdeutscher  Verlag,  1969),  PP. 
12-15,  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achimenide,  p.  224,  based  on  comparison  to 
Sanskrit  mdrya  "young  man,  warrior"  and  Mitanni  maryannu  "chariot-warriors."  The 
controversial  views  of  Stig  Wikander,  Der  arische  Mdnnerbund  (Lund:  Gleerup,  1938) 
strongly  influenced  this  attempt. 

17  Jean  Kellens,  "Quand  Darius  parle  a  Darius,"  in  Maria  Macuch,  et  al.,  eds.,  Iranian 
Languages  and  Texts  from  Iran  and  Turan.  Ronald  E.  Emmerick  Memorial  Volume 
(Wiesbaden:  Harrassowitz,  2007),  pp.  143-44,  with  comparison  to  the  post-mortem 
encounter  of  one's  soul  (uruudn)  and  religion  (daend)f  as  narrated  in  the  Hadoxt  Nask. 
The  attempt  is  original  and  fascinating,  but  not  ultimately  persuasive. 

18  Rudiger  Schmitt,  "Bemerkungen  zum  SchluBabschnitt  von  Dareios*  Grabinschrift 
DNb,"  Altorientalische  Forschungen  26  (1999):  129-31  argued  convincingly  against  an 
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"young  man"  is  told  to  display  his  virtues  iunara)  with  pride  and  to 
listen  carefully,  both  to  courtiers  and  to  the  public  at  large.19  With  the 
second,  he  is  counseled  to  perceive  goodness  (naiba)  in  the  weak,  as 
well  as  the  strong.20 

Immediately  after  the  third  interpellation,  however,  the  text  is  so  dam- 
aged that  even  with  the  help  of  the  Aramaic  version,  one  can  make  out 
only  one  sentence.  It  is,  however,  just  this  sentence  that  holds  the  keen- 
est interest.  "Do  not  be  ayaumaini"  it  states,  "in  pursuit  of  happiness."21 

Although  various  translations  have  been  offered  for  this  apparently 
simple  phrase,  interpretation  hinges  on  the  adjective  ayaumaini,  which  is 
found  here  only.  Its  opposite,  however  —  yaumaini,  without  the  priva- 
tive a  appears  earlier  in  the  inscription  (DNb  §2h),  where  Darius 

boasts  "I  am  yaumaini  with  both  hands  and  feet."22  The  double  negative 
of  DNb  §3b  ("do  not  be  a-yaumaini")  thus  encourages  future  heroes  or 
kings  to  imitate  him  in  this  measure.  The  Babylonian  translation  of  §2h 
also  helps  by  rendering  yaumaini  with  Akkadian  ga-d$-ra-ak  "I  am 


interpretation  of  marika  as  "slave"  or  "servant,"  since  the  content  of  the  passage  would 
be  quite  inappropriate  for  such  an  addressee.  The  Elamite  translation  of  marika  as  ma-ul- 
la  "child"  also  supports  the  case  for  taking  it  simply  as  "young  man,"  but  Schmitt  also 
felt  DNb  §§3a  and  3b  were  comparable  to  DB  §§64  and  69,  where  Darius  addressed  " 
You  who  may  be  king  hereafter"  (tuvam  kd,  xMyaOiya  haya  aparam  dhi). 

19  DNb  §3a:  "Young  man,  make  it  well  known  what  you  are,  what  are  your  virtues 
(unard),  and  what  your  conduct  Let  that  not  seem  best  to  you  which  one  whispers  in  your 
ears.  Hear  also  that  which  one  says  more  distantly."  marika,  drSam  azda  kuSuva,  ciya- 
karam  ahi,  ciyakaramtai  unara,  ciyakaramtai  pariyanam;  matai  ava  vahiStam  Gadaya,  tay- 
atai  gausaya  Ganhyati;  avasci  axSnudi,  taya  paratar  Ganhyati. 

20  DNb  §3b:  "Young  man,  let  that  not  seem  good  to  you  which  the  [strong  man]  does. 
That  which  the  weak  man  does,  see  that  too."  marika,  matai  ava  naibam  Gadaya,  taya 
[+++]  kunavati;  taya  skauGiS  kunavati,  avasci  dldi. 

21  DNb  §3b:  marika  [++++++]  ma  patiyataya  [+++++]  mdpati  Siyatiya  ayaumainiS 
bavdhi  [+++++++++]  ma  rax6a(n)tu  [+++++++++++++].  The  focal  sentence  is  placed  in 
italics,  as  restored  by  Sims-Williams,  "The  Final  Paragraph  of  the  Tomb-Inscription,"  p. 
3  and  slightly  improved  by  Schmitt,  The  Old  Persian  Inscriptions  ofNaqsh-i  Rustam  and 
Persepolis,  p.  39.  I  take  Siydtiya  as  a  genitive,  doing  service  for  the  dative  of  goal,  as  is 
common  in  Old  Persian,  where  the  dative  proper  disappeared  and  its  functions  were 
assumed  by  the  genitive.  Sims- Williams  also  considered  it  a  genitive,  while  observing  (p. 
6):  "It  is  not  unlikely  (in  view  of  the  well-known  tendency  towards  syncretism  of  the 
feminine  i-  and  /-declensions)  that  feminine  /-stems  instead  used  the  F-stem  ending  -iyd 
for  all  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular  (a  possibility  anticipated  by  Kent,  Old  Persian 
§179.11). "  Alternatively,  Schmitt,  "Bemerkungen  zum  SchluBabschnitt  von  Dareios'  Gra- 
binschrift,"  pp.  136-37  and  Kellens,  "Quand  Darius  parle  a  Darius,"  p.  145  see  Siydtiyd 
here  as  a  singular  instrumental,  which  is  formally  more  regular,  but  involves  real  difficul- 
ties as  regards  content.  In  truth,  there  are  so  few  examples  of  Old  Persian  feminine  /-stem 
nouns  in  the  oblique  cases  that  no  paradigm  can  be  established  with  confidence. 

22  DNb  §2h:  yaumainiS  ami  uta  dastaibiya  uta  padaibiya. 
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1  Temporal 
setting 

Text 

Action 

Phrasing 

Modifiers  x 

I 

Primordial 
eternity 

DNb  §1 
and 

twenty-one 
others 

A  great  god  is  the 

Wise  Lord...  who  created 

happiness  for  mankind 

baga  vazrka  Auramazdd. . . 
haya  adadd  siydtim 
martiyahyd 

+Formulaic 

-Restrictive 

Finite 
history 

.  ■>  ...... 

DPe§3 
XPh§4d 

If  the  Persian  people/army 
should  be  protected, 
happiness  will  be 
undestroyed  for 
the  longest  time 

yadi  kdra  Pdrsa  pdta  ahati, 
hayd  duvai&am  SiydtiS 
axsatd 

The  man  who  conducts 
himself  according  to  the 
law  that  the  Wise  Lord  set 
down  and  who  worships 
the  Wise  Lord  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  proper 
ritual  stvle  he  becomes 
happy  when  living... 

martiya,  haya  avand  data 
pariyaiti,  taya  Auramazdd 
ntftdya,  utd  Auramazddm 
yadatai  rtdcd  brazmaniya, 
hau  utd  jlva  siydta  bavati. . . 

-Formulaic 
-Formulaic 

+Restrictive 
+Restrictive 

Eschato- 

logicai 

eternity 

DNb  §3b 

Do  not  be  weak  in  pursuit 
of  happiness 

mdpati  Siydtiya  ayaumainiS 
bavdhi 

-Formulaic 

-Restrictive 

Table  15.1  Occurrences  of  siydti  and  siydta  and  their  temporal  distribution. 


strong,"  from  the  verb  gasdru  "to  become  (all)  powerful "23  As  Ernst 
Herzfeld  aptly  observed,  this  "ein  starkes  wort  fur  'stark-sein',"24  and  it 
has  a  certain  comparative  force,  establishing  the  superiority  of  a  given 
ruler  to  his  adversaries,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  text  from  the  Kouyunjik 

23  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  5:  55-56.  Several  different  forms  for 
the  verb  are  listed,  all  of  which  show  the  emphasis  not  just  on  strength,  but  on  the  posses- 
sion and  display  of  superior  strength.  Thus:  "1.  To  become  (all)  powerful,  2.  GuMuru  "to 
concentrate  (troops),  3.  GutaSsuru,  gitaMuru  "to  show  oneself  superior  in  strength,  4. 
GutaSSuru  "to  vie  with  one  another." 

24  Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  p.  365. 
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Collection  of  the  British  Museum,  dating  to  the  time  of  Ashurbanipal 
states:  "The  king  will  become  (all)  powerful  and  will  have  no  opponent."25 

If  one  can  interpret  the  Old  Persian  on  the  basis  of  the  more  transpar- 
ent Akkadian,  the  Great  King's  meaning  is  clear:  Do  not  be  weak  (i.e. 
un-strong,  a-yaumaini)  in  striving  after  happiness.  The  happiness  in 
question,  moreover  —  in  contrast  to  that  mentioned  in  DPe  §3  and  XPh 
§4d  —  has  no  modifier  attached  to  it,  and  in  this  it  resembles  the  formu- 
laic occurrences  of  the  cosmogony.  In  this  fashion,  the  text  subtly  sug- 
gests that  the  same  unconditional,  absolute,  and  ideal  happiness  that 
existed  when  the  Lie  had  not  yet  invaded  the  material  world  will  exist 
once  more  when  all  evil  has  been  conclusively  defeated  by  a  king  suf- 
ficiently strong  (yaumaini  =  gaSru)  to  accomplish  that  task. 

One  thus  can  separate  three  different  ways  in  which  happiness  is 
described,  which  correspond  to  the  three  temporal  eras  we  have  repeat- 
edly encountered,  as  is  shown  in  Table  15.1. 

IV 

Were  this  all  one  could  say  on  the  topic,  it  would  still  hold  considerable 
interest.  In  DNb  §3b  —  which  constitutes,  in  effect,  the  last  words  Dar- 
ius bequeathed  to  posterity  —  the  Great  King  contemplates  history's  end 
with  equanimity  and  assurance,  seemingly  confident  that  the  absolute, 
perfect,  enduring  happiness  that  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  human  desire 
can,  in  fact,  be  realized  if  the  Achaemenian  king  remains  strong.26 

Assigning  such  importance  to  strength  follows  from  an  interpretation 
of  Old  Persian  yaumaini  that  is  based  entirely  on  Akkadian  gasdru,  a 
move  that  lets  one  avoid  the  notorious  difficulty  of  seeking  an  etymology 
for  yaumaini.  No  doubt,  the  verb  gasaru  (and  its  related  adjective  gasru)21 
captures  some  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  Old  Persian,  but  it  probably 

25  Sarru  i-ga-$ir-ma  mdhira  ul  iraSSi  Manuscript  K.2259  from  the  Kouyunjik  collec- 
tion, published  in  Cuneiform  Texts  from  Babylonian  Tablets  40  (1927):  42,  cited  by 
Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  5:  56. 

26  While  the  final  phrases  of  DNb  §3b  are  so  badly  damaged  in  the  Old  Persian,  Akka- 
dian, and  Aramaic  versions,  the  Elamite  is  sufficiently  intact  as  to  permit  restoration  and 
provisional  translation.  Following  the  text  established  by  Walther  Hinz,  Altiranische  Funde 
und  Forschungen  (Berlin:  de  Gruyter,  1969),  p.  58,  one  reads  "Young  man,  he  who  is 
unruly/rebellious  should  not  flourish.  He  should  be  driven  out  and  banished."  v.ma]-ul-[l]a 
[ak-]qa  li-na-a[k-k]dn  me-ni  a-nu  me-te-in  [..J-Sa?-[ma]  a-nu?  [ni~en?]  a-[ak]  la-reak 
pu-ti-qa?  k[u-u]t-kal-rdk-qa.  It  is  unclear  if  it  is  only  human  malefactors  who  are  to  be 
expelled,  or  if  one  is  meant  to  understand  such  people  as  individual  instantiations  of  the  Lie* 

27  The  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  5:  56-58  lists  only  one  meaning 
for  gaSru:  "strong."  It  is  used  of  gods,  humans  (esp.  kings),  and  animals. 
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does  so  imperfectly,  for  the  language  had  a  fairly  large  and  nuanced 
vocabulary  for  strength  of  various  types.  The  set  includes  adjectives  like 
*amavant  ("possessed  of  defensive  force"),28  ugra  ("strong"),29  *tauma 
("physically  strong"),30  taxma  ("valiant,  bold,  heroic"),31  tunuvant  ("pow- 
erful, physically  and  sociopoliticaUy"),32  and  narya  ("manly,  martial, 
virile");33  nouns  like  rSa(n)  ("bull"),34  ushamarankara  ("good  warrior"),35 


28  ama~  "defensive  force"  is  found  in  several  proper  names,  including  RSama  ("Having 
the  defensive  force  of  a  hero")  and  Amadata  ("Created  with  defensive  strength"),  on 
which  see  Walther  Hinz,  Neue  Wege  im  Altpersischen  (Wiesbaden:  Otto  Harrassowitz, 
1973),  pp.  46-47,  Benveniste,  litres  et  noms  propres,  pp.  77  and  85  and  Mayrhofer, 
Onomastica  Persepolitana,  op  cit.,  pp.  123-24,  153  and  168.  The  Avestan  cognate  takes 
a  suffix  to  form  the  advective  ama-vant-  ("possessing  defensive  force")  and  the  same 
process  would  have  been  readily  available  in  Old  Persian.  On  the  meaning  of  ama->  see 
Emile  Benveniste  and  Louis  Renou,  Vrtra  et  VrOragna  (Paris:  Imprimerie  nationale, 
1934),  p.  11. 

29  Attested  in  the  Elamite  name  Ukrakka  =  Old  Persian  *ugra~kd9  according  to  Ben- 
veniste, Titres  et  noms  propres,  p.  95  and  Mayrhofer,  Onomastica  Persepolitana,  p.  244. 
Cf.  Avestan  ugra,  uyra  ("strong,  forceful")  and  Sogdian  'wyrk. 

30  The  comparative  adjective  tauviyah  ("stronger")  occurs  at  DSe  §4  and  presumes 
the  positive  form  *tauma.  Both  are  related  to  the  abstract  noun  tauman  ("strength")  and 
the  verbal  root  tav-  "to  be  strong."  See  Kent,  Old  Persian*  pp.  66  and  185. 

31  Old  Persian  taxma  (cf.  Avestan  taxma)  is  present  in  the  names  Ciga-taxma  ("He 
whose  lineage  is  valiant"),  *Rtataxma  ("Truth-valiant"),  and  Taxma-spada  ("He  of  the 
valiant  army"),  on  which  see  Benveniste,  Titres  et  noms  propres,  pp.  94  and  96, 
Mayrhofer,  Onomastica  Persepolitana,  pp.  147,  166,  237,  240,  256,  257,  and  299. 

32  tunuvant,  from  the  verb  tav-  "to  be  strong,"  is  found  at  DB  §63,  DNb  §2a  and  XP1 
§2a.  It  indexes  those  who  would  be  able  to  inflict  harm  on  those  weaker  than  themselves, 
were  their  aggression  not  checked  by  the  law  and  a  just  king.  Seemingly,  such  people 
possess  a  multivalent  strength  that  has  physical,  social,  and  economic  bases. 

33  In  Avestan,  the  root  noun  nar  is  used  in  unmarked  fashion  to  denote  any  male;  its 
marked  usage  is  reserved  for  those  who  evince  typically  male  virtues,  i.e.  warriors.  Cf. 
Sanskrit  nr  Ossetic  nart  ("hero"),  Greek  &vr|p,  Welsh  ner  ("hero"),  etc.  A  cognate  term 
is  found  in  Old  Persian  unara  ("physical  skill,  ability,"  esp.  one  characteristic  of  a  mar- 
tial male).  The  adjectival  form  *narya  is  also  attested  in  the  proper  name  Nariyama  ("He 
of  manly  defensive  force"),  on  which  see  Benveniste,  Titres  et  noms  propres,  p.  90. 
The  Avestan  cognate  nairya  most  frequently  modifies  the  noun  hqm.vardti  to  denote 
"manly  valor"  (Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  col.  1054). 

34  As  Benveniste,  Vocabulaire  des  institutions  indo-europiennes  1:  21-25  showed, 
Old  Persian  rSa(n)  and  its  cognates  (Avestan  ardSan,  Sanskrit  rSsabha,  Homeric  apanv) 
can  be  used  of  any  aggressive,  virile  male  animal,  humans  included.  It  appears  in  numer- 
ous proper  names,  including  RSdma  ("Having  the  defensive  force  of  a  hero"),  RSdka 
("Hero,  Virile  male"),  and  xiayarto  ("Ruling  over  heroes").  See  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p. 
171,  Manfred  Mayrhofer,  Iranisches  Personennamenbuch.  II.  Die  altpersischen  Namen 
(Vienna:  Osterreichischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1979),  pp.  12  and  30-31. 

35  The  word  is  hapax  legomenon,  occurring  at  DNb  §2g,  where  Darius  explains 
"Because  my  body  is  strong,  as  a  warrior  (literally:  "as  a  maker-of-battles")  I  am  a  good 
warrior."  tayamai  tanuS  tdvayati,  hamaranakara  ami  ulhamaranakara. 
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nar  ("martial  male"),36  vrka  ("wolf");37  and  verbs  like  tav-  ("to  be 
strong").38  No  doubt  ydumaini  was  chosen  because  it  contained  some 
additional  nuance.39 

Most  attempts  to  etymologize  this  curious  word  have  sought  to  obvi- 
ate its  most  intractable  phonologic  difficulty  by  treating  -maini  as  if  it 
read  -mani,  a  move  as  convenient  as  it  is  unjustified,  and  all  such  efforts 
must  be  discarded.40  The  chief  exception  is  Karl  Hoffmann,  who  ana- 
lyzed ydu-maini  as  a  compound  whose  first  member  is  *ydhu-,  derived 
from  the  verb  "to  boil,"  with  vowel  augmentation  (cf.  Avestan  yah-, 
Vedic  yas-).  The  second  element  *maini  is  cognate  to  Avestan  maeni 
"retaliation,  retribution,  punishment"  (cf.  Yasna  31.15  and  44.19)  and 
Vedic  mem  "vengeance,  revenge."  Accordingly,  Hoffmann  took  ydu- 
maini to  mean  "with  boiling  power  of  retaliation."41 

Although  some  regard  this  interpretation  as  forced  or  dismiss  the 
Avestan  and  Vedic  comparanda  as  too  distant  semantically  to  have 
relevance  42  it  has  gained  a  fair  measure  of  acceptance.43  If  this  analysis 
is  correct,  at  DNb  §2h  Darius  described  himself  not  just  as  strong,  but 
more  precisely  as  one  who  was  "fervent  in  counter-attack."  And  at  §3b, 
he  urged  his  successor  not  to  lack  such  fervor. 


36  See  above,  note  32.  I  have  also  treated  this  term  in  Death,  War,  and  Sacrifice, 
pp.  150-53  and  162n28. 

37  The  term  occurs  in  the  month  name  VrkaZana  "Wolf-hunt,"  on  which  see  Hinz, 
Neue  Wege  im  Altpersischen,  p.  68. 

38  The  verb  tav-,  on  which  see  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  185,  Pokomy,  Indogermanisches  ety- 
mologisches  Worterbuch  pp.  1080-85,  most  immediately  describes  a  bodily  state  of  swelling  up 
with  energy  and  raw  power.  It  occurs  in  Darius's  boastful  self-descriptions  at  DNb  §§2g  and  2i. 

39  The  fact  that  the  Aramaic  version  of  DNb  §3b  transliterates,  rather  than  translates 
ayaumainiS  (thus:  'ymn§)  would  suggest  the  Old  Persian  term  had  some  particular  content 
not  easily  rendered  in  other  languages. 

40  Along  these  lines,  see  Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  pp.  365-66,  H.W.  Bailey, 
"Review  of  Roland  G.  Kent,  Old  Persian,9'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (1951), 
p.  194,  Kent,  Old  Persian,  pp.  45  and  204,  Jacques  Duchesne-Guillemin,  "Old  Persian 
yaumani$,"  in  Mary  Boyce  and  Ilya  Gershevitch,  eds.,  W.B.  Henning  Memorial  Volume 
(London:  Lund  Humphries,  1970),  pp.  140-42,  idem,  "Encore  vieux-perse  ydumaniS,"  in 
Melanges  linguistiques  offerts  d  Emile  Benveniste  (Louvain:  Peeters,  1975),  pp.  137-40. 

41  Hoffmann,  "Altpersisch  'afuvaya',"  op  cit.,  pp.  84-85. 

42  This  was  the  view  of  Herzfeld,  Altpersische  Inschriften,  p.  366,  who  considered  the 
Avestan  and  Vedic  comparisons  twenty  years  before  Hoffmann.  Also  skeptical  are  Sims- 
Williams,  "The  Final  Paragraph  of  the  Tomb-Inscription,"  p.  6  and  Kellens,  "Quand 
Darius  parle  a  Darius,'*  p.  145. 

43  Thus,  Brandenstein  and  Mayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Altpersischen,  p.  156,  Walther 
Wiist,  Altpersische  Studien.  Sprach-  und  Kulturgeschichtliche  Beitrage  zum  Glossar  der 
Achameniden-inschriften  (Munich:  J.  Kitzinger,  1966),  pp.  225-57,  Mayrhofer,  Etymolo- 
gisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindoarischen  2:  379,  Schmitt,  "Bemerkungen  zum  SchluBab- 
schnitt  von  Dareios*  Grabinschrift,"  p.  137. 
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Inevitably,  the  question  arises:  Against  whom  did  the  Persian  kings 
believe  themselves  to  be  counter-attacking?  In  answer,  one  suspects  they 
might  not  have  pointed  to  any  given  individuals  (Gaumata  or  Skunxa, 
say),  nor  to  specific  groups.  To  be  sure,  they  might  have  mentioned  such 
adversaries  —  as  Darius  did  at  Bisitun  —  but  only  as  the  transitory 
forms  assumed  by  a  much  older,  infinitely  more  dangerous  enemy:  a 
disembodied  force  they  imagined  to  have  entered  countless  bodies  in  the 
course  of  history,  turning  them  to  its  purposes  and  waging  a  relentless 
struggle  against  humanity,  happiness,  and  the  cosmos  itself.  From  the 
Achaemenian  perspective,  all  conflict  began  when  "the  Lie"  first 
attacked  the  Wise  Lord's  creations  and  all  subsequent  struggles  continue 
that  conflict.  Insofar  as  God  himself  charged  Darius  and  his  successors 
to  undo  the  damage  wrought  by  the  archdemon,  their  military  initiatives 
against  the  Greeks,  Scythians,  Babylonians,  or  whomever  were  never 
cast  —  or  perceived  —  as  wars  of  aggression.  Rather,  these  were  consti- 
tuted as  justified  ripostes  to  the  primordial  assault.  Not  wars  of  conquest, 
but  crusades  against  a  demonic  adversary  who  assumed  myriad  forms 
and  was  always-already  in  the  wrong;  crusades  designed,  moreover,  to 
accomplish  God's  will  by  restoring  "happiness  for  mankind." 


IV. 

GREEKS  AND  PERSIANS 


Chapter  Sixteen 


HERODOTUS  AS  ANTHROPOLOGIST* 


I 

A  great  many  disciplines  and  discourses  have  at  one  time  or  another  sought 
to  claim  Herodotus  as  their  founder,  father,  or  apical  ancestor.  History,  obvi- 
ously enough,  has  pride  of  place,  but  serious  efforts  have  also  been  mounted 
on  behalf  of  geography,1  ethnography,2  history  of  religions,3  folklore,4  and 

This  chapter  originally  served  as  the  opening  lecture  for  a  conference  on  "Anthropol- 
ogy and  the  Classics"  organized  by  Marcel  Detienne  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
September  2005. 

1  Michele  R.  Cataudella,  "La  geografia  ionica.  Erodoto  e  il  Pert  Hebdomadon  pseudo- 
ippocratico,  cap.  11,"  Sileno  13  (1987):  33-57,  James  Romm,  "Herodotus  and  Mythic 
Geography;  The  Case  of  the  Hyperboreans,"  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  119  (1989):  97-113,  Christian  Jacob,  Giographie  et  ethnographie  en  Grtce 
ancien  (Paris:  A.  Colin,  1991). 

2  Anton  Grassl,  Herodot  als  Ethnologe.  Eine  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Volkerkunde 
(Munich:  Dissertation,  Universitat  Munchen,  1903),  Klaus  E.  Muller,  Geschichte  der  anti- 
ken  Ethnographie  und  ethnologischen  Theoriebildung  (Wiesbaden:  Franz  Steiner,  1972), 
Paul  Cartledge,  "Herodotus  and  'the  Other':  A  Meditation  on  Empire,"  Echoes  du  monde 
classique  34  (1990):  27-40,  Wilfried  Nippel,  Griechen,  Barbaren  und  'Wilde*:  Alte 
Geschichte  und  Sozialanthropologie  (Franknirt  am  Main:  Fischer,  1990),  Rosalind  Thomas, 
"Ethnography,  Proof  and  Argument  in  Herodotus'  Histories,"  Proceedings  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Philological  Society  43  (1997):  128-48,  eadem,  Herodotus  in  Context:  Ethnography, 
Science,  and  the  Art  of  Persuasion  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2000),  Marco 
Dorati,  Le  Storie  di  Erodoto:  etnografia  e  racconto  (Pisa:  Istituti  editoriali  e  poligrafici 
internazionali,  2000),  Rosaria  Vignolo  Munson,  Telling  Wonders:  Ethnographic  and  Polit- 
ical Discourse  in  the  Work  of  Herodotus  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  2001). 

3  Camille  Sourdille,  Herodote  et  la  religion  d'£gypte  (Paris:  E.  Leroux,  1910),  G.C.J. 
Daniels,  Religieus-historische  studie  over  Herodotus  (Antwerp:  Standaard-Boekhandel, 
1946),  Fabio  Mora,  Religione  e  Religioni  nelle  Storie  di  Erodoto  (Milan:  Edizioni  Uni- 
versitarie  Jaca,  1985),  Walter  Burkert,  "Herodot  als  Historiker  fremder  Religionen,"  in 
Herodote  et  les  peoples  non-Grecs  (Geneva:  Fondation  Hardt,  1990),  pp.  1-39. 

4  With  regard  to  folktales,  Aly,  Volksmdrchen,  Sage  undNovelle  bei  Herodot,  op  cit., 
Mabel  Lang,  Biographical  Patterns  of  Folklore  and  Morality  in  Herodotus'  History 
(Bryn  Mawr,  PA:  Bryn  Mawr  University  Dissertation,  1944),  John  N.  Kazazis,  Herodo- 
tus' Stories  and  History:  A  Proppian  Analysis  of  his  Narrative  Techniques  (Champaign- 
Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Dissertation,  1978);  with  regard  to  the  study  of  folk  cus- 
toms (nomoi),  J.A.S.  Evans,  "Despotes  Nomos,"  Athenaeum  43  (1965):  142-53,  M. 
Rossellini  and  S.  Said,  "Usages  de  femmes  et  autres  nomoi  chez  les  'sauvages* 
d'Herodote.  Essai  de  lecture  structural,"  Annali  delta  Scuola  Normale  di  Pisa  8  (1978): 
949-1005,  Sally  Humphreys,  "Law,  Custom  and  Culture  in  Herodotus,"  Arethusa  20 
(1987):  211-21. 
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epigraphy,5  not  to  speak  of  area  studies  and  travel  writing.6  If  the  attempts 
made  by  students  of  political  science,  international  relations,7  sociology, 
gender  and  ethnic  studies  have  been  more  sporadic,8  I  suspect  this  is 
because  these  disciplines  mostly  remain  focused  on  the  present  and 
rarely  seek  ancestors  further  removed  than  a  few  generations.  Further, 
one  can  imagine  a  number  of  would-be  disciplines  that  might  well  have 
looked  to  him,  had  they  ever  acquired  sufficient  institutional  status  as  to 
stand  in  need  of  mythic  heroes.  Traumatology,  for  instance,  the  study  of 
marvels,  surely  ought  invoke  the  shade  of  Herodotus,  rather  than  those 
of  Barnum  and  Ripley.9  Similar  cases  could  be  made  for  oneirics,10  com- 
parative food  sciences,11  mantic  studies,12  and  others. 

One  can  sympathize  with  these  claims  and  take  them  cum  grano  salis, 
but  it  is  probably  best  to  follow  Herodotus's  lead  and  regard  him  as  histdr. 
not  a  specialist  in  any  given  subject  matter,  method,  or  theme,  but  one 

5  Hans  Volkmann,  "Die  Inschriften  im  Geschichtswerk  des  Herodot,"  in  Convivium: 
Beitrdge  zur  Altertumswissenschaft.  Konrat  Ziegler...  zum  siebzigsten  Geburtstag  (Stutt- 
gart: A.  Druckenmiller,  1954),  pp.  41-65,  Stephanie  West,  "Herodotus'  Epigraphical 
Interests,"  Classical  Quarterly  35  (1985):  278-305. 

6  James  Redfield,  "Herodotus  the  Tourist,"  Classical  Philology  80  (1985):  97-118. 

7  Raphael  Sealey,  "Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  the  Causes  of  War,"  Classical  Quar- 
terly 7  (1957):  1-12,  Kurt  A.  Raaflaub,  "Herodotus,  Political  Thought,  and  the  Meaning 
of  History,"  Arethusa  20  (1987):  221-48,  Binyamin  Shimron,  Politics  and  Beliefs  in 
Herodotus  (Stuttgart:  Franz  Steiner,  1989),  Norma  Thompson,  Herodotus  and  the  Ori- 
gins of  the  Political  Community:  Arionfs  Leap  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1996),  Munson,  Telling  Wonders,  op  cit 

8  Alexandre  Tourraix,  "La  femme  et  le  pouvoir  chez  Herodote,"  Dialogues  d'Histoire 
Ancienne  2  (1976):  369-90,  Rossellini  and  Said,  "Usages  de  femmes  et  autres  nomoi  chez 
les  'sauvages'  d'Herodote,"  op  cit.,  Carolyn  Dewald,  "Women  and  Culture  in  Herodotus' 
Histories,"  in  Helene  P.  Foley,  Reflections  of  Women  in  Antiquity  (New  York:  Gordon  & 
Breach,  1981),  pp.  91-125,  Vivienne  Gray,  "Herodotus  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Otherness," 
American  Journal  of  Philology  116(1995):  185-212. 

9  H.  Barth,  "Zur  Bewertung  und  Auswahl  des  Stoffes  durch  Herodotus  (Die  Begriffe 
Gauna,  eaufid^a),  fy)\iacioq,  und  fy>\iaox6<;)^  Klio  50  (1968):  93-110,  James  Romm, 
"Dragons  and  Gold  at  the  Edges  of  the  Earth:  A  Folktale  Motif  Developed  by  Herodo- 
tus," Wonders  and  Tales  1  (1987):  45-55,  Christine  Hunzinger,  "La  notion  de  Oauua 
chez  Herodote,"  Ktema  20  (1995):  47-70,  H.-G.  Nesselrath,  "Herodot  und  die  Enden  der 
Erde,"  Museum  Helveticum  52  (1995):  20-44,  Munson,  Telling  Wonders:  Ethnographic 
and  Political  Discourse  in  the  Work  of  Herodotus,  op  cit. 

10  Frisch,  Die  Traume  bei  Herodot,  op  cit.,  H.A.  Gartner,  "Les  r6ves  de  Xerxes  a 
Artaban  chez  Herodote,"  Ktema  8  (1983):  11-18,  Reinhold  Bichler,  "Die  'Reichstraume' 
bei  Herodot.  Eine  Studie  zu  Herodots  schopferischer  Leistung  und  ihre  quellenkritische 
Konsequenz,"  Chiron  15  (1985):  125-47. 

11  C.  Coulet,  "Boire  et  manger  dans  l'Enqu£te  d'Herodote,"  Bulletin  de  V Association 
Guillaume  Bude  41  (1994):  56-70. 

12  Roland  Crahay,  La  literature  oraculaire  chez  Hirodote  (Liege:  Faculte*  de  Philoso- 
phic et  Lettres  de  I'Univerite*  de  Liege,  1956),  Raffaella  Pretini,  /  mantels  nelle  Storie  di 
Erodoto  (Tesi  di  Dottorato,  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Milano,  2003). 
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who  has  come  to  know  many  things  by  a  multifaceted  process  of  inquiry 
(historie).  If  there  is  anything  distinctive  to  the  research,  author,  or  text, 
it  is  not  disciplinary  in  nature.  Just  as  there  is  no  single,  unifying  ques- 
tion at  the  heart  of  the  Histories,  so  there  is  no  single  set  of  assumptions 
or  practices  that  organizes  the  endeavor.  Rather,  the  work  goes  where 
the  curiosity  of  its  author  takes  it:  a  journey  as  vast  as  it  is  unpredictable. 

If  we  are  inclined  to  deny  the  proprietary  claims  made  on  Herodotus 
by  the  various  disciplines,  a  similar  response  awaits  the  champions  of 
inter-  and  anti-disciplinary  research  who  claim  him  for  their  own,  for 
such  understandable  attempts  commit  the  fallacy  of  anachronism.  His 
mode  of  operation  was  pre-,  not  inter-disciplinary,  and  he  could  neither 
encompass  nor  reject  that  which  did  not  yet  exist.  Only  later  —  with 
Socrates  and  Thucydides,  perhaps,  will  distinct  disciplines  begin  to 
emerge  from  the  rich,  varied,  and  fertile  (but  also,  quite  literally  con- 
fused, and  con-fusing)  prima  materia  of  Herodotean  inquiry  and  dis- 
course. At  most,  one  can  say  there  are  ways  in  which  his  labors  intro- 
duced what  would  become  the  hallmark  of  several  subsequent  disciplines 
as,  for  example,  the  way  his  concern  for  chronology  came  to  define  his- 
toric research,  or  the  way  his  preference  for  autopsy  (i.e.  observation  at 
first  hand)  did  similar  service  for  forensics  and  anthropology. 

Even  should  we  attempt  to  define  Herodotus  in  the  broadest  and  most 
elastic  of  terms  by  identifying  him  with  the  human  sciences  in  general, 
we  would  err  once  again.  It  was  Protagoras,  not  he,  who  made  man  the 
measure  of  all  things.  For  all  that  the  prologue  of  the  Histories  announces 
the  author's  primary  concern  to  ensure  "that  great  and  marvelous  deeds, 
those  of  Greeks  and  those  of  foreigners  should  be  set  forth  and  not  be 
lacking  fame,"13  the  text  still  makes  ample  space  for  discussions  that  go 
well  outside  the  human  to  speak  of  things  divine  (gods,  oracles,  princi- 
ples of  cosmic  order)  and  of  natural  phenomena  (e.g.  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  the  relation  among  the  continents,  or  the  reproductive  habits  of 
hares,  serpents,  and  lions).14 

The  title  of  this  chapter  is  thus  potentially  misleading,  for  I  do  not  mean 
to  depict  Herodotus  as  an  anthropologist  tout  court  ou  avant  la  lettre. 
Rather,  I  would  simply  observe  that  within  an  endeavor  that  was  virtually 

13  Herodotus  1.1:  *Hpo56xou  eAXiKapvnaaeo<;  laxopir)<;  &TC68e£i<;  f|5e,  <&<;  urjxe 
xa  yevoneva  it,  dv9p6rc(Dv  xcj>  XP°V(P  HixTjXa'  yevnxai,  \ir\xe  gpya  ugydXa  xe  Kai 
Gwuaaxd,  xa  uev  "EXXrjai  xa  5e  pappdpoicn  drco5ex0evxa,  dieted  yevnxai,  xd  xs 
akka  Kai  5i9  f\v  alxinv  £7toXiurjaav  dAAfjXoioi. 

14  On  the  Nile,  2.19-29;  the  continents,  4.36-45;  reproduction  among  predators  and 
prey,  3.108-9. 
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omnisciturient  —  i.e.,  wishing  to  know  everything  —  one  can  recognize 
three  interrelated  levels  or  projects  that  anticipate  a  sequence  of  develop- 
ment within  anthropology  proper,  as  it  took  shape  over  the  course  of  the 
18th,  19th,  and  20th  Centuries. 

n 

The  first  of  these  levels  or  projects  is  the  most  obvious,  and  here  I  find 
it  helpful  to  think  of  Herodotus  as  a  wide-ranging  collector  of  alterity,  in 
the  fashion  of  Lafitau,  Herder,  and  those  who  founded  the  great  muse- 
ums of  Volkerkunde  in  Europe  and  North  America.  Thus,  Herodotus 
devotes  discrete  logoi  of  substantial  length  to  the  Lydians  (1.6-94),  Medes 
(1.95-130),  Persians  (1.131-140),  Babylonians  (1.178-200),  Egyptians 
(2.2-3.6),  Indians  (3.98-106),  Scythians  (4.1-142),  and  Libyans  (2.15-18, 
25-26,  54-56;  4.145-199),  while  dozens  of  others  receive  serious,  if  less 
thorough  attention.15 

Sometimes,  these  groups  are  treated  as  genoi  (i.e.  people  held  together 
by  their  sense  of  common  biological  descent),  and  sometimes  as  ethnoi 
(those  who  ground  their  collective  identity  in  shared  features  of  a 
social,  cultural,  and  ecological  nature).16  But  in  either  case,  each  group 
constitutes  itself  through  a  set  of  select  particularities  through  which 
its  members  distinguish  themselves  from  members  of  other  groups 
who  do  the  same  thing  via  different  particularities  (and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  point). 

Into  this  situation,  enter  Herodotus,  who  made  it  his  task  to  detail  the 
distinguishing  particularities  for  all  peoples:  their  climate,  landscape, 
and  landmarks;  their  food,  dress,  and  dwellings;  their  sexual,  marital, 
and  funerary  customs;  their  gods  and  systems  of  worship.17  Not  only  did 
he  collect  a  wealth  of  information  regarding  a  large,  but  finite  set  of 
variables,  he  also  effectively  organized  these  data  in  a  two-dimensional 
grid  (plotting  peoples  on  one  axis  against  particularities  on  the  other) 

15  Concerning  the  nature  and  import  of  these  ethnographic  discussions,  see  Catherine 
Darbo-Peschanski,  "Les  'Logoi'  des  autres  dans  les  'Histoires'  d'Herodote,"  Quaderni 
di  Storia  22  (1985):  105-28,  eadem,  Le  Discours  du  particulier.  Essai  sur  Venquite 
hirodotienne  (Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1987). 

16  CP.  Jones,  "£0vo<;  and  yevo<;  in  Herodotus,"  Classical  Quarterly  46  (1996):  315-20. 

17  A  convenient  summary  of  such  discussions,  with  shrewd  analysis  of  their  pattern 
and  content,  is  found  in  Dorati,  Le  Storie  di  Erodoto:  Etnografia  e  Racconto,  op  cit., 
pp.  53-90.  The  typical  Herodotean  discussion,  as  F.  Jacoby,  RE  Supplement  II  (1913), 
p.  331,  observed,  begins  with  a  people's  land,  then  treats  their  customs  (nomoi),  and  ends 
with  their  marvels  (thomatd). 
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that  distinguishes  each  of  the  world's  populations  from  the  rest.  Thus,  to 
take  one  limited  example,  the  Egyptians  are  the  oldest  of  peoples,  live 
on  the  Nile,  eat  spelt,  bury  their  kings  in  pyramids,  and  were  the  first  to 
build  temples,  altars,  and  statues  of  their  gods,  all  apparently  in  stone.18 
The  Scythians,  in  contrast,  are  the  youngest  of  peoples,  have  multiple 
large  rivers,  drink  mares'  milk,  and  carry  their  dead  kings  throughout  the 
land.  By  way  of  religion,  they  made  no  altars,  temples,  or  statues,  save 
for  their  deity  of  war,  whom  they  represented  as  a  Scythian  sword  placed 
atop  a  huge  wooden  pile. 

If  Egyptians  and  Scythians  were  theorized  as  near-polar  opposites 
(oldest/youngest,  south/north,  hot-dry/cold-moist,  settled/nomadic,  stone/ 
wood,  abundance/scarcity,  iconolators/aniconic),  other  peoples  mediated 
their  cultural  distance  in  infinitely  varied  and  nuanced  fashion.  The 
Histories  thus  provide  wonderfully  picturesque  —  if  not  equally  com- 
plete —  lists  of  significant  traits  for  the  peoples  discussed,  and  each  list 
is  unique,  reflecting  (and  encoding)  the  distinctive  identity  of  the  ethnos 
in  question. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  project  that  differs  from  the  chronicling 
and  celebration  of  diversity,  which  becomes  evident  in  the  prologue  and 
elsewhere,  when  human  variety  yields  to  a  stark  binary  opposition.  This 
is  the  contrast  of  Greek  and  barbarian,  i.e.  those  who  do  and  do  not  have 
some  dialect  of  Greek  as  their  native  tongue.  The  system  implies  a  Hel- 
lenic perspective,  the  positively  valorized  taxonomizer  being  Greek 
itself,  while  barbaros  originally  designated  one  who  babbled,  unable  to 
make  the  articulate  sounds  of  a  proper  (i.e.  Greek)  language.19  While  the 
term  always  carried  a  certain  ethnocentric  condescension,  Herodotus' s 
usage  is  less  discriminatory  than  most  of  his  near-contemporaries.20 

18  Note  also  Herodotus  2.35-36,  which  lists  a  great  many  ways  in  which  the  Egyptians 
differ  from  all  other  people. 

19  Frisk,  Griechisches  etymologisckes  Worterbuch,  1:  219-20,  Pierre  Chantraine,  Die- 
tionnaire  itymologique  de  la  langue  grecque  (Paris:  Editions  Klincksieck,  1968)  1:  164-65. 

20  Bernard  Laurot,  "Id6aux  grecs  et  barbarie  chez  Herodote,"  Ktema  6  (1981):  39-48, 
found  that  in  Herodotus,  barbaros  consistently  denoted  foreigners,  as  identified  by  their 
non-Greek  language.  Only  five  of  the  197  occurrences  (1.10, 1.60,  8.124,  8.142, 9.78-79) 
suggested  something  that  could  be  understood  as  discriminatory  or  pejorative,  and  even 
some  of  these  were  open  to  less  damaging  interpretations.  Edmond  Levy,  "Naissance  du 
concept  du  barbare,"  Ktema  9  (1984):  5-14,  has  shown  that  use  of  the  term  in  the  epic 
was  similarly  benign.  See  also  Dolores  Hegyi,  "Der  Begriff  pdppapoc,  bei  Herodotos," 
Annates  Universitatis  Budapestinensis  de  Rolando  Eotvos  nominatae,  sect.  Classica  5-6 
(1977-78):  53-59  and  F.  Heubner,  "Studien  zum  Barbarenbegriff  bei  Herodot,"  in  Ernst 
Kluwe,  ed.,  Kultur  und  Fortschritt  in  der  Blutezeit  der  griechischen  Polis  (Berlin:  Aka- 
demie  Veriag,  1985),  pp.  91-108. 
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In  antiquity,  he  was  often  seen  as  philobarbaros21  and  many  modern 
commentators  have  read  him  in  similar  fashion.  To  cite  one  recent  exam- 
ple, Rosaria  Vignolo  Munson  has  suggested  that  Herodotus 

models  for  his  listeners  an  attitude  of  charitable  observation;  when  he  does 
not  lead  them  to  the  realization  of  unexpected  likeness,  he  promotes  the 
discovery  of  understandable  difference  and  creative  solutions.  This  attitude 
dissociates  the  notion  of  barbarian  from  that  of  the  barbaric  and  replaces 
a  generalized  contempt  for  alien  customs  with  a  more  self-conscious  defini- 
tion of  what  must  necessarily  be  the  furthest  limits  of  one's  tolerance. 
Herodotus'  descriptions  of  foreign  cultures  frequently  imply  a  context  of 
Greek  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  thereby  signal  the  ethnographer's  cor- 
rective aims11 

At  the  same  time,  Munson  helps  identify  some  of  the  points  where  Hero- 
dotean  tolerance  was  exhausted  and  the  cultural  relativism  of  his  ethnog- 
raphy came  to  an  end.  Sex  in  public,  as  practiced  by  the  Caucasians 
(1.203)  and  Indians  (3.101),  for  instance,  he  condemned  not  just  as  bar- 
barian, but  as  virtually  animal  in  nature.  Ditto  cannibalism,  which 
revealed  the  absence  of  justice  and  law  (4.106).  Herodotus's  qualms, 
however,  were  not  limited  to  such  stark  moral  issues.  Rather,  he  also 
introduced  social  and  political  judgments,  criticizing  two  traits  that  he 
consistently  associated  with  the  barbarians  of  Asia:  kingship  and  luxury, 
for  the  former,  in  his  view,  leads  to  the  enslavement  of  others,  and  the 
latter  to  the  decadence  of  one's  own  people.23 

Ultimately,  the  binary  opposition  of  freedom  and  slavery  becomes  the 
great  theme  of  the  Histories.24  With  that  construction,  a  richly  variegated 
chronicle  of  diversity  yields  to  a  plot-driven  narrative  involving  the 
struggle  of  two  overdetermined  characters,  simultaneously  understood  as 
Greek  and  barbarian,  east  and  west,  Europe  and  Asia,  us  and  them, 
liberty  and  despotism.  The  story  has  been  a  perennial  favorite  ever  since, 

21  Edmond  Levy,  "Herodote  philobarbaros  ou  la  vision  du  barbate  chez  Herodote,"  in 
Raoul  Lonis,  ed.,  UEtranger  dans  le  monde  grec  (Nancy:  Presses  Universitaires  de  Nancy, 
1992)  2:  193-244.  See  esp.  Plutarch,  De  malignitate  Herodoti  12-14  {Moralia  857a-f). 

22  Rosaria  Vignolo  Munson,  Telling  Wonders,  op  cit,  p.  141. 

23  Regarding  the  association  of  kingship  and  slavery  as  a  characteristic  of  barbarian 
culture,  see,  inter  alia,  1.129,  3.21,  3.80,  3.88,  5.2,  6.106,  7.135,  9.90;  on  luxury  and  deca- 
dence, 1.71, 9.82,  9.122.  The  two  topoi  are  combined  in  5.49,  7.102,  and  elsewhere.  On  the 
discourse  of  "freedom,"  note  Kurt  von  Fritz,  "Die  griechische  aeuGepta  bei  Herodot," 
Wiener  Studien  78  (1965):  5-31.  On  attitudes  toward  luxury,  Donald  Lateiner,  "A  Note  on 
the  Perils  of  Prosperity  in  Herodotus,"  Rheinisches  Museum  125  (1982):  97-101.  For  impe- 
rialism, the  need  to  dominate  others,  and  constant  warfare  as  characteristic  of  the  Persians, 
see  Evans,  "The  Dream  of  Xerxes  and  the  'NomoV  of  the  Persians,"  op  cit 

24  Thus,  1.169-70,  5.49,  5.116,  6.11,  6.109,  7.135,  7.139,  7.147,  7.178,  8.143,  9.45, 
9.60,  etal. 
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its  details  and  diction  being  updated  on  occasion,  as  by  those  who  now 
identify  the  freedom-hating  barbarians  of  Asia  with  "terrorism,"  rather 
than  kingship  and  despotism.25 

We  thus  encounter  a  fundamental  contradiction  in  the  Histories  that 
recurs  in  anthropology.  There,  too,  a  relatively  open-ended  and  tolerant 
celebration  of  human  diversity  often  coexists  with  a  stark  —  if  implicit  — 
binary,  separating  those  who  write  the  account  from  those  of  whom  they 
speak:  modern  and  primitive,  progressive  and  traditional,  hot  and  cold, 
literate  and  illiterate,  colonizer  and  colonized.  However  respectful  and 
tolerant  this  model  strives  to  be  (as  in  Herodotus,  Malinowski,  or  L6vi- 
Strauss,  for  instance),  its  binary  structure  and  implicit  situation  of  inter- 
est still  conspire  to  produce  a  discriminatory  narrative  in  unresolvable 
tension  with  the  generosity  of  the  pluralistic  model. 

Ill 

If  collecting,  describing,  and  classifying  cultural  traits  constitutes  the 
first  level  of  Herodotean  anthropology,  this  provided  the  basis  (and  stim- 
ulus) for  a  second:  the  theorization  of  culture,  which  later  anthropolo- 
gists from  E.B.  Tylor  to  Clifford  Geertz  made  their  primary  objective. 
With  regard  to  this  project,  as  virtually  all  commentators  have  recognized, 
Herodotus 's  chief  contribution  was  his  insistence  on  the  importance  of 
nomos,  a  term  that  encompasses  customs,  habits,  laws,  traditions,  and 
deep-seated  cultural  values.26  His  most  thoughtful  reflections  on  the 
topic  are  embedded  in  a  memorable  story. 

25  Obviously,  Herodotus  does  not  bear  sole  responsibility  for  the  construction  of  these 
categories,  a  process  that  has  received  much  attention  in  recent  years.  Within  a  large  and  grow- 
ing literature,  see  Hans  Schwabl,  ed.,  Grecs  et  Barbares  (Geneva:  Fondation  Hardt,  1961), 
Wilhelm  Backhaus,  "Der  Hellenen-Barbaren-Gegensatz  und  die  hippokratische  Schrift  rcepi 
depcov  &5<xtg)v  totkov,"  Historia  25  (1976):  170-85,  Wulf  Raeck,  Zum  Barbarenbild  in  der 
Kunst  Athens  im  6.  und  5.  Jahrhundert  v.  Chr.  (Bonn:  Rudolf  Habelt,  1981),  J.  Jouanna,  "Les 
causes  de  la  dtfaite  des  barbares  chez  Eschyle,  H6rodote,  et  Hippocrate,"  Ktema  6  (1981): 
3-15,  Francois  Hartog,  The  Mirror  of  Herodotus,  trans.  Janet  Lloyd  (Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  1988),  Edith  Hall,  Inventing  the  Barbarian:  Greek  Self-Definition  through 
Tragedy  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1989),  Pericles  Georges,  Barbarian  Asia  and  the 
Greek  Experience:  From  the  Archaic  Period  to  the  Age  ofXenophon  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Press,  1994),  J.  E.  Coleman  and  C.  A.  Walz,  eds.,  Greeks  and  Barbarians: 
Essays  on  the  Interactions  between  Greeks  and  non-Greeks  in  Antiquity  and  the  Consequences 
for  Eurocentrism  (Bethesda,  MD:  CDL  Press,  1997),  Thomas  Harrison,  ed.,  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians (New  York:  Routledge,  2002),  Benjamin  Isaac,  The  Invention  of  Racism  in  Classical 
Antiquity  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  2004),  and  the  special  issues  of  Ktema  6 
(1981)  "Grecs  et  Barbares,"  9  (1984)  "L'image  du  barbare  en  Grece  et  a  Rome." 

26  Humphreys,  "Law,  Custom  and  Culture  in  Herodotus,"  op  cit  Deserving  of  equally 
serious  attention  is  the  Herodotean  usage  of  ethea  (always  in  the  plural). 
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Darius  summoned  his  Greek  subjects  and  asked  how  much  money  would 
persuade  them  to  eat  their  deceased  fathers.  They  told  him  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  they  do  this.  Then  he  summoned  those  Indians  who 
are  called  Kallatiai,  who  do  eat  their  parents.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Greeks,  who  learned  from  a  translator  what  was  said,  he  asked  the  Indians 
how  much  money  they  would  accept  to  burn  their  deceased  fathers  in  a 
fire.  Crying  out,  they  implored  him  not  to  speak  of  such  a  thing.27 

Herodotus  does  not  identify  his  source  for  this  splendid  vignette,  nor  is 
it  clear  how  he  obtained  it.  Certain  details  make  plausible  that  it  did 
originate  in  the  Persian  imperial  court,  but  if  so,  it  has  been  repackaged 
for  Greek  consumption.  Thus,  as  Helmut  Humbach  observed,  the  story 
involves  three,  not  two  parties:  Greeks,  Kallatiai,  and  Persians,  the  last 
of  whom  had  their  own  funerary  practices,  which  differed  from  those  of 
the  others.  If  Persians  told  this  story,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  they  drew 
from  it  the  bland  point:  "Chacun  d  son  gout"  Rather,  they  considered 
two  peoples  located  at  peripheral  extremities  of  the  empire  —  Greeks  to 
the  northwest,  Kallatiai  to  the  southeast  —  only  to  conclude  that  how- 
ever different  their  nomoi  might  be,  both  were  equally  inferior  to  Persian 
funerary  customs.  As  regards  the  latter,  archeological  remains  show  that 
the  Achaemenian  kings  were  buried  in  stone  crypts,28  and  Herodotus 
tells  that  most  Persians  were  covered  in  wax  before  burial  (the  Magi 
were  a  special  case,  as  their  bodies  were  exposed  to  birds).29  All  of  these 
practices  were  designed  to  protect  the  earth  —  a  sacred  entity  —  from 


27  Herodotus  3.38:  AapEioc,  inx  xf\q  £©uxou  &p%r\<;  KaXioaq  "EAAfjvcov  xouc, 
7tape6vxa<;  efpsxo  ini  Koa©  dv  xpTjuaxi  potAoiaxo  xouc,  nax&paq  drcoGvficncovxac, 
KaxaaixeEaGar  ot  Se  eV  o65evi  gqxxaav  gpSeiv  dv  xouxo.  Aapsioc,  Se  nexa  xauxa 
KaXeoaq  *IvS©v  xoix;  KaA,Eou£vou<;  KaMaxiac,,  ot  xouc,  yovsac,  KaxEaOiouai, 
eTpsxo,  rcapsdvxcov  xcov  *EXA.fjvG>v  Kai  Si*  &p\n\vtoq  uavOavovxov  xa  XsyouEva,  ini 
xivi  xpf|uaxi  Ss^atax9  dv  xeXeuxa>vxa<;  xoix;  naxtpaq  Kaxaicaisiv  rcupi*  ot  5s 
&Hpa>aavxe<;  uiya  Eucprjuisiv  uiv  £keA,euov. 

28  On  the  Achaemenian  royal  tombs  at  Pasargadae  and  Naq§-i-Rustam,  see  Calmeyer, 
"Zur  Genese  altiranischer  Motive,  IE:  Felsgraber,"  op  cit.,  Boyce,  History  ofZoroastri- 
anism  2:  54-57,  Briant,  Histoire  de  Vempire  perse,  pp.  106-7,  182-83  and  the  literature 
cited  at  pp.  923  and  934. 

29  Herodotus  1.140:  xauxa  uev  axpeicecoc;  rcepl  auxcov  eISgx;  elrceiv  xd5e  uiv- 
xoi  6c,  Kpi)Jtx6usva  Xsyexai  Kal  ou  aaqmvEOc,  mpi  xou  drco9av6vxoc,,  cbg  06 
TipoxEpov  OdrcxExai  dvSpdc,  riepaEQ)  6  vekuc,  rcpiv  dv  fm*  6pvi9oc;  fi  kuvoc,  tXrcvoQ^ 
Mdyouc,  uev  ydp  dxpEicsax;  olSa  xauxa  rcoi£ovxac/  SucpavEGtx;  ydp  8f|  rcoisucn. 
KaxaKt|pcbaavxE<;  Se  &v  x6v  vekuv  Uipaax  yfj  Kpurcxouon.  Some  of  the  hesitations  and 
complexities  of  this  passage  are  clarified  by  Strabo  15.3.20,  who  distinguishes  Magian 
practices  from  those  of  other  Persians  in  a  much  more  certain  fashion:  Gdrcxoum  Se 
Kripq>  Ji£pi7cXdaavxs<;  xa  ox&uaxa,  xou?  Se  Mdyouc,  ou  ednxoumv,  olcovoPpd)- 
xouc,  erocn.  See  further  the  discussions  of  Benveniste,  The  Persian  Religion  according  to 
the  chief  Greek  Texts,  pp.  32-33,  Widengren,  Die  Religionen  Irans,  pp.  132-34. 
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polluting  contact  with  corpses.  Fire  held  equally  sacred  status,  and  cre- 
mation was  regarded  as  correspondingly  abhorrent  (a  fact  well  known  to 
Herodotus).30  The  point  of  the  story  was  thus  to  equate  Greeks  and  Kal- 
latiai  as  scandalous  peoples  of  diametrically  different  type,  but  both 
equally  savage  in  comparison  to  the  Persians.  Moral,  cultural,  and  spa- 
tial relations  thus  mirror  those  of  politics  in  this  Persocentric  optic.  The 
people  at  the  center  have  the  best  customs,  and  are  therefore  best  suited 
to  rule.  The  further  from  that  center  an  ethnos  might  be,  the  weirder  and 
worse  are  its  nomoi?1 

In  Herodotus's  version  of  this  tale,  the  Persian  role  becomes  that  of  a 
neutral,  detachedly  philosophical  observer.  Greek  cremation  and  Kalla- 
tian  patrophagy  are  still  equated,  but  not  as  the  equally  disgusting  habits 
of  equally  brutish  peoples.  Rather,  the  two  are  equally  human,  the  point 
having  become  a  demonstration  that  all  peoples  are  devoted  to  their 
nomoi  and  equally  repulsed  by  the  nomoi  of  others.  On  the  basis  of 
which,  Herodotus  concluded:  "it  seems  to  me  that  nomos  is  rightly  said 
to  be  'King  of  all'  in  Pindar's  poem."32 

Unfortunately,  this  poem  has  not  survived  and  we  know  it  only  from 
fragments  quoted  by  Plato  and  others,  who  used  it  to  rather  different 
ends  than  did  Herodotus.33  Whatever  Pindar  himself  may  originally  have 
meant  by  the  phrase  "nomos  is  king  of  all,"  Herodotus  turned  it  to  his 
own  purposes,  just  as  he  seems  to  have  done  with  the  Persian  story.  For 
the  most  part,  later  readers  have  taken  his  point  to  be  that  of  cultural 
relativism.  As  David  Asheri  has  put  it,  for  instance,  "He  draws  from  this 
story  the  conclusion  that  all  human  beliefs  and  practices  belong  to  the 
history  of  civilization;  that  there  is  no  objective  measure  by  which  one 
can  evaluate  the  merits  and  defects  of  any  culture;  and  that  therefore 

30  Herodotus  3.16:  "Cambyses  ordered  them  to  burn  [the  mummy  of  Amasis],  com- 
manding something  contrary  to  sacred  law,  for  the  Persians  consider  fire  to  be  a  god.  It  is 
not  at  all  the  nomos  of  either  people  to  burn  corpses.  Among  the  Persians,  it  is  said  not  to 
be  right  to  allot  to  a  god  the  corpse  of  a  human."  £KeXeuae  uav  6  Kantian.*;  KCtxctKctu- 
aai,  £vreM,6uevo<;  o6k  Saia*  IlSpaai  yap  0eov  voui^oom  elvai  nop.  to  ©v 
Kaxaicaieiv  ye  xou<;  veKpoix;  oo5a|i©<;  e*v  vouxp  ouSetepoiai  £axl,  Ilepaflaa  uxv  6V 
6  nep  eTpr|Tai,  0eq>  oh  SiKaiov  elvai  Xeyovreq  veuetv  veicpdv  dv0pdmou. 

31  Helmut  Humbach,  "Des  Dareios  Spass  mit  den  griechischen  Barbaren,"  in  Udo 
Reinhardt  and  Klaus  Sallmann,  eds.,  Musa  Iocosa.  Arbeiten  iiber  Humor  und  Witz,  Komik 
und  Komodie  der  Antike.  Andreas  Thierfelder  zum  Siebzigsten  Geburtstag  (Hildesheim: 
Georg  Olms,  1974),  pp.  26-28. 

32  Herodotus  3.38:  K<xt  6pG©<;  uot  Soiceet  Ilwoapoq  rcoiiiaai  "v6uov  rcdvxfflv 
PaaiXea  (pf|aa<;  elvai." 

33  Cf.  Plato,  Gorgias  484b  and,  for  the  fullest  discussion,  Marcello  Gigante,  Nomos 
Basileus,  con  un'appendice  (Naples:  Bibliopolis,  1993). 
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alterity  merits  respect."34  To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  surely  so.  Still,  there 
is  another  difficulty  we  have  to  consider.  Such  an  interpretation  assumes 
a  favorable  view  of  nomos-as-king,  while  Herodotus  normally  regarded 
kings  with  skepticism,  even  hostility.35 

Not  only  is  the  critique  of  kingship  a  main  theme  of  the  Histories,  it 
is  emphatically  reasserted  in  the  preamble  to  the  passage  just  quoted, 
which  states  that  Cambyses  —  Darius's  predecessor  as  king  —  was 
quite  insane,  as  proven  by  the  fact  that  he  mocked  sacred  practices  and 
customs  (hiroisi  te  kai  nomaioisi)?6  The  story  of  Darius,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Kallatiai  was  meant  to  demonstrate  the  nature  and  importance  of 
nomoi,  but  the  preliminary  reference  to  Cambyses'  madness  also  directs 
the  reader's  attention  to  another  story  that  Herodotus  told  just  a  few 
paragraphs  earlier. 

Cambyses  desired  one  of  his  sisters  and  was  planning  to  marry  her.  But 
since  what  he  contrived  to  do  was  not  customary ,  he  summoned  the  royal 
judges  and  asked  if  there  is  some  nomos  ordering  one  who  so  wishes  to 
marry  his  sister.  The  royal  judges  are  men  chosen  from  the  Persians,  and 
they  serve  until  they  die  or  some  injustice  by  them  is  discovered.  They 
deliver  judgments  to  the  Persians  and  are  interpreters  of  the  ancestral 
laws,  and  all  questions  are  referred  to  them.  Cambyses  having  inquired, 
they  gave  him  responses  that  were  both  just  and  safe,  saying  there  was  no 
nomos  to  be  found  that  orders  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister,  but  they  did 
find  a  nomos  that  permits  the  King  of  the  Persians  to  do  what  he  wishes.31 


34  David  Asheri  and  Silvio  M.  Medaglia,  eds.,  Erodoto,  Le  Storie.  Libro  HI:  La  Per- 
sia, 3rd  ed.  (n.p.:  Mondadori,  2000),  p.  254. 

35  A.  Ferrill,  "Herodotus  on  Tyranny,"  Historia  27  (1966):  385-98,  Kenneth  H. 
Waters,  Herodotus  on  Tyrants  and  Despots:  A  Study  in  Objectivity  (Wiesbaden:  Franz 
Steiner,  1971),  John  Gammie,  "Herodotus  on  Kings  and  Tyrants:  Objective  Historiogra- 
phy or  Conventional  Portraiture?,"  Journal  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  45  (1986):  171-95, 
Gray,  "Herodotus  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Otherness,"  op  cit.,  Carolyn  Dewald,  "Form  and 
Content:  The  Question  of  Tyranny  in  Herodotus,"  in  Kathryn  A.  Morgan,  ed.,  Popular 
Tyranny:  Sovereignty  and  its  Discontents  in  Ancient  Greece  (Austin:  University  of  Texas 
Press,  2003),  pp.  25-58. 

36  On  the  madness  of  Cambyses,  see  Inge  Hofmann  and  Anton  Vorbichler,  "Das 
Kambysesbild  bei  Herodot,"  Archiv  fur  Orientforschung  27  (1980):  86-105,  Truesdell  S. 
Brown,  "Herodotus'  Portrait  of  Cambyses,"  Historia  31  (1982):  387-403,  Alan  B.  Lloyd, 
"Herodotus  on  Cambyses:  Some  Thoughts  on  Recent  Work,"  Achaemenid  History  3 
(1988):  55-66,  R.V.  Munson,  "The  Madness  of  Cambyses  (Herodotus  3.16-38),"  Are- 
thusa  24  (1991):  43-65,  and  John  Dillery,  "Cambyses  and  the  Egyptian  Chaosbesch- 
reibung  Tradition,"  Classical  Quarterly  55  (2005):  387-406. 

37  Herodotus  3.31:  f|pda9n  [iir\<;  xa>v  d5sX<p6©v  Kau£uor|<;,  Kai  gneixa  PoiAo- 
uevo<;  at>xf)V  yfluai,  oxt  o6k  £co66xa  Inevdzs  rcoirjoxiv,  etpexo  KaXiaaq  xoix; 
PaaiXr|ioi)<;  5tKatfxd<;  el  xi<;  £axi  icekeucov  \6\io<;  xov  f3ouA,6uevov  d8etape|j 
auvoiiceeiv.  ol  5e  PamX,f|ioi  5iKaaxai  KeKpiuevot  av5pe<;  yivovxai  JTepcrecov,  £<;  ou 
drcoG&vcocn  fj  aq>i  rcapsupeOf]  xi  a5iicov,  \ie%pi  xouxoo'  o5xoi  5£  xoiai  nepoflo-1 
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Herodotus  certainly  knew  that  some  Persians  married  their  sisters,  a 
practice  that  Zoroastrian  scriptures  praise  as  the  best  form  of  marriage.38 
As  a  Greek,  however,  he  viewed  the  prohibition  on  incest  —  like  that  on 
cannibalism  —  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  not  subject  to  cultural  variation.39 
That  the  Persians  had  a  different  view  shows  that  one  can  create  or  mod- 
ify nomoiy  even  going  so  far  as  to  introduce  customs  that  contradict 
nature.  One  can  maintain  a  sense  of  moral  absolutes,  however,  by  real- 
izing that  incest  became  nomos  for  these  barbarians  only  when  their 
ingenious,  but  craven  judges  were  bullied  by  a  crazy  king. 

If  Herodotus  thus  dismissed  the  Persian  nomos  of  incest  as  a  recent 
and  dubious  invention,  one  might  continue  his  line  of  inquiry  by  asking 
whence  came  the  nomos  the  judges  cited:  the  one  permitting  a  king  to 
do  whatever  he  likes.40  Pursuing  that  question  leads  to  other  chapters  of 
the  Histories,  which  identify  two  founding  moments  for  the  Persian 
nomos  of  kingship.  First  is  the  story  of  Deiokes,  founder  of  the  Median 
royal  family,  a  duplicitous,  but  shrewd  man  who  "lusted  after  tyrannical 

5tKaq  5iko£ooot  icai  E^Tiynxai  xa>v  naxptcov  0£ou©v  ywovxat,  icai  navxa  xooxooc, 
dvaKEExai.  eIdojievou  a>v  xou  Kaupuasa),  (meicpwovxo  auxa>  ouxoi  Kai  5iicaia  Kai 
tia<paX£a,  <pdu£voi  vouov  oooEva  £*;£UpiaK£iv  keXeuei  d5eX(p£fj  guvoikeeiv 
dSeXcpeov,  aXXov  uevxoi  £*;£OpriKEvai  vouov,  xa>  paaiXeuovxi  Ilspaecov  £££ivm 
7coie£iv  xo  av  pouXnxai. 

38  Two  Achaemenian  kings  had  married  close  female  relatives  before  Herodotus 
wrote:  (Cambyses  [r.  530-22]  and  Bardiya  [r.  522]),  and  two  others  would  do  so  later 
(Darius  II  [r.  423-404]  and  Artaxerxes  II  [r.  404-359]).  The  practice  known  in  Avestan  as 
jfaetvadaOa  (literally  "marriage  with  a  member  of  one's  own  family")  is  acknowledged 
as  licit,  even  holy  in  the  following  Avestan  texts:  Vispered  3-3,  Yast  24.17,  Yasna  12.9. 
Later  Zoroastrian  literature  endorses  such  marriages  with  enthusiasm.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Selections  of  Zadspram  26.3:  "Concerning  the  three  laws  which  Zarathustra  taught  as 
most  excellent:  ...  The  third  is  next-of-kin  marriage  which,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a 
pure  family  line,  is  the  most  excellent  of  deeds,  which  is  destined  to  yield  good  birth  of 
offspring.**  abar  3  dad  T ZarduSt  pad  pahlomlh  casTd...sidTgar  xwedddah  i  abezag  tohmag- 
rawiSnlh  ray  zlndagan  pasom  kunisnan  ke  +payranidag  6  hu-zayiSnih  T  frazandan.  Regard- 
ing such  marriages  among  the  Achaemenians,  see  Onorato  Bucci,  "D  Matrimonio  fra 
consanguinei,**  Apollinaris  51  (1978):  291-319,  and  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  "Les  xw£- 
iodas,  ou  marriages  'incestueux'  en  Iran  ancien/*  in  Pierre  Bonte,  ed.,  Epouser  au  plus 
proche.  Inceste,  prohibitions  et  strategies  matrimoniales  autour  de  la  Mediterranee 
(Paris:  Editions  de  FEcole  des  hautes  etudes  en  sciences  sociales,  1994),  pp.  113-25. 

39  When  speaking  of  cannibalism,  Herodotus  maintains  this  is  no  nomos  at  all,  but 
evidence  of  a  bestiality  antithetical  to  all  law,  custom,  and  culture  (4.106):  "The  Maneat- 
ers  have  the  most  savage  mores  of  all  men,  observing  no  justice  and  possessing  no 
nomos"  'AvSpcwpdyot  5e  dypuoxaxa  ndvxoov  dvOpcbrcrov  fexouai  f|6£a,  ooxe  Sikt\v 
voui^ovxec,  ouxe  vouo)  o(>8svi  xpEtDU£voi.  The  Kallatiai  and  Issedones  avoid  condem- 
nation (3.38  and  4.26)  because  those  whom  they  eat  were  already  dead.  Their  funerary 
practices  thus  fall  within  the  realm  of  tolerable  nomos,  while  cannibalism  proper  does  not 

40  Herodotus  3.31:  hXkov  uevxoi  E^EOpnKEvai  vouov,  x©  paaiXsuovxt  IIepctecov 
E^Eivat  itoiEEiv  xo  av  pooXnxat. 
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power  and  worked  to  create  it,"  creating  a  host  of  hateful  institutions  in 
the  process  (bodyguards,  spies,  court  etiquette,  bureaucracy,  etc.)41  Sec- 
ond was  the  constitutional  debate  among  Persian  nobles  after  the  royal 
line  of  Cyrus  had  ended,  in  which  a  certain  Otanes  championed  democ- 
racy, Megabyzus  oligarchy,  and  Darius  kingship.42 

No  Persian  data  support  the  idea  that  such  a  debate  ever  occurred,  and 
the  story  is  best  regarded  as  a  fiction  introduced  by  Herodotus.  Much 
has  been  written  about  this  scene,  which  is  a  rhetorical  tour  de  force, 
infinitely  subtle  and  nuanced  43  To  discuss  it  in  any  detail  goes  well 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  this  chapter,  but  let  me  venture  a  few  obser- 
vations. First,  the  story's  genre  is  tragedy  and  its  hero  Otanes,  for  it  is  a 
tale  of  lost  opportunity.  Had  Otanes  somehow  prevailed,  it  suggests,  the 
Persians  would  have  become  democratic  and  freedom-loving,  which  is 
to  say,  sufficiently  like  the  Greeks  that  their  subsequent  conflicts  could 
have  been  avoided.  Second,  Darius,  who  won  the  debate  and  then 
became  king,  is  a  morally  dubious  character,  not  only  from  the  Greek 
perspective,  but  even  by  Persian  standards.  Thus,  although  Persians  con- 
sidered lying  to  be  the  most  shameful  of  all  behaviors,44  in  his  pursuit  of 
power,  Darius  had  earlier  advised  Otanes  and  their  companions:  "When 
some  lie  needs  to  be  told,  tell  it."45  Herodotus's  portrayal  of  Darius  as  a 
self-confessed  liar  severely  undercuts  his  stature,  also  that  of  the  institu- 
tion he  championed.  One  thus  is  led  to  consider  the  possibility  that  king- 
ship is  not  only  violent,  capricious,  unaccountable,  and  oppressive,  but  it 
may  also  be  built  on  a  lie. 

41  Herodotus  1.96:  outoc,  6  At]i6kt|<;  £paa0el<;  tupawiSoc,  Srcoiee  totdSs.  The  full 
story  is  recounted  at  1.96-101.  Regarding  Deiokes  see  Chapter  Two  above,  Panaino, 
"Herodotus  1.96-101:  Deioces'  conquest  of  power  and  the  foundation  of  sacred  royalty," 
op  cit,  and  Mischa  Meier,  et  al.,  Deiokes,  Konig  der  Meder.  Eine  Herodot-Episode  in 
ihren  Kontexten,  op  cit 

42  Herodotus  3.80-82.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Otanes  focuses  his  criticism  precisely  on 
the  nomos  that  was  used  to  justify  Cambyses's  incestuous  marriage  at  3.38  (3.80:  k©<;  8* 
dv  elr|  xpfjua  KCtTT|pTr|u£vov  ux>ovapxir|,  rfj  ££eau  dveuOuvtp  rcoiSeiv  td  PouXs- 
tai;).  In  contrast,  Darius  concludes  by  framing  his  support  for  kingship  as  a  defense  of 
ancestral  nomoi  (3.82:  Jiaxpiooc,  vououc,  |if|  Mew  Ityovrcu;  e5). 

43  See,  inter  alia,  Helmut  Apffel,  Die  Verfassungsdebatte  hex  Herodot  (3.80-82)  (Dis- 
sertation Erlangen,  1957),  Patrick  Brannan,  "Herodotus  and  History:  The  Constitutional 
Debate  preceding  Darius,  Accession,"  Traditio  19  (1963):  427-38,  Klaus  Bringmann, 
"Die  Verfassungsdebatte  bei  Herodot  3,80-82  und  Dareios'  Aufstieg  zur  K6nig- 
sherrschaft,"  Hermes  104  (1976):  266-79,  J.  A.  S.  Evans,  "Notes  on  the  Debate  of  the 
Persian  Grandees  in  Herodotus  3,80-82,"  Quaderni  Urbinati  di  Cultura  Classica  1 
(1981):  79-84,  David  Lateiner,  The  Historical  Method  of  Herodotus  (Toronto:  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1989),  pp.  163-86. 

44  Herodotus  1.138:  ataxiorov  5£  afrcoiai  t6  \|/eC5ea9ai  vevouiaxai. 

45  Herodotus  3.72:  gvBa  ydp  n  5eT  yetiSoq  AiYecGai,  XeyeaGco. 
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All  this  complicates  the  question  of  what  Herodotus  meant  in  his 
seemingly  casual  adoption  of  Pindar's  metaphor,  pronouncing  nomos 
"King  of  all."  In  doing  so,  he  clearly  acknowledged  the  power  a  cul- 
ture's nomoi  exercise  over  its  members.  And,  as  he  stated  at  the  outset 
of  the  passage,  he  considered  those  who  scoff  at  other  people's  nomoi  to 
be  mad,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  he  regarded  custom  or  cul- 
ture as  a  good  thing.  Rather,  it  appears  that  nomoi  —  like  Cambyses, 
and  like  kings  in  general  —  can  themselves  be  mad,  enslaving,  ridicu- 
lous, and/or  tyrannical,  as  witness  the  nomos  of  kingship. 

IV 

The  project  of  theorizing  culture,  like  that  of  describing  diversity,  thus 
led  Herodotus  back  to  a  critique  of  the  cultural  other  that  contradicted 
and  undercut  the  more  generous  aspects  of  his  endeavor.  This  style  of 
critique,  moreover,  is  very  different  from  the  reflexive  move  most  val- 
ued by  contemporary  anthropology,  which  yields  the  destabilizing  rec- 
ognition of  one's  own  culture  as  simply  one  option  among  many:  equally 
peculiar,  human,  and  fallible  as  the  others,  and  therefore  entitled  to  no 
special  loyalty,  reverence,  or  privilege.  Insofar  as  anthropology  neces- 
sarily involves  comparison  (explicit  and  implicit)  and  fosters  the  aware- 
ness that  all  knowledge  is  situated,  interested,  and  perspectival,  anthro- 
pological inquiry  —  more  than  any  other  —  provides  the  preconditions 
for  reflexive  critique  by  permitting  those  who  have  come  to  understand 
the  foundational  assumptions  of  other  cultures  to  perceive  their  own 
through  these  alternative  optics. 

Reflexive  critique  of  this  sort  does  surface  occasionally  in  Herodotus, 
as  when  he  cites  with  approval  the  Theban  priests'  ability  to  name  three- 
hundred-plus  ancestors,  then  uses  this  datum  to  challenge  Greek  views 
of  the  past  as  laughably  impoverished,  and  to  dismiss  aristocratic  claims 
of  divine  descent  as  fallacious  and  self-serving.46  Striking  though  this 
example  is,  there  is  another  that  is  even  more  important,  if  less  often 
discussed.  This  is  Herodotus 's  description  of  the  meeting  between  Cyrus 
the  Great  (r.  558-30)  and  a  certain  Lakrines  in  the  spring  of  546  B.C.E., 
as  Cyrus  was  consolidating  his  newly  won  power.47  Hoping  to  escape 
Persian  rule,  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  dispatched  ambassadors  to 

46  Herodotus  2.142-44. 

47  Concerning  the  Spartan  embassy,  see  David  Lewis,  Sparta  and  Persia  (Leiden:  EJ. 
Brill,  1977),  p.  62,  Oswyn  Murray,  "The  Ionian  Revolt,"  Cambridge  Ancient  History,  2d. 
ed.,  Vol.  4:  Persia,  Greece  and  the  Western  Mediterranean,  c.  525  to  479  B.C.,  ed.  John 
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Sparta,  requesting  military  assistance.  In  response,  the  Spartans  sent 
Lakrines  to  Cyrus  with  a  message:  "Do  not  destroy  any  city  on  Greek 
soil,  for  the  Spartans  will  not  permit  it."48 

Calmly,  Cyrus  asked  who  were  the  Spartans  to  speak  so  boldly,  and 
just  how  many  of  them  were  there?  Upon  getting  his  answer,  he  contin- 
ued as  follows. 

"I  do  not  fear  such  men,  who  have  a  place  in  the  center  of  their  city 
where  people  congregate,  swearing  oaths  and  deceiving  each  other.  If  I 

stay  healthy,  these  people  will  have  their  own  sufferings  to  chatter  about, 
and  not  just  those  of  the  Ionians."49 

To  this,  Herodotus  provided  an  ethnographic  gloss,  explaining  that  the 
Persians  possessed  nothing  comparable  to  the  Greek  agora  and  were  not 
accustomed  to  haggling  over  prices.50  The  latter  point  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, but  this  notwithstanding,  the  comments  attributed  to  Cyrus  show 
deep  knowledge  of  Persian  culture  and  a  remarkable  ability  to  see  Greece 
through  Persian  eyes.  To  appreciate  this,  we  must  return  to  two  points 
we  have  touched  on  in  Chapter  Two  and  elsewhere.  The  first  is  the  high 
value  Persians  attributed  to  "Truth"  (rtd),  which  they  regarded  as  the 
foremost  of  all  virtues,  on  which  all  human  and  cosmic  order  depends. 


Boardman,  et  al.  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1988),  Briant,  Histoire  de 
V empire  perse,  pp.  46-47. 

48  Herodotus  1.152:  drciicouevoi  8e  ouxoi  iq  <Micaiav  £rceu7tov  tq  XdpSiq  a<pe(Dv 
auxa>v  tdv  5oKiuxbraTov,  xcp  oCvouct  fjv  Aaicpwr|<;,  drcepEovxa  K6pq>  AaiceSai- 
uoviwv  f>fj<7iv,  yfjc,  xfj<;  eEM,d5o<;  ur|5euiav  ndXiv  aiva^icopseiv,  <b<;  auxcov  ou  rcepio- 
yougvCDV.  On  the  date  of  this  encounter,  see  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse,  p.  47. 

49  Herodotus  1.153:  «Ouk  £§£iad  k©  avSpaq  xoiouxoug,  total  icxi  X®P°S  ^v 
uearj  xfj  %6Xi  drcoSeSeyuevoq  £<;  tdv  auMeyouevoi  dXXr\Xo\)q  b\ivx>vxeq  e^aTraxcoov 
xoicn,  f|v  eyd>  (byiaivo),  ou  xd  'Igmov  rcdGea  Saxai  £XXs<s%a  &XXa  xd  olicr|ia.»  Cf. 
Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.3:  "The  Persian  nomoi  take  care  from  the  beginning  that  then- 
citizens  will  not  be  such  as  desire  to  do  anything  base  or  shameful,  and  they  take  care  in 
this  fashion.  They  have  a  place  called  the  'free  agora  where  the  royal  palace  and  other 
magistracies  are  located.  But  the  marketers  (hoi  agoraioi),  their  wares,  cries,  and  vulgari- 
ties are  removed  from  there  to  another  place,  lest  their  tumult  mix  with  the  fair  order 
(eukosmia)  of  those  who  are  well-reared."  ol  8e  IlepaiKoi  vduxn  rcpohapovxe*;  tm\is- 
kovxai  bncoq  xf|V  dpxf|V  uf|  xoioGxoi  laovxai  oi  rcoXIxai  oloi  Trovripou  xivo<;  r] 
alaxpou  £pyou  ^(pisaGai.  erciuiXovxai  8s  ©8e.  "Eaxiv  auxoi<;  eA,ei)9epa  dyopd 
KaXouuevn.,  evGa  xd  xs  paaileia  Kal  xaXXa  dp/eia  TC£7roir)xai.  svxsuGsv  xd  uev 
<&vta  Kai  oi  dyopaiot  Kai  al  xo6xov  (pcovai  Kai  drtsipoicaMai  &KeXr\Xavxai  eiq 
aXXov  x6nov,  &q  uf|  uxyvunxai  f|  xouxov  xuppr|  xfj  xd>v  7rercai8eou£vfi>v  euKoauia. 
Cf.  Strabo  15.3.19:  "They  do  not  avail  themselves  of  agoras,  for  they  neither  sell  nor 
buy."  dyopd<;  8e  of>x  drcxovxai,  oCxe  yap  thb^oCctiv  oftx'  ftvouvxai. 

50  Herodotus  1.153:  xauxa  Iq  iobq  rcdvxa<;  HXXr\va(;  &Jt£ppi\|/£  6  Kopo<;  xd  Ima, 
6xi  dyopdq  axr|aduevot  <&vfi  xe  Kai  rcpfjai  xp&ovxar  auxoi  yap  ol  Ilepaai  dyopfjou 
ou8ev  ecbGaoi  xpdaGai,  ou8e  a<pi  taxi  xd  rcapdrcav  dyopfj. 
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Persian  youths  were  trained  for  many  years  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  avoid 
lying  at  all  costs,  for  truth  is  locked  in  struggle  with  "the  Lie"  (drauga), 
a  demonic  force  from  which  all  evils  follow.  In  this  situation,  the  Achae- 
menian  King  is  chosen  by  God  himself  (Ahura  Mazda,  "the  Wise  Lord") 
to  defend  Truth  against  its  adversaries.51 

Second,  there  is  the  ideology  of  the  center.  As  we  saw  in  Chapters 
Three  and  Eleven,  Persians  associated  spatial  centrality  with  moral 
preeminence  and  understood  distance  from  the  center  to  index  the  lesser 
righteousness  of  outlying  populations.  A  proper  city,  state,  or  empire  is 
thus  expected  to  have  Truth  at  its  center,  so  that  the  leadership  it  exer- 
cises can  generate  positive  developments  at  the  periphery.  Conversely,  a 
center  filled  with  lies  is  the  worst  case  one  can  imagine,  from  which 
corruption  will  radiate  outward. 

Herodotus's  knowledge  of  these  Persian  values  permitted  him  to  form 
a  critical  evaluation  of  Greece,  which  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of  "Cyrus," 
whose  "speech"  he  authored,  just  as  he  authored  all  speeches  in  the 
Histories.52  That  critique  begins  with  the  anthropologically  astute  obser- 
vation that  the  agora  was  both  spatially  and  culturally  central  in  the 
Greek  polis,  a  space  of  political  debate  and  economic  negotiation  that 
Greeks  would  evaluate  as  healthy  and  productive.  In  Persian  eyes,  how- 
ever, the  haggling  and  contentiousness  characteristic  of  the  agora  sug- 
gest that  the  Lie  flourishes  at  the  very  heart  of  Greek  culture.  The  con- 
sequent fraud,  mistrust,  disunity,  and  deception  that  radiate  from  the 
agora  beg  to  be  set  right  by  the  Persian  champion  of  Truth,  chosen  by 
God,  and  situated  at  an  alternate  center:  one  that  is  properly  moral. 

This  same  critique  informs  later  episodes  of  the  Histories  that  have 
considerable  importance.  Briefly,  those  episodes  include  the  following. 
1)  In  507  B.C.E.,  Athenian  ambassadors  sought  and  obtained  an  alliance 
with  King  Darius,  accepting  Persian  demands  for  gifts  of  earth  and 

51  Herodotus  identifies  truth  as  the  Persians'  cardinal  virtue  and  lying  as  the  foremost 
vice  at  1.136  and  1.138,  respectively.  These  passages  should  be  compared  to  examples 
from  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions,  such  as  the  following. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  For  this  reason  the  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid,  he  and  the  other 
gods  that  are:  Because  I  was  not  vulnerable  to  deception,  I  was  not  a  liar,  I  was  not  a 
deceit-doer,  neither  I  nor  my  lineage.  I  conducted  myself  according  to  rectitude.  I  did  deceit 
neither  to  the  lowly,  nor  to  the  powerful...  (DB  §63;  cf.  DB  §54-55,  DPd  §3,  DNb  §2b). 
Gati  Darayavaug  xsayaOiya:  avahyaradlmai  Auramazda  upastarn  abara  uta  aniyaha  bagaha, 
tayai  hanti,  ya9a  nai  arika  ah  am,  nai  draujana  aham,  nai  zurakara  aham,  nai  adam  naimai 
tauma,  upari  rStam  upariyayam,  nai  SkauGim  nai  tunuvantam  zura  akunavam... 

52  Lieselotte  Solmsen,  "The  Speeches  in  Herodotus;  Account  of  the  Ionic  Revolt," 
American  Journal  of  Philology  64  (1943):  194-202. 
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water,  the  standard  tokens  of  submission  (Herodotus  5.73).53  2)  Nine  > 
years  later,  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  asked  the  Spartans  to  support  the  Ion- 
ian revolt  he  was  organizing,  but  failed  to  persuade  them  (5.49-51).  3) 
From  there,  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  seduced  (anepeise)  and 
deceived  (diaballein)  the  demos  (5.97).  4)  Athens  sent  twenty  ships  to  , 
assist  the  Milesians,  and  these  troops  participated  in  sacking  the  Persian 
satrapal  center  of  Sardis  (5.99-102).  5)  Although  the  Athenians  rapidly 
withdrew  from  the  fighting  (5.103),  Darius  never  forgave  what  they  had 
done.  After  ritually  calling  down  divine  vengeance  on  them,  he  charged  ( 
a  servant  to  remind  him  thrice  daily  of  the  Athenian  offenses  (5.105). 

The  Persian  invasions  of  Greece  in  490  and  480  were  thus  consciously 
construed  as  retribution  for  the  crimes  committed  by  Athens  in  499.54 
Those  crimes  began  when  Aristagoras's  lies  led  the  Athenians  to  violate 
a  solemn,  binding  treaty.55  Within  Iranian  religions,  moreover,  the  sacred 
power  that  compels  one  to  respect  a  treaty,  contract,  or  pledge  is  per- 
sonified as  divine,  with  the  understanding  that  this  god  —  Mithra,  liter- 
ally "Treaty"  or  "Compact"  —  helps  the  army  of  the  wronged  party 
punish  the  wrongdoers,  who  are  defined  as  "Liars  to  Mithra  /  Those  who 
violate  a  treaty"  (Avestan  MiBrodrug).56 


53  On  the  importance  of  this  treaty  and  the  disingenuous  nature  of  Herodotus's 
account,  see  A.E.  Raubitschek,  "The  Treaties  between  Persia  and  Athens,"  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Byzantine  Studies  5  (1964):  151-59,  Fritz  Schachermeyr,  "Athen  als  Stadt 
des  GroBkonigs,"  Grazer  Beitrage  1  (1973);  211-20,  and  Louis  L.  Orlin,  "Athens  and 
Persia  ca.  507  B.C.:  A  Neglected  Perspective,"  in  Louis  L.  Orlin,  ed.,  Michigan  Oriental 
Studies  in  honor  of  George  G.  Cameron  (Ann  Arbor:  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Stud- 
ies, 1976),  pp.  255-66. 

54  The  burning  of  Athens  is  explicitly  said  to  have  been  retribution  for  that  of  Sardis 
in  Herodotus  7.8,  a  view  frequently  repeated  by  later  sources,  e.g.  Diodorus  Siculus 
10.25.1.  The  story  reverberates  further  through  history,  for  in  330  B.C.E.,  Alexander  is 
said  to  have  consigned  Persepolis  to  flames  as  vengeance  for  Xerxes's  treatment  of  Ath- 
ens in  480  (Strabo,  15.3.6,  et  al.). 

55  On  the  irreversible  nature  of  the  commitment  that  was  made  when  one  ritually  gave 
"earth  and  water"  as  tokens  of  submission  to  the  Persian  king,  see  Amelie  Kuhrt,  "Earth 
and  Water,*  Achaemenid  History  3  (1988):  87-99. 

56  That  the  name  Mithra  means  "Compact,  Contract,  Treaty"  and  that  the  deity  incar- 
nates the  power  of  certain  solemn  speech-acts  to  establish  and  maintain  binding  relations 
among  individuals  and  groups  at  various  levels  of  social  integration  (families,  clans, 
nations)  was  established  by  Antoine  Meillet,  "Le  dieu  indo-iranien  Mitra,"  Journal  Asi- 
atique  10  (1907):  143-59.  His  analysis  has  been  accepted  by  virtually  all  subsequent 
experts,  including  Georges  Dumezil,  Mitra-Varuna  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1948),  Paul 
Thieme,  Mitra  and  Aryaman  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1957),  Gershevitch, 
The  Avestan  Hymn  to  Mithra,  op  cit.,  and  Hanns-Peter  Schmidt,  "Indo-Iranian  Mitra 
Studies:  The  State  of  the  Central  Problem,"  ttudes  Mithriaques  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill, 
1978),  pp.  345-93. 
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)  You  bring  fear  to  the  men 

Who  lie  to  Mithra  I  violate  a  treaty 

Fear  for  their  own  bodies. 

Angered, 

You  take  away 
•  The  strength  of  their  arms, 

The  swiftness  of  their  feet t 

The  ability  of  their  eyes  to  see, 

The  ability  of  their  ears  to  hear.51 

,  Herodotus,  of  course,  did  not  spell  all  this  out,  nor  is  it  likely  he  was 

aware  of  every  nuance.  Still,  his  portentous  pronouncement  that  the 
ships  Athens  sent  to  aid  the  Ionians  "were  the  origin  of  evils  for  the 
Greeks  and  for  the  barbarians/'58  seems  to  frame  the  incident  as  the  aitia 

,  he  made  it  his  task  to  discover:  "the  reason  [Greeks  and  barbarians] 

made  war  against  each  other/'59 

Apparently,  his  inquiries  led  Herodotus  to  recognize  that  the  Persians 
construed  the  war,  not  just  as  vengeance  for  Sardis,  but  more  broadly  as 
part  of  their  King's  ongoing  responsibility  to  champion  Truth  and  to 
punish  practitioners  of  the  Lie.  To  his  credit,  he  incorporates  that  view 
in  his  text,  thereby  making  available  a  strikingly  novel  critique  of  Greek 
institutions  and  values.  The  irony  here  is  the  way  Greek  ethnocentrism  is 
undercut  and  mitigated  by  the  introduction  of  Persian  ethnocentrism,  for 
which  Herodotus  had  gained  some  modestly  sympathetic  understanding. 
Even  so,  he  did  not  press  the  point,  nor  really  make  it  his  own.  Rather, 
he  preferred  to  place  it  in  the  mouth  of  Persians,  or  to  leave  it  subtextual. 


57  Ya§t  10.23:  turn  ana  miOro.drujam  masuanam 
avi  xvaepai0iias3.tanuuo 

GPiiam  auua.barahi; 
apa  aeSam  bazuua 
aojo  turn  granto 
xSaiiamno  barahi 
apa  paSiia  zauuara 
apa  caSmana  sukam 
apa  gaoSaiia  sraoma. 

Cf.  YaSt  10.62:  We  worship  Mithra 

Who  gives  neither  strength  nor  speed 

To  any  among  the  men  who  lie  in  their  treaties. 

miOram  vouru.gaoiiaoitim  yazamaide 

yo  noit  kahmai  miOro.drujam  masuanam 
aojo  daSaiti  noit  zauuara. 

58  Herodotus  5.97:  auxai  8k  al  vzeq  &pXT|  kcik©v  £yevovro  TEXXr|m  xe  Kal  Pap- 
pdpoiai.  The  phrase  has  epic  associations.  Cf.  Iliad  5.62-64. 

59  Herodotus  1.1:  xd  xe  aXXa  K<xi  8i*  f)v  alxinv  lno\i\ir\<jav  dAM|Xoiai. 
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For  all  that  this  hard-won  capacity  for  reflexive  criticism  may  represent 
the  most  remarkable  result  of  his  anthropological  endeavor,  it  is  handled 
with  extreme  caution,  since  its  results  complicate,  indeed  contradict  the 
story  that  Greeks  —  including  Herodotus  —  told  and  preferred:  the  rous- 
ing tale  of  their  heroism  in  defending  Freedom  against  the  Barbarian. 


Chapter  Seventeen 


ON  THE  SISTERHOOD  OF  EUROPE  AND  ASIA* 


I 

It  is  in  HesiocTs  Theogony  that  44 Asia'*  and  "Europe"1  make  their  first 
appearance,  neither  one  having  figured  in  Homer.2  And  when  they  first 
step  on  history's  stage,  it  is  worth  noting  they  do  so  as  sisters,  for  they 
are  among  the  "holy  race  of  maidens"  Tethys  bore  to  Okeanos.3  Only  a 
line  separates  them:  "Europe"  enters  first,  at  line  357,  and  "Asia"  at 
359.4  No  details  beyond  those  of  genealogy  connect  the  two  minor  dei- 
ties and  it  is  unclear  what  bodies  of  water  they  represent  or  what  geo- 
graphic associations  they  may  have  had,  although  later  sources  consist- 
ently set  them  in  the  (north)east  and  (south)west,  respectively.5  In  truth, 

*  This  chapter  was  originally  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago-Paris 
Workshop  on  Ancient  Religions,  September  2011. 

1  As  a  general  convention,  I  will  use  inverted  commas  to  denote  the  personified 
characters  "Europe**  and  "Asia.**  When  these  words  appear  without  such  marking,  they 
denote  the  continents  and  populations  in  question.  While  mamtaining  this  distinction  is 
usually  helpful,  at  a  few  points  it  causes  problems,  since  it  clarifies  precisely  that  which 
a  poetic  text  is  seeking  to  blur.  In  such  instances,  I  will  print  both  names  in  italics. 

2  Some  have  thought  to  recognize  Asia  in  the  asios  leimon  of  Iliad  2.  461,  but  the 
adjective  is  more  probably  derived  from  asis  and  thus  identifies  the  plain  in  question  as 
"muddy,**  rather  than  "Asian.**  The  same  derivation  is  likely  for  the  two  heroes  named 
Asios,  sons  of  Hyrtaeus  {Iliad  2.837-38)  and  Dymas  {Iliad  16.717-18),  respectively.  See 
further,  Frisk,  Griechisches  etymologisches  Worterbuch  1:  162  and  Chantraine,  Diction- 
naire  etymologique  de  la  langue  grecque,  p.  123.  Europe  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
Homeric  epic,  but  appears  in  lines  251  and  291  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

3  Hesiod,  Theogony  346:  (TnGix;...)  tikte  be  Koupdcov  lepov  vevoc,.  Apparently, 
Kourai  ("Maidens")  was  the  title  reserved  for  the  daughters  of  Okeanos  and  Tethys,  the 
broader  title  of  Okeanids  being  used  to  denote  Okeanos*  daughters  by  all  his  paramours, 
as  specified  at  lines  363-66.  Cf.  M.L.  West,  ed.,  Theogony,  edited  with  Prolegomena  and 
Commentary  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1966),  p.  263. 

4  "Europe**  appears  alongside  Petraie  and  Menestho  at  L  357;  "Asia**,  with  Khryseis 
and  Kalypso,  at  359. 

5  Thus,  to  cite  the  earliest  data,  the  formulaic  lines  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo 
(250-51  and  290-91)  contrast  Europe  with  the  Peloponnesus  and  islands,  thus  identifying 
it  with  the  Greek  landmass  to  the  northwest.  Hesiod,  Fragment  165.11  places  Troy  and 
Dardanian  territory  inside  of  Asia.  The  division  of  the  world  into  two  contrasted  conti- 
nents, bearing  the  names  Asia  and  Europe  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Ionian 
speculation,  most  likely  in  Miletus,  and  figured  as  a  structuring  principle  of  Hecataeus's 
Periegesis,  written  in  the  last  decade  of  the  6*  century.  See  further,  Martin  Ninck,  Die 
Entdeckung  von  Europa  durch  die  Griechen  (Basel:  Benno  Schwabe,  1945),  pp.  15-23. 
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the  group  of  Okeanids  was  neither  well  defined  nor  particularly  exclu-  i 
sive.  Hesiod  names  forty-one  nymphs  of  this  class,  including  "Asia" 
and  "Europe,"  all  of  whom  share  both  mother  (Tethys),  and  father 
(Okeanos).  As  full  sisters,  they  stand  in  contrast  to  their  three  thousand 
unnamed  half-sisters,  whom  Okeanos  sired  on  a  variety  of  unnamed,  but  i 
emphatically  plural  goddesses. 

These  [i.e.  the  preceding  individually-named  nymphs,  including  "Europe" 
and  "Asia"]  are  the  oldest  maidens  born 

Of  Okeanos  and  Tethys,  but  there  are  many  others,  \ 

For  there  are  three  thousand  slender-ankled  Okeanids, 

Who  all  alike  are  widespread  over  earth 

And  the  depths  of  the  sea,  noble  children  of  the  goddesses.6 


n 

It  is  not  until  the  early  5th  century  B.C.E.  that  the  nymphs  "Asia"  and 
"Europe"  were  also  identified  with  continental  landmasses.  The  earliest 
surviving  evidence  for  this  is  in  Aeschylus's  Persians,  first  performed  in 
472  B.C.E.,  just  eight  years  after  Xerxes's  invasion.7  There,  Asia  is 
repeatedly  named  as  a  huge  territory  to  the  east,  with  Persia  as  its  domi- 
nant power.8  Europe  is  mentioned  only  once,  but  that  in  a  crucial  passage, 

6  Theogony  362-66: 

auxai  ap'  '^Keavou  Kai  TrjGoos  i^zyivovxo 
rcpeaPuxaxai  Koupar  noXkai  ye  usv  elai  Kai  akkav 
xpic,  yap  xxXxai  etcn  xavia<pupoi  'OKeavivai, 
at  £a  rcoXucncepses  yalav  xai  pSvOea  Aiuvr|c, 
navxfl  6ud>c,  £<p£nouai,  Geaeov  dyXaa  xSicva. 

7  Thus  Werner  Gauer,  "Europa  und  Asien:  Die  Entdeckung  der  Kontinente  und  die 
Einheit  der  alten  Welt,"  Saeculum  46  (1995):  204-15,  who  sees  the  move  to  divide  the 
world  into  continents  as  a  product  of  Greek  reflection  on  the  Persian  Wars.  Although 
Herodotus  accedes  to  the  terms  and  divisions  that  had  become  conventional  by  his  era,  he 
repeatedly  voices  discomfort  with  them,  as  at  2.15-17  and  4.41-45.  The  latter  passage 
ends  with  the  historian  reasserting  his  preference  for  an  older  geographic  model  and 
nomenclature:  "I  cannot  understand  why  triple  names  should  exist  for  what  is  one  earth, 
and  eponyms  taken  from  women."  o£>8£  gx®  ffujiPaAiaGai  In*  oxeo  uifl  £ooafl  y\\ 
ofcvouaxa  Tpupaaia  Kiexai,  SrcGOvuuiac,  £xovTa  Yuvauccov  (4.45). 

8  Cf.  Persians,  lines  12  (iskhus  Asiatogenes),  57  (ethnos  ek  pases  Asias),  61  (peri  pasa 
khthon  Asietes),  73  (polyandrou  d'  Asias...  arkhon),  249  (ges  hapases  Asiados  polls- 
mata),  549  (propasa...  gaV  Asias),  584  (tot  d*  ana  gan  Asian  den  ouketi personomoyn- 
tai),  763  {hapases  Asidos),  and  929  (Asia  de  khthon,  basileu  galas).  Particularly  signifi- 
cant are  lines  268-71,  which  set  Persian  Asia  in  pointed  contrast  to  Greek  Europe. 

Alas,  in  vain 

Did  many  all-mingled  arms 
Go  from  Asian  land 
On  to  Greek  soil! 
6xoxoxoi*,  u&xav 
xd  noXkh  fiiXea  na\i\iiyr\ 
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i  where  the  ghost  of  Darius  warns  the  Persians  against  any  further  inva- 

sions. The  land  itself  is  an  ally  to  the  Greeks,  he  observes,  inflicting  fam- 
ine on  invaders,  especially  those  who  arrive  in  great  numbers.9  Indeed,  he 
predicts  that  the  foreign  troops  now  present  on  Greek  soil  will  die  there, 
i  without  hope  of  safe  voyage  home.10  At  this,  the  Chorus  protests. 

What  do  you  say?  Will  not  the  barbarian  army 
Traverse  the  Hellespont  (on  its  way  back  home)  from  Europe?11 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Hellespont  marks  the  frontier  between  Europe 
1  and  Asia:  a  border  that  divides  territories  of  such  radical  alterity  that  it 

cannot  be  crossed  without  fatal  consequences.12  Indeed,  those  who 
inhabit  each  side  have  the  land  as  their  ally;  those  who  enter  from  abroad 
meet  death  at  the  hands  of  that  hostile  soil. 

i 

ya$  hit*  'A<ri5o<;  r\XQs  5£- 
av  eq>*  'EXXa&a  %G>pav. 

9  Persians,  790-94: 

I  el  |ati  axpaxeuoiaO'  Iq  xdv  eEXXr\VG>v  x6novf 

ut|5'  et  axp&xeoua  nXeiov  xb  Mt|8ik6v. 
afrcf)  yap  f|  yr\  £,()\x\ia%o<;  keivok;  n&Xsi. 

Kieivouaa  A,iuxp  xoix;  bnepnoXXovx;  ayav. 

The  idea  that  the  Greek  land  itself  (and  also  the  sea)  was  inimical  to  the  Persians 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  widespread,  surfacing  also  in  Herodotus  7.49.  See  further, 
Thomas  Harrison,  "Aeschylus,  Atossa  and  Athens,"  Electrwn  2  (1998):  78-79. 

10  Persians,  796-97: 

&M/  ou59  6  ueivcu;  vuv  ev  "EXXaboq  xdnoxq 
axpax6^  Kupfjaei  voaxtuou  acoxrjpia<;. 
I  11  Persians,  798-99: 

n&q  elnaq;  ob  yap  7t<xv  axpaxeuua  pappapcov 
Ttepft  xdv  "EXXi}<;  nop0u6v  E6p6rcT|c;  ano; 

12  The  fullest  narrative  realization  of  this  theme  is,  of  course,  Herodotus  7.33-39, 
which  treats  Xerxes'  attempt  to  bridge  the  Hellespont  as  the  culminating  act  of  his  hybris- 
!  tic  folly  and  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  Persians*  disaster.  Aeschylus  has  Darius's  ghost 

voice  a  similar  judgment  at  Persians  745-51.  The  imagery  of  yoking,  binding,  and 
enslavement  is  also  worth  noting. 

[Xerxes]  hoped  to  tie  the  streams  of  the  holy  Hellespont 

With  bonds  like  a  slave:  the  Bosporus,  where  a  god  flows. 

He  refashioned  the  passage  and  casting  around  it  with  hammer-wrought  shackles, 
i  He  completed  a  great  highway  for  his  numerous  army. 

Being  a  mortal,  he  thought,  not  wisely,  he  would  prevail  over  all  the  gods, 
Even  Poseidon.  Did  not  a  disease  of  the  spirit 
Take  holdofmyson? 

octxk;  'EMijOTtovxov  ipdv  SoCXov  fix;  Seourouamv 

fjtauoe  axfjaeiv  £>eovxa,  B6a7uopov  £6ov  Geou- 

icai  nopov  nsxeppuGui^e,  Kal  rcs5ai<;  acpuprjXaxon; 

JtepiPaA^bv  7coXXfjv  kSXsoGov  tivogev  %oX7Jh  axpaxtp, 

Gvnxds  ©v  0ea>v  xe  navxcov  <£ex\  ouk  eoPooXia, 

Kai  noaeioa>vo<;  xpaxfiaeiv.  nox;  xa8s  06  voao<;  q>pevc5v 

elxe  icaT5*  euov; 
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III 

Reflecting  on  the  relations  between  Europe  and  Asia  —  the  two  now 
being  understood  as  vast  territories,  each  with  its  own  populations  and 
hegemon  —  Aeschylus  returns  to  the  theme  of  the  two  sisters,  trans- 
forming Hesiod's  genealogical  datum  into  the  stuff  of  myth  and  allego- 
ry.13 The  occasion  for  this  is  a  dream  of  the  Persian  Queen  Mother.14 

Two  well-dressed  women  seemed 
To  come  before  my  eyest 

One  decked  out  in  Persian  robes,  the  other  in  Doric: 

In  height  much  more  excellent  than  women  are  now, 

Blameless  in  beauty,  and  sisters  of  the  same  race. 

They  dwelt  in  their  fatherland,  one  having  obtained  by  lot 

Greek  land  as  her  portion;  the  other,  Barbarian. 

As  I  watched,  these  two  seemed  to  produce 

Some  divisive  conflict,  one  against  the  other.  Learning  this, 

My  son[i.c.  Xerxes]  restrained  and  soothed  them.  He  placed  them 

Under  a  chariot  yoke  and  put  straps  on 

Their  necks.  The  one  towered  tall  in  this  equipment 

And  held  her  mouth  soft,  easily-governed  by  the  reins. 

The  other  struggled  and  reared.  With  her  hands,  she  tore  apart 

The  harness  of  the  chariot  and  ripped  it  off  by  force. 


13  The  two  women  in  the  dream  are  not  named,  although  they  are  contrasted  for  their 
clothing  (Doric  vs.  Persian)  and  for  the  soil  they  inhabit  (Greek  vs.  Barbarian).  Some 
critics  —  e.g.,  Alain  Moreau,  "Le  songe  d'Atossa,  Perses,  176-214.  Elements  pour  une 
explication  de  texts,"  in  Paulette  Ghiron-Bistagne,  et  al.,  Les  Perses  d'Eschyle  (Montpe- 
lier:  University  Paul  ValSry,  1993),  pp.  40-41  —  have  thought  they  represent  Greece  and 
Persia,  rather  than  Europe  and  Asia,  but  there  is  no  source  in  which  the  two  nations  are 
depicted  as  sisters,  while  Theogony  357-59  posits  such  a  relation  for  the  continents  and 
most  likely  served  as  Aeschylus* s  source.  In  truth,  both  continental  and  national  opposi- 
tions are  present  in  the  overdetermined  dream  allegory,  whose  central  figures  represent 
Asia-with-its-Persian-hegemon  and  Europe-as  headed-by-Greece. 

14  It  is  customary  to  refer  to  the  Persian  Queen  as  "Atossa,"  although  that  name 
appears  nowhere  in  the  text  and  may  have  been  imported  into  the  list  of  Dramatis  Perso- 
nae  by  later  copyists  influenced  by  Herodotus.  That  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Aeschylus  knew 
little  of  Atossa,  or  of  other  Persian  women,  and  thus  tended  to  traffic  in  stereotypes  has 
been  stressed  by  Heleen  Sancisi-Weerdenburg,  "Exit  Atossa:  Images  of  Women  in  Greek 
Historiography  on  Persia,"  in  Averil  Cameron  and  Amelie  Kuhrt,  Images  of  Women  in 
Antiquity  (Detroit:  Wayne  State  University  Press,  1983),  pp.  20-33.  Greek  Atossa  actually 
reflects  Old  Persian  *Hutau0d,  Avestan  HutaoSa,  "She  who  bestows  richly,"  a  name  with 
deep  religious  significance.  See  further  Mayrhofer,  Zum  Namengut  des  Avesta,  pp.  39-40, 
idem,  Iranisches  Personennamenbuch.  Band  I:  Die  Altiranischen  Namen,  p.  52,  and  Bal- 
cer,  Prosopographical  Study  of  the  Ancient  Persians,  pp.  86-87. 
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Then,  having  no  bit  to  control  her,  she  snapped  the  yoke  in  half. 
My  son  fell  down  and  his  father,  Darius,  stood  beside, 
Pitying  him.  And  when  he  saw  him, 
Xerxes  rent  the  garments  round  his  body.15 

The  passage  holds  interest,  both  for  what  it  says  and  what  it  does  not. 
First,  it  describes  the  women  as  "sisters  of  the  same  race"  (kasigneta 
genous  tautou),  thereby  establishing  the  identity  of  their  descent  and 
biological  substance.  Second,  it  avoids  granting  primacy  to  either  one, 
making  no  mention  of  birth  order  and  describing  them  as  equally  flaw- 
less in  beauty  (kallei  V  amomo).  Indeed,  their  exceptional  height  differ- 
entiates the  sisters  from  all  other  women,  but  not  from  each  other,  as  the 
(very  rare)  dual  superlative  form  of  the  adjective  ekprepestata  makes 
clear.  Third,  when  it  moves  to  distinguish  the  two,  the  text  focuses  on 
things  external  and  superficial:  not  their  bodies,  but  the  clothes  that 
adorn  them.  National  or  ethnic  identity  is  thus  constituted  as  a  difference 
of  nomos,  not  physis. 

More  serious  disjuncture  occurs,  however,  when  the  women  are 
assigned  different  homes.16  The  phrasing  used  for  this  act  of  territorial 
division  specifies  that  the  sisters'  spatial  placement  was  determined  by 

15  Aeschylus,  Persians,  181-99: 

SSo^dTnv  uoi  8uo  yuvcmc'euEiuove, 
f|  uev  jrercXoiat  Il£p(jiKoi<;  ficncnuevn, 
f|  8'aurs  AcopiKoimv,  el<;  6yiv  uoXeiv 
ueyeOei  ts  tqv  vov  iKUpensGxaxa  noXu 
KaXXei  tMlujduxd,  Kai  KamyvriTa  ysvou*; 
xa6xou*  rcaxpav  8'2vaiov  r\  uiv  *EXA.d8a 
Kkr\p&  Xaxouaa  yaTav,  f|  8e  pdppapov. 
tout©  creamy  tiv',  <b<;  iyca  'Sokouv  6pdv, 
tsuxsiv  s*v  d\\i\kaiGi'  nai<;  8'e*u6<;  ua0d>v 
KcrceTxe  K&rcpaovev,  dpuacnv  8'  vno 
^euyvuoiv  auTcb  Kai  XSnaSv3  eV  auxevov 
TiOrjai.  xh  u£v  Tf]8'  invpyomo  aToXfj 
Iv  Tjviaicn  t'  elxev  eCapKTov  crcoua, 
f|  8s  ScwpdSa^s,  Kai  %epcnv  gvrr|  8i<ppou 
Siacmapdaasi  Kai  ^uvapnd^Ei  pig 
dveu  %aXiv&v  Kai  £i)ydv  Opauei  uegov. 
ninxzi  8'  i\i6q  naiq,  Kai  naTfip  napicrcaTai 
Aap£io<;  olKTEipc&v  c«pE*  xdv  8'  onox;  6pg 
Eep^t|<;,  nenXovx;  ^fjyvucnv  du<pi  ercouaTi. 

16  The  seemingly  awkward  grammatical  construction  of  lines  186-87  is,  in  fact, 
designed  to  show  the  coexistence  of  similarity  and  difference,  for  it  starts  with  a  finite 
verb  in  the  plural  (enaion,  "they  dwelt"),  then  shifts  to  a  singular  participial  form  {lak- 
housa,  "having  obtained  by  lot").  The  text  thus  seems  to  say  that  although  the  earlier 
division  of  territory  separated  the  sisters,  still  they  somehow  remained  united,  even  while 
inhabiting  different  lands. 
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lot  {kleroi  lakhousa  gaian)  and  this  signals  not  randomness  or  chance, 
but  cosmic  necessity  and  divine  fate.  The  same  verb  (lankhand)  appears 
in  the  cosmogonic  passage  of  Iliad  15.187-93,  where  a  similar  —  and 
equally  consequential  —  distribution  of  territory  is  described,  this  one 
on  the  vertical  plane  appropriate  to  the  gods,  rather  than  the  horizontal 
field  of  humans.17 

For  we  are  three  brothers ,  sons  ofKronos  whom  Rhea  bore: 

Zeus  and  myself,  and  the  third  is  Hades,  who  rules  those  beneath. 

All  was  divided  into  three  shares,  and  each  of  us  received  his  honor-portion. 

Truly,  I  obtained  by  lot  (elakhon)  the  gray  sea  to  dwell  in  forever 

When  we  cast  the  dice,  and  Hades  obtained  by  lot  (elakhe)  the  murky  dark- 
ness, 

And  Zeus  obtained  by  lot  (elakh' )  the  broad  sky  in  the  aither  and  clouds. 
The  earth  and  great  Olympus,  then  as  now,  are  common  to  us  all. 
Therefore  I  will  not  live  in  accord  with  everything  of  Zeus,  butforebearing, 
He  must  remain  in  his  third  portion,  even  though  he  is  stronger  (than  we).n 

This  passage  is  embedded  in  a  larger  narrative  that  parallels  Atossa's 
dream  in  many  ways.  For  the  lines  quoted  above  are  spoken  by  Poseidon 
in  response  to  Zeus's  command  that  he  desist  from  battle.  Enraged  at 
this,  Poseidon  tells  the  story  of  how  he  and  his  siblings  were  each  given 
their  own  territory  by  lot,  i.e.  in  an  equitable  fashion,  using  this  to  argue 
that  he  is  equal  in  honor  and  status  (homotimos,  isomoros)  to  Zeus,  even 
if  the  latter  is  now  stronger  {krateros)}9 

17  On  the  semantics  of  lankhand,  see  Chantraine,  Dictionnaire  etymologique,  pp.  611- 
12,  Borivoi  Borecky,  Survivals  of  Some  Tribal  Ideas  in  Classical  Greek.  The  Use  and  the 
Meaning  of  kayxavco,  daxeofxai,  and  the  origin  of  laov  £#£*v,  Tcrov  vsfieiv,  and  related 
idioms  (Prague:  Acta  Universitatis  Carolinae,  Philosophica  et  historica,  1965),  esp. 
pp.  10-15. 

18  Iliad  15.187-95: 

xpeic,  Y&p  x"  £k  Kp6vou  eluev  d8ek<peoi  oGc,  xeksxo  Tea 
Zeuc,  Kai  iy<b,  xplxaxoc,  5'  *AT5tjc,  ev£poiaiv  dvdaacov. 
xpixOa  8s  rcdvxa  8e8aaxai,  SKaaxoc,  6'  £u|iop£  xiutjc/ 
fj  toi  eycbv  £Xa%ov  rcoXifjv  &A,a  vai£>EV  aUi 
naXXouevcov,  'AiStjc,  8'  £Xa%e  £6<pov  fjepdevxa, 
Zeuc,  8'  £Xa%*  ofcpavdv  efcpuv  iv  alOspi  Kai  VE(p£>-nm* 
yaTa  8'  exi  fyvr\  ndvxcov  Kai  uaKp6c,  "OXoiinoq. 
xa>  £a  Kai  oC  xi  Aide,  fleouai  <ppeaiv,  dMd  lKX\koq 
Kai  Kpaxep6<;  rcep  edw  uevfixco  xpixdxg  evi  uoipn.. 

19  Poseidon  describes  himself  as  homotimos  to  Zeus  at  15.186  and  as  isomoros  at 
15.209.  He  acknowledges  Zeus  as  krateros  at  15.195,  echoing  Zeus's  characterization  of 
himself  as  bieipoly  pherteros  (15.181). 
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In  similar  fashion,  the  apportioning  of  European  and  Asian  territory  to 
the  two  sisters  served  to  delimit,  define,  and  differentiate  them  in  ways 
that  complicated  their  initial,  simpler  and  more  egalitarian  relations,  pro- 
ducing resentment  and  rivalry.  Thus,  it  is  immediately  after  their  spatial 
separation  (lines  186-87)  that  the  maidens  came  into  conflict  (188-89). 
No  causes  or  motives  are  given  and  their  row  is  defined  as  "some  kind 
of  stasis"  (stasin  tin' ),  a  designation  that  reasserts  the  close  relation  of 
the  sisters,  for  it  identifies  their  conflict  as  internecine  (indeed,  inter- 
familial),  and  not  international  or  inter-ethnic. 

IV 

Within  the  dream  narrative,  the  women's  quarrel  prompts  Xerxes* 
entrance.  Cast  as  a  sympathetic  outsider  —  and  emphatically  not  as  the 
instigator  of  strife  —  he  seeks  to  heal  a  familial  breach  by  bringing  the 
sisters  back  into  proper  con-junction,  a  state  they  construe  as  the  once- 
and-future  ideal.  The  instrument  with  which  he  makes  this  attempt  is 
perhaps  the  most  complex  piece  of  the  allegory:  the  chariot  yoke  he 
placed  on  the  women's  necks,  which  resonates  with  a  wide  range  of 
related  imagery,  including  bonds,  fetters,  bridges,  and  scales. 

A  certain  ambivalence  is  already  evident  in  the  verbs  with  which 
Atossa  describes  what  her  son  intended  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the 
yoke.  The  first  mentioned  is  katekhd,  whose  most  immediate  and  literal 
meaning  is  "to  hold  down."  In  contexts  like  this,  it  denotes  acts  of 
restraining  and  bridling,  but  its  semantics  extended  to  acts  of  domination 
by  force  and  tyrannic  oppression,  in  which  sense  it  was  a  key  term  of 
Athenian  political  discourse.20  Juxtaposed  to  this  rather  forceful  verb  of 
control  and  repression  is  praund  "to  make  soft,  soothe,  calm,"  which 
appears  in  contexts  of  healing  and  giving  comfort,  but  also  those  of  ani- 
mal-taming.21 In  the  line  that  joins  —  no,  yokes  —  these  two  verbs,  one 

20  See  Sara  Forsdyke,  "Athenian  Democratic  Ideology  and  Herodotus'  *  Histories," 
American  Journal  of  Philology  122  (2001):  329-58,  who  shows  how  in  Athenian  usage, 
katekhd  served  "to  describe  the  forceful  subjection  of  a  people  by  a  tyrant  and  associated 
with  Athenian  ideas  about  the  weakness  of  societies  ruled  by  a  tyrant  in  contrast  to  the 
strength  of  free  societies  with  a  democratic  political  system,"  (pp.  331-32).  Such  seman- 
tics were  already  available  in  the  epic,  as  in  the  conflict  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon  (discussed 
above,  pp.  7-8),  within  which  Poseidon  denounced  his  brother's  threat  to  restrain/oppress/ 
subjugate  him  by  forse  (biei...  kathexei,  Iliad  15.186).  Further  on  the  semantics  of 
katekhoy  see  Liddell-Scott,  Greek-English  Lexicon,  p.  926. 

21  For  healing  and  soothing,  see  Theogony  254  (where  a  nymph  calms  the  waves  of  an 
angry  sea),  Sophocles,  Philoctetes  650  (healing  herbs  used  to  soothe  a  wound),  or 
Aeschylus,  Persians  837  (Darius  instructs  Atossaa  to  comfort  Xerxes  with  words);  for 
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can  see  the  interplay  of  male  and  female  styles  of  action,  Greek  and 
Persian  interests  and  perspectives,  euphemism  and  plain  speaking. 

For  her  part,  Atossa  understands  the  yoke  in  benign  and  uncritical 
fashion  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  bring  the  feuding  sisters  closer 
together.  Its  effect,  was  dis-,  rather  than  conjunctive,  however,  provok- 
ing responses  from  the  two  women  that  reveal  great  difference  and  driv- 
ing them  further  apart.  Only  "Asia"  reacts  as  Xerxes  desired,  and  if  one 
accepts  that  his  intentions  were  good,  then  she  emerges  as  the  good  (i.e. 
docile,  and  therefore  properly  "feminine")  sister.22  "Europe"  resists  and 
asssumes  the  opposite  role.  For  her  part,  the  Queen  works  within  the 
symbolic  register  suggested  by  the  yoke  and  describes  the  two  women 
—  who  also  represent  two  continents  and  their  populations  —  as  if  they 
were  two  different  kinds  of  horse,  contrasting  the  noble  dignity,  appro- 
priate submission,  and  "soft,  easily-governed  mouth"  (euarkton  stoma, 
a  phrase  simultaneously  equestrian,  political,  and  erotic)23  of  a  well- 
domesticated  mare  to  the  irrationality,  panic,  and  destructive  fury  of  an 
unbroken  stallion.24 

Atossa' s  judgment,  however,  is  not  the  last  word,  for  a  Greek  audi- 
ence would  dismiss  any  representation  of  Xerxes  as  a  neutral  mediator 

animal-taming,  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days  797  (sheep,  oxen,  and  dogs  tamed  by  the  touch 
of  one's  hand)  and  Plato,  Republic  440d  (reason  should  calm  anger  as  a  shepherd  calms 
his  dog).  For  other  examples,  see  Liddell-Scott,  Greek-English  Lexicon,  p.  1461. 

22  One  must  note,  however,  that  issues  of  gender  interact  with  those  of  morality  and 
ethnicity  in  complex  ways.  Thus,  "Asia's"  willingness  to  accept  bondage  helps  constitute 
Asians  —  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  audience  —  as  passive  people,  where  even  the  males  are 
effeminate.  Conversely,  the  fierce  and  ultimately  successful  struggle  "Europe"  waged 
against  Xerxes  showed  European  women  to  be  more  virile  and  more  noble  than  the  most 
powerful  of  Asian  men.  The  dream  narrative  effectively  establishes  a  taxonomic  grid, 
which  can  be  represented  as  follows. 


%  •  •   .  -  '        7  7-  ,.:  7.  ■ .  •■ 

Independence  (=  love  of 
liberty,  refusal  to  submit)  * 

|     .      JJI.H  ,1 J  .  ..  ...1.  1  ...J,.  ......    .>.                          ..,.1,.           ■     >■  >■ 

VirUity  (=  physical  energy, 
willingness  to  struggle)  I 

European  men 

++ 

++ 

European  women 

+ 

+ 

Asian  men 

Asian  women 

23  The  adjective  euarktos,  literally  "well-governed,  well-mastered"  describes  the 
highly-valued  quality  that  equestrians  refer  to  as  a  "soft"  mouth.  Incredibly  well-suited  to 
the  multiple  levels  of  this  passage,  it  is,  in  fact,  hapax  legomenon. 

24  The  comparison  of  the  two  sisters'  reactions  to  the  yoke  is  open  to  multiple  inter- 
pretations. In  addition  to  the  Europe:  Asia: :  Stallion:  Mare  homology,  one  can  also  see  a 
contrast  of  the  martial  virgin,  like  Athena  and  Artemis,  with  the  compliant,  domesticated 
matron.  I  am  grateful  to  Richard  Neer  for  having  pointed  this  out  to  me. 
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wishing  the  best  for  Europe  and  Asia  alike.  Similarly,  it  would  reject  any 
view  of  the  yoke  as  an  instrument  of  reconciliation.  Such  a  construction 
demands  a  disinterested  wielder  of  the  yoke-cum-balance,  who  creates 
harmony  between  two  rivals,  now  joined  together  via  the  yoke.  If  one 
perceives  the  third  party  as  interested,  however,  whatever  equity  might 
be  established  between  the  yoked  parties  is  much  less  relevant  than  the 
distinctly  asymmetric  relations  of  domination  that  are  enforced  by  the 
yoker  on  the  yokee  (humans  on  animals,  masters  on  slaves,  e.g.).25Asia 
may  have  accepted  such  sub-jugation,  but  Europe  knew  enough  to  resist. 

Later  in  the  play,  the  chorus  of  Persian  elders  entertains  the  possibil- 
ity that  after  the  Greek  victory  at  Salamis,  freedom  might  spread  also  to 
Asia.  Precisely  how  this  might  be  accomplished  —  whether  by  Greek 
military  action,  Ionian  insurrection,  or  by  some  more  natural  and  organic 
process  —  is  left  unspecified,  which  permits  the  text  to  straddle  the 
heated  contemporary  debates  of  Themistocles  and  Cimon  regarding 
Athenian  policies  toward  Persia.26  More  clear  is  the  Utopian  future  the 
play  envisions,  in  which  tyranny  is  defeated  not  just  in  and  by  Europe, 
but  in  Asia  as  well,  with  the  result  that  the  two  continents  that  had 
drifted  apart  (one  being  enslaved,  while  the  other  remained  free)  will  be 
restored  to  a  relation  of  equity,  harmony,  and  identity-in-freedom.  The 
culminating  image  of  this  is  the  broken  yoke,  displaced  from  Atossa's 
dream. 

They  who  have  long  dwelt  in  Asian  soil 

will  no  longer  be  governed  by  Persians, 

No  more  will  they  bear  tribute 

According  to  their  lord's  commands. 

They  will  not  prostrate  themselves  on  the  earth, 

Paying  him  reverence, 

For  kingly  power  is  ruined. 


25  Moreau,  "Le  songe  d'Atossa,"  p.  42  aptly  cites  Artemidorus,  Interpretation  of 
Dreams  3.18-19,  which  states  that  a  dream  in  which  one  party  yokes  another  to  a  chariot 
or  wagon  as  signifying  slavery,  fatigue,  or  sickness  for  the  one  who  is  yoked  and  mastery 
for  the  one  who  yokes. 

26  Roberto  Cristofoli,  "La  guerra  «inedita»  e  il  sogno  di  Atossa.  Note  di  lettura  ai 
Persiani  di  Eschilo,"  Sileno  25  (1999):  253-59,  sees  signs  of  support  for  the  relatively 
non-interventionist  policy  of  Themistocles  in  details  of  Atossa's  dream.  The  evidence 
he  adduces  is  suggestive,  but  hardly  conclusive  and  the  text  strikes  me  as  deliberately 
coy  on  this  issue.  See  further  Thomas  Harrison,  The  Emptiness  of  Asia:  Aeschylus' 
Persians  and  the  History  of  the  Fifth  Century  (London:  Duckworth,  2000),  pp.  95-101 
and  108-9. 
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No  longer  do  mortals  keep 

Their  tongues  in  check,  for  the  people 

Are  liberated  to  speak  freely, 

As  the  yoke  of  power  is  broken.21 

V 

Atossa's  dream  has  a  contradiction  at  its  heart  and  derives  its  power  from 
this.  On  the  one  hand,  the  text  insists  on  the  identity  of  the  two  sisters, 
who  were  born  of  the  same  parents  and  thus  consubstantial  in  their  essen- 
tial bodily  being.  On  the  other  hand,  it  insists  with  equal  vigor  on  their 
dissimilarity,  as  manifest  in  their  attitudes,  demeanor,  values  and 
actions.28  The  question  of  what  causes  and  accounts  for  these  differences 
must  inevitably  arise,  yet  that  problem  goes  largely  unanswered.  Subse- 
quent narrators  have  filled  the  gap  with  a  number  of  specious  but  ever- 
popular  explanations  that  identify  some  imagined  base  of  European  supe- 
riority, be  it  intellectual,  politico-moral,  religio-spiritual,  or  openly  racist. 

Close  reading  of  the  Aeschylean  text  suggests  that  it  may  have  more 
to  say  on  this  question  than  first  appears,  although  the  hints  it  provides 
are  more  slender  and  the  answers  less  satisfying  than  one  might  wish. 
Still,  I  am  struck  by  the  sequence  of  events  in  Atossa's  dream,  which 
runs  as  follows. 

1)  Near-identical  sisters  are  consigned  to  different  territories; 

2)  They  begin  to  quarrel; 

3)  A  king  seeks  to  subdue  them; 

4)  They  react  in  ways  that  reveal  strong  differences  between  them. 

27  Persians  584-94: 

xoi  8'  dva  yav  'Aaiav  5f|v 
o6k£u  nepaovouoGvxai, 
068'  £xi  8aouo<popo0oiv 
8ea7toauvoiaiv  dvayicaii;, 
o68*  £<;  yav  Jtpojuxvovxsc; 
a^ovxai  pctai A.eia 
yap  8i6A,©Xev  lax6c,. 
o{>89  £u  yAxbcraa  ppotoiaiv 
£v  qnAaKcu*;-  kiXmax  yap 
Xao<;  IXeuOepa  P&£eiv, 
6c,  £M9t|  £i)ydv  dA.Ka<;. 

28  The  question  of  how  to  theorize  the  co-existence  of  similarity  and  difference  — 
more  precisely,  similarity-in-difference  and  difference-in-similarity  —  animates  most  sto- 
ries of  siblings,  above  all  those  of  twins,  as  Claude  Levi-Strauss  showed  in  The  Story  of 
Lynx,  trans.  Catherine  Tihanyi  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1995). 
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Differences  thus  appear  most  clearly  at  the  end,  although  they  are 
already  signaled  in  the  fact  of  the  quarrel.  They  are  not,  however,  present 
from  the  beginning,  which  complicates  any  attempt  to  understand  their 
difference  as  inborn.  If  we  start  from  the  hypothesis  that  at  birth  "Europe" 
and  "Asia"  were  similar  in  both  body  and  spirit,  being  the  common  prod- 
uct of  their  common  parentage,  then  the  differences  that  later  manifest 
themselves  must  have  been  acquired  (nomos)  and  not  innate  (physis). 
Such  modification  of  the  sisters'  initial  state  of  resemblance,  commonal- 
ity, and  equity  might  then  result  from  divergent  experiences,  but  the  text 
mentions  no  prior  experiences  save  one:  the  women  are  sent  to  two  differ- 
ent territories,  one  to  Europe  and  one  to  Asia.  There,  the  originally  near- 
identical  sisters  fell  under  the  influence  of  different  topographies  and  dif- 
ferent climates,  which  —  to  follow  geographical  and  physiological  theories 
of  the  5th  Century  —  would  have  had  profound  effects  on  their  health, 
their  humoral  disposition,  and  their  typical  styles  of  action.  The  fullest 
articulation  of  such  theories  is  found  in  the  Hippocratic  treatise  On  Airs, 
Waters,  and  Places,  but  one  also  should  note  the  passage  with  which 
Herodotus  concludes  his  Histories,  where  Cyrus  counsels  his  countrymen 
against  abandoning  the  rough  soil  of  Persia  for  more  pleasant  terrain: 
"The  love  of  soft  places  gives  birth  to  soft  people,  since  splendid  fruit  and 
good,  battle- worthy  men  good  do  not  grow  from  the  same  soil."29 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  lines  of  analysis  that  would  correlate 
"Europe's"  feistiness  to  the  rugged  Greek  terrain  and  volatile  climate, 
while  deriving  her  sister's  submissiveness  from  the  softness  of  Asian 
soil.  Elsewhere  in  The  Persians,  one  finds  hints  of  such  speculation,  but 
not  in  Atossa's  dream.30  There  is,  however,  an  intriguing  nuance  in  the 
Choral  speech  cited  above,  which  begins  by  imagining:  "They  who 
have  long  dwelt  in  Asian  soil  will  no  longer  be  governed  by  Persians."31 
Of  particular  interest  is  the  way  the  people  in  question  are  identified,  not 
as  "Asians,"  but  as  "they  who  have  long  dwelt  on  Asian  soil"  (toi  d'  ana 

29  Herodotus  9.122:  <piAieiv  y&p  Ik  tg>v  uc&aiccov  x©P®v  uataxKoix;  yiveoGai:  ou  yap 
n  tr\q  abxr\q  yf\q  elvai  Kaprcov  xe  Gconaaxov  (pueiv  Kai  avbpaq  dyaOoix;  id  icoXeuia.  See 
further  Backhaus,  "Der  HeUenen-Barbaren-Gegensatz,"  Calame,  "Environnement  et  nature 
humaine,"  Sassi,  The  Science  of  Man  in  Ancient  Greece,  Jacques  Jouanna,  "Les  causes  de  la 
dtfaite  des  barbares,"  idem,  "A  l'origine  de  Torigine  des  peoples,"  in  Valerie  Fromentin  and 
Sophie  Gotteland,  eds.,  Origines  Gentium  (Bordeaux:  Ausonius,  2001),  pp.  21*39,  Thomas, 
Herodotus  in  Context,  and  Jean-Francois  Staszak,  La  geographie  d'avant  la  geographie,  Le 
climat  chezAristote  etHippocrate  (Paris:  L'Harmattan,  1995). 

30  Regarding  one  such  line  of  speculation,  see  Chapter  Nineteen,  below. 

31  Persians  584-85: 

Toi  8*  dvd  yav  "Aoiav  5f]V 
o£>k£ti  nspaovouoCvrai. 
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gan  Asian  den).  This  suggests  they  are  not  autochthons,  but  people  who 
emigrated  to  Asia  at  some  point  in  the  distant  past  and  were  gradually 
reshaped  by  the  effects  of  their  adopted  environment.  It  is  this  environ- 
mental reshaping  of  their  original  nature  that  made  them  —  like  the 
Asian  sister  of  Atossa's  dream  —  willing  to  accept  subjugation  to  Per- 
sian rule.  Such  docility  of  spirit  is  thus  theorized  as  a  late  acquisition, 
inauthentic  to  the  essential  person,  and  something  one  can  shed  when 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

VI 

If  the  argument  embedded  in  Atossa's  dream  depends  on  the  contradic- 
tion —  or  paradox  —  that  Europe  and  Asia  are  simultaneously  the  same 
and  not-same  (sameness  being  encoded  in  their  sororal  relation,  not- 
sameness  in  their  spatial  separation),  not  all  of  Aeschylus 's  audience 
was  prepared  to  accept  that  assessment.  Thus,  the  scholium  to  the  line  in 
which  "Europe"  and  "Asia"  are  introduced  as  "sisters  of  the  same 
race"(kasigneta  genous  tautou)  tells  a  different  story.  It  reads  as  follows. 

Andron  of  Halicarnassus  says:  "Having  married  Pompholuge  and  Parthe- 
nopet  Okeanos  had  'Europe*  and  'Thrace*  from  Parthenope;  'Asia*  and 
Libya  from  Pompholyge.  They  agreed  to  name  the  continents  from  them. " 32 

Apparently,  this  information  is  drawn  from  a  lost  work  of  the  4th  Cen- 
tury B.C.E.,  Andron's  Syngenika,  which  treated  mythic  genealogy,  par- 
ticularly as  it  affected  diplomatic  relations.33  His  testimony  flatly  contra- 
dicts Hesiod's  account  of  the  Okeanids,  where  "Europe"  and  "Asia" 
figure  among  the  forty-one  daughters  of  Okeanos  and  Tethys.  With  the 
latter  as  his  point  of  departure,  Aeschylus  took  the  full  sisterhood  of  the 
two  women  as  the  mark  of  their  identical  origins  and  common  nature.  It 
is  just  this  point  that  Andron  disputed  by  making  them  half-,  and  not  full 
sisters. 

To  be  sure,  in  his  version,  both  women  remained  daughters  of  Okeanos, 
for  to  do  otherwise  would  remove  them  from  the  class  of  Okeanids 
entirely.  But  Andron  erases  Tethys  from  the  story  and  inserts  four  new 

32  Scholium  to  Persians  185  (=  Fragment  7  in  Jacoby,  Fragmente  der  griechischen 
Historiker  1:162:  "AvSpcov  6  'AXtKapvacrasix;  (prjai  'ClKsavbq  yr\\ia<;  IToucpoX-uyTiv 
Kai  napeevoTtnv  To~xel  £k  u&v  riapGsvoTniq,  E0p6o7cnv  Kai  0pdKT}v,  £k  oe  IIo|i- 
(poMyriq  'Aaiav  Kai  Ai06nv-  dcp'  <ov  xac;  rjTteipoix;  dvouaaGfivai  aouPePnKev. 

33  On  Andron,  see  the  unsigned  article  in  Pauly-Wissowa  Realencyclopadie  der  clas- 
sichen  Altertumswissenschaft  1/2:  2159-60.  The  surviving  testimonia  and  fragments  are 
collected  in  Jacoby,  FGH  1:161  -65. 
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figures  to  the  family  matrix,  two  in  the  generation  of  Okeanos,  two  in 
that  of  his  daughters.  The  latter  are  Thrace,  whom  he  makes  a  full  sister 
of  Europe,  and  Libya,  who  stands  in  similar  relation  to  Asia.  Aeschylus's 
binary  opposition  of  east  and  west  is  thus  transformed  into  a  quaternary 
system,  with  the  maidens-cum-landmasses  brought  into  alignment  with 
the  cardinal  directions  (Figure  17.1). 


Libya 
S 


Fig.  17.1  Geographic  distribution  of  Okeanos's  daughters 
according  to  Andron  of  Halicarnassus. 

Strong  affinities  exist  between  the  continents  that  are  represented  as 
full  sisters  and  which  are  marked  either  by  the  warmth  or  the  cold  of 
their  climate  (Libya  and  Asia  in  the  first  instance,  Thrace  and  Europe  in 
the  Second).  Between  those  who  are  only  half-sisters,  however,  the 
affinity  derived  from  their  common  father  is  mitigated  by  their  different 
mothers  and  this  line  of  relative  estrangement  corresponds  to  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  continents  whose  climate  is  extreme  (Thrace  and 
Libya)  and  those  marked  by  a  more  moderate  temperature  (Europe  and 
Asia),  as  shown  in  Table  17.1. 


Cold  (full  sisters) 

 . 

Warm  (full  sisters)  f 

Extreme  (half  sisters) 

THRACE 

LIBYA 

Moderate  (half  sisters) 

EUROPE 

ASIA 

Table  17.1  Climactic  classification  of  Okeanos 's  daughters 
according  to  Andron  of  Halicarnassus. 
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Presumably,  Andron's  choice  of  mothers  was  designed  to  support 
this  conclusion,  but  the  details  are  elusive.  For  her  part,  Parthenope  was 
one  of  the  sirens  and  according  to  legend  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea 
when  she  and  her  sisters  failed  to  tempt  Odysseus.  Ultimately,  her  body 
washed  up  at  Naples,  which  became  her  cult  site.34  Making  "Europe" 
and  "Thrace"  descend  from  her  thus  gave  them  a  north  and  western  iden- 
tity. Presumably,  Pompholyge  was  selected  in  order  to  construct  a  set  of 
associations  for  her  daughters  that  would  place  them  in  clear  opposition 
to  their  half-sisters.  Were  she  a  sibyl,  rather  than  a  siren,  for  instance,  that 
would  help  accomplish  this  task,  as  would  a  locus  to  the  southeast. 
Unfortunately,  little  information  about  Pompholyge  has  survived  and  the 
charming  etymology  of  her  name  (which  seems  to  mean  "Bubbles,"  or 
possibly  "Baubles")  does  little  to  advance  understanding.35 

Of  one  thing  only  we  can  be  certain.  By  revising  the  traditional  gene- 
alogy and  transforming  those  whom  Hesiod  and  Aeschylus  treated  as 
full  sisters  into  half-siblings,  Andron  rejected  the  idea  of  a  deep,  essen- 
tial, enduring  identity  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  a  construction  of  their 
differences  as  secondary  or  accidental,  all  of  which  left  open  the  possi- 
bility of  a  relatively  easy  reconciliation  between  them.  His  variant  placed 
difference  alongside  similarity  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  story,  com- 
plicating the  relations  of  the  women-cum-continents,  essentializing  their 
alterity,  and  ensuring  that  a  certain  distance,  distrust,  and  misunderstand- 
ing will  always  keep  them  apart.  And  in  subsequent  centuries  down  to 
the  present,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Andron  that  has  prevailed.36 

34  Strabo  5.4.7:  "After  Dicaiarchus  is  Naples...  where  a  monument  to  Parthenope,  one 
of  the  Sirens,  is  pointed  out  and  games  are  celebrated  there,  following  a  prophesy."  Msxct 
8£  AtKcuapxiav  £axi  Ne&tco^k;...  Srcou  SeIkvutou  uvfi.ua  xcov  Seipfjvoov  uxaq,  Ilap- 
9ev67tr)<;,  Kal  dycbv  auvreXetxai  youvikoc,  Kara  uavreiav.  Most  fully  on  Parthenope, 
see  Flavio  Raviola,  "La  tradizione  letteraria  su  Parthenope,"  Hesperia  1  (1990):  19-60. 

35  See  the  brief  entry  by  Willi  Gober  in  Pauly-Wissowa  XXI/2:  2321.  The  name  is 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  masculine  noun  pompholyx  ("bubble;  boss  of  a  shield;  orna- 
ment for  the  head  worn  by  women")  and  the  verb  pompholygod  ("to  cause  to  bubble 
up"),  on  which,  see  Liddell-Scott,  Greek  English  Lexicon,  p.  1447,  Frisk,  Griechische 
etymologische  Worterbuch,  2:  503,  and  Chantraine,  Dictionnaire  itymologique,  p.  880. 

36  In  recent  years,  much  excellent  work  has  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  Greek 
identity  via  patterned  opposition  with  stereotypes  of  the  barbarian  other.  See,  inter  alia, 
the  collective  volume  Grecs  et  barbares  (Geneva:  Fondation  Hardt,  1962),  esp.  Hans 
Schwabl,  "Das  Bild  der  fremden  Welt  bei  den  friihen  Griechen,"  pp.  1-36  and  Hans 
Diller,  "Die  Hellenen-Barbaren  Antithese  im  Zeitalter  der  Perserkriege,"  pp.  37-82, 
David  Lateiner,  "Polarita.  D  principio  della  differenza  complementary"  Quaderni  di  Sto- 
ria  11  (1985):  79-103,  Darbo-Peschanski,  "Les  barbares  a  1'epreuve  du  temps,"  Edith 
Hall,  Inventing  the  Barbarians,  Giuseppe  Nenci,  ed.,  Hirodote  et  les  peuples  non  grecs 
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(Geneva:  Fondation  Hardt,  1990),  Ceausescu,  "Un  topos  de  la  litterature  antique: 
r^ternelle  guerre  entre  rEurope  et  l'Asie,"  Francois  Hartog,  "Fondements  grecs  de  1'idee 
d'Europe,"  Quaderni  di  Storia  22  (1996):  5-17,  Jonathan  Hall,  Ethnic  Identity  in  Greek 
Antiquity,  Maria  Teresa  Zambianchi,  "Mito  e  geografia  nelle  Storie  di  Erodoto,"  in 
Delfino  Ambaglio,  ed.,  ovyypa<pff.  Materiali  e  appunti  per  lo  studio  della  storia  e  della 
letteratura  antica  (Como:  Edizioni  New  Press,  1998),  pp.  9-34,  Irad  Malkin,  ed.,  Ancient 
Perceptions  of  Greek  Ethnicity  (Washington:  Center  for  Hellenic  Studies,  2001),  esp. 
David  Konstan,  "To  Hellenikon  ethnos:  Ethnicity  and  the  Construction  of  Ancient  Greek 
Identity/'  pp.  29-50  and  Rosalind  Thomas,  "Ethnicity,  Genealogy,  and  Hellenism  in 
Herodotus,"  pp.  213-33,  and  Thomas  Harrison,  ed.,  Greeks  and  Barbarians  (New  York: 
Routledge,  2002),  esp.  Wilfred  Nippel,  "The  Construction  of  the  'Other \"  pp.  278-310. 


Chapter  Eighteen 

MYTH  AND  DIPLOMACY: 
PERSIAN  OVERTURES  TO  THE  ARGIVES 


I 

As  we  have  seen,  Herodotus  reports  that  Persians  harbored  special  ani- 
mus for  the  Athenians  and  identifies  why  this  was  so.  More  broadly,  the 
episodes  he  compiled  in  the  Histories  suggest  that  the  Persians  were 
fully  capable  of  differentiating  among  Greek  peoples  and  poleis,  which 
they  seem  to  have  classified  according  to  four  major  categories  of  impe- 
rial rule.  The  first  of  these  included  the  conquered  populations  whom 
Darius  referred  to  as  his  subjects  {bandaka  [plural]),  as  in  the  following 
passage. 

These  lands/peoples  that  came  to  me,  by  the  Wise  Lord's  will  they  were 
subject  to  me.  They  bore  me  tribute.  What  was  proclaimed  to  them  by  me, 
by  night  or  by  day,  that  was  done} 

Between  547-499  B.C.E.  and  then  again  from  493  on,  Ionian  Greeks  fell 
in  this  category,  as  did  Thracians  after  490  and  all  those  defeated  by 
Persian  arms,  whom  the  Great  King  could  also  describe  as  "the  lands/ 
peoples  that  I  took  hold  of  with  this  Persian  people/army."2  Fully 
encompassed  within  the  empire,  such  populations  were  obliged  to  pay 
taxes;  perform  military,  corv6e,  and  other  services;  provision  troops 
passing  through  their  territory;  follow  the  Persian  law;  and  do  what  they 
were  told.  Still,  for  all  that  they  lost  political  and  economic  independ- 
ence, subject  lands/peoples  preserved  considerable  autonomy  of  culture, 
language,  and  religion,  along  with  their  name  and  ethnic  identity. 

1  DB  §7:  ima  dahyava,  taya  mana  patiyaiSa,  vaSna  Auramazdaha  mana  bandaka 
ahanta,  mana  bajim  abaranta,  tayaSam  hacama  aGanhya  xSapanva  raucapativa,  ava  aku- 
navayanta.  This  is  the  only  passage  in  which  Old  Persian  bandaka  appears  in  the  plural. 
In  the  singular,  it  denotes  a  dependable  subject,  servant,  or  official  of  the  Great  King  who 
has  been  entrusted  with  important  service  to  him.  For  the  fullest  discussion,  albeit  with 
some  peculiarities  of  interpretation,  see  Widengren,  Der  Feudalismus  im  alten  Iran, 
op  cit. 

2  DPe  §2:  ima  dahyava,  taya  adam  adarSi  hada  ana  Parsa  kara.  Cf.  the  alternative 
formula  "the  lands/peoples  that  I  seized  far  from  Persia"  ima  dahyava,  taya  adam 
agrbayam  apataram  haca  Parsa  (DSe  §3,  DNa  §3). 
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A  second  category,  for  which  no  Old  Persian  terminology  survives, 
but  which  Greek  authors  denoted  by  a  discourse  of  "friendship"  (philie) 
or  "friendship  and  alliance"  (philie  kai  symmakhia),  were  allied  popula- 
tions who  entered  the  imperial  ambit  by  their  own  choice,  which  is  to 
say  by  negotiated  submission  rather  than  conquest3  Extractions  from 
them  tended  to  be  somewhat  less  onerous  than  from  subject  populations 
and  were  euphemized  as  "gifts"  (dora)  rather  than  "taxes"  or  "tribute" 
(phoros).  Allies  also  preserved  a  higher  level  of  political  autonomy  than 
did  subject  peoples,  although  they  were  still  expected  to  proceed  in  con- 
formity with  Persian  policies,  while  the  Persians  felt  free  to  meddle  with 
their  governance  on  occasion.  As  we  have  seen,  Athens  accepted  such 
status  in  507,  as  did  others  —  to  be  discussed  shortly  —  in  491  and  480. 

Third,  there  were  subject  or  allied  populations  who  had  disregarded 
their  obligations  or  rose  up  against  Persian  power:  "the  lands/peoples 
that  became  rebellious  from  me,"4  of  whom  Darius  declared: 

These  are  the  lands/peoples  that  became  rebellious.  The  Lie  made  them 
rebellious  so  that  these  men  lied  to  the  people/army.  Then  the  Wise  Lord 
made  them  into  my  hand.  As  was  my  desire,  so  I  did  unto  them.5 

Rebellion  —  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ionians  between  499-93,  the  Athenians 
from  499  onward,  and  other  peoples  at  different  moments  (Babylonians 
in  522-21,  484,  and  482-81,  Egyptians  in  486-84  and  405-342,  etc.)  — 
was  an  anomaly  to  be  eliminated,  a  regrettable  disruption  of  political, 
moral,  and  cosmic  order.  When  rebel  provinces  were  retaken,  subject 
status  was  reestablished  or  imposed  on  those  who  had  previously  been 
allies.  Punishment  also  followed,  the  nature  and  severity  of  which  could 
vary  considerably,  dependent  on  local  circumstances.6 

Filling  out  the  system,  which  can  be  schematically  represented  (Figure 
18.1),  there  were  those,  like  most  European  Greeks,  who  lay  in  the  out- 
ermost of  the  concentric  circles  we  considered  in  Chapter  Three  and  had 
not  (yet)  submitted  or  been  conquered.  As  that  discussion  suggested, 

3  On  the  Greek  terminology  and  its  significance,  see  Briant,  Histoire  de  l' empire 
perse,  pp.  787-88.  In  much  the  same  way  that  the  semantics  of  Old  Persian  bandaka 
worked  at  two  different  levels,  denoting  both  subject  peoples  and  royal  officers,  so  the 
term  "friend"  (philos)  was  used  for  individual  nobles  close  to  and  dependent  on  the  King, 
as  well  as  for  regimes  who  had  concluded  treaties  placing  them  in  a  relation  of  alliance. 

4  DB  §21 :  ima  dahyava,  taya  hacama  hamiciya  abava. 

5  DB  §54:  dahyava  ima,  taya  hamiciya  abava,  draugadig  hamiciya  akunauS,  taya  imai 
karam  adurujiyasa,  pasavadiS  Auramazda  mana  dastaya  akunauS,  ya6a  mam  kama, 
ava0adi§  akunavam. 

6  Regarding  Persian  constructions  of  the  category  "rebel"  and  the  punishments 
imposed  on  those  so  designated,  see  Chapter  Twenty-three. 
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Fig.  18.1  Taxonomy  of  lands/peoples,  as  seen  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  Achaemenian  Empire.  Dotted  lines  represent  transformations  anticipated  as 
the  necessary  working  out  of  history,  but  not  yet  fully  accomplished. 

however,  the  empire  was  theorized  as  a  dynamic  entity,  whose  outer 
circles  constituted  a  space  of  desire  and  opportunity  for  future  expan- 
sion. Territories  and  populations  that  occupied  such  space  might  be 
encompassed  through  diplomacy  or  by  force,  but  ultimately  their  fate 
was  expected  to  be  the  same:  a  fate,  moreover,  that  the  empire  defined 
as  good.  Normally,  diplomacy  would  be  attempted  first,  with  force  held 
in  reserve,  but  it  was  force  —  or,  more  precisely  the  credible  threat 
thereof  —  that  helped  make  diplomacy  effective. 

Accordingly,  in  491,  two  years  after  crushing  the  Ionian  rebels  and  a 
year  before  launching  war  against  those  Greeks  located  in  the  outermost 
circle  "across  the  sea"  (Yauna...  tayd para  draya),1  Darius  sent  embas- 
sies to  all  the  Greek  cities  that  were  not  yet  his  subjects  or  allies,  offer- 
ing them  the  chance  to  escape  harm  by  timely  gifts  of  earth  and  water. 
Many  accepted  and  secured  good  relations,  albeit  with  some  loss  of 
independence  and  dignity.8 

7  DPe  §3,  DSe  §3. 

8  Herodotus  6.48-49,  where  it  is  recounted  that  Darius's  offer  was  accepted  by  "many 
of  those  who  dwell  on  the  mainland  and  all  of  the  islanders"  (6.49):  noXkoi  u£v  f|7ceipo>- 
T6(QV  £5oct(xv  xa  npotaxexo  atceoov  6  IIepaTi<;,  rcavrec,  5e  vnmamxi  £<;  touc,  drciKolaTo 
alxfjaovreq.  With  one  exception,  however  (Aegina),  no  specific  poleis  are  mentioned. 
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Again  in  480,  on  the  eve  of  his  invasion,  Xerxes  announced  his  view 
that  all  commitments  made  to  his  father  remained  in  effect.  To  those 
poleis  that  had  never  submitted,  he  extended  a  last  chance  before  hosti- 
lities recommenced.9  Numerous  peoples  leapt  at  the  opportunity,  includ- 
ing those  of  Thessaly,  Locri,  Magnesia,  Melos,  Phthia,  Thebes,  and  vir- 
tually all  the  cities  of  Boeotia.10  These  joined  with  a  host  of  others  who 
were  already  cooperating  with  the  Persians  as  their  subjects  or  allies.11 
Two  cities  only  were  excepted  from  this  diplomatic  offer:  Athens  and 
Sparta,  who  had  responded  badly  to  earlier  overtures.  As  legend  would 
have  it,  the  Spartans  threw  Darius's  emissaries  of  491  into  a  well,  while 
the  Athenians  threw  theirs  in  a  pit.12 

Given  the  sanctity  accorded  to  heralds  in  antiquity,  this  story  records 
what  would  have  been  universally  viewed  as  an  outrage.  Later  authors 
who  recount  the  same  events  do  so  in  ways  that  mitigate  Athenian  cul- 
pability on  the  one  hand,  while  noting  divine  retribution  suffered  by 
Sparta  on  the  other.13  For  his  part,  Herodotus  seems  less  concerned  with 
the  issue  of  sacrilege,  and  uses  the  story  to  thematize  these  two  cities' 
opposition  to  Persia  as  so  unyielding  as  to  know  no  bounds.  As  a  piece 
of  symbolic  discourse,  moreover,  the  narrative  is  wonderfully  elegant 
for  the  way  it  inverts  the  proposition 

{Give  earth  +  water  to  Persians} 

to  produce  its  very  negation: 

{Give  Persians  to  earth  (=  pit)  +  water  (=  well)}. 

At  the  same  time,  it  signals  the  military  complementarity  of  Sparta 
and  Athens,  for  Sparta,  the  land  power,  had  recourse  to  the  well,  while 
Athens,  the  naval  force,  made  similar  use  of  the  pit.  The  narrative  thus 

9  Herodotus  7.32. 

10  Ibid.  7.131-2. 

11  Ibid.  7.108-24,  passim.  For  the  fullest  discussion  of  those  Greeks  who  made  accom- 
modation, see  Daniel  Gillis,  Collaboration  with  the  Persians  (Wiesbaden:  Franz  Steiner, 
1979),  esp.  pp.  59-71. 

12  Herodotus  7.133. 

13  Cf.  Plutarch,  Themistocles  6,  which  states  that  the  Athenians  executed  only  the 
heralds'  translator,  and  not  the  heralds  themselves.  Similarly,  Pausanias  3.12.7  states  that 
all  Spartans  suffered  supernatural  vengeance  inflicted  on  them  by  the  spirit  of  the  herald 
Talthybius  as  a  result  of  their  offense,  while  only  one  Athenian  was  held  responsible, 
Miltiades  son  of  Cimon.  The  incident  has  been  discussed  by  Raphael  Sealey,  "The  Pit 
and  the  Well:  The  Persian  Heralds  of  491  B.C.,"  Classical  Journal  12  (1976):  13-20  and 
Louise-Marie  Wery,  "Le  meurtre  des  herauts  de  Darius  en  491  et  l'inviolabilite*  du 
h6raut,"  UAntiquiti  classique  35  (1966):  468-86. 
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shows  each  city  intuitively  turning  to  that  element  which  the  other  one 
could  best  supply,  implying  that  together  they  might  defeat  the  Persians 
on  all  terrain  and  form  an  invincible  alliance. 


n 

If  Xerxes  omitted  Athens  and  Sparta  from  his  diplomatic  initiative  of 
480,  he  did  court  another  Greek  polis  in  quite  extraordinary  ways. 

Before  setting  out  to  wage  war  against  Greece,  Xerxes  sent  a  herald  to 
Argos.  It  is  told  that  upon  arriving,  he  said:  "Argive  men,  King  Xerxes 
says  these  things  to  you.  We  consider  Perses,  of  whom  we  are  born,  to  be 
the  son  of  Perseus,  Danae's  son,  and  of  Andromede,  daughter  ofCepheus. 
If  it  is  so,  we  would  be  your  descendants.  It  is  not  fitting  for  us  to  wage  war 
against  our  ancestors,  nor  for  you  to  become  our  adversaries,  seeking 
vengeance  for  others.  Rather,  you  should  rest  by  yourselves  in  tranquility. 
If  things  go  according  to  my  plan,  I  will  treat  no  one  as  greater  than  you." 
It  is  said  that  hearing  these  things,  the  Argives  treated  them  as  something 
of  consequence  }A 

Herodotus  presents  this  as  a  story  other  Greek  cities  told  to  explain 
Argive  neutrality  in  the  war.  The  Argives  had  a  different,  more  nuanced, 
but  also  less  coherent  version,  in  which  1)  the  crushing  military  defeat 
the  Spartans  inflicted  on  them  at  the  battle  of  Sepeia  in  494  made  them 
wary  of  sealing  an  alliance  with  their  traditional  enemies;15  2)  perceiv- 
ing the  Persian  threat,  they  sought  advice  from  the  Delphic  Oracle,  who 
counseled  them  to  be  cautious;  3)  even  so,  they  offered  their  help  if 
Sparta  would  a)  guarantee  their  security  and  b)  share  the  military  com- 
mand with  them;16  4)  only  when  Sparta  refused  these  conditions  did 


14  Herodotus  7.150:  2cm  8s  aXXoq  X6yoq  A.ey6u£vo<;  dvd  xtjv  eEM,d5a,  <&<;  E£p- 
Zftq  gjisixye  Kf|pi)ica  "Apyoc,  rcpoxspov  f\  rcep  6pufjaai  axpaxeosaGai  ini  xf|V 
'EXXaba'  eA-Govxa  5£  xooxov  Xeyexai  elrceiv  ""Av6pe<;  'ApyeToi,  PamXeix;  Eep£r|<; 
xaSs  uuxv  A-eyei.  Ir\\ielq  voui?o|xev  Il£pCTT|V  elvai  drc'  ou  f\\iei<;  yey6va\isv  naxba 
Tlspatoq  xou  Aavdr|<;,  yeyov6xa  £k  xr\<;  Krjipeot;  Guyaxpoc,  'AvSpouiSrj*;.  ouxco  av 
©v  e!r)HEv  fcuixspoi  drc6vovoi.  otfxe  wv  fjuicu;  oIko<;  Ini  xoix;  fjuxxfipouc,  7tpoY6vou<; 
axpaxeuecGai,  oCxe  b\ieaq  aM-oiai  xiuxopeovxa<;  fjuav  dvxi^ooix;  yivficGai,  aXXh 
jrap*  tiuiv  afixoicn  i\ovxir\v  fcxovxac,  KaxfjaGai.  f)V  yap  £Uoi  yfivnxai  Kaxd  voov, 
o£>5auoi><;  U££ova<;  fcuicov  a^co."  xauxa  dicofiaavxac,  'Apyfiioix;  Xeysxai  rcpfjyua 
7ioif|aaaGai... 

15  Plutarch,  De  Herodoti  malignitate  28  (Moralia  863b-864a)  passes  favorable  judg- 
ment on  this  argument  and  criticizes  Herodotus  for  his  insufficient  appreciation  of  its 
merits. 

16  Such  willingness  to  disregard  Delphic  warnings  was  unusual  and  probably  disin- 
genuous. See  also  Thomas  Harrison,  Divinity  and  History  :  The  Religion  of  Herodotus 
(Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2000),  p.  154nl  14. 
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they  conclude  that  "the  selfishness  of  the  Spartans  could  not  be  endured 
and  it  were  better  to  accept  the  barbarians*  rule  than  submit  to  the 
Spartans."17  Here,  I  am  not  concerned  to  judge  the  "real"  nature  of 
Argive  motives,  nor  the  extent  to  which  they  were  duped  by  Persian 
propaganda.18  But  I  do  want  to  point  out  how  skillful  that  propaganda 
was  and  how  much  knowledge  of  Greek  culture  it  implied. 

Xerxes's  overture  shows  the  traditional  Persian  concern  to  identify 
lines  of  internal  cleavage  among  potential  adversaries.  Toward  that  end, 
his  intelligence  service  seems  to  have  familiarized  itself  with  such 
details  of  Greek  myth  as  might  be  used  to  exploit  divisions  among  the 
various  poleis.  Cyrus  the  Great  employed  similar  discursive  tactics  in 
his  campaign  against  Babylon.  But  where  Cyrus's  propaganda  enlisted 
foreign  deities  to  advance  the  Persian  cause,19  Xerxes  focused  his  atten- 
tion on  the  heroes  from  whom  Greek  cities  and  ruling  lineages  traced 
their  descent,  since  mythic  genealogy  provided  an  invaluable  resource 
for  discussing  —  and  reconstructing  —  the  relations  of  one  group  to 
another.20  To  enter  such  discussions,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  have 

17  7.148-49.  The  phrase  quoted  appears  at  7.149:  ouk  dvaaxecOai  tg&v  ErcapTvq- 
xeov  \x\v  7cXeov£^it|v,  &Xk*  iXicQax  uaXXov  bub  tcdv  {kxppdpcov  apxeaOai  fj  xi 
fotei^ai  AaKeSatuovCoim.  Regarding  the  complexity  of  relations  between  Sparta  and 
Argos,  see  Marcello  Zambelli,  "Per  la  Storia  di  Argo  nella  prima  meta  del  V  secolo 
a.C,"  Rivista  di  Filologia  e  di  Istruzione  Classica  99  (1971):  148-58,  Thomas  Kelly, 
"The  Traditional  Enmity  between  Sparta  and  Argos:  The  Birth  and  Development  of  a 
Myth,"  American  History  Review  75  (1970):  971-1003,  idem,  "Argive  Foreign  Policy  in 
the  Fifth  Century  B.C.,"  Classical  Philology  69  (1974):  81-99. 

18  For  discussions  of  Perso-Argive  relations  and  negotiations,  see  Andrew  Robert 
Burn,  Persia  and  the  Greeks:  The  Defense  of  the  West,  c.  546-478  B.C.  (London:  Edward 
Arnold,  1962),  pp.  349-50,  Gillis,  Collaboration  with  the  Persians,  pp.  61-62,  J.F. 
Lazenby,  The  Defence  of  Greece,  490-479  B.C.  (Warrninster:  Aris  &  Phillips,  1993), 
pp.  105-7,  Pericles  Georges,  Barbarian  Asia  and  the  Greek  Experience,  op  cit,  pp.  66-71, 
and  Peter  Green,  The  Greco-Persian  Wars  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press, 
1996),  pp.  81-82. 

19  Regarding  Cyrus's  initiatives,  see  CB  §§4-5,  8-9  (in  the  enumeration  of  Lecoq,  Les 
inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achiminide,  pp.  282-84),  Isaiah  44:  28-45:  4,  Amelie  Kuhrt, 
"The  Cyrus  Cylinder  and  Achaemenid  Imperial  Policy,"  Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  25  (1983):  83-97,  and  Wolfram  von  Soden,  "Kyros  und  Nabonid.  Propaganda 
und  Gegenpropaganda,"  in  Heidemarie  Koch  and  D.N.  MacKenzie,  eds.,  Kunst,  Kultur 
und  Geschichte  der  Achamenidenzeit  und  ihr  Fortleben  (Berlin:  Dietrich  Reimer,  1983), 
pp.  61-68. 

20  On  the  importance  of  mythic  genealogy  for  Greek  social  formations,  see  Jonathan 
Hall,  Ethnic  Identity  in  Greek  Antiquity  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1997),  pp.  40-51 
et  passim.  I  should  note  here  that  I  do  not  use  the  term  "myth"  in  the  sense  "false  story," 
but  reserve  it  for  narratives  that  were  regarded  as  authoritative  by  their  primary  audiences. 
The  narratives  discussed  in  this  chapter  were  not  called  mythoi  by  Herodotus,  and  here  it 
is  worth  quoting  Jon  Mikalson,  Herodotus  and  Religion  in  the  Persian  Wars  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2003),  p.  22. 
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an  eponymous  ancestor  of  one's  own,  whose  connection  to  other  like 
figures  might  become  the  object  and  instrument  of  negotiation. 

Lacking  such  an  ancestral  hero  —  for  none  is  attested  in  any  Persian 
source21  —  Xerxes 's  propagandists  invented  one,  using  the  process  reg- 
ularly employed  by  Greeks  in  similar  circumstances.  This  is  the  opera- 
tion linguists  call  back-formation,  through  which  a  word  is  produced  on 
the  basis  of  another,  then  misrecognized  as  the  source  of  the  latter  term, 
rather  than  its  product.  In  just  this  fashion,  the  ethnonym  Parsa^'Persian") 
served  as  the  basis  for  a  freshly-minted  eponymous  ancestor:  Perses, 
from  whom  all  subsequent  Persians  purportedly  took  their  name  and 
identity.22 

Presumably,  the  phonology  of  this  confected  name  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  positing  some  relation  to  Perseus,  primordial  king  and  greatest 
hero  of  Argos.23  Reviewing  the  traditions  associated  with  this  celebrated 

Herodotus  does  once  distinguish  between  logoi  of  "old**  and  "recent"  events  (9.26-27), 
but  he  offers  no  judgment  of  their  historicity  solely  on  that  account.  He  makes  no  distinc- 
tion, in  terms  of  historicity,  for  example,  between  the  logoi  of  the  Trojan  War  and  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  or  between  the  logoi  of  the  travels  oflo  and  the  revenge  of  Protesilaus. 
Some  "events"  may  be  more  believable  to  Herodotus  than  others,  but  the  older  ones  are 
not,  ipso  facto,  less  believable.  We  are  inclined  to  call  his  logoi  of  the  older  events  "myths" 
and  "stories"  and  those  of  recent  events  "accounts"  but  this  is  a  distinction  that  we,  not 
Herodotus,  make.  To  him  they  are  all  logoi. 

21  The  only  ancestral  figure  named  in  the  Persian  inscriptions  is  HaxamaniS  ("Achae- 
menes"),  whom  Darius  portrayed  as  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  royal  family,  not  the 
people  as  a  whole  (DB  §§1,  2,  3,  DBa).  Avestan  knows  a  number  of  primordial  ancestors 
(Yima,  Gaya  maretan,  et  al.),  but  none  who  are  eponymous.  For  the  fullest  discussion  of 
these  heroes,  see  Christensen,  Le  premier  homme  et  premier  roi  dans  Vhistorie  Ugendaire 
des  iraniens,  op  cit. 

22  Formally,  the  name  Perses  would  suggest  underlying  Old  Persian  *Parsa  (unat- 
tested in  any  Old  Iranian  text)  and  an  implied  relation  *Parsa:  Pdrsa: :  Perses:  Persai: : 
The  first  Persian::  All  subsequent  Persians,  who  take  their  name  from  this  primordial 
ancestor.  The  same  kind  of  relation  is  evident  in  Scythian  mythology,  where  Koloxais 
(<  *Skolo  x$ayaf  "King  Skolo")  is  the  apical  ancestor  of  the  people  who  called  them- 
selves Skolotai  ("Scythians"  =  "Descendants  of  Skolo"),  Herodotus  4.5-6.  (Greek  vari- 
ants preserve  the  same  relation  between  a  mythic  first  king  named  Skythes  and  the  people 
named  Skythai  after  him,  Herodotus  4.10).  From  the  8th  century  onward,  Perses  appears 
as  a  proper  name  in  Greek,  but  has  no  association  to  things  Persian.  It  is,  for  instance,  the 
name  of  Hesiod's  brother  (Works  and  Days  10,  27,  et  al.)  and  a  Titan  in  the  Theogony 
(409).  Used  for  an  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Persians,  it  makes  its  appearance  in 
Herodotus  7.61,  7.150,  and  a  scholium  to  1.125,  also  in  fragments  from  the  writings  of 
Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  (FGrH  4F59-60,  FGrH  687aFl)  and  Abydenus  (FGrH  685F6b). 
Aeschylus's  description  of  Xerxes  as  "a  godlike  man,  whose  race  is  born  of  gold"  (Per- 
sians 79-80:  xpuaoyovoo  ysveaq  laoGeog  qx&q)  is  usually  understood  as  referring  to  the 
tradition  that  the  Persians  descended  from  Perseus,  Danae,  and  Zeus's  "shower  of  gold." 
If  so,  this  is  the  earliest  surviving  reference  to  the  tradition,  dating  to  472  B.C.E. 

23  Perseus  already  appears  in  Hesiod,  Theogony  280-84  and  is  well  represented  in 
the  writings  of  Acusilaus,  the  foremost  Argive  historian,  genealogist,  and  mythographer. 
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figure,  the  Persians  apparently  noted  his  marriage  to  a  princess  associ- 
ated with  "barbarian"  territories.  This  was  Andromede,  whose  name 
(Andro-Mede)  made  it  possible  to  credit  her  with  Median  connections.24 
By  this  woman,  Perseus  produced  several  sons  (the  so-called  "Per- 
seids")  who  themselves  founded  noble  lineages  in  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and 
other  Dorian  cities  of  the  Argolid.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  lack  of 
clarity  concerning  their  names  and  number,  and  this  created  opportuni- 
ties, which  the  Persians  exploited  brilliandy  in  their  fabrication  of  Perses. 

When  Perseus,  son  ofDanae  and  Zeus,  came  to  Cepheus,  son  of  Belus,  and 
received  his  daughter  Andromede,  a  son  was  born  to  him  whom  he  named 
Perses  and  that  son  he  left  there.  For  it  happened  that  Cepheus  was  child- 
less and  without  male  descendance.  So  the  Persians  took  their  eponym 
from  this  Perses?5 

As  the  son  whom  Perseus  left  in  Asia,  Perses  differed  significantly 
from  his  brothers  (Figure  18.2).  While  the  others  inherited  Greek  and 
European  identity  from  their  father,  Perses  became  Asian  through  matri- 
lineal  inheritance,  since  —  as  Herodotus  specifies  —  his  mother  was  an 
epikleros,  Le.  a  woman  through  whom  a  family  without  male  offspring 
transmits  its  property  and  identity.26  Perses  thus  became  heir  to  the  line 
of  Belus  and  Cepheus,  figures  well  attested  in  Greek  literature,  to  whom 
different  authors  assign  varied  homelands.27  The  tradition  preserved  by 

For  a  summary  of  the  mythology  associated  with  him  and  a  discussion  of  the  sources,  see 
Timothy  Gantz,  Early  Greek  Myth:  A  guide  to  Literary  and  Artistic  Sources  (Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1993)  1:  299-311. 

24  The  marriage  of  Perseus  and  Andromede  was  narrated  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  of 
Women  (Fragment  135  MW)  and  was  the  subject  of  lost  plays  by  Sophocles  and  Eurip- 
ides. The  fullest  surviving  mythic  narrative  is  that  of  Apollodorus,  Bibliotheca  2.4.3-5, 
which  is  probably  based  on  Pherecydes,  but  in  many  ways  this  late  text  goes  beyond  the 
tradition  reported  by  Herodotus. 

25  Herodotus  7.61 :  tnei  5£  Ilepaevx;  6  Aclv&ti<;  xe  icai  Aicx;  dmicExo  rcapa  Kr)<p£a 
xdv  BfjAxn)  Kai  £axe  afcxou  xt)V  Ouyaxepa  *Av5poueonv,  yivexai  afcxcp  nalq  xcj> 
oCvoua  £9exo  IIepoT|v,  xouxov  8e  aftxou  KaxaXei7tei"  exuyxave  yap  anaxq  £a>v  6 
Kn.<pEvx;  gpaevo<;  vovoa  tni  xouxou  ofj  xf|v  erccDvuuinv  £axov.  Cf.  Herodotus  6.54: 
Tauxa  uev  vuv  icaxa  xa  "EXX.t)ve<;  teyown  veYsvnX6YT|x<u. 

26  Herodotus  7.61:  £x\yyxave  yap  anaiq  law  6  KT|<peu^  £paevo<;  yovou. 

27  Regarding  Belus,  see  K.  Tiimpel,  "Belos  3,"  in  Paulys  Realencyclopadie  der  clas- 
sischen  Altertumswissenschaft,  ed.  Georg  Wissowa  (Munich:  Alfred  Druckenmuller, 
1921)  3/1 :  259-64.  On  Cepheus,  Kurt  Latte,  "Kepheus,"  in  idem,  1 1/1 :  224  and  Timothy 
Gantz,  Early  Greek  Myth:  A  guide  to  Literary  and  Artistic  Sources  (Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1993)  1 :  199-203, 208, 21 1,  and  307-8  are  also  helpful.  Differ- 
ent authors  connect  Belus  in  one  fashion  or  another  with  Babylon,  Libya,  Egypt,  the 
Danaans,  Phoenecia,  Argos,  and  Thebes.  In  addition  to  Herodotus  (1.181-82  and  7.61), 
Pausanias  4.23.10  and  Diodorus  Siculus  1.28,  2.8-9  connect  him  with  Babylon,  as  do 
designation  of  the  city's  walls  as  "Belides"  (Herodotus  3.155)  and  use  of  the  same 
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Herodotus  and  his  near-contemporary  Hellanicus,  however,  has  no  ambi- 
guities.28 Here,  Belus  is  none  other  than  Bel-Marduk,  lord  (Akkadian 
Bel=  Hebrew  Ba'al)  and  patron  deity  of  Babylon.29  Cepheus,  in  turn, 
was  a  Chaldaean  king,  whose  people  called  themselves  "Cephenes"  (i.e. 
"people  of  Cepheus")  in  his  honor.  After  his  death,  however,  these 
Cephenes  conquered  the  Artaioi  (=  "the  Righteous/truthful"  <  Old  Per- 
sian rftfTruth")  and  the  conjoined  people  (Cephenes  plus  Artaioi)  came 
to  be  known  as  "Persians."30  Most  immediately,  this  ethnonym  signaled 
descent  from  Perses,  who  became  their  ruler,  while  also  suggesting  a 
more  distant  relation  to  Perseus,  and  thence  to  Argos. 

adjective  to  make  Ninus,  eponymous  king  of  Nineveh  a  "descendent  of  Belus"  (thus  Hel- 
lanicus, Ctesias,  Eusebius,  and  others).  Cepheus,  for  his  part,  was  variously  associated 
with  Chaldaea  (=  Babylon),  Persia,  Ethiopia,  Phoenecia,  and  Arcadia. 

28  Concerning  the  date  of  Hellanicus'  Persika,  see  Robert  Drews,  The  Greek  Accounts 
of  Eastern  History  (Washington:  Center  for  Hellenic  Studies,  1973),  pp.  22-24,  who  also 
suggests  that  Hellanicus  was  Herodotus*s  source  for  this  tradition,  pp.  28-30. 

29  Thus  Herodotus  1.181-82,  which  describes  "the  bronze-gated  temple  of  Zeus 
Belus"  (Aid<;  BfjXou  Ipov  %aXK6nxiko\)  which  stands  at  the  heart  of  Babylon. 

30  The  glosses  for  the  ethnonyms  "Chaldaeans"  and  "Artaioi"  in  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tius  contain  fragments  from  Hellanicus  (numbers  4F59  and  4F60  in  Jacoby,  Fragmente 
der  Griechischen  Historiker.  Erster  Teil:  Genealogie  und  Mythographie,  op  cit,  pp.  122-3) 
that  read  as  follows. 

Chaldaeans;  Formerly  [called]  Cephenes,  from  Cepheus,  father  of  Andromede.  Perses  [was 
the  son)  of  her  and  Perseus,  son  ofDanae  and  Zeus.  Because  of  him,  the  former  Cephenes 
and  Chaldaeans  (now  called  Persians)  forgot.  So  one  should  ask  in  that  regarding  Cephe- 
nia.  In  Book  One  of  his  Persika,  Hellanicus  said:  "When  Cepheus  was  no  longer  living,  the 
army  raised  from  the  land  of  Babylon  took  possession  of  Artaia.  The  land  was  no  longer 
called  Cephenia,  nor  the  people  who  dwelled  there  Cephenes,  but  Chaldaeans.  And  all  the 
land  was  now  called  Chaldaea." 

XaXSaioi*  ot  rcp6xepov  Ki^vec,,  dno  KrjtpEOx;  tou  7taxp6<;  'Av8poui8a<;,  dcp*  fj<;  Kai 
too  IlepaSGx;  tou  Aavdrjc,  Kai  Aide.  IUpCTTjc,,  dep'  ou  ol  KrjcpnvEC,  Kai  XaXSaioi 
7cp6xEpov  <KaA,ouusvoi  n£paai>  EKknOaav,  <b<;  etprixai  ev  tcdi  nzpi  Krjcpnvias. 
eEXXaviKo<;  86  <pr|cnv  Iv  a  nspcriKG&v  outgo*  "Kr]<p£o<;  ouketi  ^covtch;  arpaTeuadjievoi 
ek  BapuXAvoq  dvearnaav  sk  xr\q  X®Pa?  Ka*  "rtjv  'ApTatav  ectxov  <Tfjc,  8s 
BaPoX<j>vo9>  ouketi  f|  %&pi\  Kriq>T|viT|  KaAiETai  ou8'  ol  avGpawtoi  ol  evoikouvtec. 
Krj<pT)ve<;,  &X\a  XaXSaioi.  Kai  fj  %<bpa  auTrj  rcaaa  vuv  XaX8aiKT|  KaXeuai." 

Artaia:  Persian  land,  which  Perses,  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromede,  settled.  Hellanicus,  in 
Book  One  of  [his]  Persika  [says]:  The  Artaioi  settled  [there].  The  Persians,  like  the  Greeks, 
called  the  ancient  men  [or  heroes]  Artaioi.  //  seems  probable  to  me  that  the  names  Artax- 
erxes  and  Artabazus  come  from  that,  like  the  names  Nile-Ammonians  and  Panapollonians 
among  the  Egyptians.  Herodotus  calls  them  Arteatai  in  Book  Five. 

'ApTaia-  nepaiKf|  x©pa,  luokiae  n£por|c,  6  IIepa$G><;  Kai  sAv8poueSa<;*  'EUd- 
wkoc,  ev  IlepaiK<»v  a.  ol  oIkouvtec,  'Apxaioi.  dpTaiou<;  8e  riepaai,  ftarcep  ol 
"EXXjiveq,  touc,  naXaiouc,  dv8pa>7iou<;  [tjpGxicJ  koXouoi.  Tdxa  8e  Kai  gvT£U0EV  uoi 
Soke!  'ApTa^ep^ai  Kai  *ApTdPa£oi,  69  reap'  AlyujmoK;  NeiXdu|icov£<;  Kai 
IIava7c6X>xi>vs<;.  eHp68oToc,  'ApTEdTa^  auTou^  kclXei  8id  tou  e  \|aXou. 

Cf.  Hesychius,  who  glosses  the  name  Artaioi  as  "the  heroes  among  the  Persians"  (ol 
fjpcoEc,  Ttapd  IIepaai<;). 
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Fig.  18.2  Mythic  genealogy  connecting  Persians  to  Argos, 
as  related  in  Herodotus  7.61  and  7.150. 


Ill 

Conceivably,  one  so  inclined  might  infer  from  these  names  and  geneal- 
ogy that  Greece  —  or  at  least  certain  of  the  Greeks  —  enjoyed  a  primacy 
of  sorts  over  Persia.  Ambiguities  in  Perseus 's  own  lineage  served  to 
complicate  the  picture,  however.  As  Herodotus  explained,  since  Zeus 
was  Perseus's  father,  the  Argive  hero  had  no  human  patriline  from  which 
to  derive  his  identity.31  Accordingly  —  so  the  most  trustworthy  Greeks 
said  —  Dorian  identity  began  with  Perseus,  or  with  Danae,  his  mother.32 

31  Herodotus  6.53:  ouk  Inzoxx  ^TTCQvuutri  ITepaei  ooSeuia  rcaxp6<;  Gvnroo,  Gxyrcep 
'HpaicXei  'AucpvcpCiGOV. 

32  Herodotus  6.53: 

/  write  the  things  told  by  the  Greeks,  those  who  correctly  report  that  the  Dorian  kings  were 
Greeks  as  far  back  as  Perseus  and  Danae,  since  the  god  [Zeus]  does  not  figure  in  their  account 
For  it  was  at  that  time  that  they  became  Greeks.  I  said  this  goes  back  as  far  as  Perseus,  and 
not  from  the  very  beginning,  because  there  exists  no  eponymfor  Perseus  drawn  from  a  human 
father  of  the  sort  that  Amphitryon  provides  for  Herakles.  This  report  being  right,  things  were 
rightly  told  to  me  as  far  back  as  Perseus.  Before  Danae,  daughter  of  Acrisius,  they  report  that 
their  fathers,  the  Dorian  rulers,  appear  to  have  been  true-born  Egyptians. 
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Fig.  18.3  Persian  interpretation  of  the  Perseid  genealogy,  as  reported  in 
Herodotus  6.54,  with  Perseus  construed  as  "an  Assyrian  who  became  Greek.*' 


Before  her,  "the  'Dorian'  rulers  appear  to  have  been  true-born  Egyptians."33 
Such  a  reading  depends  on  how  one  understands  Acrisius,  Danae's 
father,  and  the  mythology  of  his  ancestors  who  fled  Egypt  for  Argos. 
Herodotus  takes  up  this  story  elsewhere,34  but  for  our  purposes  it  is 
unnecessary  to  wade  into  its  complexities,  since  the  Persians  understood 
things  quite  differently. 

xdSfi  8£  Kaxd  x&  Xey6u£va  bn9  'EkXf\vw  £y©  ypdcp©,  xouxooc,  xobq  Acopi£(Dv  fiaaikiaq 
uixpi  Il£pa£o<;  too  Aavdt|<;,  xou  GeoC  drc£6vxo<;,  KaxaXeyou^voix;  6p6©<;  07c' 

*EXX,f|V(i)v  Kai  dTtoSfiiicvouEVOOC,  6<;  sloi  "EM/nv£c/  fj8r|  ydp  xnvncauxa  "EAAnvac. 
ouxoi  exSXeov.  SXe^a  8fi  U£xpt  nepaso<;  ToC8e  efveKa,  6Xk9  o6k  dv6Ka0£V  £xi 
£Xapov,  5xi  ook  £ji£OTi  £7tG)vouir|  nepaSi  o68ejiia  naxpdc,  6vr|xoC,  &ontp  'HpaicXei 
'Auqnxpucov.  t|8t|  &v  6pG(p  A,6y©  %pe®\iiv<$  uixpi  IIepa^o<;  dp6©c,  etp-nxai  uoi*  dn6 
Se  Aavdnc,  xt^c,  'AKpioiou  KaxaXfiyovxt  xouc,  av©  alei  nax£pac.  aux©v  (patvoiaxo  av 
£6vx£<;  ol  xtov  A©pi£©v  f|y£|i6v£c,  Alytircxioi  I0ay£v6£c,. 

On  this  passage  and  the  issues  it  raises,  see  the  discussion  of  Rosalind  Thomas,  "Eth- 
nicity, Genealogy,  and  Hellenism  in  Herodotus,'*  in  Irad  Malkin,  ed.,  Ancient  Perceptions 
of  Greek  Ethnicity  (Washington:  Center  for  Hellenic  Studies,  2001),  pp.  220-22. 

33  Herodotus  6.53:  drcd  8e  Aavdnc;  xr\<;  'Aicpioiou  KaxaXeyovxi  xoix;  av©  alei  rcaxe- 
pac,  a6x©v  (patvoiaxo  av  s*6vx£<;  ol  x©v  A©pi£©v  f|y£u6ve<;  Alyuiixioi  l9ay£V££<;. 

34  Herodotus  2.91,  2.171,  2.182,  and  7.94.  For  other  variants  of  the  myths  involving 
jEgyptus,  Danaus,  and  their  children,  see  Gantz,  Early  Greek  Myth,  1;  198-208. 
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The  account  is  given  thus  by  the  Persians:  Perseus  was  Assyrian  and 
became  Greek,  but  not  so  his  ancestors.  Acrisius**  ancestors  were  Egyp- 
tians, as  the  Greeks  sayr  but  they  had  no  kinship  to  Perseus?5 

Herodotus  provides  no  further  details  about  how  the  Persians  disarticu- 
lated Perseus  from  Acrisius  and  redefined  both  as  figures  who  mediate 
Europe  and  the  barbarians.  Primacy,  however,  was  consistently  denied 
to  the  Greeks,  since  Acrisius  was  Egyptian  and  Perseus  an  Assyrian  by 
origin  who  achieved  Greek  identity  only  as  a  secondary  development 
(Figure  183). 

Appreciating  the  full  subtlety  of  Xerxes  *s  embassy  to  Argos  comes 
with  the  recognition  that  the  relation  of  Perseus  to  Perses  could  be  theo- 
rized in  two  very  different  ways.  Maintaining,  indeed  manipulating  this 
ambiguity  seems  to  have  been  part  of  Persian  discursive  tactics.  Thus, 
from  the  perspective  of  Argos,  Perseus  is  Greek  and  Greek  only.  Fur- 
ther, the  relation  of  this  Greek  father  to  his  Persian  son  (Perses)  expressed 
an  irreversible  asymmetric  distribution  of  authority  to  the  benefit  of  the 
former.  Construing  filiality  in  this  fashion,  Argives  understood  the  Per- 
sians to  have  conceded  the  enduring  primacy  of  Europe  (as  represented 
by  Argos,  its  oldest  city)  over  Asia  (as  represented  by  Persia,  its  young- 
est great  kingdom).  By  recoding  Perseus  as  originally  Assyrian,  the  Per- 
sians negated  this  last  implication  and  returned  seniority  to  Asia.  At  the 
same  time,  the  model  of  filiality  favored  by  the  Persians  seems  to  have 
recognized  that  over  time  authority  shifts  from  an  aged  father  to  a  matur- 
ing son.  In  similar  fashion,  a  vital  Persia  succeeded  the  older  civiliza- 
tions of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Media,  for  all  that  hegemony  remained 
always  in  Asia.  What  the  Persians  understood  themselves  to  have  offered 
Argos  was  the  deference  and  consideration  due  an  older,  but  no  longer 
powerful  nation.  If  the  Argives  expected  more,  that  was  useful,  but  not 
a  binding  part  of  the  agreement. 

Clearly,  the  stories  the  Persians  told  themselves  and  others  about  these 
mythic  figures  were  extremely  subtle,  advancing  a  diplomacy  equally 
shrewd  and  remarkably  effective.  In  addition  to  Xerxes's  ambassadors, 
the  Argives  received  representatives  from  Athens,  Sparta,  and  other 
members  of  the  anti-Persian  coalition,  who  urged  them  to  unite  with 
their  Hellenic  brethren  in  the  face  of  a  threat  that  menaced  all  Greeks 

35  Herodotus  6.54:  dx;  5e  6  icapd  Ileoaeov  X&yoq  Uyexai,  afrra;  6  Ilepaeix;  £<bv 
*Aoxripto<;  iyevexo  -mXr|v,  dXk:  ofrc  ol  ll£pa£0<;  jcpoyovor  xovx;  5s  *AKptoioo  yz 
Kaxepai;  6hoXoysovxo;  icax*  oiicntoxTixa  ITspaei  otiSsv,  xooxow;  5s  elvau  icaxd  nep 
~Ekkr\\B<;  Xsyouai,  Alyuimoix^ 
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equally.36  The  Persian  embassy  convinced  them  this  was  not  the  case, 
however,  since  Argos  was  demonstrably  less  menaced  than  others.  In 
part,  this  reflected  the  Persian  construction  of  Argos  as  a  less  Greek  city 
than  Athens  or  Sparta,  given  its  descent  from  Egyptians  on  the  one  hand 
(Acrisius)  and  Assyrians  on  the  other  (Perseus).  In  truly  diplomatic  fash- 
ion, however,  they  never  spelled  this  out  to  the  Argives. 

Accordingly,  Argos  decided  not  to  join  the  anti-Persian  coalition. 
Such  a  stance  might  have  been  intended  (to  be  legible)  as  neutrality,  but 
most  of  the  principals  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  rather  more  than  that.37 
Thus,  in  480  the  Argives  promised  the  Persians  they  would  block  any 
Spartan  advance.38  When  this  was  not  possible,  during  the  crucial  spring 
campaign  of  479,  they  gave  notice  of  the  Spartan  offensive,  permitting 
the  Persians  to  escape  and  prompted  them  to  burn  Athens  before  aban- 
doning the  city.39  Herodotus  also  reports  that  some  Greeks  charged  the 
Argives  with  having  invited  the  Persian  invasion,  hoping  their  new 
friends  would  inflict  a  terrible  defeat  on  their  old  rival,  Sparta.40 

Most  telling,  however,  is  an  episode  that  occurred  c.  448  B.C.E., 
when  Argive  ambassadors  asked  Artaxerxes  (r.  465-24)  "if  the  friend- 
ship they  had  fostered  with  Xerxes  still  held  good,  as  they  wished,  or  if 
he  considered  them  his  enemies."41  At  issue  was  whether  the  alliance 
iphilie)  concluded  in  480  remained  in  force,  which  depended  on  whether 
the  Persian  King  was  satisfied  with  Argive  behavior.  The  answer  was 
reassuring:  "It  seemed  to  King  Artaxerxes  that  it  held  extremely  good 
and  he  considered  no  city  a  better  friend  (philioteren)  than  Argos."42 


36  Herodotus  7.145:  q>povf|CTavxe<;  et  kgx;  £v  xs  yevoixo  to  *EM,nviic6v  Kai  el 
cn)YKuyavT6<;  x<&uxd  7tpf|aCToiev  7tavxe<;,  &q  5eiva>v  sju6vxg)v  6jioiax;  nam  TXkr\ai. 

37  In  Jack  Baker's  words,  "The  Argives  remained  neutral  yet  often  pro-Persian,  thus 
a  malevolent  neutrality  for  the  Greeks  and  a  sympathetic  state  for  Xerxes  that  gravely  cut 
Athens'  communication  by  land  with  Sparta.  The  Greeks  feared  that  the  Argives  would 
open  their  port  in  the  Peloponnesos  for  the  Persian  navy."  The  Persian  Conquest  of  the 
Greeks:  545-450  B.C.  (Konstanz:  Universitatsverlag  Konstanz,  1995),  p.  234.  A.R.  Burn, 
Persia  and  the  Greeks,  op  cit.,  p.  350  goes  further  still  and  takes  it  as  certain  that  the 
Argives  must  have  conferred  gifts  of  earth  and  water  on  Xerxes's  heralds  in  token  of  their 
submission. 

38  Herodotus  9.12. 

39  Ibid.  9.13. 

40  Ibid.  7.152. 

41  Herodotus  7.151 :  e!  apt  £xt  suuivei  gO&Xooai  xf|v  npbq  Efip^nv  cpiXinv  ctuvek- 
epaaavxo,  f[  vout^oiaxo  npbq  afcxou  elvai  noXSuxoi.  For  dating  of  the  incident  to  448 
B.C.E.,  see  How  and  Wells,  Commentary  on  Herodotus,  op  cit.,  ad  loc. 

42  Ibid.:  fiaoiXia  5e  sApxo^£p£sa  uaAaaxa  £nu6vstv  (pdvai,  Kai  ofcSeuiav 
voui^eiv  7t6A.iv  "ApjEoq  (piluoxepnv. 
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i  Beyond  the  battlefields  of  Lade,  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea,  one 

can  perceive  a  different  sort  of  engagement  between  Persians  and  (cer- 
tain) Greeks:  one  that  had  its  agonistic  side,  to  be  sure,  but  which  was  a 
campaign  of  discursive  maneuver,  conducted  through  words,  gestures, 
and  skillful  manipulation  of  mythic  narratives  —  one's  own  and  those  of 
one's  adversary/partner.  To  conduct  negotiations,  of  this  sort  with  any 
hope  of  success  demanded  considerable  knowledge  of  the  myths  through 
which  one's  interlocutors  encoded  their  cultural  ideals  and  constructed 

(  their  identity,  and  it  is  clear  the  Persian  intelligence  corps  supplied  dip- 

lomats with  the  requisite  information.43  Working  from  such  data,  they 
sought  to  speak  with  and  about  their  other,  discussing  the  quality  of  their 
alterity,  perhaps  even  modifying  it  in  the  process,  as  when  Xerxes  sought 
—  with  remarkable  success  —  to  define  the  Argives  and  Persians  as 
kinsmen,  friends,  and  allies. 

IV 

It  is  possible  to  view  the  embassy  to  Argos  as  an  exercise  in  great  power 
opportunism,  prompted  by  geopolitical  calculations  (the  historic  rivalry 
of  Argos  and  Sparta)  and  some  fortuitous,  but  useful  coincidences  of 
phonology  (the  resemblance  between  the  names  'Perseus'  and  'Persia'). 

'  There  is,  however,  one  more  datum  to  be  considered,  which  complicates 

this  picture  by  suggesting  that  principled  motives  may  also  have  been 
involved,  consistent  with  core  tenets  of  the  Mazdaean  religion.  For  it 
appears  that  the  Persians  believed  all  the  troubles  between  Europe  and 

*  Asia  had  their  ultimate  origin  at  Argos.  If  that  is  so,  then  making  peace 

with  the  Argives  might  have  been  construed  as  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
original  state  of  perfection,  prior  to  the  entry  of  evil  in  the  world. 

43  Heleen  Sancisi-Weerdenburg,  "  Yauna  by  the  Sea  and  across  the  Sea,"  in  Irad  Mar- 
lkin,  ed.,  Ancient  Perceptions  of  Greek  Ethnicity  (Washington:  Center  for  Hellenic  Stud- 
ies, 2001)  pp.  335-36,  rightly  compared  Xerxes *s  embassy  to  the  Argives  with  discursive 
strategies  employed  by  earlier  Achaemenian  monarchs.  Her  observations  are  worth  quot- 
ing at  length. 

1  Herodotus' s  repeated  mentioning  of  Perseus  as  the  ancestor  of  their  nation  (654;  7 J  50)  is 

usually  regarded  as  "a  Greek  fiction."  It  is,  however,  remarkably  in  character  with  Per- 
sian performance  elsewhere:  mythical  ancestry  is  a  flexible  system,  as  Darius  himself  prob- 
ably shows  in  his  DB  genealogy  by  constructing  Achaemenes  as  the  founding  father  of  his 
dynasty.  With  some  intelligence  and  some  scrutiny  of  indigenous  traditional  knowledge, 
genealogical  connections  could  be  easily  produced.  This  was  the  best  any  Persian  king 
could  do  to  insert  himself  into  the  Greek  ideological  system.  In  Egypt  a  Persian  king  could 
become  a  Pharoah,  in  Babylon  the  anointed  ofMarduk;  in  Greece,  however,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  become  king  of  the  Hellenes. 
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This  is,  in  fact,  the  very  first  datum  Herodotus  presents  in  his  Histo- 
ries. Having  concluded  his  prologue  by  announcing  that  the  topic  of 
foremost  interest  to  him  is  the  reason  (aitie)  why  the  Greeks  and  Barbar- 
ians went  tQ  war,  he  moves  immediately  to  report  Persian  opinion  on 
this  question.44 

The  Persian  chroniclers  say  that  the  Phoenicians  were  the  cause  of  the 
disagreement.  Having  come  from  the  sea  called  "Red"  to  our  sea,  they 
made  their  home  in  the  land  they  now  inhabit.  Straightaway,  they  began 
putting  out  on  great  sea  voyages  and,  transporting  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
merchandise  to  other  places,  they  came  to  Argos.  At  that  time,  Argos  was 
foremost  in  every  way  among  those  in  the  land  that  is  now  called  Greece. 
And  when  the  Phoenicians  came  to  Argos,  they  set  out  their  goods.  On  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  after  their  arrival,  when  almost  all  had  been  sold,  many 
women  came  to  the  seaside,  including  the  king's  daughter.  Both  Greeks 
and  Persians  say  her  name  was  Io,  daughter  of  Inachus.  These  women 
stood  by  the  stern  of  the  ship,  bargaining  for  merchandise  as  the  spirit 
moved,  while  the  Phoenecians  were  urging  each  other  to  attack  them.  The 
majority  of  the  women  escaped,  but  Io  and  some  others  were  abducted. 
Casting  her  into  the  ship,  they  made  sail  for  Egypt.45 

Notwithstanding  the  privileged  position  Herodotus  assigned  to  this  pas- 
sage and  notwithstanding  its  considerable  richness,  it  has  never  received 
the  attention  it  deserves.46  We  have  already  noted  the  way  it  identifies 
Argos  as  1)  the  primordial  center  of  Greece;  2)  the  site  of  conjunction 


44  On  the  significance  of  the  prologue,  see  Gregory  Nagy,  "Herodotus  the  Logios" 
Arethusa  20  (1987):  175-84. 

45  Herodotus  1.1:  Ilepascov  uiv  vuv  ol  Xbyxox  Oo(vtKa<;  alxioo<;  <paoi  yeveaGai 
xfj<;  5iaq>opfi<;.  xooxovx;  yap  drco  xr\q  9EpoGpfj<;  KaA,eouivT|<;  GaXdaang  drciKouivoix; 
in\  xfjvSe  xf)v  OdXaaaav,  Kal  okfjaavxa^  xoOxov  xdv  x&pov  x6v  Kai  vuv  olKeoom, 
auxtea  vauxtXvnm  uaKpfjai  erci9ea9ai,  dnayiveovxac;  5e  <popxia  Alywcxid  xe  Kai 
'Aaaupia  xfl  xe  aXXy\  eaaniKveeaGai  Kai  5f|  Kai  £<;  "Apyot;.  xd  5e  "Apyoq  xoOxov 
xdv  xpovov  TtpoeTxe  arcaai  xa>v  ev  xfi  vuv  *EM.d5i  KaXeouivfl  x<&pfl.  dTUKopevouc, 
8e  xoix;  <I>olviKa<;  1$  8f|  xd  "Apyot;  xouxo  SiaxiGeaOai  xov  <p6pxov.  7c6n7txr|  5e  f\  2KXfl 
fiuepfl  drc*  f\q  drciKovxo,  e^euTcoXrjuivov  aqn  axeSov  rcdvxcov,  eXGeiv  tni  xf|V 
OdXaaaav  yuvaiKa<;  aXXaq  xe  noXXaq  Kai  5fj  Kai  xou  fiaoiXtoq  Ouyaxepa'  xd  8e  ol 
otfvoua  etvai,  Kaxd  xdmxd  x6  Kai  "EMnvet;  Xeyouca,  louv  xf|v  Tvdxoir  xauxa$ 
axdaa<;  Kaxd  rcpuuvnv  xf\q  vebq  (bveeaGai  xcav  cpopxicov  xcov  a<pi  fjv  Gup6<;  ^d^iaxa' 
Kai  xoix;  OoiviKaq  SiaKeXeuaauevoix;  bp\xr\uai  in9  aoxdq.  xaq  nev  8fj  nXsvvaq  xa>v 
yuvaiKWV  diuxpuyeiv,  xf|v  8e  louv  auv  aUnm  dpTtaaOfivat.  eaPaXouivoix;  8e  1$ 
xf|v  vea  otxecfGai  dutonXeo\na<;  eV  Alywroo. 

46  Earlier  discussions  include  Paavo  Hohti,  "Die  Schuldfrage  der  Perserkriege  in 
Herodots  Geschichtswerk,"  Arctos  10  (1976):  37-48,  Nicholas  Ayo,  "Prologue  and  Epi- 
logue: Mythical  History  in  Herodotus,"  Ramus  13  (1984):  31-47,  James  Redfield, 
"Herodotus  the  Tourist,"  op  cit,  Paul  Cartledge,  "Herodotus  and  'The  Other/"  op  cit, 
Gh.  Ceausescu,  "Un  topos  de  la  literature  antique:  l'£temelle  guerre  entre  TEurope  et 
l'Asie,"  Latomus  50  (1991):  327-41,  and  Hayden  Pellicia,  "Sappho  16,  Gorgias'  Helen, 
and  the  Preface  to  Herodotus*  Histories,"  Yale  Classical  Studies  29  (1992):  63-84. 
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—  and  mediation  —  among  Asia  (Phoenecia,  Assyria),  Africa  (Egypt), 
and  Europe  (Greece);  and  3)  the  point  where  competition,  violence,  and 
hostility  among  these  peoples  first  manifested  itself.  Beyond  this,  the 
story  reworks  mythic  narratives  and  genealogies  that  anticipate  those  we 
have  treated  above,  for  Io  was  commonly  regarded  as  the  ancestress  of 
Belus,  Danaus,  Danae,  Perseus,  and  all  the  rest.47  Her  ethnic  identity  is 
plainly  Argive,  since  her  father  —  Inachus  —  is  nothing  other  than  the 
river  of  Argos.  The  identity  of  her  children,  however,  is  more  problem- 
atic. Ordinarily,  it  is  told  that  Io  was  taken  by  Zeus  himself  and  was 
chased  from  one  continent  to  another  by  Hera.  Ultimately,  she  bore  the 
god's  child,  one  Epaphus,  on  Egyptian  soil.  Within  such  stories,  it  was 
possible  that  Epaphus  —  and  all  those  that  descended  from  him  —  might 
be  defined  as  Argive,  by  virtue  of  their  matrilineal  connections,  or  as 
Egyptians,  by  virtue  of  where  they  were  born.  The  question  had  greatest 
relevance  in  the  case  of  the  Danaides,  who  could  be  interpreted  as  Egyp- 
tian refugees  in  Argos,  or  long-lost  Argives  returning  home  after  genera- 
tions in  diaspora.  The  Persian  variant,  however,  obviates  such  debates 
by  eliminating  Zeus  from  the  story  and  replacing  him  with  the  Phoeni- 
cian captain.  Io's  offspring  are  thus  given  a  patriline  from  which  to  draw 
their  ethnic  identity,  and  one  that  is  emphatically  Asian  (Figure  18.4). 

Also  noteworthy  is  the  precise  sequence  of  events  in  the  Persian  story, 
which  begins  with  the  first  commerce  between  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
which  consists  of  the  peaceful  and  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of 
goods  (or  goods  for  wealth).  After  some  days,  however,  the  conditions 
for  such  exchange  shifted,  as  supply  gave  out  (the  Phoenicians*  store  of 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  goods  being  nearly  exhausted),  while  demand 
continued  to  rise.  As  more  Argive  women  —  also  more  Argive  women 
of  higher  class  and  greater  wealth  —  flocked  to  the  ships,  bids  multi- 
plied, prices  rose,  and  all  present  became  more  excited.  At  this  point,  the 
Phoenician  sailors  hit  on  the  idea  of  taking  not  the  women's  money  or 
goods,  but  the  women  themselves.  What  is  suggested  here  is  the  first 
step  in  the  practice  of  marital,  rather  than  commercial  exchange,  mar- 
riage being  construed  in  patriarchal  fashion  as  the  process  through  which 
one  group  of  males  serve  as  wife-givers  to  another,  thereby  providing 
the  wife-takers  with  the  means  of  biological  reproduction  for  their  fami- 
lies and  ethnoi. 

Should  the  first  such  act  be  the  end  of  the  process,  it  is  a  crime,  of 
course:  abduction  and  rape,  but  also  a  theft  through  which  wife-takers 

47  For  a  summary  of  the  relevant  sources,  see  Gantz,  Early  Greek  Myth,  pp.  198-212. 
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Fig.  18.4  Ethnic  identity  of  the  descendants  of  Io, 
following  the  Persian  variant  reported  in  Herodotus  1.1. 


enrich  themselves  at  the  wife-givers'  expense.  But  should  a  reciprocal 
second  act  follow,  in  which  the  original  wife-givers  receive  women  from 
the  group  to  whom  they  initially  gave  their  daughters  and  sisters  (either 
directly  or  through  the  mediation  of  some  third  group),  then  balance  will 
have  been  reestablished,  along  with  harmony,  mutual  benefit,  mutual 
gratitude,  the  promise  of  future  exchange,  and  also  affinal  relations  of 
kinship.48  Just  this  was  accomplished  in  the  story's  next  episode,  where 
Cretan  sailors  land  in  Tyre  and  carry  off  Europe,  the  daughter  of  the 
Phoenecian  king.  "At  this  point,"  according  to  the  Persians,  "things 
were  equal  between  them,  but  the  Greeks  were  the  cause  of  a  second  act 


48  Claude  L6vi-Strauss,  The  Elementary  Structures  of  Kinship  (Boston:  Beacon  Press, 
1969). 
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of  injustice."49  This  was  Jason's  abduction  of  Medea,  here  taken  to  be 
ancestress  of  the  Medes,  apparently  on  the  basis  of  her  name.50  Europe  had 
now  obtained  two  women  and  given  one  only,  so  Medea's  father  demanded 
reparations  and/or  the  return  of  his  daughter.  Having  received  no  direct 
compensation  for  Io,  the  Greeks  refused  and  the  imbalance  was  corrected 
two  generations  later,  when  Paris  carried  Helen  (whose  name  associated 
her  to  the  Hellenes)  from  Sparta  to  Troy.  And  when  asked,  Paris  refused  to 
pay  compensation,  reminding  the  Greeks  of  their  earlier  refusal.51  In  this, 
he  was  effectively  insisting  that  the  systems  of  commercial  and  marital 
relations  in  which  Europe  and  Asia  were  now  partners  be  kept  separate.  In 
the  one,  goods  were  exchanged  for  goods;  in  the  other,  women  for  women. 
Mixed  systems  involving  bridewealth,  dowry,  reparations,  or  other  arrange- 
ments whereby  it  might  seem  women  were  exchanged  for  goods  were  — 
according  to  this  judgment  of  Paris  —  to  be  forever  rejected. 

There  was,  however,  a  complication,  which  the  Persian  story  disin- 
genuously elides,  but  of  which  Herodotus's  Greek  readers  would  have 
been  acutely  aware.  In  contrast  to  Io,  Europe,  and  Medea,  Helen  was  not 
a  nubile  maiden  ready  to  be  given  —  or  taken  —  in  marriage.  Rather,  she 
already  had  a  husband,  who  was  less  easily  placated  than  Inachus  and  the 
other  girls'  fathers.52  And  so,  just  as  commercial  exchange  produced  mar- 
ital exchange  as  its  almost  organic  extension  and  complement,  so  the 
latter  produced  a  third  related  system  of  transactions  which,  forever  since, 
has  characterized  the  dealings  of  Europe  and  Asia.  For  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  war. 

49  Herodotus  1.2:  xauxa  uev  8f|  Tact  npbq  taa  acpi  ysvEaOai,  5e  xauxa  HXXt\- 
vaq  alxloix;  xf\q  5ei)Tepr|<;  &5tidr|<;  yevsaOai. 

50  Thus,  for  example,  Herodotus  7.62:  "Of  old,  everyone  called  [the  Medes]  *Arioi,f 
but  when  Medea  of  Colchis  was  abducted  from  Athens  to  the  Arioi,  they  changed  their 
name.  The  Medes  themselves  say  this  about  themselves."  EKaXfiOvxo  8e  nakax  jipdg 
rcavxcov  "Apioi,  djriKou6vTi<;  8e  Mr|SEir|<;  xf|<;  Ko^xv5o<;  1%  sA9r|V£G)v  xouc, 
'Apiouc,  xooxouc,  usxEpaXov  Kai  ouxoi  xd  oCvoua.  auxoi  ftspi  acp&cov  &8e  Xzjovgi 
MfjSoi.  The  association  of  Medea,  Medus,  and  the  Medes  appears  already  in  Aeschylus, 
Persians  765  and  goes  back  at  least  to  Hecataeus.  Diodoms  Siculus  4.56.1  records  an 
interesting  variant,  in  which  Medea  bore  Medus  to  none  other  than  Aegeus,  King  of  Athens 
and  father  of  Theseus,  establishing  a  relation  between  Medes  and  Athenians.  Georges, 
Barbarian  Asia  and  the  Greek  Experience,  pp.  67-68,  argues  that  this  mythic  construct 
figured  in  the  Persian  diplomatic  approach  to  Athens  after  Salamis  (Herodotus  8.140)  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  Perseus-genealogy  figured  in  their  approach  to  the  Argives. 

51  Herodotus  1.2-3. 

52  As  noted  by  Mikalson,  Herodotus  and  Religion  in  the  Persian  Wars,  pp.  154-55, 
Herodotus  makes  clear  that  his  sympathies  lie  with  Menelaus  and  the  Greeks,  viewing  the 
destruction  of  Troy  as  divine  retribution  for  Paris' s  violations:  "Great  are  the  retributions 
visited  by  the  gods  on  great  acts  of  injustice"  (2.120).  <&<;  xcov  H£Y&Xtf>v  dSiicrtuaxov 
UEY&Xai  eIctI  Kal  al  xiucopiai  rcapa  xa>v  Gecov. 
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Until  this,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  mutual  abductions,  but  afterward  the 
Greeks  were  greatly  to  blame t  for  they  began  to  attack  Asia  before  the 
Asians  attacked  Greece.  To  abduct  women  is  judged  to  be  an  act  of  unjust 
men,  but  zeal  in  avenging  abducted  women  is  an  act  of  those  who  are 
mindless.  The  wise  care  nothing  for  abducted  women,  for  clearly  these 
women  would  not  have  been  abducted  if  they  had  not  planned  it.  The  Per- 
sians say  that  they  made  no  fuss  about  women  abducted  from  Asia,  but  the 
Greeks,  because  of  a  Spartan  woman,  assembled  a  great  army  and  came  to 
Asia  to  destroy  Priam* s  power.  Ever  since  this,  the  Persians  hold  the 
Greeks  to  be  enemies,  for  they  claim  Asia  and  the  barbarian  nations  dwell- 
ing there  as  their  own,  but  hold  Europe  and  the  Greeks  to  be  separate.53 

The  offensive  gender  politics  of  this  important  text  call  for  extended 
commentary.  That,  however,  is  a  project  unto  itself,  and  here  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  three  points.  First,  this  is  not  an  account  that  any  Per- 
sian source  intended  for  Persian  ears  only,  since  all  the  mythological 
references  are  Greek  and  none  Iranian.  Rather,  it  is  best  understood  as  a 
product  of  intercultural  negotiation:  either  the  speech  of  a  cosmopolitan 
Persian  who  could  use  allusions  capable  of  engaging,  and  perhaps  even 
persuading  a  Greek  audience,  or  that  of  a  Greek  who  could  imagine  the 
way  such  a  Persian  might  have  presented  his  case.  Second,  the  narrative 
line  is  structured  along  two  axes:  one  ethno-geographic,  dividing  Asians 
from  Europeans,  and  one  sexual,  dividing  men  from  women.  Initially 
the  ethno-geographic  axis  describes  a  relation  of  affinity  and  reciproc- 
ity, in  which  equilibrium  was  established  via  exchange  of  women.  Peace 
also  prevailed,  as  Asians  —  men  and  women  alike  —  comported  them- 
selves precisely  as  did  their  Greek  counterparts.  At  this  point  in  the 
story,  difference  appeared  solely  along  the  sexual  axis  and  was  organ- 
ized through  the  action  of  taking,  in  which  men  were  always  the  sub- 
jects and  women  the  objects  of  the  action.  Third,  the  goal  of  the  text  is 
to  explain  how  the  original  state  of  ethno-geographic  affinity  became 
one  of  estrangement,  imbalance,  and  enmity.  At  first  it  makes  Asians 

53  Herodotus  1.4:  Me%pi  jiev  &v  xouxou  dprcaydi;  |io6va<;  slvai  nap*  dM-rjXoav,  t6 
8e  &7t6  xouxoo  "EA,Xr|va$  5f|  \isy(ikxoq  alxloix;  yev£<T0av  rcpoxepoix;  yap  ap£ai 
axpax£6£c6at  Iq  xf|V  'Acirjv  f{  cyiaq  iq  xf|V  EupamTjv.  x6  jiev  vuv  dprcd^Eiv 
yuvaiKa<;  dvSpaw  dSuccov  voui^Etv  Epyov  Etvai,  xo  8e  dprcaaGsicrECDV  aicooSfjv 
iroifjaaaGai  xiucapEsiv  dvofjxcov,  x6  8e  |iT|8£uiav  <&pt|V  exsiv  AprcaoOeiafioov 
dco(pp6v©v  SfjXa  yap  8f|  5xi,  eI  a&xai  ePouXovxo,  ook  av  f|prcd£ovxo.  a<p£a<;  nfiv 
8fi  xobq  £k  xfjq  aA<rii]<;  Xsyoixn  rispaai  dprca£on£V£G)v  xcov  yuvaiKfflv  X6yov  o£>8ev<x 
rcoifjaacGai,  TXkr\va<;  8e  AaK£8ainovtr|<;  eIvekev  yvvaiKbq  axoXov  \iiyav 
auvayEipai  K<xi  gnsixa  lXQ6vxaq  iq  xf|v  'Aaujv  xtw  IIpid|iou  Sovauxv  Kax£A,£iv. 
dttd  xouxou  atsi  f|yf|<iaCTOai  x6  eEXX,rjviK6v  acpicn  slvai  noXe\iiov.  tt\v  yap  *AaiT]v 
tcai  xd  ivoiKEovxa  £8v£a  flapPapa  olicr[iEovxai  oi  rifipaai,  xf|v  8fi  EupamrjV  Kai  x6 
'EM,TiviKdv  fjyr|vxai  KExcoptaGat. 
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(more  precisely,  Phoenicians)  responsible,  but  this  is  only  an  opening 
gambit,  for  the  initial  Asian  offense  is  soon  rectified  and  counterbal- 
anced, so  that  a  much  fuller,  more  definitive  culpability  could  be  assigned 
to  the  Greek  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  who  are  cast  as  the  original  aggressors 
in  the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Against  this  background,  the  Persian  invasions  of  490  and  480-79 
could  be  represented  as  an  attempt  to  avenge  the  sack  of  Troy,  thereby 
righting  an  old  injustice  and  —  in  the  most  audacious  conceit  —  restor- 
ing primordial  harmony,  reciprocity,  and  peace.54  It  is  also  possible  to 
understand  the  diplomatic  mission  to  Argos  as  part  of  this  same  con- 
struction, for  if  war  began  at  Troy,  the  other  forms  of  pre-bellicose  con- 
flict —  specifically,  the  anger,  resentment,  envy,  and  suspicion  associ- 
ated with  inequities  of  exchange  (commercial  or  marital,  intended  or 
accidental,  real  or  imagined)  —  had  their  beginning  at  Argos.  That 
Xerxes  took  special  pains  to  reestablish  good  relations  with  Argos  sug- 
gests a  desire  to  reverse  the  originary  events  through  which  evil  first 
entered  the  world.  And  without  impugning  the  Great  King's  sincerity  or 
that  of  the  Persians  who  circulated  these  stories,  one  might  also  observe 
the  need  of  imperial  powers  to  tell  themselves  and  anyone  who  will  lis- 
ten that  their  motive  for  launching  monstrous  wars  is  their  yearning  for 
perfect  peace. 


54  That  Xerxes  paused  on  his  march  toward  Greece  in  order  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one 
thousand  cattle  at  Troy  (Herodotus,  7.43)  suggests  the  symbolic  and  ideological  impor- 
tance this  site  held  for  him.  Unsympathetic  to  whatever  motives  may  have  prompted  this 
grand  gesture,  Herodotus  describes  it  as  having  been  followed  by  nocturnal  dread  among 
the  Persian  troops,  presumably  a  sign  of  divine  disfavor. 


Chapter  Nineteen 

AESCHYLUS'S  PERSIANS 
AND  THE  CATEGORICAL  OPPOSITION  OF  EAST  AND  WEST* 


I 

A  central  issue  for  any  interpretation  of  Aeschylus'  Persae,  which  was 
given  its  first  production  in  472  B.C.E.  (with  Pericles  as  choregos),  is 
specifying  the  attitude  it  adopts  toward  the  Persians  a  scant  eight  years 
after  Xerxes'  invasion.  For  the  most  part,  opinions  on  this  question  have 
divided  into  two  camps.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  time-honored  per- 
spective of  liberal,  anti-chauvinist  humanism,  which  understands 
Aeschylus  to  have  treated  vanquished  enemies  with  admirable  generos- 
ity, and  to  have  invested  them  with  a  dignity  and  humanity  no  less  than 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  position  taken  by  Gilbert 
Murray,  who  wrote  with  an  eye  toward  the  First  World  War,  while  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  Second. 

[T]he  Persians  are  treated  in  the  heroic  spirit.  They  are  terrible  men;  full  of 
pride,  insatiable  in  their  claims,  and  —  as  was  natural  in  a  practically  mon- 
otheist  nation  —  impious  in  their  neglect  of  the  gods.  But  there  is  no  hatred 
of  them;  no  remotest  suggestion  of  what  we  may  now  call  'war  propaganda*. 
No  Persian  is  in  any  way  base:  none  is  other  than  brave  and  chivalrous.  The 
Elders  are  grave  and  fine;  their  grief  is  respected.  Atossa  is  magnificent;  not 
a  word  escapes  her  that  is  unworthy  of  a  great  Queen.  Darius  is  a  type  of  the 
old  and  good  King,  Father  of  his  people.  Xerxes  himself,  no  doubt,  as  a  con- 
trast to  Darius,  has  been  wild  and  reckless,  but  even  there  the  contrast  is  not 
between  Persian  and  Greek;  only  between  the  Old  King  and  the  Young.  This 
greatness  of  spirit  in  Aeschylus*  treatment  of  the  enemy  is  remarkable.... 
[T]o  read  the  Persae  during  the  Great  War  did  indeed  fill  one  with  some 
shame  at  the  contrast  between  ancient  Hellas  and  modern  Europe.1 

An  earlier  version  of  this  essay  was  published  as  "Death  By  Water:  Strange  Events 
at  the  Strymon  (Persae  492-507)  and  the  Categorical  Opposition  of  East  and  West," 
Classical  Philology  95  (2000):  12-20. 

1  Gilbert  Murray,  Aeschylus:  The  Creator  of  Tragedy  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 
1940),  pp.  127-28.  Murray  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  British  effort  in  both  wars,  and  a 
committed  advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations.  During  the  1930s,  he  was  anti-fascist  and 
anti-communist,  but  entertained  the  idea  that  the  vindictive  policies  and  attitudes  of  the 
victorious  allies  toward  Germany  had  contributed  to  the  worsening  world  situation, 
as  suggested  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1938,  Liberality  and  Civilization  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1938),  p.  28.  More  broadly  on  his  views  during  this  period,  see  Francis  West, 
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For  many  years  this  view  was  close  to  hegemonic,  and  it  still  retains 
numerous  adherents.2  In  recent  decades,  however,  following  some  sugges- 
tive remarks  of  Edward  Said,3  there  are  those  who  have  adopted  a  more 
critical  attitude  toward  the  text  and  the  ethnocentrism  they  believe  it 
evinces.  For  them  the  Persae  is  hardly  a  respectful  portrait  of  a  vanquished 
foe,  but  a  prejudicial  and  deeply  coded  construction  of  the  Asian  as 
'Other/  Edith  Hall,  whose  book  was  published  by  the  same  distinguished 
press  a  half  century  after  Murray's,  has  best  articulated  this  position. 

In  Persae  Aeschylus  was  using  a  powerful  new  range  of  effects  to  character- 
ize  a  foreign  people  and  culture;  his  barbarians  are  simultaneously  anti- 
Greeks  and  anti- Athenians....  The  passages  illustrating  the  use  of  differen- 
tiation are  so  numerous  and  the  effect  so  pervasive  that  it  is  totally  inadequate 
to  describe  them  as  ' eastern  touches',  the  opinion  of  those  who  see  the 
play's  ethical  interest  as  paramount.  The  tragedy  is  not  ornamented  by  ori- 
ental colouring  but  suffused  by  it,  indeed  it  represents  the  first  unmistakable 
file  in  the  archive  of  Orientalism,  the  discourse  by  which  the  European 
imagination  has  dominated  Asia  ever  since  by  conceptualizing  its  inhabit- 
ants as  defeated,  luxurious,  emotional,  cruel,  and  always  as  dangerous.4 

Gilbert  Murray:  A  Life  (New  York:  St.  Martin's,  1984),  pp.  227-31.  Cf.  Richmond  Lat- 
timore,  "Aeschylus  on  the  Defeat  of  Xerxes,"  in  Classical  Studies  in  Honor  of  William 
Abbott  Oldfather  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1943),  pp.  82-93,  for  a  similar, 
highly  influential  view  from  the  same  period. 

2  Thus,  for  example: 

[T]he  conclusion  will  be  that  the  Persae  was  intended  to  be  a  genuine  tragedy,  that  the 
dramatist  has  on  the  whole  been  successful  in  carrying  out  his  intention,  and  that  the  com- 
parative absence  of  patriotic  bias  is  in  keeping  with  the  high  moral  tone  of  the  play...  If  the 
doctrine  is  Greek,  it  takes  no  account  of  national  differences  —  it  concerns  equally  both 
Greek  and  barbarian  (H.D.  Broadhead,  ed.,  The  Persae  of  Aeschylus  [Cambridge:  Univer- 
sity Press,  19601,  p.  xvi). 

[L]a  difaite  perse  revitait  un  caracttre  non  plus  national  mais  humain:  elle  devenait  le 
signe  des  limitations  et  des  devoirs  imposes  d  tout  homme  (Jacqueline  de  Romilly,  ed., 
Eschyle,  Les  Perses  [Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1974],  p.  16). 
Es  kam  darin  nicht  nur  eine  wunderbare  Fairnefi  gegenuber  dem  Feind  zum  Ausdruck, 
vielmehr  hob  Aischylos  damit  die  Leiden  der  Perser  weit  iiber  das  "Nationale"  hinaus  ins 
Allgemein-Menschliche  (Christian  Meier,  Die  politische  Kunst  der  griechischen  Tragodie 
[Munich:  C.H.  Beck,  1988],  p.  91 . 

La  rappresentazione  della  sciagura  vista  dalla  parte  dei  vinti  consentiva  ad  Eschilo  di  sve- 
lare  anche  Valtra  faccia  della  guerra,  al  di  Id  di  sconfitte  e  vittorie.  £  non  solo  i  templi 
incendiati  e  profanati,  le  case  distrutte,  ma  lo  strazio  dei  cadaveri  galleggianti  sul  mare 
tinto  di  sangue,  Vangoscia  dei  super stiti,  la  vana  attesa  delle  madri  e  delle  spose  per  quanti 
non  torneranno  piu  (Luigia  Achillea  Stella,  Eschilo  e  la  cultura  del  suo  tempo  [Alexandria: 
Edizioni  dell'  Orso,  1994],  p.  33). 

3  Edward  Said,  Orientalism  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1978),  pp.  56-7. 

4  Hall,  Inventing  the  Barbarian,  op  cit.  p.  99.  Cf.  George,  Barbarian  Asia  and  the 
Greek  Experience,  op  cit.  p.  86:  "[T]he  Persae  is  a  Schadenfreudestuck  in  which  the 
universe  of  the  Persians  in  the  orchestra  operates  antithetically  to  that  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  tiers  above,  and  contradicts  Hellenic  nature  at  every  point  with  radically  pathological 
human  consequences." 
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Although  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  portraits  of  Atossa,  Darius,  and 
the  Persian  elders  are  both  admirable  and  moving,  considerations  beyond 
the  delineation  of  character  support  Hall's  reading  more  than  that  of 
Murray.  Thus,  the  contrast  of  Greeks  and  Persians  is  repeatedly  brought 
into  alignment  with  other  asymmetric  binaries:  democracy  and  kingship 
(lines  241-42,  762-64);  silver  and  gold  (with  allusions  to  the  theme  of 
oriental  wealth,  luxury,  and  decadence:  cf.  lines  3,  9,  79-80,  159,  163, 
250  for  Persian  gold;  238  for  Greek  silver);  spear  and  bow  (with  a  sub- 
text of  archers*  cowardice,  lines  26,  85-86,  147-149,  239-241,  278,  729, 
926,  1016-1025);  day  and  night  (with  a  subtext  of  Persian  ignorance,  in 
association  with  night,  lines  357,  365,  377,  and  382-84;  cf.  lines  386-87 
for  Greeks  in  association  with  day).  As  Maria  Michaela  Sassi  and  others 
have  observed,  the  tragedy  also  organizes  a  master  contrast  between 
Greek  sophrdsyne  and  Persian  hybris?  Here,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
central  image  of  hybris  is  the  bridge  Xerxes  built  for  his  passage  from 
Asia  to  Europe,  through  which  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  conjoin  two 
continents  and  peoples  the  divine  and  natural  order  meant  to  keep  sharply 
divided  (lines  65-72, 130-32, 721-26, 744-52).  With  this  image  and  all  it 
implies,  the  text  threatens  to  essentialize  the  difference  of  east  and  west, 
Europeans  and  Asians,  which  it  theorizes  as  absolute  and  insuperable. 


n 

In  this  light,  other  verses  of  the  play  acquire  new  significance.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  is  a  speech  that  has  received  less  critical  attention  than  it 
deserves:  the  messenger's  wrenching  account  of  what  befell  the  retreat- 
ing Persians  in  their  attempt  to  quit  Europe  for  Asia. 

We  came  to  Magnesian  land  and  the  country 

of  the  Macedonians,  to  the  ford  ofAxios 

and  the  reedy  marsh  ofBolbe,  and  Mount  Pangaion 

in  Edonian  land.  On  that  night,  God 


5  Maria  Michaela  Sassi,  "I  Barbari,"  in  Mario  Vegetti,  ed.,  //  sapere  degli  antichi 
(Turin:  Boringhieri,  1985),  p.  266.  For  further  patterns  of  contrast  within  the  play,  see 
Meier,  Die  politische  Kunst  der  griechischen  Tragodie,  op  cit.,  pp.  89-90,  Paulette  Ghi- 
ron-Bistagne,  "A  propos  du  «vase  des  Perses»  au  Musee  de  Naples:  une  nouvelle  inter- 
pretation?," Cahiers  du  groupe  interdisciplinaire  du  thiatre  antique  7  (1992/3);  145-58, 
Simon  Goldhill,  "Battle  Narrative  and  Politics  in  Aeschylus*  Persae,"  Journal  of  Hel- 
lenic Studies  108  (1988):  189-93,  Luigi  Belloni,  "I  Persiani  di  Eschilo  tra  Oriente  e  Occi- 
dente,"  Contributi  delV  Istituto  di  Storia  Antica  dell1  Universita  del  Sacro  Cuore  12 
(1986):  68-83,  and  Jacques  Peron,  "Rialite'  et  au-dela  dans  ies  Perses  d'Eschyle," 
BulUtin  de  VAssociation  Guillaume  Budi  (1982):  3-40. 
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aroused  winter  out  of  season,  completely  freezing 

the  stream  of  holy  Strymon.  And  anyone  who  previously 

had  not  honored  the  gods  at  all  prayed  then 

with  fervent  entreaties,  prostrating  himself  to  heaven  and  earth. 

And  when  the  army  stopped  its  many  invocations 

of  the  godst  it  passed  through  the  ice-congealed  ford. 

Whoever  among  us  started  before  the  god's  rays 

were  spread  out,  he  attained  safety. 

But  when  the  bright  orb  of  the  sun,  burning  with  its  rays, 

reached  the  middle  of  the  ford,  heating  it  with  flame, 

men  sank,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  fortunate  was  he 

whose  breath  of  life  was  severed  most  swiftly.6 

Most  commentators  on  this  passage  are  in  agreement  that  the  events 
it  describes  —  a  fast,  hard  freeze  and  an  equally  sudden,  catastrophic 
thaw  —  are  physically  impossible.7  This  is  particularly  so  given  that  the 
time  in  question  was  well  before  winter:  late  October  or  early  November 
at  the  latest.8  Moreover,  according  to  Herodotus,  Xerxes  constructed  a 
bridge  across  the  Strymon  during  his  advance:  presumably  this  would 

6  Aeschylus,  Persae  492-507. 

MayvnxiKfiv  8£  yaTav  £<;  xs  MaKe56vcov 
X<bpav  &<piK6uea9\  in9  'A^ioo  rc6pov, 
B6X.pr|<;  9*  SXetov  86  vaica,  ndyyai6v  x'  6poc,, 
HScDvaS'  alav*  vukxI  5'  £v  xauxrj  9eoc, 
Xeiuew'  aoopov  <Lpae,  nfjyvuorv  8£  rcav 
££80pov  dyvoC  2xpuu6vo<;.  9eoi)<;  8£  xi<; 
x6  Ttpiv  voui^cov  o()8auou  x6x*  rfi%exo 
Xixatai,  yaiav  otipav6v  xe  ttpooKUvdw. 
tml  8£  noXKh  9eoKXuxcov  Srcauaaxo 
oxpaxoc,,  nepp  Kpt)axaXX,07cfjya  8i&  rcopov 
X&oxic,  u£v  fjuwv  npiv  <nce8ao9fjvai  9eou 
AkxTvoc,  <bpuf|9Ti,  aeaoxyuivoc;  xupeT. 
(pX^ycov  yhp  abyalq  Xa\inp6<;  f\X\ov  kukXo<; 
ueaov  nopov  8it\ke,  9epumvcov  (pkoyi* 
Kinxov  8'  ^7t'  dM-fjA-oicnv'  rjuxtixei  86  xoi 
Saxi<;  xdxiaxa  itveuu'  dneppn^ev  (3ioo. 

7  Thus,  for  example,  Broadhead,  op  cit.,  p.  138,  Luigi  Belloni,  ed.  and  trans.,  Eschilo. 
I  Persiani  (Milano:  Pubblicazioni  della  Universita  Cattolica  del  Sacro  Cuore,  1988), 
p.  168,  Louis  Roussel,  ed.  and  trans.,  Eschyle,  Les  Perses  (Montpellier:  Presses  universi- 
taires  de  France,  1960),  pp.  203  and  206.  An  exception  is  HJ.  Rose,  who  maintained  "the 
strangeness  of  the  whole  affair  is,  to  me,  a  strong  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  true" 
A  Commentary  on  the  Surviving  Plays  of  Aeschylus,  Verhandelingen  der  Koninglike 
Nederlandse  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen,  Afdeeling  Letterkunde  64/1-2  (Amsterdam: 
1957)  1:  161. 

8  Calculation  of  the  date  follows  from  three  facts;  a)  the  battle  of  Salamis  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  Boedromion  (August-September);  b)  Xerxes'  army  covered  the  distance 
from  Thessaly  to  the  Hellespont  in  forty  five  days  (Herodotus  7.114);  c)  the  Strymon 
stands  approximately  halfway  along  this  journey. 
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have  remained  available  to  his  retreating  troops.9  Accordingly,  most  schol- 
ars have  been  inclined  to  accept  N.M.  HorsfalTs  view  that  the  scene  is  a 
Active  invention,  the  anomalies  of  which  are  meant  to  suggest  divine  inter- 
vention and  help  emplot  the  debacle  as  retribution  for  Xerxes'  hybrisP 

All  this  is  well  and  good,  but  it  does  not  motivate  the  precise  details 
of  the  passage,  understanding  of  which  helps  sort  out  the  ethnographic 
politics  of  the  Persae  and  sheds  light  on  the  emergence  of  Greek  theories 
concerning  the  opposed  elementary  qualities  hot/cold,  wet/dry,  and  the 
like.  Let  us  begin  by  noting  the  precise  location  of  the  Strymon  or,  as  it 
is  known  today,  the  Struma.  Regularly  associated  with  the  cold  north 
wind11  and  known  for  its  heavy  ice  in  winter,12  the  Strymon  flows  north 
to  south,  dividing  Thrace  from  Macedonia.13  According  to  Aeschylus,  it 
was  a  holy  river14  that  marked  the  easternmost  limit  of  Pelasgus'  realm,15 
a  border  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Hellespont  itself. 

m 

These  relations  help  us  understand  the  organizing  logic  of  the  marvel  the 
play  locates  at  the  Strymon.  There,  at  dawn  —  the  time  that  mediates 
day  and  night  —  two  opposite  entities  are  said  to  have  encountered  one 
another:  ice,  in  the  form  of  the  congealed  river,  and  fire,  in  the  form  of 
the  sun's  rays.  Although  the  text  embeds  its  analysis  in  a  "science  of  the 
concrete,"  it  is  easy  enough  to  recode  this  opposition  in  abstract  terms, 
as  later  philosophers  would  do,  but  for  this  we  must  understand  how 
Greeks  theorized  fire  and  ice.  Fire  is  easy:  it  was  the  hot/dry  element 
par  excellence.  Ice,  however,  was  much  less  frequently  discussed  and 
does  not  appear  in  conventional  lists  of  the  four  elements,  where  water 

9  Herodotus  7.24  and  7.113-14.  The  latter  passage  also  describes  how  Xerxes  offered 
sacrifices  of  white  horses  and  nine  human  victims  as  charms  (pharmakeusantes)  to  help 
him  pass  the  river.  By  contrast,  the  hasty  (if  fervent)  prayers  of  the  retreating  Persians 
must  have  seemed  woefully  inadequate. 

10  N.M.  Horsfall,  "Aeschylus  and  the  Strymon,"  Hermes  102  (1974):  503-5. 

11  Herodotus  8.118,  Callimachus,  Hymn  4.26,  Ovid,  Tristia  5.3.21-22,  Stephanus  Byz- 
antinus,  ad  loc. 

12  Aelian,  On  Animals  14.26;  cf.  ibid.  6.24  and  Plutarch,  De  Primo  Frigido  949d, 
where  barbarians '  caution  in  crossing  frozen  rivers  is  described,  as  is  their  use  of  foxes 
—  the  craftiest  of  animals  —  to  test  them. 

13  Thus  Strabo  7.7.4  and  the  scholia  to  Persae  497.  Philip  of  Macedon  later  relocated 
this  border  to  the  Nestus,  thereby  increasing  Macedonian  territory. 

14  He  twice  calls  the  Strymon  hagnos,  at  Persae  497  and  Supplices  254-55.  Cf.  Hes- 
iod,  Theogony  339,  which  makes  the  Strymon  a  son  of  Okeanos  and  Tethys  and  one  of 
the  world's  great  rivers. 

15  Supplices  254-59. 
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figures  as  the  opposite  of  fire,  being  cold/moist.16  When  ice  does  receive 
critical  attention,  however,  it  is  treated  as  a  modification  of  water  pro- 
duced by  additional  cold.  "Ice  is  frozen  water,"  Aristotle  opined,  "its 
cause  is...  total  failure  of  heat").17  Ice  differs  from  water,  then,  in  taking 
a  solid,  rather  than  a  liquid  form;  otherwise,  it  shares  the  properties  of 
water.  Like  water,  it  is  incombustible,  due  to  the  moisture  in  it18  and  it 
solidifies  under  the  influence  of  cold,  as  do  other  substances  composed 
of  water,  like  snow,  hail,  and  frost.19  In  fact,  it  is  the  predominance  of 
water  in  certain  forms  of  matter  —  not  only  ice,  but  metals,  for  instance 
—  that  gives  them  their  ability  to  solidify  and  to  melt,  while  in  matter 
where  elements  other  than  water  predominate,  freezing  and  melting  do 
not  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  honey  (which  Aristotle  took  to  be  primarily 
made  up  of  earth)  or  quicksilver  (primarily  air).20 

Some  of  these  ideas  Aristotle  took  from  Plato,  who  posited  two  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  element  water:  the  fluid  (to  hygron)  and  the  solid-but- 
meltable  (to  khytori),  the  latter  of  which  included  ice  and  metals.  The 
former  subcategory  encompassed  liquid  forms  of  water,  which  owed 
their  mobility  to  the  fact  that  their  composite  particles  are  small  and 
uneven,  thus  ever  shifting;  the  latter  grouping  included  solid  forms, 
whose  stability  derived  from  their  larger  and  more  regular  particles. 
When  fire  enters  such  forms  of  water,  however,  it  disrupts  their  parti- 
cles, sets  them  in  motion,  and  causes  them  to  melt.21  Beyond  this,  Plato 

16  See  the  classic  discussion  of  G.E.R.  Lloyd,  Polarity  and  Analogy:  Two  Types  of 
Argumentation  in  Early  Greek  Thought  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1966; 
reprint  ed.,  Bristol  Classical  Press,  1987),  idem,  "The  Hot  and  the  Cold,  the  Dry  and  the 
Wet  in  Greek  Philosophy,"  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  84  (1964):  92-106. 

17  Posterior  Analytics  95al7-19:  ctfuov...  £kA.si\|/i<;  Gepjaoo  rcavxekf|<;. 

18  Meteorologica  387a21-22:  ocva  8e  r\  laxupoxepav,  oiov  KpoaxaMoc; 
Kai  xd  a<p6Spa  /taopa,  arauaxa. 

19  Meteorologica  388M1:  Tdiv  5s  auveaxfDxoov  oaa  uiv  7C£7ir|Y8V  hno  \}/oxpoi>, 
u8axo<;,  oiov  KpuaxaAAoc,,  %\<bvy  %akal>a,  ndxviy 

20  Meteorologica  385a32-b5:  xd  8e  Gepnou  axspfjaei  bub  GepnoG  xrjKexai,  oiov 
KpuaxaXtax;,  |i6A,op8o<;,  %oXk6<;.  rcoia  |iev  ouv  nr]Kia  Kai  xrjKxd,  etprjxai,  Kai  rcoia 
axi^Kxa.  ajrr|Kxa  8e  Saa  \ir\  frypoxrjxa  65ax68t|,  |IT|5€  S8axo<;  £ctxiv,  dXka  nXtov 
Gepnoo  Kai  yr\(;,  oiov  \ieXi  Kai  yXevKoq  (Sarcep  £eovxa  yap  £axw),  Kat  oaa  u5axo<; 
[isv  exel>  Eaxiv  Se  nXiov  &epo<;,  Sarcsp  x6  IXaiov  Kai  6  apyupoc,  6  x^xoq,  Kai  el  xt 
yXiaxpov,  oiov  <7uxxa  Kai  l£6<;. 

21  Timaeus  58de:  xd  Se  uSaxo;  Stxfi  ^v  «P®^ov,  xo  uiv  fjypov,  xo  Se  %mov  yivoq 
afcxou.  xo  |^ev  ouv  fcypov  8id  xo  fiex&xov  elvai  xcov  yevcav  xcov  uSaxoq,  oca  ajxiKpd, 
dviaov  6vxcov,  Kivnxov  auxo  xe  KaG*  a&xd  Kai  i>nf  aXXov  8td  xf)V  dvwuakoxrixa  Kai 
xfjv  xou  axfmaxo<;  ISeav  yeyove*  xo  8'  £k  ueydXcov  Kai  6uaXtov  cxaain&xepov  ^ev 
eKeivou  Kai  Papu  nem\y6<;  fmo  6naX6xr|x6<;  £axiv,  bnb  Se  wopoq  etmovxoc,  Kai 
5iaX6ovxo<;  aux6  xfjv  6naA,6xnxa  <d7ioPdXA.ei,  xauxrjv  5e>  drcoXeaav  |iexiaxel 
\iaXXov  Kivfjaeax;. . . 
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suggested  that  the  fluid  forms  of  water  have  some  portion  of  fire  mixed 
in  them.  When  these  admixtures  of  fire  and  air  are  removed  from  (fluid) 
water,  it  becomes  compressed,  assuming  its  solid-but-meltable  forms.22 
Similar  ideas  recur  in  a  number  of  later  authors,23  but  explicit  discus- 
sions of  ice  are  hard  to  find  in  the  surviving  fragments  of  the  Presocrat- 
ics.  Closest,  perhaps,  are  several  suggestive  snippets  from  Anaxagoras, 
which  permit  one  to  imagine  how  he  might  have  theorized  ice.  The  first 
two  make  clear  that  he,  like  Plato,  would  have  posited  varying  admix- 
tures of  fire  in  water,  a  move  that  would  have  allowed  explanation  of 
freezing  and  melting. 

There  is  a  portion  of  everything  in  everything,  with  the  exception  of  mind, 
and  in  some  things  there  is  also  mind.24 

The  things  in  this  one  cosmos  are  not  separated  from  one  another,  nor  cut 
apart  with  an  axe  —  neither  the  hot  from  the  cold,  nor  the  cold  from  the  hot25 

A  third  fragment  shows  that  Anaxagoras  worked  with  a  system  of  four 
fundamental  oppositions:  hot/cold  and  moist/dry,  to  which  he  added 
dense/rarefied  and  light/dark.  The  passage  offers  analyses  of  the  ele- 
ments earth  and  aither  following  this  schema,  from  which  it  is  easy  to 
extrapolate  similar  analyses  of  fire  (hot/dry/rarefied/light),  water  (cold/ 
moist/rarefied/light)  and  ice  (cold/moist/dense/light). 

The  dense  and  the  moist  and  the  cold  and  the  dark  assembled  here,  where 
now  there  is  earth;  the  rarefied  and  the  hot  and  the  dry  and  the  bright  went 
out  to  the  further  part  of  the  aither.26 

Finally,  in  a  passage  that  treats  questions  of  cosmogony,  one  finds  a 
phrase  that  shows  Anaxagoras  understood  cold  to  have  the  capacity  to 

22  Timaeus  59de:  To  nvpx  ueuvyuevov  &8<op,  6<rov  Xenzbv  bypov  xe  8id  xrjv  kw- 
t|ctiv  kclI  tfjv  6S6v  f\v  KiAiv8ou|xevov  lid  yr\q  6ypov  Aiyexat,  \iakaK6v  xe  au  xcp  xaq 
p&asi<;  fjxxov  £Spaiou<;  oCaaq  r\  xa<;  yf\q  OTietKeiv,  xouxo  6xav  nvpoq  drcoxroptaGev 
dspo<;  xs  uovcoGfj,  yeyove  uiv  6uaMxepov,  ^uvecoaxai  8e  (md  x<dv  s^iovxgov  el<; 
a6xo,  nayiv  xe  ooxoo  x6  \ikv  bnkp  yr\q  \i6Xwxa  rca06v  xauxa  xaXa^a,  xo  8'  tni  yr\q 
KpuaxaM,o<;...  xd  8*  in\  yf\q  fy>\inaysv,  Ik  Spoaou  yev6|xevov,  Tcd^vrj  Xeyexai. 

23  Most  notably  Epicurus,  as  reported  by  Diogenes  Laertius  10.109,  Pseudo- Aristotle, 
De  Mundo  394a25,  and  Plutarch,  De  Prima  Frigido  949b. 

24  Anaxagoras,  Fragment  46B11  (Diels-Kranz):  £v  rcavxi  rcavxdq,  uxnpa  eveaxi 
nkx\v  vou,  gaxiv  oicn,  8e  icai  voi5<;  evi. 

25  Anaxagoras,  Fragment  46B8  (DK):  06  Kexcbpiaxat  dXXrjtaov  xd  Iv  xa>  Ivi  k6<j\u$ 
o&Se  drcoKeKorcxai  mXiKZi  oflxe  xd  6epux>v  drcd  xoo  \|/uxpoo  oCxe  xo  yuxpov  drco 
xou  Gepuou. 

26  Anaxagoras,  Fragment  46B15  (DK):  xo  uev  tcukvov  Kai  <xo>  Stepov  Kai  xo 
\|n>xp6v  Kai  xo  £o<pepdv  £vGd8e  auvexcopnaev,  evGa  vGV  <f|  yf\>,  xo  8e  dpai6v  Kai 
x6  Gepudv  Kai  xo  ^Tjpdv  <Kai  x6  Xa\inp6v>  ££ex6priaev  e\q  xd  rcpoaco  xou  aiGspoq. 
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cause  matter  to  solidify  and  become  more  dense:  "From  earth,  stones 
are  solidified  by  the  cold."27  If  stones  thus  originate  from  the  action  of 
cold  on  earth,  what  then  of  cold  on  water?  The  answer  is  obvious. 

Returning  to  the  Strymon  passage  of  Aeschylus'  Persae,  we  can  now 
see  that  the  text  establishes  the  Persians  as  a  people  of  the  east,  whose 
lives  and  well-being  in  the  moment  of  their  retreat  depended  on  the  night 
and  the  ice,  but  who  found  themselves  trapped  in  the  west,  where  their 
lives  were  threatened  —  and  ultimately  taken  —  not  by  human  enemies, 
but  by  elements  and  qualities  constituted  as  their  natural  antitheses:  day 
and  fire.  Although  the  Greeks  are  not  mentioned  in  this  passage,  the 
system  of  oppositions  it  organizes  invites  one  to  set  them  in  polar  con- 
trast to  the  Persians  (Figure  19.1). 

Persians  :  [Greeks] 

East  :  West 

Night  :  Day 

Cold/dark  :  Hot/bright 

Ice  :  Fire 

Cold/moist/dense  :  Hot/dry/rarefied 

Fig.  19.1  Correlated  binary  oppositions  in  Persae  492-507. 

The  analysis  worked  out  in  this  passage  is  reminiscent  of  that  advan- 
ced in  the  Hippocratic  treatise  On  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places,  which  is 
difficult  to  date,  but  is  usually  thought  to  have  followed  the  Persae  by  at 
least  some  decades.28  This  text  has  survived  only  in  truncated  form. 

27  Anaxagoras,  Fragment  46B16  (DK):  Ik  St  ir\c,  yr\<;  AiGoi  o^Trrjyvuviai  bno  xou 
\|/i>Xpoo. 

28  On  the  nature  and  importance  of  this  text,  see  Charlotte  Triebel-Schubert,  "Anthro- 
pologic und  Norm:  der  Skythenabschnitt  in  der  hippokratischen  Schrift  Uber  die 
Umwelt,"  Medizin-historisches  Journal  25  (1990):  90-103,  Lincoln,  Death,  War,  and 
Sacrifice,  pp.  198-208,  Maria  Michela  Sassi,  La  Scienza  delV  uomo  nella  Grecia  antica 
(Turin:  Boringheri,  1988),  pp.  99-104,  Claude  Calame,  "Environnement  et  nature 
huraaine.  Le  racisme  bien  tempore*  d'Hippocrate,"  in  Sciences  et  racisme  (Lausanne: 
Payot,  1986),  pp.  75-99,  Alain  Ballabriga,  "Les  eunuques  scythes  et  leurs  femmes.  Steri- 
lity des  femmes  et  impuissance  des  hommes  en  Scythie  selon  le  traite*  hippocratique  des 
airs"  Metis  1  (1986):  121-39,  Jouanna,  "Les  causes  de  la  deTaite  des  Barbares  chez 
Eschyle,  Herodote  et  Hippocrate,"  op  cit.,  and  Backhaus,  "Der  Hellenen-Barbaren- 
Gegensatz  und  die  hippokratische  Schrift  Peri  aeron  hydaton  topon"  op  cit.  Edith  Hall, 
ed.  and  trans.  Aeschylus,  Persians  (Warminster,  Eng.:  Aris  &  Phillips,  1996),  p.  144  has 
discussed  the  Strymon  scene  in  connection  with  the  ethnography  and  physiology  of  this 
Hippocratic  text. 
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Thankfully,  its  theoretical  sections  are  relatively  intact,  which  developed 
a  unified  theory  of  geography,  climate,  physiology,  and  character  (chap- 
ters 1-11,  23-24).  Here,  the  key  variables  hot/cold  and  moist/dry  were 
understood  to  co-vary  with  points  of  the  compass  and  their  interaction 
had  profound  effects  on  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  populations  exposed 
to  these  qualities  over  long  periods  of  time.  Two  examples  were  to  fol- 
low: Libyans,  representing  the  south,  and  Scythians,  doing  similar  ser- 
vice for  the  north.  The  text  has  a  large  lacuna,  however,  and  only  the 
latter  discussion  survives,  which  treats  the  Scythians  as  so  influenced  by 
their  cold,  moist  climate  that  they  are  weak,  flabby  and  —  in  a  word  — 
phlegmatic.  From  what  remains,  it  is  clear  that  the  Libyans  were  con- 
strued as  precisely  the  reverse:  hot,  dry  and  bilious. 

Like  the  Hippocratic  treatise,  the  Strymon  passage  of  the  Persae  the- 
matizes  ethnographic  difference  through  a  patterned  contrast  between 
paired  elementary  qualities.  It  is  possible  to  pursue  the  analysis  by  cod- 
ing these  contrasts  as  marked  and  unmarked  categories,  with  the  mark 
reflecting  the  presence  of  heat  and  moisture  (qualities  normally  associ- 
ated with  the  capacity  to  sustain  life).29  In  this  regard,  Persae  initially 
codes  Greeks  and  Persians  as  symmetric  opposites:  The  Greeks,  associ- 
ated with  the  sun,  are  thus  hot/dry  (+/-),  while  the  Persians,  associated 
with  the  ice,  are  (super-)cold/moist  (-/+).  Events  at  the  Strymon  com- 
plete the  process  of  elevating  Greeks  over  Persians,  and  do  so  in  con- 
clusive fashion.  Thus,  the  life  of  the  Greeks  is  sustained  by  earth,  the 
hot/moist  element  (+/+),  and  also  by  water  (-/+),  while  the  latter  element 
—  in  the  form  of  the  thawed  river  —  brings  death  to  the  hapless 
Persians. 

Several  important  differences  should  be  noted  between  Persae  and 
the  Hippocratic  On  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places.  Where  the  ethnographic 
focus  of  the  former  falls  along  an  east-west  axis,  the  orientation  of 
the  latter  is  decidedly  north-south.  The  two  texts  also  differ  in  the  way 
they  organize  their  constituent  elements,  for  all  that  they  do  this  toward 
similar  ends.  Thus,  the  Persae  begins  with  a  symmetric  opposition 
between  Greeks  and  Persians,  which  it  modifies  in  ways  preferential  to 

29  Here,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Anaxagoras  used  an  unusual  term  —  to 
dieron  —  to  denote  the  moist  (Fragments  46B4,  46B12,  and  46B15).  In  adjectival  form 
from  Homer  on,  this  moisture  characterized  a  vital,  living  being  201:  dvf)p  Siepoq 
ppoxoc;).  Aeschylus,  Eumenides  263,  has  the  Furies  use  the  same  term  with  reference  to 
Clytemnestra's  spilt  blood.  See  Pierre  Chantraine,  Dictionnaire  etymologique  de  la 
langue  grecque  1:  281  and  Richard  Onians,  The  Origins  of  European  Thought  (Cam- 
bridge: University  Press,  1951),  pp.  254-56. 
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the  Greeks,  who  end  up  being  favored  by  both  fire  and  water.  For  its 
part,  the  Hippocratic  treatise  also  begins  with  a  symmetric  opposition, 
but  here  Libyans  and  Scythians  establish  the  terms  of  a  comparison  in 
which  both  the  initial  terms  are  equally  devalued.  Greeks  enter  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  discussion  as  the  mediating  third  entity  —  associated  with 
the  center,  rather  than  any  of  the  cardinal  points  —  whose  perfect  mod- 
eration is  contrasted  with  the  excesses  and  failings  of  north  and  south 
alike. 

The  differences  between  the  details  of  the  two  texts  are  sufficient 
to  make  it  unlikely  that  either  one  depends  on  the  other  in  any  direct 
fashion.  Still,  their  strong  family  resemblances  suggest  they  partici- 
pated in  a  common  discourse,  which  organized  different  peoples  on  geo- 
graphic axes  (north/south,  east/west,  center/quarters)  and  thematized 
their  differences  via  concrete  images  of  opposite  qualities  (hot/cold, 
moist/dry,  light/dark,  and  rarefied/dense)  in  such  a  fashion  that  Greek 
preeminence  was  ultimately  asserted.  The  result  was  a  highly  prejudi- 
cial, hellenocentric  ethnography-cwm-physiology.  On  the  strength  of 
Persae  492-507,  it  appears  this  discourse  was  already  emergent  in 
the  470s. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter,  and  perhaps  impossible  under 
any  circumstances,  to  recover  the  origins  of  this  discourse  in  absolute 
fashion.  Still,  it  seems  likely  that  Anaxagoras  played  an  important  role. 
Ever  since  Anaximander,  concrete  entities  like  fire  and  mist,  where  the 
opposites  were  implicit,  had  figured  in  cosmologic  discussions.  Anax- 
agoras, however,  first  articulated  hot/cold  and  moist/dry  as  abstract  qual- 
ities and  gave  them  a  salient  position  in  his  theories.30  Arriving  in  Ath- 
ens immediately  after  Xerxes'  invasion  (480/79,  according  to  Kirk  and 
Raven),31  he  quickly  made  contact  with  the  circle  of  Pericles,  where  he 
met  and  influenced  Aeschylus.32  Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  regard 
is  a  fragment  where  the  latter  described  the  flooding  of  the  Nile  as 
the  product  of  dialectic  interaction  between  entities  opposed  in  their 
elemental  qualities:  hot/dry  and  cold/moist. 


30  Lloyd,  "The  Hot  and  the  Cold,  the  Dry  and  the  Wet,"  op  cit.,  esp.  pp.  92  and 
95«100.  See  esp.  Fragments  46B4,  46B12,  and  46B15  (DK). 

31  G.S.  Kirk,  J.E.  Raven,  and  M.  Schofield,  The  Presocratic  Philosophers,  2d  ed. 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1983),  pp.  353-54. 

32  For  the  fuUest  discussion,  see  Wolfgang  Rosier,  Reflexe  vorsokratischen  Denkens 
bei  Aischylos  (Meisenheim  am  Glan:  Anton  Hain,  1970),  pp.  56-87. 
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...Moreover,  the  fire-eyed  sun,  having  shone  forth  flame, 

Melts  the  mountain  snow,  and  all  flourishing 

Egypt,  swelling  her  holy  stream, 

Brings  forth  Demeter's  life-bearing  grain?3 

As  Wolfgang  Rosier  has  demonstrated,  this  fragment  reflects  Anax- 
agoras'  views  on  the  Nile,  which  are  attested  in  numerous  sources.34 
Following  the  philosopher,  Aeschylus  here  integrated  cosmology,  clima- 
tology, and  hydrology,  but  in  the  Strymon  passage  of  the  Persae,  he 
went  further  still,  subtly  working  ethnology  into  the  mix.  As  I  hope  to 
have  shown,  the  results  of  that  innovation  were  highly  consequential,  for 
in  the  moment  that  he  introduced  the  idea  that  an  elemental  difference 
divided  peoples,  so  also  did  he  naturalize  the  supremacy  of  the  west  over 
its  Oriental  other. 


33  Aeschylus,  Fragment  293  (Nauck): 

...  ev  8*  f\X\o<;  ni)pond<;  £icA£u\pa<;  <pA,6ya 
if|icei  nETpaiav  %i6va;  reaaa  5*  e£)0aMi<; 
AXy^nzoq  Ayvou  v&uaxoc,  TtX/npouuevn 
q>Ep£aPiov  A^unxpos  dvreMei  <rt&xov. 

34  See,  inter  alia,  Diodorus  Siculus  1.38.4-5,  Aetius  4.1.3,  Seneca,  Naturales  Quaes- 
tiones  4.2.17,  Joannes  Lydus,  De  Mensibus  4.107,  Hippolytus  1.8.5,  and  the  Scholium 
to  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  4.269  and  the  discussion  of  Rosier,  Reflexe  vorsokratischen 
Denkens  bei  Aischylos,  pp.  59-60. 
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For  the  most  part,  Greek  authors  were  favorably  impressed  by  the  educa- 
tion Persians  provided  for  their  children  or,  more  precisely,  for  young 
males  of  aristocratic  status.1  In  the  earliest  and  most  famous  account, 
Herodotus  summarized  the  Persian  curriculum  with  a  tone  of  respect, 
although  not  without  a  hidden  barb  (as  we  will  ultimately  see):  "They 
educate  children  from  five  years  until  they  are  twenty  years  old  in  three 
things  only:  to  ride  a  horse,  to  shoot  a  bow,  and  to  tell  the  truth."2  Three 
other  descriptions  of  Persian  pedagogical  practice  and  two  elegies  cele- 
brating men  who  fulfilled  its  ideals  confirm  the  Herodotean  account  in 
its  general  lines  and  structure,  while  differing  on  some  details. 

1  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1.9.3  states  that  the  sons  of  noble  Persians  were  educated  at  the 
king's  court,  but  Cyropaedia  1.2.15  gives  a  more  nuanced  picture,  detailing  the  way  that 
education  helped  secure  the  reproduction  of  noble  status  and  privilege. 

The  Persians  say  they  are  120,000  in  number,  and  by  law  none  of  them  is  excluded  from 
honors  and  positions  of  power.  All  Persians  can  send  their  sons  to  the  common  schools  of 
justice,  but  those  who  are  able  to  rear  their  sons  without  working  do  this,  and  those  who  are 
not  able  do  not  Those  educated  by  the  common  teachers  advance  to  pass  their  youth  in  the 
status  of  adolescents,  and  those  who  have  not  completed  this  education  do  not.  Those  who 
have  fulfilled  the  status  of  adolescents  according  to  custom,  they  advance  to  the  status  of 
mature  men,  who  assemble  to  share  all  honors  and  magistracies. . . 

Xiyovxax  \itv  yap  IlSpaai  du<pl  xd<;  5co5eica  uupidSac,  elvar  xoOxgdv  8'  o68ei<; 
duiekr\kaxa\  vdjicp  xiucdv  icai  dpx&v,  &A.X'  g^eaxi  naai  Ilspaai<;  ntiuzeiv  xouc,  eauxcov 
rcaTSac,  el<;  xd  Koivd  xfjq  8iKaiooi3vri<;  8i8aaica^eTa.  &\X'  ot  u^v  Suvduevoi  xp£<peiv 
xoix;  itaT8a<;  dpyouvxa*;  7t£unouoiv,  ol  8e  |xf|  Suvduevoi  oh  fce|ircoixnv.  ot  8a  av 
rcai8£O0GKTi  napd  xoi<;  8t|uooHoic,  8i8aoTcdA.oic,,  ££eoxtv  abxoiq  Iv  tote,  £<pf|(}oi<; 
veavtoxeuonai,  xoi<;  8e  uf|  SianaiSeuGTmv  oCxox;  ouk  e^saxw.  ot  8'  av  au  ev  xoi<; 
ScpflPoic,  SiatEAiacDCTi  id  v6uxua  noiouvcec,,  ££eaxi  xouxok;  et<;  xoix;  xsXeioix;  avSpaq 
oDvaA,i£e<rnai  Kai  dpx&v  Kai  xiucov  \iext%siv... 

As  Pierre  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse*  p.  339  observed,  this  means  that  in  addi- 
tion to  its  manifest  function  of  transmitting  culturally  valorized  knowledge  and  preparing 
youths  for  adult  responsibilities,  the  Persian  educational  system  also  had  the  latent  func- 
tion of  reproducing  the  privilege  and  social  dominance  of  the  nobility,  here  represented  as 
the  only  ones  who  could  afford  the  theoretically  open  schooling  which  was  the  necessary 
condition  for  their  sons'  advancement  to  positions  of  power. 

2  Herodotus  1.136:.  rcaiSeuoixn  8e  xoix;  rcatSaq  &rcd  fcevxaexso*;  dp^d^evot  uexpi 
ElKocaETeoc;  xpia  uouva,  inrceueiv  Kai  xo^eoeiv  Kai  dXrjGi^eaOai. 
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Thus,  on  the  simple  matter  of  chronology,  Strabo  agreed  that  formal 
education  began  at  five  years  of  age,  but  thought  it  continued  until  the 
pupils  were  twenty-four.3  Xenophon  gave  no  precise  age  at  which  edu- 
cation commenced,  but  differentiated  two  stages,  one  in  which  "boys" 
(paides)  were  instructed  in  basic  subjects  until  the  age  of  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen, at  which  point  they  were  promoted  to  the  class  of  "youths"  or 
"adolescents"  (epheboi).4  In  that  status  they  spent  another  ten  years 
practicing  and  perfecting  the  skills  and  virtues  they  had  been  taught  as 
boys  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  they  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  "mature,  i.e.  fully  accomplished  men"  (teleioi  andres)} 

Xenophon  gave  two  accounts  of  the  curriculum,  which  differ  slightly 
from  one  another.  Both  implicitly  distinguish  two  sides  to  the  boys'  edu- 
cation, which  was  seen  to  involve  moral  and  physical  components.  As 
regards  morality,  in  both  the  Cyropaedia  and  the  Anabasis,  Xenophon 
described  Persian  pedagogy  as  being  concerned  to  foster  strong  capaci- 
ties of  self-control  and  moderation  (sophrosyne).6  The  former  text  pairs 
sophrosyne  with  an  equally  strong  sense  of  justice  (dikaiosyne),1  but  the 
Anabasis  only  touches  lightly  on  justice,8  while  emphasizing  two  quali- 
ties that  apparently  are  meant  to  be  understood  as  constituent  subcate- 
gories of  the  just:  never  lying  (medamos  pseudesthai)  and  showing  reci- 
procity to  those  who  have  treated  one  well  or  badly  (a  quality  that 
encompasses  the  simpler  virtue  of  generosity).9 

Both  texts  show  that  physical  training  cultivated  skill  in  the  arts  of 
war  (polemon  ergon),  specifically  shooting  a  bow  and  hurling  a  spear.10 
The  Anabasis  also  makes  mention  of  horsemanship,11  about  which  the 
Cyropaedia  is  silent,  although  it  may  be  implicitly  encompassed  within 

3  Strabo  15.3.18. 

4  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.8. 

5  Ibid.  1.2.12. 

6  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.8,  Anabasis  1.9.3. 

7  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.6-7. 

8  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1.9.16  and  19  speak  of  Cyrus  the  Younger' s  interest  in  support- 
ing men  who  were  just,  and  1.9.30  emphasizes  that  he  was  able  to  judge  rightly  {krinein 
orthos),  implying  that  he  acquired  these  habits  from  his  education,  but  it  is  not  stated 
directly  that  he  himself  was  devoted  to  justice,  this  being  implicit  in  the  entire  discussion 
of  1.9.2-31. 

9  Discussion  of  these  qualities  stands  outside  the  treatment  of  education  proper  at 
Anabasis  1 .9.2-6.  The  immediately  following  passage  details  the  virtues  Cyrus  exhibited 
as  a  mature  man,  implying  that  these  were  abundantly  present  in  his  nature,  but  cultivated 
by  his  education.  Never  lying  is  treated  at  1.9.7-10;  abundantly  repaying  in  kind  those 
who  did  him  good  and  evil,  at  1.9.11-31. 

10  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.8,  Anabasis  1.9.5. 

11  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1.9.5. 
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its  treatment  of  hunting,  a  topic  to  which  both  texts  devote  considerable 
attention.12  Like  the  other  physical  activities  emphasized  in  the  curricu- 
lum, hunting  was  understood  as  preparation  for  war13  and  it  formed  part 
of  a  daily  routine  that  also  included  athletic  contests,  police  work  and 
guard  duty.14 

The  correspondence  between  Xenophon's  description  of  Persian  ped- 
agogy and  that  of  Herodotus  is  thus  strong,  but  partial.  The  two  histori- 
ans differed  slightly  in  their  description  of  the  physical  skills  that  were 
inculcated  and  rather  more  as  regards  moral  qualities.  Of  the  latter, 
Herodotus  mentioned  one  only:  speaking  the  truth,  which  Xenophon 
also  noted  in  the  Anabasis,  where  he  set  "never  lying"  alongside  a  con- 
cern for  reciprocity.15  Within  the  Cyropaedia,  truth  entered  the  discus- 
sion only  as  a  subcategory  of  dikaiosyne,  and  once  more  it  figured  in 
negative  terms.  Thus,  Xenophon's  description  of  the  mock  courts  in 
which  Persian  youths  learned  "justice"  reveals  three  foci,  since  these 
were  concerned  to  check  false  speech  (deceit,  slander,  perjury),  rough 
acts  (theft,  robbery,  violence),16  and  to  foster  reciprocity.17  Similarly,  the 
virtue  of  sophrosyne  seems  to  have  encompassed  several  subordinated 

12  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.9-11,  Anabasis  1.9.6.  According  to  Strabo  15.3.18, 
Persian  hunts  were  often  conducted  on  horseback. 

13  Cyropaedia  1.2.10:  oxi  dXn6eaxdxr|  auxoic;  Soksi  slvai  afrrn  f|  iiskezj]  xcov 
itpdq  xdv  rcoXeuov  ...  coaxs  ou  frjStov  eupeiv  xi  £v  xfl  9r|pa  drcecm  xcov  £v  rcoAiucp 
napovxcov. 

14  Guard  duty  is  treated  at  Cyropaedia  1.2.9  and  12,  athletic  contests  and  police  duty 
at  1.2.12. 

15  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1.9.7-10. 

16  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.6-7:  "For  accusations  of  theft,  robbery,  violence,  deceit, 
slander,  and  other  things  arise  among  boys,  just  as  among  men.  And  if  they  discover  those 
guilty  of  such  injustices,  they  give  judgment  against  them.  And  they  punish  anyone  they 
find  making  accusations  unjustly."  ytyvexai  yap  5f|  Kai  naxax  rcpoq  dXkr\ko\)q  coarcsp 
dv5pdcriv  syKXfjuaxa  Kai  kX.ojct|<;  Kai  &.pKayr\c,  Kai  fiiaq  Kai  &7caxr|<;  Kai  KaKokoyiac; 
Kal  aXkcov  oloov  5r|  elKoq.  o<5<;  5'  av  yvcocn  xooxcov  xi  dSixouvxaq,  xiut»pouvxai. 
KoX,d£oi)on  5e  Kai  Sv  civ  d5tKC0<;  £vKa>,ouvxa  e&piaKCoai. 

17  Cyropaedia  1.2.7;  "They  also  pass  judgment  on  accusations  regarding  that  which 
people  hate  most  in  each  other,  but  for  which  they  are  least  inclined  to  seek  judgment: 
ingratitude.  And  if  they  know  that  someone  is  able  to  return/repay  a  favor  (lit.  an  act  of 
grace,  a  kharis)  and  does  not  return/repay  it,  they  chastise  him  severely.  For  they  think 
ingrates  treat  gods,  parents,  fatherland,  and  friends  most  negligently,  and  shamelessness 
seems  to  accompany  ingratitude  most  of  all,  for  it  is  the  leader  of  all  shameful  things." 
5iKd£ouon  Se  Kai  £yicA,f|naxo<;  ou  SvsKa  avSpcorcoi  uaaouai  u£v  dXXfjX.oo<;  udAaaxa, 
Sucd^ovxai  8£  fjKtaxa,  dxapiaxiaq,  Kai  Sv  av  yvcoai  8uvdu£vov  |iev  xaptv  drcoSiSo- 
vat,  uf|  drco8i56vxa  5e,  KoXd^ouai  Kai  xooxov  laxupco<;.  otovxat  yap  xoix;  dxapicx- 
xou<;  Kai  nepi  Geoix;  av  udAaaxa  &\ieXd>q  §xelv  Kai  rcepi  yovsaq  Kai  rcaxpi5a  Kai 
cpiXoix;.  £rcea0ai  8e  Soke!  uaXiaxa  xfi  dxaptaxia  f|  dvaiaxuvxta*  Kai  yap  auxt|, 
^leyiaxTi  Soke!  elvai  tnx  rcdvxa  xd  alcrxpa  Tjyeuxbv. 
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Herodotus 
1.136 

Xenophon, 
Cyropaedia 
12.6-8 

Xenophon, 
Anabasis 
1.92-31 

Strabo 
15.3.8 

Physical 
skills 

To  ride  a  horse 
(hippeuein) 

To  make  use  of 
horses  (hippois. . . 
xresthai) 

To  ride  a  horse 
(hippazesthai) 

To  hurl  a  spear 
(akontizein) 

Throwing  a  spear 
(akontisis) 

To  hurl  a  spear 
(akontizein) 

To  shoot  a  bow 
(toxeuein) 

To  shoot  a  bow 
(toxeuein) 

Bowmanship 
(toxike) 

To  shoot  a  bow 
(toxeuein) 

Moral 
qualities 

Justice 
(dikaiosyne) 

To  tell  the  truth 

(alethizesthai) 

They  punish 
deceit  (apate),  evil 
speech 

(kakologia),  and 
unjust  accusations 
(adikos 
egkalountd) 

Never  to  lie 
(medamos 
p^tuuesinui ) 

To  tell  the  truth 
(aletheuein) 

Self-control 

(sophrosyne) 

Self-control 

(sophrosyne) 

Table  20.1  Greek  accounts  of  the  subjects  taught  to  young  Persians. 

qualities,  including  obedience  to  superiors,18  moderation  (i.e.,  control  over 
bodily  appetites),19  and  the  ability  to  endure  extremes  of  heat,  cold,  and 
fatigue.20 

Finally,  there  is  Strabo,  who  provided  a  few  details  lacking  in  Hero- 
dotus and  Xenophon.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  the  most  important 
of  these,  but  for  the  moment,  let  us  call  attention  only  to  his  summary  of 
the  Persian  curriculum,  which  closely  resembles  that  given  by  Herodo- 
tus: "From  five  until  twenty-four  years  of  age,  they  educate  their  boys 
to  shoot  a  bow,  to  throw  a  spear,  to  ride  a  horse,  and  to  tell  the  truth."21 

The  four  sources  thus  agreed  in  their  descriptions  and  used  a  similar 
vocabulary  to  name  the  subjects  in  which  young  Persians  received 
instruction  (Table  20.1). 

18  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.8,  Anabasis  1.9.5. 

19  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.8,  Anabasis  1.9.5. 

20  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.10. 

21  Strabo  15.3.18:  *Anb  5fc  rceviE  excov  !©<;  tetdptou  Kai  eIkogtoO  rcaiSeuovrai 
to^eueiv  Kal  dKovr^eiv  Kai  lnrca£ea0ai  Kai  dknOeoeiv. 
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If  Strabo  did  not  make  explicit  mention  of  sophrosyne,  certain  details  in 
his  account  implied  awareness  that  Persian  education  sought  to  inculcate 
that  virtue.  Thus,  like  Xenophon,  he  described  how  the  youths  were 
awakened  at  dawn,22  taught  to  endure  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and  dryness,23 
and  trained  to  achieve  a  disciplined  control  over  their  hunger  and  thirst.24 
Both  authors  agreed  that  boys  and  youths  alike  were  permitted  no  drink 
save  water,25  but  differed  in  their  accounts  of  diet,  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  organized  in  a  binary  structure.  According  to  him,  while 
they  were  hunting  or  on  military  maneuvers  —  both  activities  of  the 
morning26  —  the  lads  were  expected  to  subsist  by  scavenging  wild  fruits 
(karpois  agriois),  including  terebinth,  acorns,  and  wild  pears.27  All  were 
eaten  raw,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  consume  any  game  while  they  were  still 
in  the  wild.28  Only  at  the  evening  meal  were  youths  free  to  eat  the  meat 
they  had  carried  "home,"  although  it  is  not  clear  whether  Strabo  used  this 
phrase  (komizein  oikade)  to  denote  a  familial  residence  or  one  shared  with 
members  of  one's  age  grade  (Xenophon's  account  would  suggest  the 
latter).29  but  in  either  event,  this  was  the  space  of  culture,  not  nature. 

22  Ibid.:  ouvdvoum  6s  el<;  tva  x6rcov,  yocpco  xaXKoG  npb  6p9pou  Sisyeipovxec,. 

23  Ibid.  One  notes  a  certain  slippage  in  the  analysis,  which  states  that  the  youths  were 
trained  "for  heat,  cold,  and  rains,  how  to  cross  winter-swollen  torrents  while  keeping 
armor  and  clothes  dry"  (icai  Jtpdq  Kauua  5fe  ical  rcpdq  \|/oxo<;  Kal  6|Appou<;  Kai  xetudp- 
pcov  5iapdaeic,,  (Sax'  appoxa  <p\)A-dxxsw  Kai  bnka  Kai  daGfjxa).  The  text  thus  describes 
practices  organized  around  the  binary  oppositions  hot/cold  and  moist/dry,  but  does  not 
treat  them  in  parallel  fashion.  Thus,  while  both  members  of  the  first  pair  are  constituted 
as  equally  severe  threats  the  boys  must  learn  to  master  (cf.  Cyropaedia  1.2.10),  those  of 
the  second  pair  are  not,  since  the  exercise  in  question  teaches  them  to  defend  something 
dry  against  something  wet.  One  is  tempted  to  imagine  a  parallel  exercise  in  preserving 
something  wet  against  arid  conditions. 

24  Strabo  15.3.18:  7tox6v  8s  fcfop. 

25  Strabo  15.3.18:  oh%  arcxovxai  Bk  x©v  Gripeoudxcov  ol  tcatSeq,  &XXa  Koui^ew 
oiKa5s  gGoq.  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.8  (boys)  and  1.2.11  (adolescents). 

26  Ibid.:  auvdyoixn  5s  elq  §va  x6rcov,  y6<pq>  %akKO\)  izpb  6p9pou  Sieyeipovxec,  d><; 
tid  ££o7tXiaiav  f[  6f|pav. 

27  Strabo  15.3.18:  dypauXew  Kai  Kaprcoiq  dvploi<;  xptj^ai,  xepuivGcp,  8pooPaXd- 
voi<;  dxpdSi. 

28  Strabo  15.3.18:  o6x  aircovrai  8£  t©v  0ripeupdx(DV  ol  TiatSeq,  dXXit  Koui^ew 
oteaSe  £9oc,.  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.11  differs.  According  to  him,  adolescents  on 
expedition  took  rations  of  bread  and  cardamon  with  them  and  were  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
game  they  killed. 

29  At  Cyropaedia  1.2.3-4,  Xenophon  described  a  structure  he  called  the  "magistracy" 
(arkheia),  which  was  located  in  the  central  agora  alongside  the  royal  palace,  and  divided 
in  four  sections,  one  for  each  of  the  age-grades.  Boys  and  mature  men  were  obliged  to 
present  themselves  here  early  each  morning  and  elders  were  expected  to  come  frequently, 
although  not  required  to  do  so.  Adolescents,  however,  passed  their  nights  there  as  part  of 
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Accordingly,  the  meat  would  be  cooked  (roasted  or  boiled)  and  eaten 
along  with  other  refined  foods  of  civilization:  wheat  bread  and  barley 
cakes  flavored  with  cardamon  (Lepidium  sativum)  and  salt.30  A  similar 
contrast  was  drawn  between  the  morning  hunt  and  the  day's  later  activities. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  learn  to  cultivate  plants,  gather  roots,  make  armor, 
and  fabricate  cords  and  nets?1 

The  day  was  thus  divided  into  two  phases.  Morning  was  used  for  exer- 
cises (gymnasion)  that  developed  physical  skills  and  prepared  one  for 
war,  and  these  included  the  hunt  {third)  and  military  maneuvers 
{exoplisid)?1  Afternoon  was  given  to  pacific  pursuits  that  developed 
agricultural  and  artisanal  skills.  The  day  thus  alternated  between  a  time/ 
place  in  which  the  boys  learned  how  to  kill  (wild  animals  and  rival 
humans),  and  another  time/place  in  which  they  learned  how  to  make  life 
flourish,  especially  vegetation,  which  provides  food  for  all  other  spe- 
cies; also  how  to  transform  inert  matter  into  the  tools  of  civilization  or, 
more  precisely,  armor  and  nets:  the  non-injurious  gear  employed  in  war 
and  hunting  (Table  20.2). 


(Time 

Morning 

Afternoon/Evening 

Place 

Wild 

Home 

Food 

Wild  fruits  (terebinth, 
acorns,  wild  pear) 

Cooked  foods  (roast  or  boiled  meat, 
bread,  cakes  with  spices) 

Activity 

Exercises:  Hunting  and 
Martial  Drills 

Agricultural  (cultivating  plants, 
gathering  roots) 

Objects  of 
one's  actions 

Animals,  Men 

Plants,  Inanimate  matter 

Training  for 

War 

Peace 

Table  20.2  Bifurcation  of  the  educational  day,  according  to  Strabo  15.3.18. 


their  training  and  were  thus  ready  to  muster  with  the  others  at  dawn.  Cf.  Strabo  15.3.18: 
"Waking  at  dawn  to  the  clang  of  bronze,  they  assemble  at  one  place,  as  if  for  military 
maneuvers  or  the  hunt"  auvdyouoi  8*  el<;  £va  xorcov,  yocpcp  xc^kou  npb  6pGpou 
5ieyeipovT£<;  <&<;  ini  ££ojrA,i<riav  i\  Ofjpav. 

30  Strabo  15.3.18:  f|  6e  Ka9s  f|U£pav  Siaixa  apxo<;  uexa  xd  yuuvaaiov  Kai  u6£a 
Kai  KapSauov  Kai  afoiav  x6v5po<;  Kal  icpea  6nxa  fj  eq)9a  e£  56axo<;. 

31  Ibid.:  5e1Xt|<;  8e  cpuxoopyeiv  Kai  f^oxonstv  aoKouai  Kai  bizXonoizlv  Kai  Xiva 
Kal  apKix;  (piXoxExvsTv. 

32  Strabo  15.3.18:  ouvdyouoi  89  zlq  €va  x6ttov,  y6<pa>  xoXkou  rcpo  6p9pou 
SiEyeipovxeq  dx;  tni  e^ot&uriav  r\  Gfjpav. 
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III 

The  goal  of  Persian  education,  as  described  by  these  Greek  authors, 
seems  to  have  been  the  production  of  men  who  possessed  certain  physical 
skills  and  moral  qualities.33  The  skills  were  associated  with  violent  pur- 
suits (war  and  hunt),  while  the  qualities  were  more  loosely  supportive  of 
peaceful  existence  (self-control,  moderation,  a  concern  for  justice,  truth, 
reciprocity,  and  the  flourishing  of  life).  The  two  elegiac  texts  that  have 
occasionally  been  compared  to  these  accounts  give  a  similar  picture.  First 
and  simplest  is  an  inscription  written  early  in  the  4th  Century  B.C.E.  by 
the  poet  Symmachus  for  one  Arbinas,  a  Lycian  dynast  who  enjoyed 
Achaemenian  support  and  absorbed  Persian  values  in  some  measure.34 

Having  slain  many  and  having  glorified  his  father,  Gergist 
Arbinas  conquered  many  cities,  and  left  a  fair  fame  throughout 
Asian  land  for  himself  and  his  ancestors, 
Outstanding  in  all,  all  that  wise  men  know, 
Knowing  archery,  virtue,  and  equestrian  pursuits.35 

At  first  glance,  the  tripartite  set  of  the  final  line  seems  to  mirror  the 
Herodotean  passage  with  which  we  began,  using  nearly  identical  terms 


33  The  only  explicit  testimony  concerning  the  telos  of  Persian  pedagogy  is  that  of 
Xenophon,  who  emphasized  its  moral  intent:  "Persian  customs  take  care  at  the  outset  that 
those  who  will  be  their  citizens  do  not  permit  any  base  or  shameful  deed"  (Cyropaedia 
1.2.3:  oi  8s  IlepaiKoi  vopoi  npoXafiovxeq  £rciuita>vxai  orcax;  xnv  dpxf|v  \xi\  xotoo- 
xoi  saovxat  ot  rcoAaxai  otot  rcovr|pou  xivoc;  f\  alaxpou  Spyoo  £qriscruai).  One  might 
also  infer  the  system's  goals  from  the  same  author's  statement  that  the  troop  of  adoles- 
cents that  shows  its  members  to  be  most  manly  and  most  trustworthy  {andrikotatoi  kai 
eupistotatoi)  was  judged  best  educated  (daemonestatoi),  winning  honors  for  itself,  its 
teachers,  and  its  magistrates  {Cyropaedia  1.2.12). 

34  On  Arbinas  and  this  text,  see  Jean  Bousquet,  "Arbinas,  fils  de  Gergis,  dynaste  de 
Xanthos,  Comptes  rendus  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions  &  Belles-Lettres  (1975)  138-48, 
Louis  Robert,  "Les  conquetes  du  dynaste  lycien  Arbinas,"  Journal  des  Savants  (1978) 
3-34,  Jean  Bousquet,  "Les  inscriptions  greco-lyciennes,"  Fouilles  de  Xanthos  9  (1992): 
147-99,  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse,  pp.  626-27  and  689-91,  and  above  all,  Clarisse 
Herrenschmidt,  "Une  lecture  iranisante  du  poeme  de  Symmachos  d^die"  a  Arbinas,  dyn- 
aste de  Xanthos,"  Revue  des  etudes  anciennes  87  (1985):  125-36.  Less  satisfactory  is 
Ivana  Savalli,  "L'id6ologie  dynastique  des  poemes  grecs  de  Xanthos,"  LAntiquiti  das- 
sique  57  (1987):  103-23. 

35  The  text  cited  represents  lines  11-15  in  Inscription  No.  1245  in  H.W.  Pleket  &  R.S. 
Stroud,  eds.,  Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum,  Vol.  28  (Amsterdam:  J.C.  Gieben, 
1982),  p.  157. 

Kxeivcu;  yap  noXXdq,  Ttaxspa  s£>KX,sioa<;  x6v  r[epyiv3, 
noXXa  usv  aaxea  gnepoe,  KaXbv  8e  kXso<;  K[axa  naoiv] 
yr\v  'Aaiav  'Appivaq  £aoxot  Ttpoyovou;  xs  Xeloxne, 
Ttdvxa  l\i  nam  rcp&Kov  daanep  oo<poi  av8pe<;  l[aamv], 
xo^oowai  xs  dpexfji  xe,  tacov  xe  Sidryuaxa  £l6[dx;]. 
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for  mastery  of  bow  (toxeuein/toxosynai)  and  horse  (hippeuein/hippdn... 
didgmata).  The  single  term  dealing  with  moral  qualities  corresponds  less 
exactly,  however,  for  although  arete  (here  translated  "virtue")  may  have 
some  general  relation  to  truth,  justice,  or  self-control,  its  semantics  are 
broad  enough  to  encompass  all  admirable  human  qualities,  although  in 
the  present  context  it  may  be  used  in  more  restrictive  fashion  to  fore- 
ground martial  virtues  ("valor"  or  the  like).36 

More  precise  in  its  correspondence  and  much  greater  in  its  import  is  a 
text  almost  a  century  older  that  represents  our  chief  piece  of  Persian 
evidence  proper:  the  funerary  inscription  of  Darius  the  Great  (r.  522-486 
B.C.E.)  at  Naq§-i  Rustam,  which  we  had  occasion  to  consider  in  Chapter 
Fourteen.  Here,  moral  qualities  and  physical  skills  were  represented  as 
divine  gifts,  consistent  with  Achaemenian  royal  ideology  in  general  and 
Darius's  propaganda  in  specific.37  For  that  which  lesser  mortals  might 
have  hoped  to  acquire  by  years  of  onerous  study  and  diligent  practice, 
kings  claimed  to  obtain  by  the  immediate  grace  of  God.38 

A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord. . .  who  deposited  wisdom  (xra9u)  and  physical 
prowess  (aruvasta)  in  Darius  the  King.39 

Although  Old  Persian  xraOu  is  hapax  legomenon  and  a  noun  whose  capa- 
cious semantics  make  it  nearly  untranslatable,  this  word  was  chosen  to 
summarize  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  (intelligence,  good  judgment, 


36  On  arete \  see  Chantraine,  Dictionnaire  etymologique  de  la  langue  grecque,  p.  107, 
and  Arthur  Adkins,  Merit  and  Responsibility,  a  Study  in  Greek  Values  (Chicago:  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1975). 

37  For  the  fullest  discussions  of  the  Achaemenian  kings  as  enjoying  the  special  favor 
of  the  Wise  Lord  (Ahura  Mazda),  see  Root,  King  and  Kingship  in  Achaemenid  Art,  op 
cit,  Heleen  W.  A.  M.  Sancisi-Weerdenburg,  "Legitimate  in  het  Achaemenidenrijk,"  in 
Legitimiteit  of  leugenf  achtergronden  van  macht  en  gezag  in  de  vroege  Staat  (Leiden: 
Institute  of  Cultural  and  Social  Studies,  1981),  pp.  147-81  and  Ahn,  Religiose  Herrscher- 
legitimation  im  Achaemenidischen  Iran,  op  cit..  On  DNb,  Herrenschmidt,  "Le  moi  maz- 
d£en  et  les  ames,"  op  cit.  is  most  helpful. 

38  Having  observed  that  the  terms  by  which  Darius  names  his  skills  and  qualities 
{xraOu  and  aruvasta;  usl,  manah,  and  yaumaini  could  be  added  to  the  list)  occur  only  in 
this  inscription,  Herrenschmidt,  "Le  moi  mazdeen  et  les  Smes,"  suggests  that  xraQu  and 
aruvasta,  being  hapax  legomena,  should  be  understood  as  unique  prerogatives  of  the 
king.  While  this  is  possible,  it  seems  a  strong  conclusion  to  base  on  slim  evidence,  since 
the  corpus  of  Achaemenian  inscriptions  is  small  and  overwhelmingly  focused  on  the  royal 
person.  What  can  be  said  with  more  confidence  is  that  the  way  the  king  obtains  these  gifts 
—  "by  the  Wise  Lord's  will"  (vaSna  Auramazddha)  —  is  unique  to  him.  See  further 
Chapter  Twenty-one. 

39  DNb  §1:  baga  vazrka  Auramazda...  haya  xraOum  uta  aruvastam  upari  Darayavaum 
xSayaOiyam  niyasaya. 
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will  power,  etc.)  that  Darius  claimed  to  possess.40  In  subsequent  para- 
graphs, the  text  went  on  to  identify  two  component  subcategories  of 
xraOu,  specifically  a)  a  desire  (kama)  for  what  is  right,  straight,  legal, 
and  true  (Old  Persian  rasta\  and  b)  a  capacity  for  self-control,  whereby 
the  king  used  his  powers  of  mind  and  will  (Old  Persian  manah)  to  mas- 
ter unruly  emotions  like  anger  and  fear.41  The  first  of  these  qualities  (i.e. 
the  desire  for  right),  seen  through  Greek  eyes,  might  well  be  described 
as  sense  of  justice  (dikaiosyne),  virtue  {arete),  reciprocity,  and/or  truth 
(aletheia);  the  second,  as  self-control  and  moderation  (sophrosyne). 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  I  am  the  sort  of  person 
that  I  am  a  friend  to  Right  (rasta).  I  am  not  a  friend  to  Wrong  (rniGah).  It  is 
not  my  desire  that  the  weak  man  should  have  what  is  wrong  done  to  him  on 
account  of  the  powerful.  It  is  not  my  desire  that  the  powerful  man  should  have 
what  is  wrong  done  to  him  on  account  of  the  weak.  The  Right,  that  is  my 
desire.  I  am  not  friend  to  a  lying  man.  I  am  not  hot-tempered.  That  which 
comes  into  being  from  me  in  conflict,  I  hold  firmly  under  control  with  my 
mind  (manah).  /  am  firmly  ruling  over  myself  The  man  who  cooperates, 
according  to  his  cooperation  I  take  care  of  him.  He  who  causes  harm,  I  inter- 
rogate/punish him  according  to  the  harm  caused.. . .  When  a  man  acts  or  con- 
veys gifts  according  to  his  ability,  I  become  satisfied  and  my  pleasure  is  great. 
And  (when)  I  am  well-satisfied,  I  give  greatly  to  loyal/trustworthy  men.42 

40  In  the  Babylonian  version  of  DNb  §1,  Old  Persian  xraOu  is  translated  by  Akkadian 
time  hissatum  "word,  or  message  of  wisdom."  Cognates  in  other  Indo-Iranian  languages 
provide  some  help  in  interpretation,  but  each  has  its  own  semantics.  According  to 
Mayrhofer,  Kurzgefasstes  etymologisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindisches  1 :  276,  the  fol- 
lowing are  relevant:  Avestan  xratu,  "understanding,  will";  Vedic  Sanskrit  krdtu,  "power, 
understanding,  judgment,  will";  Khotan  Saka  grato,"understanding,  intelligence,  sagac- 
ity"; Persian  hirad,  "understanding."  He  goes  on  to  add  "Da  'wirksame,  magisch 
wirksame,  bezwingende  Kraft'  die  Grundkonzeption  der  arischen  Worter  gewesen  sein 
durfte,  scheint  eine  Verbindung  mit  gr.  Kp&ioc,,  ion.  Kp6xo<;  'Starke',  horn.  Kpatuc, 
'stark'  moglich."  It  is  also  worth  citing  the  interpretation  offered  for  Older  Avestan  xratu 
by  Kellens  and  Pirart,  Les  textes  vieil-avestiques  2:  231,  who  gloss  the  term  as  "faculte* 
d'usage  optimal,  efficacit6,  intelligence." 

41  According  to  the  attractive  suggestion  of  Herrenschmidt,  "Le  moi  mazdeen  et  les 
Smes,"  the  anger  and  panic  described  at  DNb  §§2b  and  2g  were  understood  as  demonic 
forces  operative  in  a  cosmos  characterized  by  mixture  and  struggle.  The  moral  qualities 
the  king  received  from  the  Wise  Lord  thus  permitted  him  first  to  master  these  forces  in 
himself,  and  then  to  lead  the  struggle  against  all  the  demonic  forces  that  afflict  the  world 
in  general.  See  further  the  discussion  of  Chapter  Fifteen  above. 

42  DNb  §§2a-2e:  Gati  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  vaSna  Auramazdaha  avakaram  ami,  taya 
rastam  dauSta  ami,  miGa  nai  dauSta  ami;  naima  kama,  taya  skauGiS  tunuvatahya  radi  mi0a 
kariyai§,  naima  ava  kama,  taya  tunuva  skauGais*  radi  mi0a  kariyais\  taya  rastam,  ava  mam 
kama;  martiyam  draujanam  nai  dauSta  ami;  nai  manauvls'  ami;  yactmai  prtanaya  bavati, 
drSam  darayami  manaha;  uvaipaSiyahya  dr§am  xsayamna  ami.  martiya  haya  hantaxsatai, 
anudim  hankrtahya  avaGadim  paribarami,  haya  vinaGayati,  anudim  vinastahya  avaGa 
prsami  ...  martiya  taya  kunauti  yadiva  abarati  anu  taumaniSai,  avana  xsnuta  bavami  uta 
mam  vasai  kama,  uta  uGanduS  ami  uta  vasai  dadami  agriyanam  martiyanam. 
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Having  treated  the  king's  moral  qualities  at  length,  the  text  then  pro- 
vided a  somewhat  briefer,  but  no  less  thorough  analysis  of  his  "physical 
prowess"  (aruvasta).43.  Three  specific  skills  were  listed  as  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  status  he  claimed  for  himself  as  an  excellent  warrior 
(uShamaranakara,  literally  "one  who  is  good  in  the  making  of  battles"), 
and  each  skill  corresponds  to  one  branch  of  a  military  that  was  divided 
into  cavalry,  archers,  and  infantry.44 

Again,  this  is  my  physical  prowess  (aruvasta).  Because  my  body  is  strong, 
as  a  warrior  I  am  a  good  warrior.  ..Asa  horseman,  I  am  a  good  horseman. 
As  an  archer,  I  am  a  good  archer,  both  on  foot  and  on  horse.  As  a  spear- 
man, I  am  a  good  spearman,  both  on  foot  and  on  horse*5 

Physical  skills  thus  constituted  martial  competence,  while  the  moral 
qualities  favored  by  Persians  —  specifically,  a  desire  for  what  is  right 
and  true,  a  desire  that  no  injustice  be  done,  will  power  sufficient  to  con- 
trol negative  emotions,  and  a  concern  for  reciprocity  —  were  all  associ- 
ated with  peace.  As  if  to  underscore  this  dyadic  structure,  the  text 
extended  this  homology  by  aligning  certain  powers  of  hearing  (uSu 
"understanding,  comprehension,"  literally  "ears")  with  complementary 
powers  of  speech  (framdna,  "command")46  and  associating  these  with 
peace  and  war,  respectively. 

Of  such  sort  are  my  understanding  (uSl)  and  my  command  (framana),u>/ie« 
you  see  or  when  you  hear  that  which  is  done  by  me  in  the  palace  and  in 
war-camp. .  47 


43  On  aruvasta  as  "physical  prowess,"  see  Benveniste,  "Etudes  iraniennes,"  pp.  40-41 
and  Schaeder,  "Altpersisch  aruvastam  'Rustigkeit,'"  pp.  289-93.  This  interpretation  is 
supported  by  the  Akkadian  translation  of  the  term  by  lHt-ba-ru-tum  "activity,"  from 
abaru  "to  be  strong." 

44  Herodotus  1.103  credits  Cyrus's  grandfather,  Cyaxares  with  having  established  the 
standard  pattern  of  military  organization:  "He  first  divided  those  in  Asia  according  to 
regiments  and  he  first  organized  each  separately:  spearbearers,  archers,  and  cavalry. 
Before  that,  all  were  mixed  up  and  confounded,"  Kai  rcpcoxo<;  xe  t\6%\GZ  Kara  xekea 
xoi>q  £v  9Aaifl  Kai  np&xoq  SiExa^e  x^PK  £icaaxoo<;  stvai,  xoo<;  xe  atyuxxpopoix;  Kai 
Toix;  To£o(p6pou<;  Kai  xoix;  Xnniaq'  npb  xoo  8e  &vaui£  fjv  rcavxa  6uotco<;  avarcecpop- 
uiva. 

45  DNb  §2g-2h:  imapatimai  aruvastam  tayamai  tanuS  tavayati,  hamaranakara  ami  u§h- 
amaranakara...  asabara  uvasabara  ami,  Ganuvaniya  u6anuvaniya  ami  uta  pastiS  uta  asa- 
bara, r§tika  ami  uvrStika  uta  pasti§  uta  asabara. 

46  Cf.  Strabo's  statement  that  education  included  "training  in  loud  speech,  breath,  and 
the  lungs"  (15.3.18:  Sua  Kai  uevataxpamav  Kai  rcveuua  Kai  nXsvpav  acncouvxs*;), 
presumably  to  cultivate  the  capacity  for  command. 

47  DNb  §2f :  avakaramcimai  u3I  uta  framana,  yaGamai  taya  krtam  vainahi  yadiva  axs- 
navahai  uta  vi0iya  uta  spaya(n)tiyaya. 
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Moral  Qualities 
wisdom  (xradu) 
understanding  (t/si) 
used  in  the  palace  (vidiya) 

H — i 


Desire  for  right 
(kama  for  rasta) 


Truth 
(aletheuein, 
alethizesthai) 


Self-mastery 
(manah  controls 
anger  et  al.) 


Justice  Moderation 
( dikaiosyne)  (sophrosyne) 


Virtue 
(arete) 


Reciprocity 


Physical  Skills  (aruvasta) 
command  (framana) 
good  warriorship  (ushamaranakara) 
used  in  war-camp  (spayantiyBya) 


Spearmanship  Horsemanship  Bowmanship 
( mjstika)       (uvasabara)  (udanuvaniya) 


Spearmanship  Horsemanship  Bowmanship 
(akontizein,       (hippeuein,      ( toxeuein, 
akontisis)      hippazesthai]  toxike, 
hippois  xre~sthai,  toxosyne) 
hippon  didgmata) 


HOME/PEACE/CULTURE 


OUTSIDE/WAR/NATURE 


Fig.  20.1  Taxonomy  underlying  the  Persian  system  of  education, 
as  attested  in  Darius's  funerary  inscription  at  Naq§-i  Rustam  (DNb)  and 
confirmed  in  Greek  sources.  Arrows  represent  Greek  translations  of 
Persian  concepts  and  terminology. 


IV 

The  six  texts  we  have  considered  yield  a  fairly  consistent  picture.  There 
are  certain  capacities  that  high-ranking  men  are  meant  to  acquire, 
whether  by  divine  grace  (in  the  case  of  kings)  or  by  cultural  transmission 
and  formal  education  (in  the  case  of  nobles).  Such  capacities  were  theo- 
rized as  falling  into  two  major  classes:  the  moral  qualities  appropriate  to 
peace  and  the  physical  skills  appropriate  to  war.  Each  of  these  was  then 
subject  to  sub-categorization,  as  represented  in  Figure  20.1. 

All  in  all,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of 
Persian  pedagogy  and  the  model  of  (male)  excellence  such  instruction 
meant  to  foster.  A  certain  understandable  slippage  is  evident  as  Greek 
authors  struggled  to  translate  the  abstract  terms  with  which  the  Persians 
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named  their  moral  ideals,  but  the  concrete  nature  of  the  physical  skills 
afforded  them  less  difficulty.  Still,  even  here  one  notes  a  few  lapses,  as 
in  Herodotus' s  omission  of  spears.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  how  the  earlier 
historians  obtained  their  information,  although  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
spoken  with  Persian  informants  in  Athens  and  elsewhere,  while  Xeno- 
phon  had  direct  exposure  during  his  service  under  Cyrus  the  Younger.48 
Strabo,  however,  may  have  been  best  situated  of  all,  having  had  access 
not  only  to  his  predecessors'  writings,  but  to  the  Naq§-i  Rustam  inscrip- 
tion itself,  as  mediated  by  one  of  Alexander's  companions. 

Onesicritus  recalled  the  inscription  on  Darius* s  tomb:  "I  was  a  friend  to 
my  friends,  I  became  the  best  horseman  and  archer.  Among  huntsmen, 
I  was  foremost.  I  was  able  to  do  all  things."49 

In  this  radically  abbreviated  and  greatly  simplified  paraphrase,  the  moral 
qualities  Darius  discussed  at  such  length  were  reduced  to  friendship 
alone,  an  eminently  Greek  recoding  of  the  Persian  concern  for  reciproc- 
ity.50 Like  his  countrymen,  Onesicritus  was  better  on  the  physical  skills 
valued  by  Persians  than  on  their  abstract  values,  but  even  here  he  was 
not  perfectly  accurate,  for  he  introduced  hunting  —  unmentioned  in  the 
Naq§-i  Rustam  inscription  —  into  his  quotation  of  that  text,  while  over- 
looking mastery  of  the  spear,  which  is  there  explicitly  attested.  In  a  bit, 
we  shall  have  to  ask  why  he,  like  Herodotus  (and  Symmachus)  made 
this  omission.  But  first,  there  are  a  few  other  issues  to  consider. 

48  On  Herodotus's  sources,  see  Drews,  Greek  Accounts  of  Eastern  History,  op  cit., 
Oswyn  Murray,  "Herodotus  and  Oral  History,"  Achaemenid  History  2  (1987):  97-115, 
idem,  "Herodotus  and  Oral  History  Reconsidered,"  in  Nino  Luraghi,  ed.,  The  Historian's 
Craft  in  the  Age  of  Herodotus  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2001),  pp.  314-25, 
Robert  Rollinger,  "Herodotus  and  the  Intellectual  Heritage  of  the  Ancient  Near  East,"  in 
Sanna  Aro  and  R.  M.  Whiting,  eds.,  The  Heirs  of  Assyria  (Helsinki:  The  Neo- Assyrian 
Text  Corpus  Project,  2000),  pp.  65-83,  and  Nino  Luraghi,  "Local  Knowledge  in  Herodo- 
tus' Histories,"  in  Luraghi,  ed.,  The  Historian's  Craft  in  the  Age  of  Herodotus,  pp.  138- 
60;  on  Xenophon,  Steven  W.  Hirsch,  The  Friendship  of  the  Barbarians:  Xenophon  and 
the  Persian  Empire  (Hanover  and  London:  University  Press  of  New  England,  1985), 
James  Tatum,  Xenophon' s  Imperial  Fiction:  On  The  Education  of  Cyrus  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1989),  and  Christopher  Tuplin,  "Persian  Decor  in  the  Cyro- 
paedia  :  Some  Observations,"  Achaemenid  History  5  (1990):  17-29. 

49  Strabo  15.3.8:  Meuvnrcu  5"  'OvnaiKpvcoq  Kai  xb  tni  tq>  Aapeiou  xa(pa>  Ypaujta 
xoSe.  (biXoc,  r\v  toi<;  <piXo\<;'  inmbq  Kai  xo^oxaq  apiaro<;  £yevo\ir\v  Kuvrjycov  £icpa- 
tov  icdvra  rcoieiv  r)8uvaur|V. 

50  Cf.  DNb  §2a  "I  am  the  sort  of  person  that  I  am  a  friend  to  Right,"  §2b  "  I  am  not 
friend  to  a  lying  man,"  §2c  "The  man  who  cooperates,  according  to  his  cooperation  I  take 
care  of  him,"  and  §2e  "  And  (when)  I  am  well-satisfied,  I  give  greatly  to  loyal/trustwor- 
thy men."  Note  also  Xenophon's  observation  that  the  Persians  believed  those  guilty  of 
ingratitude  would  treat  their  friends,  parents,  country,  and  gods  all  in  negligent  fashion 
(Cyropaedia  1.2.7). 
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V 

Some  relatively  slight  hints  permit  us  to  perceive  a  hierarchic  ranking 
whereby  Persians  placed  the  moral  qualities  associated  with  peace  above 
the  physical  skills  of  war.  For  the  most  part,  these  hints  are  found  in  the 
spatial  and  temporal  associations  of  the  two. 

Such  associations  exist  at  three  levels:  daily  rhythms,  the  course  of 
the  life  cycle,  and  cosmic  temporality,  in  all  of  which  the  skills  of  war 
were  subordinated  to  the  greater  good  of  peace.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen, 
Strabo  described  the  Persian  educational  routine  as  breaking  the  day 
into  two  phases,  with  hunting,  martial  exercises,  time  in  the  wilderness, 
and  raw  foods  all  in  the  morning.  Later  in  the  day,  activity  shifted  back 
home  for  peaceful  activities  and  cooked  meals,  including  meat  brought 
home  from  the  wild  and  transformed  —  i.e.  domesticated,  moralized, 
and  perfected  —  through  the  culinary  arts.  The  state  of  the  wild  was 
thus  identified  as  problematic:  a  domain  one  entered  temporarily  and  at 
a  certain  risk,  since  one  existed  there  as  a  killer  and  thief  among  other 
savage  beings.51  One  would  not  wish  to  remain  in  this  domain,  any  more 
than  one  might  wish  to  possess  the  skills  of  violence  alone,  unmitigated 
by  their  moral  complement.  Rather,  the  point  of  the  hunt  was  to  win 
something  in  the  wild  that  could  be  adapted  for  use  in  the  civilized 
sphere  where  one  passed  the  bulk  of  one's  life,  while  making  the  wilder- 
ness a  little  less  wild.  What  is  more,  there  were  not  two  times  to  the  day, 
but  three,  for  youths  started  at  home,  then  assembled  for  morning 
activities,52  and  returned  to  the  home  from  which  they  began.  The  times 
and  space  of  peace  thus  encompassed  the  much  more  limited  time  and 
space  of  war. 

Similarly,  Xenophon  described  education  as  part  of  an  age  grade  sys- 
tem involving  four  distinct  stages.  Thus,  boys  (paides)  were  taught  what 
they  needed  to  become  adolescents  (epheboi);  adolescents  practiced 
those  skills  and  virtues  until  they  became  mature  men  (teleioi  andres); 

51  Strabo  15.3.18.  Strabo  also  suggests  that  the  status  of  youths  was  viewed  as  some- 
what morally  deficient  when  they  were  engaged  in  hunts  that  took  them  into  the  wild, 
saying  that  at  such  time  "These  boys  are  called  *Kardakes,'  since  they  rear  themselves 
through  acts  of  theft,  for  'karda*  designates  what  is  manly  and  warlike."  KaXouvtat  89 
oStoi  K&poaiceq,  and  Kkonsiaq  xpe<p6|ievor  Kdp8a  yap  to  &v8pa>Se<;  Kai  rcoXe- 
uakov  Xtyexau  The  etymology  of  this  name  has  been  discussed  by  Widengren,  Feudal- 
isms im  alien  Irant  op  cit,  pp.  82-85,  whose  broader  interpretation  of  Strabo's  account 
as  evidence  for  the  existence  of  an  "Arische  Mannerbund"  is  questionable. 

52  Such  is  implied  by  Strabo  *s  description  of  the  boys  assembling  (synagousi)  for  the 
hunt  or  for  martial  exercises  each  morning  (15.3.18):  oovdyoucn  8'  eiq  Sva  x6nov, 
yo<pcp  xa^K<>C  np6  6pGpou  SieyEipovrec,  <b<;  lid  e^orcAaaiav  r{  Gfjpav. 
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and  mature  men  continued  military  service  until  the  age  of  50,  although 
they  discarded  bow  and  spear  for  the  weapons  of  close  combat.53 

Men  who  survived  beyond  the  age  of  50  became  elders  {geraiteroi), 
in  which  status  they  held  prime  responsibility  for  ensuring  the  moral  life 
of  the  people. 

These  elders  no  longer  do  military  service  away  from  their  homes.  Staying 
home,  they  judge  both  public  and  private  cases.  They  decide  on  capital 
offenses  and  select  all  magistrates.5* 

Elsewhere,  Xenophon  stated  that  teachers  of  the  boys  (i.e.  the  youngest 
of  students)  were  always  drawn  from  the  elders,55  and  most  of  the  pas- 
sage he  devoted  to  this  stage  of  education  focuses  on  the  inculcation  of 
moral  virtues.56  In  contrast,  those  responsible  for  the  training  of  adoles- 
cents were  drawn  from  the  mature  men,57  and  the  passage  treating  this 
second  stage  of  education  focuses  chiefly  on  martial  skills.58  The  system 
organizing  the  life  cycle  thus  mirrored  the  course  of  the  day,  beginning 
and  ending  in  contexts  of  peace  —  i.e.  the  situation  of  boys  who  did  not 
yet  hunt  and  elders  who  no  longer  went  to  war  — with  more  turbulent 
times,  places,  and  persons  situated  in  the  middle. 

This  same  pattern  was  repeated  at  the  grandest  level  of  all,  for  as  we  have 
seen  in  previous  chapters,  Persian  cosmology  posited  an  initial  period  of 
perfection,  following  on  the  Wise  Lord's  establishment  of  "happiness  for 
mankind"  (siydti...  martiyahya)  as  the  culminating  act  of  his  original  crea- 
tion. Primordial  perfection  ended,  however,  when  the  Lie  entered  and  cor- 
rupted existence,  ushering  in  the  historic  era  we  inhabit.  This  turbulent  age 
will  end,  however,  when  the  Lie  is  finally  and  definitively  vanquished  by 
the  Persian  army  and  empire,  led  by  their  divinely-chosen  King.  Once  this 
has  been  accomplished,  full  happiness  will  be  restored  and  will  last  forever. 

53  Cyropaedia  1.2.13. 

54  Cyropaedia  1.2.14:  Ol  5'  au  yepaixepoi  ouxot  axpaxeuovxai  nev  ofoext  xf\<; 
£aoxa>v,  oTkoi  8£  uivovxsc;  Sitca^ooai  xa  xs  KOiva  Kai  xa  !5ia  rcavxa.  icai  Gavdxou  8e 
ouxoi  Kpwoixn,  Kai  xdc,  dpxdq  ooxoi  ndaaq  alpoovxai. 

55  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.5  and  1.2.13.  Strabo  15.3.18  describes  these  instructors 
as  the  wisest  (sophronestatoi)  of  the  Persians. 

56  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.6-8.  The  passage  contains  nineteen  sentences.  Seven- 
teen are  devoted  to  the  virtues  of  dikaiosyne  and  sophrosyne,  and  the  ways  these  were 
taught.  One  deals  with  physical  skills,  and  one  is  a  neutral  summation. 

57  Ibid.  1.2.5. 

58  Ibid.  1.2.9-12.  It  is  more  difficult  to  tabulate  the  content  of  this  passage  than  that  which 
treats  the  education  of  boys.  Several  sentences  either  mention  or  allude  to  qualities  associated 
with  sophrosyne  that  are  cultivated  in  the  course  of  guard  duty  and  the  hunt,  while  also  treating 
the  physical  skills  proper.  But  even  if  one  counts  generously,  these  amount  to  no  more  than 
four  or  five  of  the  passage's  twenty-one  sentences,  the  rest  of  which  focus  on  martial  skills. 
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Daily  pedagogical 
routines 
(as  reported  by 
Strabo  15.3.18) 

Male  life  cycle 
(as  reported 
by  Xenophon, 
Cyropaedia  1.2.3-15) 

Cosmic  temporality 
(as  reconstructed  from 
Achaemenian  inscriptions 
and  Zoroastrian  texts) 

Early 
stage  of 
peace 

Early  morning  at  home 

Boyhood,  with 
instruction  by  elders, 
chiefly  in  moral  virtues 

Cosmogonic  perfection, 
culminating  in  happiness 
for  mankind 

Middle 
stage  of 
war 

Morning  activities  of 
hunting  and  martial 
maneuvers; 

Diet  of  raw  foods  eaten 
in  the  wild 

Adolescence,  with 
training  by  mature  men 
and  practice  of  physical 
skills  in  hunting, 
athletic  contests,  guard 
and  police  duty; 

Mature  manhood,  with 
military  service 

Moral  confusion  and 
ongoing  conflict 
introduced  by  assault 
of  the  Lie 

Final 
stage  of 
peace 

Afternoon  activities  of 
cultivating  plants  and 
fabricating  tools; 

Diet  of  cooked  foods 
eaten  at  home 

Elders,  who  insure 
justice,  instruct  youths, 
and  select  magistrates; 

Exempt  from  military 
service 

Conclusive  defeat  of 
the  Lie  establishes 
eschatological 
perfection; 

Happiness  for  mankind 
restored 

Table  20.3  Homologous  temporal  structures  at  the  level  of  the  day, 
the  individual  life,  and  the  history  of  the  cosmos. 
In  all  three,  war  is  encompassed  by  peace. 


From  the  trivial  sequence  of  daily  routine  to  the  history  of  the  cosmos 
writ  large,  temporal  cycles  begin  and  end  with  peace,  while  periods  of 
war  are  represented  as  temporary  disruptions,  during  which  the  civiliz- 
ing forces  of  good  overcome  the  disruptive  forces  of  evil  and  restore 
God's  intended  order  (Table  20.3). 

VI 

One  last  text  presents  a  different  view  of  this  system,  inverting  the  hier- 
archic order  of  peace  over  war.  This  is  a  statement  Herodotus  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazons  as  they  contemplated  some  difficulties  of  their 
marital  state. 

The  Amazons  said  this  to  their  Scythian  husbands:  "We  can  not  dwell 
among  your  women,  for  the  same  customs  do  not  exist  for  us  and  for  them. 
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We  shoot  with  the  bow,  throw  spears,  and  ride  horses,  and  we  have  not 
learned  feminine  tasks,"59 

The  set  of  physical  skills  that  the  Amazons  claim  to  have  mastered  is  the 
same  as  that  taught  to  Persian  males,  and  they  contrast  these  martial 
capacities,  not  with  the  higher  moral  virtues  of  peace,  but  with  lesser 
skills  they  dismiss  as  unworthy  of  their  attention,  being  only  "feminine 
tasks"  (erga...  gynaikeia).  While  the  other  texts  we  have  considered 
organized  this  as  a  contrast  between  capacities  of  the  body  and  those  of 
the  mind  and  spirit,  those  same  categories  are  here  gendered,  with  privi- 
lege going  to  the  male  body  and  the  martial  skills  it  cultivated. 

VII 

Once  throwing  a  spear,  shooting  a  bow,  and  riding  a  horse  are  read  as 
emphatically  masculine  forms  of  excellence,  the  phallic  nature  of  the 
first  suggests  reasons  why  this  skill  might  be  judged  most  manly  of  all. 
Having  recognized  this,  it  is  time  to  revisit  the  question  of  why  Herodo- 
tus and  others  excised  training  in  the  spear  from  their  descriptions  of 
Persian  pedagogy.  In  truth,  even  those  who  do  include  this  part  of  the 
curriculum  do  so  with  a  certain  ambiguity,  for  both  Xenophon  and 
Strabo  used  terms  that  credit  the  Persians  with  light  projectile  weapons 
only:  the  javelin  (akontion)  or  lance  (palton),  but  not  a  heavy  spear 
(aikhme,  enkhos,  or  doru).60 

Herodotus  himself  employed  a  nuanced  vocabulary.  In  his  usage, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  lance  (palton),  but  whenever  the  javelin  (akon- 
tion) appears,  it  is  always  in  the  hands  of  non-Greek  barbarians.61  A 
heavier  spear  —  the  aikhme  —  is  also  given  to  Asians  only,62  but  in  his 

59  Herodotus  4.114:  at*  5e  rcpd<;  xctuxa  £Xe£av  xa8s.  e"H[iei<;  oOk  av  5uvaius9a 
oiK^eiv  uexa  xcov  6ueTep£G>v  vuvauccov  6u  yap  xa  aoxa  vouaia  fjpiv  xe  K&Keivflai 
£axi*  fjueii;  uxv  xo^euouev  xe  Kai  &kovxi£ohsv  Kal  Xnna^o^sQa,  Epya  8e  yuvaiKfjta 
o6k  l\ia&o\isv. 

60  The  javelin  (to  akontion)  or  the  act  of  throwing  the  javelin  (akontizein)  is  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.8  and  Strabo  15.3.18.  The  lance  (to  palton)  occurs 
at  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  1.2.9,  1.2.13. 

61  Herodotus  thus  places  javelins  in  the  hands  of  Lydians  (1.34),  Egyptians  (2.71), 
Scythians  (4.70),  Thracians  (4.94,  7.75),  Libyans  (7.71),  Mysians  (7.74),  Mares  (7.79), 
Phoenecians  (7.89),  Cilicians  (7.91),  and  Lycians  (7.92).  For  a  full  listing,  see  J.  Enoch 
Powell,  A  Lexicon  to  Herodotus,  2d  ed.  (Cambridge:  Cambridgue  University  Press, 
1938),  p.  10.  The  denominative  verb  akontizein  is  used  of  Lydians  (1.43)  and  Amazons 
(4.114),  also  with  preverbs,  of  Persians  (9.17,  9.49). 

62  Spears  (aikhme)  are  given  to  Persians  (1.214,  3.78,  3.128,  5.49,  7.61,  7.152),  Lyd- 
ians (1.34,  1.38,  1.39,  1.43,  1.52),  Massagetae  (1.214,  215),  Egyptians  (2.106,  2.111), 
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systematic  catalogue  of  the  Persian  army's  equipment  (7.61-80),  Hero- 
dotus describes  virtually  all  spears  carried  by  the  various  national  divi- 
sions as  being  "short"  (brakhu),  "small"  (smikre),  or  diminutive  in  some 
other  fashion.63 

The  point  becomes  clear  in  a  speech  Herodotus  set  in  the  mouth  of 
Aristagoras,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  as  he  attempted  to  persuade  Cleomenes  and 
the  Spartans  to  provide  support  for  the  Ionian  revolt  he  was  planning. 

Now,  by  the  Greek  gods,  rescue  the  lonians  from  slavery,  men  who  are 
of  the  same  blood  as  you.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  accomplish  such  things,  for 
the  barbarians  are  not  brave,  while  you,  in  battle,  are  greatest  in  valor. 
Their  mode  of  warfare  is  this:  bows  and  short  spears.  They  go  into  battle 
wearing  trousers  and  bonnets  on  their  heads.  They  are  thus  easy  to  be 
conquered.64 

Notwithstanding  his  clear  implication  that  the  phallically-challenged 
Persians  would  make  easy  prey  for  the  manly  Spartans,  Aristagoras 
failed  to  persuade  Cleomenes.  Accordingly,  when  he  took  his  case  to 
Athens,  he  shifted  his  rhetoric  accordingly.  No  longer  did  he  ridicule  the 
short  Persian  aikhme,  speaking  now  of  the  longer,  heavier  doru,  a 
weapon  he  said  they  were  lacking. 

Coming  before  the  populace,  Aristagoras  said  the  same  things  as  in  Sparta, 
concerning  the  good  things  in  Asia  and  how  the  Persians  were  easy  to  be 
conquered,  since  they  customarily  use  neither  shield  nor  spear  (oute  aspida 
oute  doru).65 

Scythians  (4.3,  4.71),  Doloncae  (6.35),  Assyrians  (7.63),  Bactrians  (7.64),  Medes  (7.67), 
Sarangae  (7.67),  Ethiopians  (7.69),  Paphlagonians  (7.72)  Milyae  (7.77),  Moschae  (7.78), 
and  Colchians  (7.79).  See  Powell,  Lexicon  to  Herodotus,  p.  10.  "Spear-bearers" 
{aikhmophorai)  are  also  attested  for  Asians  only:  Persians  (7.40,  7.41,  7.55,  7.103),  Lyd- 
ians  (1.8),  Medes  (1.103),  Massagetae  and  Scythians  (1.215). 

63  Thus,  Herodotus  described  the  Persian  gear  as  including  "short  spears  and  large 
bows"  (7.61:  aikhmas  de  brakheas...  torn  de  megala).  The  spears  of  the  Bactrians, 
Milyae,  and  Colchians  were  said  to  have  been  short  (7.64,  7.77,  7.79),  those  of  the 
Paphlagonians  "not  large"  (7.72:  aikhmas...  ou  megalas\  those  of  the  Moschae  "smaU" 
{aikhmas  smikras).  The  spears  of  the  Medes  were  like  those  of  the  Persians  (7.62),  and 
those  of  the  Sarangae  like  those  of  the  Medes  (7.67).  Only  the  spears  of  the  Assyrians 
(7.63)  and  Ethiopians  (7.69)  escaped  disparagement. 

64  Herodotus  5.49:  vuv  &v  npbq  6e©v  xd)v  'EMnvicDV  £uaaa0e  "Iovaq  &k  8ou- 
Xoauvr)<;  &v8pa<;  6uaiuova<;.  ebnsxicoq  8£  6uxv  xaoxa  o!a  xe  x<opeeiv  Sari*  ofrce  yap 
ol  pdpPapoi  c&kiuoi  elm,  t)jaei^  xe  xd  £<;  xdv  k6Xe\iov  lq  xd  ueyiaxa  &vf|Kexe 
d.psxr\q  nt pi,  f\  xe  ndx*l  aftxcov  £crxi  xoif|8e,  xo£a  icai  alxuri  Ppaxecr  dva£upi8a<;  8s 
£xovt£<;  gpxovxai  £<;  xaq  udxa<;  *al  KUppaaia*;  tni  xflai  K£(paXf\m.  ofa©  ebnexieq 
XeipooOfivai  elai. 

65  Herodotus  5.97:  £m\Q<hv  8e  ini  x6v  8fjpx>v  6  'Apiaxayopriq  xaOxd  Staye  xd 
Kai  ev  xfi  Ercdpxxi  ice  pi  xa>v  dyaGcov  x<dv  £V  xfi  'AoHfl  Kai  xoo  noXi\iov  xou  Flep- 
aiKOU,  cb<;  oflxe  darctSa  o(5xe  86pu  voui^oucn  sbnexieq  xe  xetptt>6fjvai  £trjO~av. 
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The  same  paragraph  goes  on  to  tell  that  Aristagoras  succeeded  in  sway- 
ing the  Athenian  demos,  who  came  to  regret  the  aid  they  gave  him.66 
Certainly,  Herodotus  depicts  him  as  a  scoundrel  throughout,  and  other 
passages  show  that  his  assertions  about  the  Persian  spear  were  less  than 
perfectly  valid.  Thus,  although  the  doru  is  most  often  treated  as  equip- 
ment of  Greeks  and  other  westerners,67  one  group  of  Persians  was  cred- 
ited with  its  use.  These  were  one  thousand  soldiers  who  bore  a  golden 
pomegranate  on  the  butt  of  their  spears  (epi  toisi  dorasi)  as  a  mark  of 
their  elite  status.68  It  was  these  crack  troops  that  Xerxes  threw  into  the 
breach  at  a  crucial  moment  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae.  While  Herodo- 
tus's  mention  of  their  equipment  shows  Aristagoras  to  have  exaggerated 
his  point,  the  text  simultaneously  confirms  the  general  substance  of  the 
Milesian's  argument. 

After  the  Medes  had  been  roughly  handled,  they  retired  and  the  Persians 
whom  the  King  called  "the  Immortals"  went  in  after  them.  Hydarnes  led 
them.  They  thought  that  these  troops,  at  any  rate,  would  easily  prevail  But 
when  they  joined  battle  with  the  Greeks,  they  had  no  more  success  than  the 
Median  army,  only  the  same,  because  they  were  fighting  in  a  narrow  pass, 
using  shorter  spears  (dorasi  brakhyteroisi)  than  the  Greeks,  and  they  could 
not  make  use  of  their  numbers.69 


VIII 

Notwithstanding  Herodotus's  remarks  on  pedagogy,  the  Achaemenian 
inscriptions  make  clear  that  spears  were  part  of  Persian  weaponry,  and 
instruction  in  their  use  surely  had  a  place  in  the  education  of  Persian 


66  Herodotus  5.97:  £<;  6  dverceias  acpsa^.  7toM,ov>s  yap  oIks  elvai  efmexEaxepov 
8tap&M,eiv  t\  §va,  el  KAeouivea  u,ev  xdv  AaK£8aija6viov  pouvov  ook  oloq  te  tyi- 
veto  5tapdAA£iv,  xp£i<;  8s  popidSaq  9A9r|vaia)v  fiTcoinas  xoOxo. 

67  Herodotus  describes  the  following  peoples  as  using  the  doru:  Greeks  (7.211), 
Cypriots  (5.9),  Argives  (6.77),  Spartans  (6.77,  7.224,  9.62),  Lydians  (1.34,  1.79),  Cau- 
nians  (1.172),  and  Egyptians.  (7.89).  At  7.135,  Spartans  associate  the  doru  with  the 
defense  of  freedom. 

68  Herodotus  7.41:  Ik  xcdv  Xoik&v  IlEpaECOv  &no\sXey\iEVOi  popioi.  ouxoq  ne^bq 
fjv  Kal  xoutqv  x^oi  p&v  ini  xoim  86paai  dvxi  tov  craoparcfjpGOv  froxaq  eIxov 
XpDGEac;  Kai  jrspi^  aov£KX,f|iov  xoix;  aXXovc,,  ol  5e  ElvaKicrxtXioi  evxo<;  xouxcov 
eovxec;  dpyupEac;  froiaq  eIxov. 

69  Herodotus  7.211:  'Ejieixe  8s  ol  MfjSoi  xpt|X£G><;  TCEpiEUiovxo,  £v0aoxa  ouxoi 
p£V  fcrcs^fjiaav,  ol  8s  IlEpaat  ^KSE^d^isvoi  srcf|iaav,  xoix;  dBavdxotx;  iKokee 
Pa<n\£U<;,  xa>v  rjpxE  TSdpvrj*;,  d><;  8f|  ouxoi  ys  eujuexegx;  Kaxspyaaopsvoi.  6<;  8e 
Kai  ouxoi  auvspiayov  xoion  HXXr\<n,  ouSsv  nXiov  Icp&povxo  xf\<;  axpaxif\<;  xfj<; 
MriSiKfj?  &XXb.  xd  auxd,  dxs  £v  axEivorcopq>  xe  x&P<P  paxopsvoi  Kai  86paai  Ppaxu- 
XEpotai  xpeouevoi  f\  nsp  ol  "EUnvsc;,  Kai  ouk  exovxec;  nXr\m  xpricraaeai. 
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nobles.70  Relief  sculptures  at  Susa  and  Persepolis  (Figures  20.2-3)  also 
show  Persians  holding  spears  significantly  taller  than  they  are,  although 
the  actual  length  of  Persian  spears  was  never  really  the  issue.71  Were  the 
Persian  weapons  but  a  few  centimeters  shorter  than  their  Greek  counter- 
parts, Greeks  were  still  capable  of  investing  that  small  difference  with 
great  symbolic  import.  And  were  there  no  difference  at  all,  Greek  ideol- 
ogy and  national  pride  could  invent  such  difference  and  make  it  an  item 
of  faith.  At  times,  Herodotus  made  his  point  in  relatively  direct  fashion, 
as  in  the  speeches  he  attributed  to  Aristagoras  and  his  account  of  the 
"Immortals"  at  Thermopylae.  At  other  moments,  he  tacitly  advanced  the 
same  sniggling  argument,  as  with  the  lacuna  he  left  when  describing  the 
Persian  curriculum.  In  his  skillful  hands,  the  supposed  inadequacies  of 
the  Persian  spear  became  a  trope  for  the  deficient  masculinity  of  Asia 
and  the  phallic  superiority  of  the  West.  A  crude  point,  even  when  made 
with  consummate  subtlety.72 

70  In  addition  to  Darius  *s  celebration  of  himself  as  a  "spearman"  (rStika)  at  DNb  §2h, 
he  identifies  Gaubaruva  (=  Gobryas  in  Greek)  as  his  "spearbearer"  (rftibara)  at  DNc  and 
uses  the  spear  as  a  trope  of  all  Persian  military  power  at  DNa  §4. 

If  you  should  wonder,  'How  many  are  the  lands/peoples  that  King  Darius  held?/  look  at 
the  pictures  of  those  who  bear  the  throne  (i.e.,  the  accompanying  relief,  in  which  each 
throne-bearer  represents  a  different  land/people  of  the  empire).  Then  you  will  learn,  then  it 
becomes  known:  'The  spear  (rSti)  of  the  Persian  man  went  far.* 

yadipati  maniyahai;  ciyakaram  ava  dahyava,  taya  DarayavauS  xsayaOiya  adaraya,  patikara 
dldi,  tayai  gaBum  baranti;  ada  xsnasahi,  adatai  azda  bavati;  Parsahya  martiyahya  durai  rStiS 
paragmata. 

On  the  nature  of  the  r$ti9  see  W.W.  Malandra,  "A  Glossary  of  Terms  for  Weapons 
and  Armor  in  Old  Iranian,"  Indo-Iranian  Journal  15  (1973):  265  and  270.  Malandra 
notes  two  other  terms  for  spears  that  are  attested  in  Avestan:  fraSna  (p.  276)  and  vaeSa 
(pp.  276-77),  the  latter  a  light  javelin. 

71  Stefan  Bittner,  Tracht  und  Bewaffnung  des  persischen  Heeres  zur  Zeit  der  Achai- 
meniden,  2d  ed.  (Munich:  Klaus  Friedrich,  1985),  p.  154  identifies  these  spears  as  thrust- 
ing weapons,  a  full  3  meters  in  length,  and  he  differentiates  them  from  projectile  lances 
measuring  only  2  meters. 

72  The  same  disparaging  stereotype  is  advanced  in  the  famous  Eurymedon  vase,  a  red- 
figured  oinochoe  that  depicts  a  Persian  archer  (i.e.  a  warrior  without  a  spear)  presenting 
his  posterior  to  a  Greek  who  approaches  him  with  erect  phallus  and  transparent  intent. 
See  further  Konrad  Schauenberg,  "EupuuiSov  elui,"  Mitteilungen  des  Deutschen 
Archaologischen  Instituts.  Athenische  Abteilung  90  (1975):  97-121,  Amy  C.  Smith, 
"Eurymedon  and  the  Evolution  of  Political  Personifications  in  the  Early  Classical 
Period,"  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  119  (1999):  128-41,  and  Askold  L  Ivantchik, 
"'Scythian'  Archers  on  Archaic  Attic  Vases:  Problems  of  Interpretation,"  Ancient  Civili- 
zations from  Scythia  to  Siberia  12  (2006):  197-271,  esp.  pp.  249-52.  This  interpretation 
has  been  disputed,  however,  by  Gloria  Ferrari  Pinney,  "For  the  Heroes  are  at  Hand," 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  104  (1984):  181-83.  Regarding  the  Greek  victory  in  the  battle 
of  Eurymedon  in  466  that  prompted  this  piece  of  crude  propaganda,  see  Briant,  Histoire 
de  V empire  perse,  pp.  574-75. 
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Figs.  20.2-3  Guards  or  soldiers  equipped  with  long  spears  in  reliefs 
from  Persepolis  (left)  and  Susa  (right). 


V. 
VARIA 


Chapter  Twenty-one 
THE  WISE  LORD'S  WILL  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  WONDERS* 


Among  the  most  common,  and  most  discussed  formulae  in  Achaemenian 
royal  inscriptions  is  the  phrase  vafrid  Auramazdd}ia"by  the  Wise  Lord's 
will"1  (Akkadian  ina  silli  sd  du-ri-mi-iz-day  Elamite  za-u-mi-in  J(/-ra- 
mas-da-nay  Aramaic  btllh  zy  'hwrmzd)?  It  recurs  throughout  the  extant 
corpus,  but  it  is  Darius  (from  whom  most  of  our  inscriptions  derive)  who 
uses  it  most  often:  36  times  at  Bisitun,  and  23  times  elsewhere,  for  74% 
of  all  occurrences.  Of  his  successors,  only  Xerxes  uses  this  formula  with 
any  frequency  (13  times,  17%),  and  it  shows  up  a  total  of  8  times  (10%) 
in  the  inscriptions  of  all  others,  ranging  from  Ariaramnes  to  Artaxerxes  II 
(the  last  of  whom  accounts  for  half  of  these).  Scholars  have  rightly 

*  An  earlier  version  of  this  chapter  was  published  as  "Old  Persian  frasa  and  vasna: 
Two  terms  at  the  Intersection  of  Religious  and  Imperial  Discourse,'*  Indogermanische 
Forschungen  101  (1996):  147-167 

1  The  generally  accepted  etymology  takes  *vasna  to  be  a  nominal  derivative  in  -no- 
from  the  Indo-European  verb  *wek-  "to  will,  to  wish"  (Avestan  vas-,  Sanskrit  vo£-;  cf. 
Old  Persian  vasai  (adv.)  "at  will,  greatly."  For  details,  see  Pokomy,  Indogermanisches 
etymologisches  Worterbuch,  p.  1 135  or  Mayrhofer,  Kurzgefasstes  etymologisches  Worter- 
buch  des  altindisches  3:  170.  Other  analyses  have  been  advanced  by  Szemerenyi,  "Iranica 
V,"  op  ciL,  pp.  325-343,  and  Skalmowski,  "Old  Persian  \azraka-"  op  cit 

2  The  terms  in  all  four  languages  do  not  correspond  precisely,  suggesting  mat  scribes 
had  some  difficulty  locating  parallels  for  the  Iranian  term  within  the  extant  ideology  and 
vocabulary  of  these  other  languages.  Thus,  for  instance,  Akkadian  sillu  (also  written  ideo- 
graphically  as  GI$MI)  means,  most  literally  "shadow,  shade  of  a  tree,  shaded  place."  By 
extension,  it  came  to  denote  the  instruments  through  which  shade  is  created  ("awning, 
covering"),  and  by  further  extension  still  "protection,  aegis,  patronage"  (i.e.  the  capacity 
to  create  comfort  and  security  in  a  potentially  difficult  world).  In  particular,  it  is  often 
used  to  denote  the  protection  gods  give  to  kings:  a  form  of  divine  blessing  that  —  as 
Florence  Malbran-Labat,  "La  trilingue  de  Behistun  et  les  singularites  de  la  version  baby- 
lonienne,"  Semitica  48  (1998):  69,  has  observed  —  brings  happiness  and  calm  with  it,  as 
when  Gilgamesh  asks  the  god  SamaS  to  bestow  his  "protection"  on  him  (si-il-[l]am 
$uku[n  elija])  or  when  Esarhaddon  represents  himself  as  the  person  "to  whom  (the  great 
gods)  have  extended  their  lasting  protection,  in  order  to  calm  their  divine  hearts"  (&... 
ana  nuhhi  libbi  iluti£unu...GI$MI-$u-nu  ddri  itrusu  eltfu).  See  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  tlie 
Oriental  Institute  16:  189-192.  Elamite  za-u-mi-in  is  translated  "exertion,  effort"  (Muhe~ 
waltung)  by  Hinz  and  Koch,  Elamisches  Worterbuch,  p.  1286,  consistent  with  the  render- 
ing of  adarn  hamataxlai,  ("I  exerted  myself')  by  za-um(?)-ma  at  DB  §14.  Elamite  thus 
signals  a  more  active  work  of  intervention  on  the  Wise  Lord's  part,  while  the  semantic 
range  of  the  Aramaic  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Akkadian. 
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stressed  the  way  it  was  used  to  legitimate  Achaemenian  rule  in  general,3 
and  along  these  lines,  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  more  ideologi- 
cally significant  and  historically  consequential  phrases  in  the  history  of 
discourse.  Most  specifically  and  most  critically,  through  the  repeated 
and  emphatic  deployment  of  this  phrase,  Darius  was  able  to  redefine  the 
suspicious  events  of  his  accession  (on  which,  see  Chapters  Two  and 
Twenty-two)  as  nothing  less  than  divine  election  and  the  acting  out  of 
God's  will  in  history. 

Closer  investigation  of  the  ways  in  which  Darius  and  his  successors 
used  this  formula  yields  a  more  nuanced  understanding  of  the  semantics 
and  pragmatics  of  Achaemenian  propaganda.  Toward  this  end,  in  the 
first  section  of  this  chapter  I  will  examine  the  verbs  that  occur  in  con- 
nection with  the  formula,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  precise  actions  the 
Achaemenians  sought  to  authorize  by  invocation  of  "the  Wise  Lord's 
will."  In  the  second  section,  I  turn  to  the  uses  of  an  Avestan  cognate 
(vasna)  that  has  received  surprisingly  scant  attention.  I  then  pursue  some 
lines  opened  up  by  these  investigations  to  explore  the  significance  of  a 
related  term  in  Old  Persian  (fraSa)  that  we  have  repeatedly  encountered. 

I 

With  a  few  exceptions,4  all  those  things  that  are  marked  as  having  taken 
place  "by  the  Wise  Lord's  will"  (vaSna  Auramazdaha)  fall  within  four 
broad  verbal  categories:  a)  verbs  of  being  and  becoming;  b)  verbs  of 
having  and  getting;  c)  verbs  of  violence  and  destruction;  and  d)  verbs  of 
doing  and  making.  In  each  instance,  details  of  usage  are  revealing. 

A)  Verbs  of  being  and  becoming.  The  verb  bav-  "to  become,"  always 
appears  in  the  first  person  singular  imperfect  and  has  one  specific  com- 
plement when  used  with  this  formula.  The  speaker  thus  narrates  a  trans- 
formative moment  in  his  life  history:  The  moment  he  assumed  the  office 
and  identity  that,  inter  alia,  empowered  him  to  tell  his  story  in  the  fashion 
that  best  served  his  purposes:  "By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  I  became  king."5 

3  See,  inter  alia,  Ahn,  Religiose  Herrscherlegitimation  im  achdmenidischen  Iran,  pp.  3, 
88,  196-199,  et  passim,  Frei  and  Koch,  Reichsidee  und  Reichsorganisation  im  Perser- 
reichy  p.  65,  Gnoli,  "Politique  religieuse  et  conception  de  la  royaute*  sous  les  Achem6- 
nides,"  pp.  164-165. 

4  All  five  exceptions  occur  in  inscriptions  of  Darius.  They  are:  two  verbs  of  motion 
(pari-ay-,  DB  §8  and  vi-tor-,  DB  §18),  a  verb  of  striving  (ham-tax$-y  DB  §14),  a  verb  of 
emotion  {tars-,  used  in  the  negative,  DPd  §2),  and  a  verb  of  seeming  (Oand-,  DSj  §3). 

5  DB  §13,  XPf  §4:  vaSna  Auramazdaha  adam  xsayaGiya  abavam.  cf.  DB  §52,  DSm  §2. 
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The  formula  is  particularly  useful  for  one  who  has  come  to  the  throne 
in  irregular  fashion.  In  order  to  legitimate  his  rule;  the  speaker  displaces 
agency  from  the  human  realm  to  the  divine,  reemphasizing  this  point  in 
the  surrounding  narration.6  Thus,  for  example,  Darius  describes  the  mur- 
der of  his  predecessor. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King..,  No  one  dared  to  proclaim  anything  about 
Gaumdta  the  Magus  until  I  arose.  Then  I  prayed  to  the  Wise  Lord  for  assis- 
tance. The  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid.  Ten  days  of  the  month  Bdgayddi  had 
passed  when  I,  with  a  few  men,  slew  that  Gaumdta  the  Magus  and  the 
people  who  were  his  foremost  followers.  A  fortress  named  Sikayuvati,  a 
land/people  named  Nisdya,  in  Media  —  there  I  slew  him.  I  deprived  him  of 
the  kingship/ kingdom.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will  I  became  king.  The  Wise 
Lord  bestowed  the  kingship/ kingdom  on  me.1 

Xerxes  also  used  the  same  formula  to  describe  how  he  came  to  rule, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  junior  to  his  half-brother  Artabar- 
zanes.8  Although  political  calculation  provided  the  primary  motivation, 
within  this  account,  three  levels  of  agency  are  interwoven:  the  Wise 

6  Often,  the  formulaic  claim  "by  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  I  became  king"  follows  (or 
less  often,  precedes)  a  formula  stating  that  the  Wise  Lord  bestowed  (frdbara  or  abara)  a 
gift  on  the  king:  aid  or  assistance  (upastam:  DB  §9),  the  kingship  and  kingdom  (xSagam: 
DB  §§5,  9, 13;  DPd  §2,  DSf  §3a,  DSm  §2,  A2Hc  §3),  the  land/people  of  Persia  (dahyduS 
pdrsd:  AmH  and  AsH),  or  "this  earth"  (imam  bumim  DNa  §4),  a  phrase  that  Clarisse 
Herrenschmidt  reads  as  denoting  the  empire,  "Designation  de  Tempire  et  concepts  poli- 
tiques  de  Darius  V*  d'apres  ses  inscriptions  en  vieux-perse,"  op  cit.,  pp.  42-45. 

7  DB  §13:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  ...  kaSci  nai  adrSnaus'  ciSci  Ganstanai  pari 
Gaumatam  tayam  magum,  yata  adam  arsam,  pasava  adam  Auramazdam  patiyavanhyai, 
Auramazdamai  upastam  abara,  BagayadaiS  mahya  daGa  raucabiS  Gakata  aha,  avaGa  adam 
hada  kamnaibiS  martiyaibiS  avam  Gaumatam  tayam  magum  avajanam  uta  tayaiSai  fratama 
martiya  anu§iya  ahanta,  SikayuvatiS  nama  dida,  Nisaya  nama  dahyauS  Madai,  avadaSim 
avajanam,  x§acam§im  adam  adinam,  vaSna  Auramazdaha  adam  xsayaGiya  abavam, 
Auramazda  xSacam  mana  frabara. 

8  Hayim  Tadmor  has  discussed  this  passage  is  in  connection  with  other  materials  from 
the  Ancient  Near  East  in  which  similar  arguments  were  advanced  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  similar  situations,  "Autobiographical  Apology  in  the  Royal  Assyrian  Litera- 
ture," in  H.  Tadmor  and  M.  Weinfeld,  eds.,  History,  Historiography  and  Interpretation 
(Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1984),  pp.  36-57.  Darius' s  choice  of  Xerxes  seems  to  have  been  pred- 
icated on  the  fact  that  his  mother,  Atossa,  was  the  daughter  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  In  her  son, 
the  two  lines  of  the  Achaemenian  family  were  thus  united,  and  all  potential  objections  to 
Darius' s  usurpation  thereby  put  to  rest.  The  relevant  family  relations,  described  in 
Herodotus  7.2-3,  were  as  follows. 
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Lord's  "desire"  (kama)  that  Darius  should  have  many  offspring,  Darius's 
selection  of  Xerxes  as  crown  prince,  and  the  Wise  Lord's  "will"  (vaSna) 
that  he  become  king.  Human  choice,  set  in  second  position,  is  thus 
encapsulated  within  and  rendered  subordinate  to  divine  volition. 

Proclaims  Xerxes  the  King:  There  were  other  sons  of  Darius.  The  Wise 
Lord's  desire  was  thus:  Darius,  my  father,  made  me  the  greatest  [=  heir 
apparent]  after  himself  When  my  father  Darius  went  to  [his]  place,  by  the 
Wise  Lord's  will  J  became  king  in  my  father's  place.9 

The  formula  is  not  used  in  connection  with  the  phrase  "I  became  king" 
or  the  verb  "to  become"  by  any  other  member  of  the  dynasty.  One  other 
passage  provides  an  instructive  contrast,  however,  for  it  uses  a  verbal 
form  in  the  third  person  to  tell  how  someone  other  than  the  author  of  the 
text  assumed  royal  power. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  This  kingship/ kingdom,  of  which  Gaumdta  the 
Magus  deprived  Cambyses,  this  kingship! kingdom  was  our  lineage's  since 
long  ago.  Then  Gaumdta  the  Magus  deprived  Cambyses  of  Persia  and 
Media  and  the  other  lands/peoples.  He  took  them  as  his  own.  He  made 
them  his  own  possession.  He  became  king.10 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  an  omission  that  carries  the 
clear  implication  that  Gaumata's  accession  and  reign  ought  therefore  be 
judged  illegitimate.11  Darius  thus  redefines  his  predecessor  as  an  unright- 
eous king,  and  his  own  act  of  usurpatory  regicide  as  the  restoration  of 
rightful,  divinely  sanctioned  rule. 

Similarly,  when  used  with  the  formula  vaSna  Auramazdaha,  the  verb 
"to  be"  (ah-)  appears  mostly  in  first  person  forms.  Two  of  these  occur- 
rences are  in  the  imperfect  (DB  §5,  XPh  §3),  but  most  are  in  the  present 
tense,  and  focus  on  the  divine  support  that  sustains  the  king/speaker  in 

9  XPf  §4:  Gati  XSayarSa  xsayaGiya:  Darayavahaus  puca  aniyasci  ahanta;  Auramazdam 
avaGa  kama  aha:  DarayavauS  haya  mana  pita  pasa  tanum  mam  maOiStam  akunauS; 
yaGamai  pita  Darayavaug  gaGava  aSiyava,  vaSna  Auramazdaha  adam  xSayaGiya  abavam 
pica  gaGava.  Pace  Schmeja,  "Ging  ein  zum  Throne  der  Gotter,"  op  cit,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  Old  Persian  gdQu  means  "throne"  in  this  passage 

10  DB  §12:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  aita  x§acam,  taya  Gaumata  haya  magus'  adina 
Kambujiyam,  aita  xSacam  haca  paruviyata  amaxam  taumaya  aha,  pasava  Gaumata  haya 
magus'  adina  Kambujiyam  uta  Parsam  uta  Madam  uta  aniya  dahyava,  hau  ayasata,  uvai- 
paSiyam  akuta,  hau  xsayaGiya  abava. 

11  A  similar  distribution  is  evident  for  the  verb  di-  "to  take  by  force."  When  Darius 
appears  as  its  subject  and  the  realm  as  its  object,  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the  asser- 
tion: "By  the  Wise  Lord's  will  I  became  king.  The  Wise  Lord  bestowed  the  kingship/ 
kingdom  on  me"  (DB  §13:  xSa^amSim  adam  adinam.  vasna  Auramazdaha  adam  xSay- 
aGiya  abavam.  Auramazda  xSasam  mana  frabara).  When  Gaumata  is  its  subject,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  divine  will  (DB  §§12,  14). 
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the  present  moment,  rather  than  that  through  which  he  initially  gained 
royal  power.  For  the  most  part,  these  are  simply  statements  to  the  effect 
that  "By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  I  am  king"  (vafaa  Auramazdaha  adam 
xMyaOiya  ami),  conjoined  with  the  equally  formulaic  claim  "the  Wise 
Lord  bestowed  the  kingship/kingdom  on  me"  (Auramazdd  xSagam  mana 
frdbara,  DB  §5,  AmH,  DNa  §4,  A2Hc).12 

Twice,  other  verbal  constructions  appear.  DPd  opens  without  the 
standard  formula  "Proclaims  Darius  the  King"  (6dti  DdrayavauS  x$dya- 
Oiya)  and  goes  on  to  phrase  the  usual  claims  with  an  implied  copula, 
making  Darius  the  object,  and  not  the  speaker  of  the  discourse. 

Great  is  the  Wise  Lord,  who  is  greatest  of  the  gods.  He  created  Darius  (as) 
king.  He  bestowed  the  kingship/ kingdom  on  him.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will, 
Darius  is  king.13 

In  one  case  only  are  actors  other  than  the  king  said  to  "be"  something 
"by  the  Wise  Lord's  will,"  and  accordingly  a  third  person  plural  appears. 
This  sentence  offers  a  complementary  inversion  of  the  usual  ideology, 
for  just  as  Darius  portrays  his  royal  identity  as  the  result  of  divine  favor, 
so  also  does  he  claim  that  God's  will  has  made  all  provinces  and  people 
in  the  empire  his  subjects  (bandakd,  literally  his  "bondsmen"),  further 
specifying  that  they  bear  (bar-)  tribute  to  him,  just  as  the  Wise  Lord 
bears  him  support.14 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  These  lands/peoples  that  came  to  me,  by  the 
Wise  Lord's  will  they  were  subjects  to  me.  They  bore  me  tribute  }$ 

12  In  one  instance  only  is  a  different  content  conveyed,  when  Darius  announces  "By 
the  Wise  Lord's  will,  I  am  the  sort  of  person  who  is  a  friend  to  him  who  is  right"  (vasna 
Auramazdaha  avakaram  ami  taya  rastam  dausta  ami,  DNb  §2a). 

13  DPd  §1:  Auramazda  vazrka  haya  ma9i§ta  baganam,  hau  Darayavaum  xsayaGiyam 
adada.  hausai  xsacam  frabara.  vaSna  Auramazdaha  DarayavauS  xsayaOiya. 

14  With  a  very  few  exceptions  (DB  §74,  DNa  §4),  only  two  subjects  govern  the  verb 
bar-.  Both  have  their  own  characteristic  objects  that  they  convey  to  the  same  ultimate  recip- 
ient. Thus,  the  lands/peoples  (dahydva)  bear  tribute  (bajim)  to  the  king  (DB  §7,  DPe  §2, 
DSe  §3,  DNa  §3,  XPh  §3),  while  the  Wise  Lord  bears  him  aid  (upastam,  AmH,  DB  §§9, 
13, 18, 19, 25, 26, 27, 28,  29, 30,  31, 33, 35,  36, 38, 41, 42, 45, 46, 50, 62, 63,  DNa  §5,  DSf 
§3d,  DPd  §3,  DSk  §2,  XPh  §§4a,  4c)  and  bestows  (fra-bar-)  on  him  the  kingship/kingdom 
(xsagam,  AmH,  AsH,  DB  §§5,  13,  Dpd  §1,  DPh  §2,  DSf  §3a,  DSm  §2,  DSp  §1,  DZc  §1, 
DH  §2,  A2Hc).  These  texts  locate  the  king  at  that  point  where  two  processes  of  transmission 
converge,  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  sustain  him,  albeit  in  unequal  measure:  tribute 
from  below  and  legitimacy  from  above.  The  same  ideology  fmds  visual  representation  in 
the  Persepolis  reliefs,  on  which  see  Chapters  Six  and  Nine  above.  For  a  consideration  of  the 
Indo-Iranian  background  to  some  of  these  locutions,  see  Rudiger  Schmitt,  "Nugae  Bagista- 
nenses,"  Munchener  Studien  zur  Sprachwissenschaft  30  (1972):  142. 

15  DB  §7:  Gati  DarayavauS  xSaya9iya:  ima  dahyava,  taya  mana  patiyajsa,  vasna 
Auramazdaha  mana  bandaka  ahanta,  mana  bajim  abaranta. 
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In  one  isolated  instance,  the  formula  is  used  together  with  the  verb  "to 
live"  (/Tv-),  and  this  is  motivated  by  peculiarities  of  circumstance.  Here, 
Darius  observes:  "By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  my  father,  ViStaspa,  and  my 
grandfather,  Arsames,  were  both  living  when  the  Wise  Lord  made  me 
king  in  this  earth/empire."16  More  than  an  actuarial  peculiarity,  the  fact 
that  his  father  and  father's  father  survived  to  see  Darius  take  the  throne 
was  a  potentially  distressing  anomaly,  for  ordinarily  one  became  king 
only  upon  the  death  of  one's  royal  father.  Since  neither  Vistaspa  nor 
Arsames  had  ever  ruled  the  empire,  they  did  not  have  to  die  for  Darius 
to  accede  (this  honor  fell  to  the  hapless  Gaumata),  but  their  continued 
existence  afforded  tangible  evidence  of  the  origins  that  made  Darius's 
claim  to  rule  more  than  mildly  irregular.  Potential  for  embarrassment 
was  kept  to  a  minimum,  however,  and  the  situation  turned  to  advantage 
by  defining  this  anomaly  as  a  product  of  "the  Wise  Lord's  will,"  and 
constituting  it  as  a  sign  of  Darius's  divine  election. 

B)  Verbs  of  having  and  getting.  If  the  verb  bay-  was  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  originatory  moment  of  the  speaker's  royal  identity,  while 
ah-  served  to  mark  the  continuation  of  that  identity  in  the  moment  of 
enunciation,  a  similar  distribution  is  apparent  with  regard  to  verbs  of 
possession. 

Thus,  the  verb  grab-"to  grasp,  seize,  take  captive"  is  used  for  initial 
acts  of  conquest  and  imperial  annexation.  Only  Darius  uses  it,  and  thrice 
he  does  so  in  connection  with  the  formulaic  invocation  of  divine  will, 
thereby  legitimating  the  actions  so  denoted.17  Thus,  in  two  occurrences 
he  makes  the  grand  claim,  "By  the  Wise  Lord's  will  these  are  the  lands/ 
peoples  that  I  seized,"18  followed  by  a  list  of  all  provinces  in  the  empire. 
The  third  (DB  §20)  singles  out  the  conquest  of  Babylon. 

In  contrast,  the  verb  dar^Xo  hold,"  describes  a  situation  of  secure  and 
continuing  control.  Here,  the  inscription  attributed  to  Arsames  is  of 
interest,  insofar  as  dar-  there  occurs  with  a  singular  object:  "By  the 
Wise  Lord's  will,  I  hold  this  land/people."19  In  this  fashion,  the  claim 
was  advanced  —  well  after  the  fact  —  that  Darius's  grandfather  had 
been  a  king  of  sorts,  albeit  over  a  single  dahyu.  Darius  himself,  however, 

16  DSf  §3b:  vaSna  Auramazdaha  haya  mana  pita  ViStaspa  uta  ArSama  haya  mana 
niyaka  taya  uba  ajTvatam  yadi  Auramazda  mam  XSyam  akunauS  ahyaya  BUya. 

17  Both  grab-  and  di-  denote  acts  of  seizure  involving  the  use  of  force.  The  latter  verb 
(on  which,  see  further  note  11  above)  is  more  disreputable,  however,  for  it  also  implies 
the  use  of  stealth. 

18  DNa  §3  =  DSe  §3:  vasna  Auramazdaha  ima  dahyava  taya  adam  agrbayam. 

19  AsH  §2:  vasna  Auramazdaha  imam  dahyaum  darayami. 
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always  used  dar-  with  a  plural  or  collective  object:  "these  lands/peoples" 
(ima  dahydva,  DPe  §2)  or  "this  kingship/kingdom"  (ima  xSagam,  DB 
§9).  The  latter  passage  is  particularly  instructive  for  the  way  it  describes 
the  consolidation  of  imperial  power.  First,  by  virtue  of  the  Wise  Lord's 
support  (upasta),  Darius  gains  control  over  the  kingship/kingdom.  A  hapax 
legomenon  signals  this  phase  of  operations  by  compounding  the  verb 
dar-  with  the  preverb  ham-.20  Only  in  the  second  phase  does  the  uncom- 
pounded  verb  appear,  together  with  the  assertion  that  the  king  holds  the 
realm  "by  the  Wise  Lord's  will" 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  The  Wise  Lord  bestowed  this  kingship/king- 
dom on  me.  The  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid  until  I  held  together  (hamadarayai) 
this  kingship/ kingdom.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will  I  hold  (darayami)  this  king- 
ship/kingdom.21 

C)  Verbs  of  violence  and  destruction.  The  verb  grab-  thus  indexes  the 
violence  through  which  Achaemenian  rule  was  initially  imposed,  while 
dar-  does  similar  service  for  the  implicit  threat  of  violence  through 
which  that  rule  was  thereafter  maintained.  The  verb  that  Darius  uses 
most  commonly  of  all  in  connection  with  the  formula  vaSna  Auramaz- 
daha  (18  of  36  occurrences,  50%)  is  jan-  "to  strike,  smite,  defeat."  All 
of  these  are  found  in  the  Bisitun  inscription,  and  refer  to  the  military 
actions  of  522-521  B.C.E.,  in  which  he  put  down  rebellions  throughout 
the  empire. 

Some  of  these  rebellions  (particularly  those  of  non-Iranian  provinces) 
involved  an  attempt  to  break  free  of  Persian  domination  and  restore 
native  rule;  others  were  attempts  to  replace  Darius  with  another  ruler.  In 
either  case,  Darius  portrayed  insurgents  as  motivated  by  "the  Lie" 
(drauga),  a  phrase  that  in  Old  Persian,  as  Bo  Utas  observed,  "is  a  sharply 
cut  symbol  with  traits  of  ethical  religion  as  well  as  'Realpolitik,'"22 
Moreover,  Darius  wished  his  victories  to  be  understood  in  theological 
terms.  In  describing  them,  he  regularly  asserted:  "The  Wise  Lord  bore 
me  aid"  (Auramazdamai  upastdm  abara),  after  which  one  of  several 
variants  follows.  When  Darius  commanded  the  troops  himself,  he  uses  a 
first  person  form  to  state  "By  the  Wise  Lord's  will  I  smote  that  army 

20  See  Schrnitt,  "Nugae  Bagistanenses,"pp.  139-142. 

21  DB  §9:  8ati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  Auramazdamai  ima  xsacam  frabara, 
Auramazdamai  upastam  abara,  yata  ima  x§ac.am  hamadarayai,  va§na  Auramazdaha  ima 
x§ac.am  darayami. 

22  Bo  Utas,  "Old  Persian  Miscellanies,"  op  cit.,  pp.  129-137,  esp.  p.  132;  see  also 
Gilbert  Lazard,  "Notes  de  vieux-perse,"  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  linguistique  71  (1976): 
178-180. 
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greatly"  (Auramazddmai  upastdm  abara.  vaSnd  Auramazddha  kdram 
tayam...  adam  ajanam  vasai,  DB  §§19,  31;  cf.  XPh  §4a).  When  speak- 
ing of  campaigns  from  which  he  was  absent,  Darius  uses  third  person 
forms  of  the  verb,  but  still  manages  the  discourse  so  as  to  reserve  pri- 
mary credit  for  himself.  Thus,  the  description  of  each  victory  is  preceded 
by  a  passage  in  which  Darius  appoints  as  commander  a  man  whom  he 
emphatically  identifies  as  "my  subject"  (mand  bandaka)?3  In  most 
instances,  however,  this  person  disappears  when  the  narrative  reaches  its 
formulaic  conclusion,  at  which  point  Darius,  his  army  and  his  god  once 
more  dominate  the  action. 

The  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  the  army  that  is  mine 
smote  the  army  that  was  rebellious?* 

On  three  occasions  only  does  Darius  deign  to  mention  the  commander 
by  name  when  he  recounts  the  victory,  and  twice  this  is  his  father.25 

Reflecting  the  shift  from  the  period  of  imperial  conquest  to  that  of 
secure  domination,  the  verb  jan-  is  used  much  less  frequently  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Darius's  successors,  and  only  once  does  it  appear  with 
the  formula  invoking  "the  Wise  Lord's  will."  Here,  Xerxes  describes 
the  lone  rebellion  he  had  to  suppress  upon  assuming  royal  office,  and  in 
the  sentence  that  follows,  he  uses  the  formula  to  legitimate  another  sort 
of  violent  act,  using  the  verb  vi-kan-.  Not  only  is  the  physical  nature  of 
this  violence  different,  but  also  its  goal,  for  through  this  act  of  demoli- 
tion, Xerxes  sought  to  consolidate  religious,  as  well  as  military  control. 

When  I  became  king,  there  was  among  the  lands/peoples  inscribed  above, 
one  that  was  seething  (in  rebellion).  Then  the  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid.  By  the 
Wise  Lord's  will,  I  smote  that  land/people  and  set  it  in  place.  And  among 
these  lands/peoples  there  was  one  where  formerly  daivas26  were  wor- 
shipped. Then,  by  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  I  demolished  that  daiva-temple.27 

D)  Verbs  of  doing  and  making.  The  verb  kar-  is  used  in  two  ways:  in  a 
broad,  unrestricted  fashion  with  the  general  sense  "to  make,  to  do,"  and 

23  Thus  DB  §§25,  26,  29,  33,  38,  41,  50. 

24  DB  §§25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  33,  38,  45  and  46;  cf.  DB  41  and  42. 

25  DB  §§35  and  36;  cf.  DB  §50. 

26  This  inscription  and  the  significance  of  Old  Persian  daiva  (cf.  Av.  daeva  "old  god, 
evil  god"  Skt.  deva  "god,"  MPers  dew  "demon")  have  been  much  discussed.  The  best 
treatment  is  probably  that  of  Sancisi-Weerdenburg,  Yaund  en  Persai,  op  cit.,  pp.  1-47. 

27  XPh  §4a-b:  ya9a  taya  adam  x§aya9iya  abavam,  asti  antar  aita  dahyava,  tayai  upari 
nipiSta,  ayauda.  pasavamai  Auramazda  upastam  abara.  vaSna  Auramazdaha  avam  dahya- 
vam  adam  ajanam.  utaSim  gaGava  nlsadayam.  uta  antar  aita  dahyava  aha,  yadataya  paru- 
vam  daiva  ayadiya;  pasava  vasna  Auramazdaha  adam  avam  daivadanam  viyakanam. 
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with  a  more  restricted  semantics,  "to  build."  Conjoined  with  the  phrase 
vasna  Auramazddha,  it  advances  the  claim  that  all  the  king's  deeds  have 
been  divinely  authorized  or  inspired,  as  in  the  statement:  "By  the  Wise 
Lord's  will,  all  I  did/made/built  was  good."28  Only  past  tenses  are  used: 
nine  times  the  first  person  singular  imperfect  (DB  §§14, 56,  62,  DNa  §5, 
DNb  §2i,  DSa  §2,  DSe  §4,  DSi  §2,  XPh  §4c),  and  twice  formations 
from  the  past  passive  participle  (DB  §§58  and  60).  At  sites  other  than 
Susa,  Darius  usually  used  this  verb  in  unrestricted  fashion  (seven  of  ten 
occurrences,  70%); 29  thereafter  only  Xerxes  did  so,  and  he  once  only 
(XPh  §4c). 

At  Susa,  however,  where  Darius  built  his  first  administrative  capital 
in  the  period  between  518  and  512  B.C.E.,30  kar-  has  its  unrestricted 
sense  just  once  (DSi  §2),  and  six  times  it  is  used  in  restricted  fashion 
with  specific  reference  to  construction  of  the  palace  (DSa  §2,  DSd  §2, 
DSf  §3d,  DSj  §3,DSo,  DSz  §5).31  All  the  later  Achaemenians  adopt  this 
latter  usage  (91%  of  the  time  for  Xerxes,  [10/11],  100%  for  all  others: 
Artaxerxes  [1/1],  Darius  II  [1/1],  and  Artaxerxes  II  [3/3]).  Verbal  forms 
are  always  in  past  tenses  (to  mark  projects  that  have  been  completed) 
and  most  often  in  the  first  person  singular  (XPa  §3,  XPb  §3,  XPd  §3, 
XPg,  A*Pa  §3,  D2Sb,  A2Sd  §2,  and  A2Sa  =  A2Ha  §2).  Among  the  few 
exceptions  are  those  inscriptions  where  Xerxes  honored  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  father,  using  the  third  person  singular  (XPc  §3,  XPg,  XSa, 
XV  §3)  or  when  he  spoke  of  their  joint  projects  in  the  first  person  plural 
(XPa§3,XPf  §4). 

A  major  shift  in  the  practices  and  ideology  of  empire  can  be  perceived 
in  the  data  we  have  been  treating  (Table  21.1).  Thus,  at  the  moment 
preserved  in  the  Bisitun  inscription,  the  formula  "by  the  Wise  Lord's 
will"  (vasnd  Auramazddha)  was  used  in  connection  with  a  set  of  verbs 
that  describe  Darius 's  irregular  seizure  of  state  power  and  his  use  of 
force  against  unruly  subjects.  Later  in  his  rule,  however,  and  in  the 

28  DSi  §2:  vasna  AMha  visam  naibam  akunavam. 

29  The  exceptions  are  DB  §70  (where  the  action  is  question  is  carving  an  inscription), 
and  DB  §72  =  DB  §75  (punishing  those  who  fail  to  worship  the  Wise  Lord). 

30  The  site  seems  to  have  been  selected  in  521  or  shortly  thereafter.  On  Susa  and  its 
importance,  see  Boucharlat,  "Suse  et  la  Susiane  a  l'epoque  ach6menide:  Donnees 
arch6ologiques,"  Dandamaev  and  G.  Lukonin,  Culture  and  Social  Institutions  of  Ancient 
Iran,  pp.  256-259,  and  Hinz,  Darius  und  die  Perser,  pp.  177-182. 

31  The  text  of  DSz  is  taken  from  M.J.  Steve,  "Inscriptions  des  Ach6menides  a  Suse 
(suite),"  Stadia  Iranica  3  (1974):  164.  Two  other  restricted  uses  of  the  verb  kar-  are 
found:  DSe  §4  (acts  of  pacification  and  establishment  of  law)  and  DSe  §5  (restoration  of 
damaged  handiwork). 
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inscriptions  of  his  successors,  the  same  formula  occurs  more  frequently 
with  verbs  that  bespeak  the  consolidation  of  power  and  the  construction 
of  the  administrative  and  ceremonial  centers  of  Achaemenian  rule.32 


I 

Phase  1 

Phase  II  1 

Verbs  of  being  and  becoming 

bav- 

ah- 

I  Verbs  of  having  and  getting 

grab- 

dar- 

Verbs  of  violence  and 
destruction 

jan- 

Absent,  save  for 
vi-kan-  (lx) 

i 

Unrestricted: 
"to  make,  to  do" 

Restricted:  "to  build" 

Table  21.1  Distribution  of  verbs  used  with  the  formula  "by  the  Wise  Lord's 
will."  Phase  I  =  Bisitun  (c.  520  B.C.E.),  Phase  II  =  all  later  inscriptions. 


II 

An  Avestan  cognate  exists  for  the  term  that  marks  the  Wise  Lord's  will: 
vasna,  which  appears  three  times  in  the  Older  Avesta  (Yasna  34.15, 
46.19,  50.11)  and  thrice  in  the  Younger  Avesta  (Yasna  55.6,  Yast  19.11, 
19.19).  Although  its  use  is  less  formulaic  than  that  of  its  Old  Persian 
counterpart  (esp.  the  absence  of  the  genitive  modifier,  OPers.  Auramaz- 
daha)y  there  are  some  regularities  worthy  of  note.  Thus,  the  term  always 
appears  in  the  Singular  Instrumental  case,  as  is  also  true  in  Old  Persian. 
Interestingly,  in  all  Gathic  occurrences,  vasna  is  found  in  the  hymn's 
concluding  strophe,  a  placement  that  seems  appropriate  to  the  eschato- 
logical  context  of  these  passages.  Thus,  for  example,  Yasna  34  ends  with 
Zarathustra's  fervent  request  of  the  Wise  Lord:  "Create  an  existence 
that  is  wondrous  and  true,  by  [your]  will!"33 


32  Matthew  Stolper  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  distinction  is  more  one  of  genre  than 
of  period:  "Isn't  it  possible  —  even  likely  —  that  the  differences  in  usage  between  DB 
and  the  later  texts  reflect  the  difference  between  political  and  military  narrative  and  build- 
ing inscriptions,  rather  than  mere  chronological  development?"  (personal  communication 
4  May  1994).  His  point  is  well  taken,  but  I  do  not  see  this  as  an  either/or  question.  Rather, 
historical  developments  make  possible  the  shift  from  one  genre  to  another,  a  shift  that 
reflects  the  processes  of  which  it  is  a  product.  Thus,  Darius's  military  victories  permitted 
him  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  producing  the  authoritative  account  of  those  victories 
at  DB  was  the  final  piece  of  this  project  of  consolidation.  That  being  accomplished,  in  the 
next  phase  of  his  reign  he  was  free  to  pursue  other  sorts  of  projects  —  particularly  those 
of  building  —  that  are  described  in  different  sorts  of  texts. 

33  Yasna  34.15c:  farasam  vasna  haiOyam  da  ahum. 
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Similarly,  Yasna  50  ends  when  Zarathustra  calls  upon  the  Wise  Lord 
—  identified  here  as  "Creator  of  existence"  (data  arjh§uS)  —  for  "the 
actualization  of  that  which,  according  to  [your]  will,  is  most  wondrous."34 
Indeed,  a  striking  pattern  is  evident  (Table  21.2):  Wherever  vasna 
appears  in  the  Avesta,  one  also  finds  the  verb  2dd-  ("to  create"),  the 
noun  ahu  ("existence")  and  the  adjective  fraSa  ("wondrous").35 


u 

vasna 

2da- 

ahu 

fraSa 

Yasna  34.15 

vasna 

da 

ahiim 

fdralam 

Yasna  46.19 

vasna 

pardhum 

faraSo.tamam 

Yasna  50.11 

vasna 

data 

anhaus' 

faraSo.tamam 

Yasna  55.6 

vasna 

ddta,daOana 

anhaus*,  ahum 

fralam 

YaSt  19.11 

vasna 

daOaite 

ahum,  anhus* 

fralam 

YaSt  19.19 

vasna 

daOdn 

ahum 

fra$am 

Table  21.2  Vocabulary  correlated  with  vasna  ("will")  in  all  Avestan  occurrences. 


To  make  (kar-)  or  create  (2dd-)  an  existence  that  is  wondrous  in  this 
sense  is  no  mean  feat.  Within  the  Zoroastrian  tradition,  these  terms 
describe  the  dramatic  acts  that  bring  history  to  an  end:  the  final  defeat  of 
the  Evil  Spirit  and  the  Lie,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  the  restoration  of  the  Wise  Lord's  creation  to  its  original,  pris- 
tine and  perfect  state.36  Ya§t  19.11  describes  a  portion  of  this  drama. 

When  they  make  existence  wondrous, 
Unaging,  undying, 
Undecaying,  unputrefying, 
Ever-living,  ever-thriving,  independent; 

34  Yasna  50.11d:  haiGyavaraStam  /  hyat  vasna  faraso.tomsm. 

35  Regarding  the  etymology  and  semantic  range  of  frala,  see  Lommel,  "Awestische 
Einzelstudien,"  op  cit.,  pp.  29-32,  Bailey,  "Indo-Iranian  Studies,"  pp.  21-32,  idem, 
"Armeno-Indoiranica,"  pp.  100-104,  idem,  Zoroastrian  Problems  in  the  9th  Century 
Books ,  pp.  vii-xvi,  Narten,  Der  Yasna  Haptanhaiti,  pp.  199-203,  and  Kellens  and  Pirart, 
Les  textes  vieil-avestiques  2:  270.  Note,  however,  the  critical  remarks  of  Gershevitch, 
Avestan  Hymn  to  Mithra,  p.  224n.  The  attempt  of  Stanley  Insler,  The  Gathas  of  Zarathus- 
tra (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1975),  p.  172,  to  derive  fraSa  from  fra-ar-  is  impossible,  for  then 
one  would  expect  Old  Persian  *frdrta-. 

36  See,  for  example,  the  discussions  of  Lommel,  Die  Religion  Zarathustras,  pp.  224- 
225,  Mote,  Culte,  mythe,  et  cosmologie  dans  VIran  ancien,  pp.  172-175,  and  Widengren, 
Die  Religionen  Irans,  p.  88.  The  best  Avestan  descriptions  are  found  at  Yasna  30.7-9  and 
Ya§t  19.10-11,  and  Pahlavi  sources  including  Greater  Bundahisn  34  (TD2  MS.  220.15- 
228.5),  Selections  of  Zadspram  34-35,  and  the  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the  Dades- 
tan  I  Denlg  48  provide  more  extended  discussions. 
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When  the  dead  arise, 

Indestructability  comes  to  the  living. 

By  [your]  will,  existence  is  made  wondrous?1 

The  plural  verb  in  the  first  line  of  this  stanza  (yat  kdrdnauuqn  fraSam 
ahum,  "When  they  make  existence  wondrous")  signals  the  belief  that 
righteous/truthful  human  beings,  through  their  "good  thoughts,  good 
words,  and  good  deeds"  can  help  perfect  the  world,  and  thereby  contrib- 
ute to  the  work  of  cosmic  renewal.  In  a  passage  underscoring  the  value 
of  certain  prayers,  the  same  point  is  made. 

We  worship  the  Staota  Yesniias,  worthy  of  sacrifice,  which  are  the  laws  of 
the  beginning  of  existence,  recalling,  performing,  learning,  teaching,  pre- 
serving,  seeking,  recollecting,  remembering,  offering,  and  making  exist- 
ence wondrous,  according  to  [your]  will.39 

The  contrast  with  Old  Persian  usage  is  striking.39  First,  whereas  the  Achae- 
menian  inscriptions  constantly  and  emphatically  speak  of  God's  will,  the 
much  larger  Avestan  corpus  does  so  on  relatively  few  occasions.  Sec- 
ond, where  the  actions  legitimated  in  this  fashion  by  the  inscriptions  are 
military,  political,  and  engineering  accomplishments  of  the  immediate 
past,  those  in  the  Avesta  are  either  acts  yet  to  come,  or  those  religious 
and  ethical  observances  in  the  present  that  speed  the  coming  of  the  end- 
time.  Third,  where  the  chief  actors  in  the  inscriptions  are  the  king,  his 
army,  and  his  construction  crews,  the  Avesta  focuses  on  the  Wise  Lord 
and  those  righteous/truthful  humans  who  will  be  his  eschatological  help- 
ers (saosiiant).  The  discrepancies  between  these  two  patterns  of  usage 
can  be  reconciled,  however,  and  in  so  doing  one  gains  heightened  appre- 
ciation not  only  for  the  skill,  but  also  for  the  audacity  with  which  Achae- 
menian  rulers  combined  religious  and  political  discourse. 


37  Ya§t  19.11:  yat  ksrenauuan  fraSam  ahum 
+azaras3ntom  amarssantam 
afriGiiantam  apuiiantam 

yauuaejim  yauuaesum  vaso.xsaGram 
yat  irista  paiti  usahiStan 
jasat  juuaiio  amaraxtiS 
daGaite  fraSam  vasna  arjhuS. 

38  Yasna  55.6:  staota  yesniia  yazamaide  ya  data  agnails'  paouruiiehya  maramna 
varazimna  saxsamna  sacaiiamna  dadrana  paitiSana  paitismaramna  framaramna  fraiiazamna 
fraSam  vasna  ahum  daGana. 

39  Some  scholars  understand  the  contrast  as  one  between  secular  Old  Persian  usage 
and  religious  Avestan,  e.g.,  Gnoli,  "Politique  religieuse  sous  les  Achemenides,"  p.  176 
and  n.  326  or  Narten,  Der  Yasna  Haptanhaiti,  p.  201,  but  this  seems  to  me  mistaken,  for 
the  reasons  spelled  out  below.  Preferable  is  the  view  of  Mote,  Culte,  my  the,  et  cosmologie, 
pp.  35-36. 
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III 

To  this  end,  we  ought  consider  the  Old  Persian  neuter  substantive  frasa 
(Akkadian  bunu;  Elamite  transliterates  the  term  as  pir-ra-sd-um)  "won- 
der," more  specifically,  "something  luxuriant,  abundant,  vigorous;  filled 
with  vital  force"40  The  term  appears  twelve  times,  most  often  as  the 
object  of  the  verbs  kar-  and  2da-,  but  also  with  several  others;  ah-  ("to 
be"),  Oand-  ("to  seem"),  and  fra-ma-  ("to  measure  out")-  Three  occur- 
rences hold  particular  interest,  since  they  appear  in  variants  on  the  crea- 
tion myth  we  have  repeatedly  considered  (Table  21.3). 


DNa§letal.41 

DNb  §1  and  XPl  §1 

DSs 

A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord, 

A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord, 

A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord, 

who  created  this  earth, 

who  created  this  wonder  (frafa) 
that  sees  itself, 

who  makes  a  wonder  (fraSa)  on 
this  earth, 

who  created  that  sky, 

who  created  mankind, 

who  makes  mankind  on  this  earth, 

who  created  happiness  for 
mankind, 

who  created  happiness  for 
mankind, 

who  makes  happiness  for 
mankind, 

who  makes  good  horses  and  good 
chariots. 

who  made  Darius  king: 
one  king  over  many,  one 
commander  over  many.42 

who  deposited  wisdom  and 
physical  prowess  in  Darius 
(or:  Xerxes)  the  king.43 

On  me  he  bestowed  them.  May  the 
Wise  Lord  protect  me  and  what 
has  been  done  (or:  built)  by  me.44 

Table  21.3  Variants  on  the  creation  account  in  which  earth  and 
sky  are  replaced  by  the  term  fra$a  ("wonder"). 


40  For  etymological  discussions,  see  the  literature  cited  in  note  35  above.  The  fact  that 
scribes  had  recourse  to  transliteration  in  Elamite  indicates  that  no  equivalent  term  was 
available  in  that  language.  Use  of  Akkadian  bunu  is  so  puzzling  that  the  Assyrian  Diction- 
ary of  the  Oriental  Institute  2:  320-322  suggests  the  existence  of  multiple  homonymous 
bunus,  one  of  which  —  quite  badly  attested  elsewhere  —  translates  fraSa  in  the  inscrip- 
tions and  means  "good  thing.*' 

41  Identical  to  DNa  §1  in  their  presentation  of  the  original  creations  are  DSe  §1,  DSf 
§1,  DSt  §1,  DSab  §1,  DE  §1.  XPa  §1,  XPb  §1,  XPc  §1,  XPd  §1,  XPf  §1,  XPh  §1,  XE  §1, 
XV  §1,  A'Pa  §1,  D2Ha  §1,  A2Hc  §1,  A3Pa  §1.  In  DZc  §1,  sky  precedes  earth  and  the 
same  is  true  in  the  Babylonian  version  of  DSab  §1. 

42  DNa  §1:  baga  vazrka  Auramazda,  hay  a  imam  bumim  ada,  haya  avam  asmanam 
ada,  haya  martiyam  ada,  haya  Siyatim  ada  martiyahya,  haya  Darayavaum  xsayaGiyam 
akunauS,  aivam  parunam  xsayaGiyam,  aivam  parunam  framataram. 

43  DNb  §1:  baga  vazrka  Auramazda,  haya  adada  ima  fragam,  taya  vainatai,  haya 
adada  Siyatim  martiyahya,  haya  xraGum  uta  aruvastam  upari  Darayavaum  xsayaGiyam 
niyasaya.  XPl  §1  is  identical,  except  that  Xerxes  replaces  Darius  and  in  place  of  the  third 
person  singular  imperfect  (adada),  it  has  the  third  person  singular  aorist  (ada). 

44  DSs:  baga  vazrka  Auramazda  haya  fra§am  ahyaya  bumiya  kunauti,  haya  martiyam 
ahyaya  bumiya  kunauti,  haya  Siyatim  kunauti  martiyahya,  haya  uvaspa  uraGaca  kunauti. 
mana  haudig  frabara  mam  Auramazda  patu  uta  tayamai  krtam. 
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In  these  variants,  the  term  fraSa  ("wonder")  replaces  —  and  denotes  — 
either  the  material  elements  of  the  cosmos  (earth  +  sky,  as  in  DSs)  or  all 
elements  save  "happiness"  (earth  +  sky  +  mankind,  as  in  DNb  and  XP1). 
In  either  case,  the  creations  in  question  are  pristine,  pure,  and  perfectly 
good,  exactly  as  the  Wise  Lord  intended,  which  is  what  gives  them  their 
"wondrous"  quality. 

Like  the  Wise  Lord,  the  Achaemenian  king  is  also  capable  of  creating 
a  "wonder,"  as  all  other  occurences  of fraSa  in  Old  Persian  demonstrate. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will  I  built  that.  May  that 
which  I  built  appear  a  wonder  to  all.45 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will — for  him  who  should 
see  this  palace,  may  it  seem  to  all  a  wonder  made  by  me.  May  the  Wise 
Lord  protect  me  and  my  land/ people. 46 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  I  built  here  at  Susa  a 
wonder.47 

Three  observations  are  important  here:  First,  Darius  alone  dared  to  claim 
that  he  had  made  a  "wonder."  Second,  he  did  so  only  in  inscriptions  at 
Susa,  where  the  palace  itself  was  defined  as  the  wonder  in  question. 
Third,  he  consistently  stated  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  this  feat  "by 
the  Wise  Lord's  will"  (vasna  Auramazddha).  To  these  we  can  add  a 
fourth  point.  In  the  passages  just  quoted,  Darius  used  the  verb  kar-  to 
describe  his  action  of  building  a  "wonder."  In  the  closing  paragraph  of 
DSf,  he  employed  another  verb  (fra-md-)  that  has  particular  resonance. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  In  Susa  a  great  wonder  was  planned.  A  great 
wonder  was  built.4* 

Most  literally,  the  verb  fra-md-  that  appears  in  this  passage  means  "to 
measure  out."49  As  a  finite  verb,  it  is  fairly  rare,  occurring  here,  in  another 

45  DSa  §2:  Gati  DarayavauS  XS:  vasna  AMha  adam  ava  akunavam.  taya  akunavam 
visahya  fraSam  Gadayati. 

46  DSj  §3:  Gati  DarayavauS  XS:  vasna  AMha  haya  ima  hadi§  vainati  taya  mana  krtam 
visahya  fraSam  Gadayati.  mam  AM  paru  utamai  DHum. 

47  DSo:  Gati  DarayavauS  X§:  vaSna  AMha  £u£aya  ida  frasam  akunavam. 

48  DSf  §4:  Gati  DarayavauS  XS:  vasna  Auramazdaha  £usaya  paru  fraSam  framatam. 
paru  fra§am  krtam. 

49  Etymologically,  Old  Persian  ma-  is  related  to  Avestan  ma-  "to  measure,"  mdta 
"built,"  and  zastomiti  "the  measurement  of  one  hand;"  Sanskrit  mati,  mimdti  "he 
measures,  arranges,  forms,  builds;"  Ossetic  amajun  "to  build,"  and  many  terms  in 
other  Indo-European  languages  (Latin  metior,  Greek  |iexpov,  etc.).  Sanskrit  mdtar,  "one 
who  measures,"  is  an  agent  noun  built  on  the  same  root  and  the  verb  appears  with  the 
same  preverb  in  Avestan  fra-mimaQa  (second  person  plural  subjunctive  "you  order,  com- 
mand, organize,"  Yasna  32.4)  and  Sanskrit  pra-md-  "to  measure,  form,  create,  arrange." 
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passage  that  shows  how  planning  and  building  complement  one  another,50 
and  in  one  final  passage  from  DSf  that  describes  how  Darius  planned 
(i.e.  measured)  and  built  the  palace  at  Susa. 

The  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid.  That  which  was  planned  by  me,  that  he  made 
well-done  by  me.  All  that  I  built,  I  built  by  the  Wise  Lord's  will.51 

If  fra-ma-  appears  relatively  seldom  as  a  finite  verb,  it  is  found  much 
more  frequently  in  the  agent  noun  derived  therefrom,  framdtar  is  usually 
translated  "commander,  lord,"  in  the  sense  of  "one  who  plans,  directs, 
supervises,"  but  at  its  base  is  an  architectural  metaphor:  the  planner  who 
measures  out  buildings  (or  perhaps  the  priest  who  measures  out  ritual 
ground).52  This  term  occurs  sixteen  times,  being  used  for  virtually  all 
kings  from  Darius  to  Artaxerxes  III,  but  always  in  the  same  highly  sig- 
nificant context.  This  is  the  cosmogonic  myth,  which  —  we  can  now 
recognize  —  describes  creation  in  three  steps.  First,  the  Wise  Lord  cre- 
ated the  material  world  (heaven  and  earth,  which  three  texts  describe 
more  concisely  as  the  "wonder"  \fra$a]).  Second,  he  created  animate 
beings  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  life  to  flourish  (mankind  and  "happi- 
ness for  mankind;"  the  latter  phrase  includes  animals,  plants,  and  water). 
Finally,  after  a  period  of  time  during  which  these  original  creations  suf- 
fered loss  and  corruption  due  to  "the  Lie,"  "The  Wise  Lord...  made 
Darius  king,  one  king  over  many,  one  commander  (framdtar)  among 


See  further  Mayrhofer,  Kurzgefasstes  etymologisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindischen  2:  638 
and  Pokomy,  pp.  703-4. 

50  XPg:  "Proclaims  Xerxes  the  great  king:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  Darius  the  King, 
who  was  my  father,  built  and  planned  much  that  was  good."  Gati  XSayarsa  xsayaGiya 
vazrka:  vaSna  Auramazdaha  vasai  taya  naibam  akunauS  uta  framayata  DarayavauS  xsaya- 
6iya  haya  mana  pita. 

51  DSf  §3d:  Auramazdamai  upas  tarn  abara  tayamai  framatam  cartanai  ava  ucarammai 
akunauS  taya  adam  akunavam  visam  vaSna  Auramazdaha  akunavam. 

52  For  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  this  term,  see  Eya  Gershevitch,  "Extrapolation 
of  Old  Persian  from  Elamite,"  in  Heidemarie  Koch  and  D.S.  MacKenzie,  eds.,  Kunst, 
Kultur  und  Geschichte  der  Achdmenidenzeit  und  ihr  Fortleben  (Berlin:  Dietrich  Reimer, 
1983),  p.  57,  who  argued  that  this  title  denotes  "control  of  all  and  any  administrative 
details,"  further  contrasting  the  content  of  xteyaOiya  to  that  of  framdtar  as  the  difference 
between  ruling  and  regulating.  Attention  to  the  architectural  metaphor  embedded  in  the 
verb  fra-ma-  only  strengthens  this  interpretation  and  adds  nuance  to  it.  The  Akkadian  and 
Elamite  translations  tend  to  expand  the  sense  of  the  term  beyond  its  original  etymological 
significance.  Thus,  Akkadian  renders  framdtar  by  several  related  terms,  most  often 
mute'emu  "ruler,  lawgiver."  Elamite  usually  transliterates  (thus:  pir-ra-ma-ta-ram),  but 
in  three  instances,  DNa  §1,  DSe  §1,  and  DSf  §1,  offers  te-nu-um.da-ut-ti-ra,  which  seems 
to  reflect  Old  Persian  *daindm.ddtar,  "religion-giver"  (thus  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la 
Perse  achemenide,  p.  219). 
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many."53  As  king  (xSayaOiya),  the  Achaemenian  ruler  was  expected 
to  vanquish  the  Lie,  quell  rebellion,  and  restore  order,  consistent  with 
what  we  earlier  described  as  "Phase  One"  of  Darius's  royal  activities. 
As  framdtar —  "commander,"  but  more  precisely  "planner,  measurer, 
architect"  —  he  was  expected  to  undertake  "Phase  Two":  the  project  of 
reconstruction  he  began  at  Susa.54 

IV 

Finally,  the  pattern  becomes  clear:  The  Wise  Lord  created  (2dd-)  heaven 
and  earth,  and  these  were  tantamount  to  a  "wonder"  (fraSa).  Later,  he 
made  (kar~)  Darius  king  and  "commander"  (framdtar).  Once  Darius 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  kingship  through  martial  force,  he  asserted 
his  mastery  by  planning  (fra-md-)  and  building  (kar-)  the  palace  at  Susa, 
which  he  called  his  "wonder"  (fraSa).  In  so  doing,  he  constituted  it  as 
something  equivalent  to  the  Wise  Lord's  original  inanimate  creations 
(heaven  and  earth).  And  here,  it  is  useful  to  consider  the  materials  used 
in  Susa's  construction,  as  described  in  the  three  inscriptions  that  take  a 
keen  interest  in  the  topic  (DSf,  DSz,  and  DSaa). 

Two  of  these  texts  note  the  centripetal  flow  of  goods  from  the  impe- 
rial periphery:  "This  palace  that  I  built  at  Susa:  its  ornamentation  is 
borne  from  afar."55  All  three  list  the  same  precious  substances  used  in 
the  palace,  although  they  do  so  in  different  fashion.  Two  follow  geogra- 
phy, describing  where  each  of  these  substances  came  from.  The  third 
omits  such  information  and  presents  the  materials  in  a  logical  fashion: 
First  come  precious  metals  (gold,  silver),  next  gemstones  (lapis  lazuli, 
turquoise,  carnelian),  then  exotic  woods  (cedar,  "wood  of  Maka," 
ebony),  and  finally  a  mixed  set  including  ivory,  ornamentation  used  in 
relief  sculptures,  and  stone  for  the  building's  columns.56  Regardless  of 
what  it  is  that  holds  this  last  group  together  (their  hard,  lustrous  surfaces, 

53  DNa  §1:  Auramazda...  haya  Darayavaum  xSayaGiyam  akunauS,  aivam  parunam 
xsaya8iyam,  aivam  parunam  framataram.  Cf.  DSe  §1,  DSf  §1,  DE  §1,  XPa  §1,  XPb  §1, 
XPc  §1,  XPd  §1,  XPf  §1,  XPh  §1,  XE  §1,  XV  §1,  AlPa  §1,  D2Ha  §1,  A2Hc  §1,  A3Pa  §1. 

54  The  distinction  between  "Phase  One"  and  "Phase  Two"  is  also  encoded  in  the 
phrase  that  occurs  at  DNb  §2f,  distinguishing  two  sites  of  the  king's  excellence:  "at  home 
and  at  war,"  uta  viGiya  uta  spaya(n)tiyaya. 

55  DSf  §3e:  ima  hadi§  tya  £usaya  akunavam  hacaci  duradaSa  arjanams'ai  abariya. 

56  DSaa  §3:  a-ga-a  si-im-ma-nu-u  a-na  blti(GA)  a-ga-a  ep-su  hurasu  (KU.GI)  kaspu 
(KtJ.B ABB AR)  NA4  uknu  (ZA.GiN)  NA4  eli  asgiku  (UGU.AS.GLgI)  NA4  samtu  (GUG) 
gusure  (GI§UR.MES)  GI§ereni  (ERIN)  musukkanni  (GI§OR.ME§.MA.GAN.NA)  G1*u.su-u 
Si-in-nu  pi-i-ri  u  si-im-ma-nu-u  §a  u-sur-tum  gab-bi  tim-ma-a-nu  Sa  NA4  ga-la-la.  Cf.  DSf 
§§3g-3j,  DSz  §9-12. 
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perhaps),  all  items  listed  share  the  same  general  characteristics,  being 
rare,  expensive,  and  beautiful  products  of  the  earth  itself.57  This  is  matter 
in  its  most  precious  forms,  imported  from  all  over  the  globe  or  —  to 
make  use  of  the  inscriptions'  own  idiom  —  from  every  land/people  of 
the  empire  (on  the  significance  of  such  tribute,  see  above  Chapters  Six 
and  Nine). 

DSaa  names  all  of  those  from  whom  these  substances  were  extracted, 
although  it  does  not  attempt  to  match  materials  to  the  places  of  their 
origin.  In  all,  twenty-two  lands/peoples  are  named,  along  with  an 
umbrella  category  —  "lands  by  the  sea"  (ma-ta-a-ta  sa2  ina  A$ndriID2 
ma-ar-ra-tum)  —  that  might  account  for  the  gap  between  this  list  and 
the  twenty-seven  dahydva  that  figure  in  DSe's  list  of  the  empire.  If  so, 
the  umbrella  category  would  include  Sind,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  Caria,  and 
Thrace,  all  of  which  possessed  some  littoral  and  belonged  to  the  outer- 
most circle  of  the  imperial  imaginary.58 

DSf  and  DSz  differ  somewhat  in  their  presentation,59  but  details  not- 
withstanding, it  is  clear  what  the  palace  was  meant  to  represent.  Most 
obviously,  Susa  was  a  stunning  display  of  the  Great  King's  wealth  and 
power.60  Beyond  that,  it  was  a  microcosmic  representation  of  the  empire 
as  a  whole,  each  part  of  which  contributed  to  its  construction.  Further 
still,  it  was  the  site  to  which  the  world's  most  exquisite  materials  were 
sent.  Here,  it  is  probably  relevant  to  note  that  the  same  kind  of  rarefied 
substances  also  figured  in  Artaxerxes'  banquet,  as  described  in  the  Bible. 

57  Ivory  is  slightly  anomalous. 

58  DSaa  §4:  a-ga-an-ne-e-ti  ma-ta-a-ta  sa  si-im-ma-nu-u  8£  blti  (GA)  a-ga-a  iS-Sd-a-nu 
pa-ar-su^  EL  AM.  MA10  ^ma-da-a-a"  babiF  (KA.DINGIR.RA^)  ^aS-Sur1"  KURa-ra- 
bi  mi-sir*1  ma-ta-a-ta  sa  ina  ASnariID  ma-ar-ra-tum  sa-pa-ar-da*1  KURia-a-ma-ni  u-ra-a§-daM 
ka-at-pa-tuk-ku10  ba-ah-ti-ir*1  su-gu-ud*1  ga-an-da-ri*1  gi-mir-ri*1  sa-at-ta-gu-u-§i-ihKI 
a-ru-ha-at-ih*1  qa-di-e*1.  DSaa  has  rarely  been  studied  in  its  own  right  and  is  usually 
treated  as  little  more  than  a  defective  variant  of  DSf.  See,  for  instance,  Herrenschmidt, 
"Sur  la  charte  de  fondation  DSaa,"  op  cit. 

59  Only  fifteen  lands/peoples  appear  in  DSf  §§3f-3k  and  DSz  §§7-12  as  having  con- 
tributed materials  or  labor,  and  one  needs  three  different  rationales  to  account  for  the 
lacunae:  1)  Iranians  or  "Aryans"  (i.e.  Persians,  Parthians,  Arians,  perhaps  also  Sattagy- 
dians  and  Drangianans)  apparently  were  not  obliged  to  contribute  (cf.  Herodotus  3.97);  2) 
Certain  peoples  who  were  obliged  to  provide  living  animals  or  plants,  rather  than  inani- 
mate substances  taken  from  the  earth  are  not  listed,  presumably  because  they  did  not 
contribute  material  substance  to  the  building  (thus,  Armenians  and  Cappadocians  tradi- 
tionally gave  horses  [Herodotus  3.90],  Libyans  grain  [3.91],  and  Arabians  frankincense 
[3.97]);  3)  Peoples  of  the  outermost  periphery  (Scythians,  Libyans,  Thracians)  are  once 
more  omitted. 

60  Not  just  a  sign  or  index  of  wealth  and  power,  it  was  also  a  discursive  instrument 
through  which  power  was  exercised  over  and  wealth  extracted  from  the  subject  peoples 
of  the  empire. 
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The  king  gave  for  all  the  people  present  in  Susa  the  capital,  both  great  and 
small,  a  banquet  lasting  for  seven  days,  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the 
king's  palace.  There  were  white  cotton  curtains  and  blue  hangings  caught 
up  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  marble  pillars, 
and  also  couches  of  gold  and  silver  on  a  mosaic  pavement  of  porphyry, 
marble,  mother-of-pearl  and  precious  stones.  Drinks  were  served  in  golden 
goblets,  goblets  of  different  kinds,  and  the  royal  wine  was  lavished  accord- 
ing to  the  bounty  of  the  king.61 

As  a  result  of  the  King's  planning  and  creative  power,  the  worthiest, 
most  elevated  forms  of  matter  were  extracted  from  every  corner  of  the 
world  and  transported  to  his  capital  cities.  There,  the  individual  sub- 
stances were  further  perfected  by  the  most  skilled  of  the  world's  work- 
men.62 Finally,  these  pieces  were  combined  to  produce  a  structure  of 
incomparable  beauty  and  elegance,  where  exquisite  pleasures  could  be 
enjoyed.  Calling  this  palace  a  "wonder"  (fraSa)  equated  it  with  the  first 
"wonder"  created  by  the  Wise  Lord,  i.e.  heaven  and  earth  in  their  pris- 
tine state,  before  the  Lie's  assault  introduced  some  admixture  of  evil. 
The  palace  thus  reproduces  the  primordial  cosmos  on  a  microcosmic 
scale,  while  also  anticipating  the  day  when  the  empire  encompasses  the 
earth  and  the  perfection  of  the  latter  is  restored. 

Here,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  Artaxerxes  II  once  referred  to  Susa  as 
a  "paradise,"  a  usage  that  is  understandable,  if  inexact.63  More  precisely, 
as  we  have  come  to  understand  (cf.  Chapters  One  and  Four),  the  Achae- 
menian  paradise  was  a  garden  where  the  world's  plants  and  animals 
were  collected,  made  to  flourish,  and  restored  to  the  ideal  state  that  their 
creator  intended.  The  "wonder"  that  was  the  palace  did  the  same  for  the 
material,  rather  than  the  animate,  side  of  the  Wise  Lord's  creation. 


61  Esther  1:  5-7  (Revised  Standard  Version). 

62  For  the  national  identity  of  the  artisans  who  worked  at  Susa,  see  DSf  §§3f-3k  and 
DSz  §§7-12. 

63  A2Sd  §2:  "Proclaims  Artaxerxes  the  King:  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  while  living  I 
built  this  palace  that  is  a  paradise."  Gati  RtaxSaca  XS  vasna  AMha  imam  hadiS  taya  jlvadi 
paradaidam  adam  akunavam. 


Chapter  Twenty-two 
COSMOGONIC  MYTH  AND  DYNASTIC  CRISIS 


I 

When  European  scholars  first  became  aware  of  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tion Darius  the  Great  placed  on  the  rock  wall  at  Bisitun,  they  were  struck 
by  how  closely  it  followed  the  story  already  familiar  to  them  from  Hero- 
dotus 3.30  and  3.61-79.  Taking  each  variant  to  confirm  the  other,  they 
accepted  this  account  of  Darius's  accession  as  historic  fact.1  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  20th  Century,  however,  the  importance  of  some  discrepancies 
in  detail  had  been  noted,  as  were  certain  implausible  features  of  the  story 
that  served  to  advance  its  author's  interests.  As  a  result,  following  criti- 
cal discussions  by  A.T.  Olmstead,  Elias  Bickerman  and  others,  opinion 
has  shifted  considerably.  Although  some  disagreement  remains,  most 
experts  now  take  the  crucial  paragraphs  of  the  Bisitun  text  (above  all, 
§§10-14)  as  the  product  and  instrument  of  Darius's  desperate,  but  highly 
successful  attempt  to  put  the  best  possible  face  on  his  otherwise  dubious 
seizure  of  imperial  power.2 

This  portion  of  the  text  begins  in  non-controversial  fashion,  present- 
ing basic  information  well  known  to  all. 


1  The  Bisitun  inscription  was  first  made  available  to  western  readers  by  H.C.  Rawlin- 
son,  "The  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscription  at  Behistun,  deciphered  and  translated,"  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  10  (1847):  i-lxxi,  1-349. 

2  One  of  the  first  to  voice  skepticism  was  A.T.  Olmstead,  History  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  op  cit.,  pp.  107-10.  Others  have  since  developed  this  perspective,  while  differing 
in  the  specific  pieces  of  the  narrative  on  which  they  focus  their  critical  attention.  Signifi- 
cant contributions  include  Dandamaev,  Persien  unter  den  ersten  Achdmeniden,  idem, 
Political  History  of  the  Achaemenid  Empire,  pp.  103-13,  Bickerman  and  Tadmor,  "Dar- 
ius I,  Pseudo-Smerdis  and  the  Magi,"  Herrenschmidt,  "Les  historiens  de  Fempire  ach6- 
m6nide  et  T inscription  de  Bisotun,"  Balcer,  Herodotus  and  Bisotun,  and  B riant,  Histoire 
de  Vempire  perse,  pp.  109-27.  Those  who  continued  to  defend  the  historicity  of  the  Bisi- 
tun account  in  the  face  of  rising  criticism  include  Franz  Altheim  and  Ruth  Stiehl,  Die 
aramdische  Sprache  unter  den  Achaimeniden  (Frankfurt  am  Main:  V.  Klostermann, 
1960),  pp.  75-105,  Hinz,  Darius  und  die  Perser,  pp.  122-45,  Wiesehofer,  Der  Aufstand 
Gaumatas  und  die  Anfange  Dareios  I,  Gershevitch,  "The  False  Smerdis,"  and  Elfenbein, 
"The  Oldest  Detective  Story  in  World  History." 
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A  man  named  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  of  our  lineage  —  he  formerly 
was  king  here.  The  brother  of  that  Cambyses  was  named  Bardiya.  He  had 
the  same  mother  and  the  same  father  as  Cambyses.3 

Cambyses  and  Bardiya  were  thus  full  brothers,  born  to  Cyrus,  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.4  Upon  Cyrus's  death  in  530  B.C.E.,  Cambyses 
acceded  to  power,  having  been  selected  by  his  father,  presumably  as  his 
first-born.5  Other  sources  tell  us  that  Cambyses  was  childless  and  as  a 
result  it  is  likely  that  Bardiya  was  regarded  as  heir  apparent  when  the 
king  left  Persia  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  525. 6  Although  the  Bisitun 
text  does  not  mention  this,  Darius  —  then  in  his  late  twenties  —  served 
in  that  campaign  as  Cambyses's  spearbearer,  an  office  that  suggests  he 
was  a  trusted  noble,  but  not  necessarily  of  royal  lineage  (Figure  22. 1).7 

^  Z\ 

Cyrus  Vistaspa 
I 


Cambyses  Bardiya  Darius 

Fig.  22.1  Relations  described  in  DB  §10,  dating  roughly  to  the  moment 
Cambyses  departed  for  Egypt  in  525  B.C.E. 

Continuing  his  narrative,  Darius  introduces  novel  information,  pur- 
porting to  reveal  a  secret  that  explains  how  a  previously  well-ordered 
world  and  empire  fell  into  terrible  trouble.  It  is  here  that  he  begins 
reshaping  characters  and  events  to  emplot  a  complex  narrative  in  which 
he  will  be  the  hero. 

3  DB  §10:  Kambujiya  nama,  KurauS  puca,  amaxam  taumaya,  hau  paruvam  ida  xsaya- 
9iya  aha,  avahya  Kambujiyahya  brata  Brdiyam  nama  aha,  hamata  hamapita  Kambuji- 
yahya. 

4  Herodotus  3.30  also  emphasizes  that  Bardiya  and  Cambyses  were  full  and  not  half- 
brothers. 

5  Thus  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  8.7.9-11  and  Ctesias,  Persika  11,  as  preserved  in  the 
epitome  of  Photius  72.8. 

6  See  Herodotus  3.66  on  Cambyses's  lack  of  progeny. 

7  Herodotus  3.139.  Xenophon's  report  that  Cyrus  created  an  elite  bodyguard  of  10,000 
spearbearers  and  recruited  low-born  Persians  for  such  service  (Cyropaedia  7.5.66-68;  cf. 
Herodotus  7.41  and  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae  XII  514bc)  complicates  any  attempt  to 
correlate  the  office  with  noble  status,  but  the  sole  occurrence  of  the  corresponding  title  in 
Old  Persian  (rStibara)  names  Gobryas  as  having  served  Darius  in  this  capacity  (DNc). 
See  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse ,  272-73. 
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Afterwards,  Cambyses  slew  that  Bardiya.  When  Cambyses  slew  Bardiya,  it 
did  not  become  known  by  the  people/army  that  Bardiya  was  slain.  Then 
Cambyses  went  off  to  Egypt.  When  Cambyses  went  to  Egypt,  then  the  peo- 
plelarmy  became  vulnerable  to  deception  and  the  Lie  became  great  through- 
out the  landlpeople  —  in  Persia  and  Media  and  other  lands/peoples.9 

Thirty-six  documents  have  been  discovered  in  Babylon  dating  from 
April  14  through  October  9  of  522  B.CE.  that  reflect  the  dramatic  events 
of  that  year.  Mostly  commercial  in  nature,  their  interest  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  name  not  Cambyses,  but  Bardiya  as  king  of  the  empire.9  Baby- 
lonian knowledge  lagged  a  bit  behind  events,  as  it  took  some  days  for 
news  to  travel,  but  the  Bisitun  inscription  confirms  that  Bardiya  rose 
against  his  brother  in  March  522,  had  himself  crowned  as  king  in  July, 
and  remained  on  the  throne  until  late  September.  But  given  the  secret 
that  the  Bisitun  text  (purportedly)  revealed  —  the  fact  that  Cambyses 
had  murdered  Bardiya  in  525  —  the  question  inevitably  arises:  how 
could  Bardiya  possibly  have  usurped  the  throne  in  522?  Darius,  creator 
of  the  plot  whose  complications  provoke  this  query,  answered  it  by 
revealing  a  second  secret. 

There  was  one  mant  a  Magus  named  Gaumdta.  He  rose  up  from  PaiSiyau- 
vddd  —  a  mountain  named  Arakadri,  from  there.  Fourteen  days  in  the 
month  Viyaxna  had  passed  when  he  rose  up  (11  March  522  B.C.E.).  He  lied 
to  the  people! army,  [saying]  thus:  "I  am  Bardiya,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the 
brother  of  Cambyses."  Then  the  people! army  all  became  rebellious  from 
Cambyses.  It  went  over  to  him  —  Persia  and  Media  and  the  other  lands! 
peoples.  Nine  days  had  passed  in  the  month  Garmapada  (1  July  522  B.C.E.), 
when  he  seized  the  kingship! kingdom.  Then  Cambyses  died  his  own-death.10 

Herodotus  understood  this  last  phrase  to  suggest  that  Cambyses  died  as 
the  result  of  an  accident,  itself  determined  by  fate.11  Others  have  taken  it 

8  DB  §10:  pasava  Kambujiya  avam  Brdiyam  avaja,  yaGa  Kambujiya  Brdiyam  avaja, 
karahya  nai  azda  abava,  taya  Brdiya  avajata,  pasava  Kambujiya  Mudrayam  aSiyava,  ya0a 
Kambujiya  Mudrayam  aSiyava,  pasava  kara  arika  abava  uta  drauga  dahyauva  vasai  abava, 
uta  Parsai  uta  Madai  uta  aniyauva  dahyusuva. 

9  The  texts  are  collected  and  discussed  in  Graziani,  Testi  editi  ed  inediti  datati  al 
regno  di  Bardiya,  op  cit. 

10  DB  §11:  pasava  aiva  martiya  magus'  aha,  Gaumata  nama,  hau  udapatata  haca 
PaiSiyauvada,  ArakadriS  nama  kaufa,  haca  avadaS,  Viyaxnahya  mahya  cacudaGa  raucabiS 
Oakata  aha,  yadi  udapatata,  hau  karahya  avaGa  adurujiya:  adam  Brdiya  ami,  hay  a  KurauS 
puca,  Kambujiyahya  brata,  pasava  kara  haruva  hamicjya  abava  haca  Kambujiya,  abi  avam 
aslyava,  uta  Parsa  uta  Mada  uta  aniya  dahyava,  xSacam  hau  agrbayata,  Garmapadahya  mahya 
nava  raucabiS  Gakata  aha,  avaGa  xsacam  agrbayata,  pasava  Kambujiya  uvamrSiyuS  amariyata. 

11  Herodotus  3.64-66.  This  view  has  also  been  defended  by  Gerold  Walser,  "Der  Tod 
des  Kambyses,"  in  Heinz  Heinen,  ed.,  Althistorische  Studien  Hermann  Bengtson  zum 
70.Geburtstag  darbebracht  von  Kollegen  und  Schiilern  (Wiesbaden:  Franz  Steiner,  1983), 
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to  denote  suicide.12  Careful  study,  however,  has  shown  that  "to  die  one's 
own  death"  is  a  formulaic  expression  in  Iranian  languages  that  marks  a 
death  as  natural  and  not  the  result  of  homicide.13  The  thrust  of  Darius's 
discourse  was  thus  twofold.  First,  he  established  there  was  no  possible 
legitimacy  to  "Bardiya's"  kingship,  for  it  was  not  Bardiya  but  the  previ- 
ously unknown  "Gaumata  the  Magus"  who  sat  on  the  throne.  As  a 
Magus,  moreover,  he  was  doubly  disqualified  from  royal  office,  being 
both  a  Mede  (not  a  Persian)  and  a  priest  (not  a  member  of  the  warrior 
nobility  from  which  kings  were  drawn).14  Second,  by  asserting  that 
Cambyses's  death  was  natural,  Darius  deflected  suspicion  that  some 
member  of  Cambyses's  entourage  —  his  spearbearer,  perhaps  —  might 
have  helped  effect  the  king's  death,  acting  either  at  "Bardiya's"  behest 
or  on  their  own  initiative  (Figure  22.2). 

Z\ 

Vistaspa 


Gaumata  Darius 
the  Magus 

Fig.  22.2  Redefinitions  of  the  situation  in  522  B.C.E. 
accomplished  through  DB  §§10-1 1. 


Cyrus 


Cambyses  (Pseudo-)Bardiya 


pp.  8-18.  Egyptian  evidence,  on  which  see  Bresciani,  "La  morte  di  Cambise  owero  dell' 
empieta  punita:  A  proposito  della  'Cronaca  Demotica',  Verso,  col.  C.  7-8,"  op  cit., 
asserts  that  Cambyses  caused  his  own  death,  which  was  a  punishment  visited  upon  him. 
Ctesias,  in  the  Epitome  of  Photius  72.14,  narrates  an  equally  accidental  death,  albeit  one 
that  differs  somewhat  in  its  details. 

12  Thus,  Ernst  Herzfeld,  "Der  Tod  des  Kambyses:  hvdmrsyuS  amryatd"  Bulletin  of 
the  School  of  Oriental  Studies  8  (1935-37):  589-97. 

13  This  interpretation  was  first  advanced  by  Wilhelm  Schutze,  "Der  Tod  des  Kam- 
byses," Sitzungsberichte  der  preussischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaft  zu  Berlin,  hist.- 
phil.  Klasse  (1912),  pp.  685-703  and  has  been  augmented  by  Alfred  Hubner,  "Zum  Tod 
des  Kambyses,"  Zeitschrift  fur  vergleichende  Sprachforschung  68  (1944):  57,  H.  H. 
Schaeder,  "Des  eigenen  Todes  sterben,"  Asmussen,  "Iranica,  A:  The  Death  of  Camby- 
ses," Jaan  Puhvel,  "The  'Death  of  Cambyses'  and  Hittite  Parallels,"  Studia  Classica  et 
Orientalia  Antonino  Pagliaro  Oblata  (Rome:  Bardi,  1969)  3:  169-175,  and  Herrmann, 
"Zu  altpersisch  uv'mrs'iyuS  fmriyt\" 

14  Chi  the  significance  of  the  title  "Magus,"  the  careful  discussion  of  Emile  Benveniste, 
Les  Mages  dans  Vancien  Iran  (Paris:  G.P.  Maisonneuve,  1938)  remains  fundamental. 
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The  role  assigned  to  Gaumata  was  further  refined  by  the  text's  asser- 
tion "he  lied"  (adurujiya,  from  the  verb  duruj-),  which  depicts  him  as 
one  who  has  been  corrupted  by"the  Lie"  (drauga)  and  whose  actions 
spread  its  demonic  power.15  The  Bisitun  text  further  specifies  that  the 
Lie  multiplied  rapidly  when  Cambyses  went  to  Egypt  and  failed  to 
acknowledge  he  had  put  his  brother  to  death.16  The  king's  falsehood-by- 
omission  thus  opened  the  door  to  Gaumata' s  more  active  deceptions: 
"I  am  Bardiya,"  and  "I  am  King."17  From  this,  there  followed  further 
woes:  Credulous  people  rallied  to  the  imposter,  as  did  the  army;  rebel- 
lion followed;  Cambyses  died;  and  the  kingship  passed  into  Gaumata' s 
hands.18 

A  reign  of  terror  followed,  at  least  if  Darius  is  to  be  believed:  a  reign 
of  terror  that  ended  only  when  the  Wise  Lord  intervened  through  his 
chosen  instrument  of  Darius. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  There  was  not  a  man  —  not  a  Persian,  nor  a 
Mede,  nor  anyone  of  our  lineage  —  who  could  have  deprived  that  Gaumata 
the  Magus  of  the  kingship! kingdom.  The  people  feared  him  mightily.  He 
would  kill  greatly  among  the  people/army  those  who  knew  Bardiya  in  the 
past.  For  that  reason,  he  would  kill  among  the  people/army  (thinking): 
"Lest  they  might  recognize  me  and  know  I  am  not  Bardiya,  the  son  of 
Cyrus."  No  one  dared  to  proclaim  anything  about  Gaumata  the  Magus 

15  The  verb  "he  lied"  {adurujiya)  is  applied  to  Gaumata  at  DB  §§11  and  52,  also  in 
the  minor  inscription  DBb,  which  serves  as  a  caption  to  his  picture  in  the  relief  sculpture. 
On  the  demonic  nature  of  "the  Lie,"  see  above,  Chapters  Twelve-Fourteen. 

16  DB  §10:  "When  Cambyses  went  to  Egypt,  then  the  people/army  became  vulnerable 
to  deception  and  the  Lie  became  great"  yaGa  Kambujiya  Mudrayam  aSiyava,  pasava  kara 
arika  abava  uta  drauga  dahyauva  vasai  abava. 

17  DB  §11:  "He  lied  to  the  people/army  [saying]  thus:  'I  am  Bardiya,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cambyses.'"  hau  karahya  avaGa  adurujiya:  adam  Brdiya  ami,  haya 
KurauS  puca,  Kambujiyahya  brata,  DBb:  "This  Gaumata  the  Magus  lied.  He  proclaimed 
thus:  *I  am  Bardiya,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  I  am  King.'"  iyam  Gaumata  haya  magus'  adurujiya, 
avaGa  aGanha:  adam  Brdiya  ami,  haya  KurauS  puca,  adam  xsayaGiya  ami. 

18  DB  §§11-12: 

Then  the  people! army  all  became  rebellious  from  Cambyses.  It  went  over  to  [Gaumata]  — 
Persia  and  Media  and  the  other  lands! peoples.  Nine  days  had  passed  in  the  month  Garma- 
pada  (1  July  522  BCE),  when  he  seized  the  kingship! kingdom.  Then  Cambyses  died  his 
own-death.  Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  This  kingship!kingdom,  of  which  Gaumata  the 
Magus  deprived  Cambyses,  this  kingship! kingdom  was  our  lineage's  since  long  ago.  Then 
Gaumata  the  Magus  deprived  Cambyses  of  Persia  and  Media  and  the  other  lands! peoples. 
He  took  them  as  his  own.  He  made  them  his  own  possession.  He  became  king. 

pasava  kara  haruva  hamiciya  abava  haca  Kambujiya,  abi  avam  aSiyava,  uta  Parsa  uta  Mada 
uta  aniya  dahyava,  xSacam  hau  agrbayata,  Garmapadahya  mahya  nava  raucabiS  Gakata  aha, 
avaGa  xSacam  agrbayata,  pasava  Kambujiya  uvamrgiyuS  amariyata.  Gati  DarayavauS  xSay- 
aGiya:  aita  xSacam,  taya  Gaumata  haya  maguS  adina  Kambujiyam,  aita  xSacam  haca  paru- 
viyata  amaxam  taumaya  aha,  pasava  Gaumata  haya  maguS  adina  Kambujiyam  uta  Pars  am 
uta  Madam  uta  aniya  dahyava,  hau  ayasata,  uvajpaSiyam  akuta,  hau  xSSyaGiya  abava. 
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until  I  arose.  Then  I  prayed  to  the  Wise  Lord  for  assistance.  The  Wise  Lord 
bore  me  aid.  Ten  days  of  the  month  Bdgayddi  had  passed  (29  September 
522)  when  I,  with  a  few  men,  slew  that  Gaumata  the  Magus  and  the 
men  who  were  his  foremost  followers.  A  fortress  named  Sikayuvati,  a  land/ 
people  named  Nisdya,  in  Media  —  there  I  slew  him.  I  deprived  him  of  the 
kingship/kingdom.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will  I  became  king.  The  Wise  Lord 
bestowed  the  kingship/ kingdom  on  me.19 

Here,  the  legitimating  narrative  reaches  its  culmination.  The  power  strug- 
gle between  Darius  and  Bardiya  is  twice  redefined:  first  as  a  struggle 
between  Darius  and  Gaumata,  second  between  the  Wise  Lord  and  the 
Lie,  i.e.  between  all  that  is  good  and  all  that  is  evil.  Darius  came  to  rule, 
not  just  because  he  won  a  desperate  power  struggle,  but  because  God 
chose  him,  bore  him  aid,  showed  him  favor,  and  made  him  King.  It  is 
the  same  story  told  by  countless  usurpers,  for  those  who  cannot  claim 
the  throne  under  the  established  standards  of  legitimacy  (be  these  dynas- 
tic succession,  predecessor's  choice,  or  some  other  form  of  election) 
regularly  represent  themselves  as  God's  darling,  the  deity  —  and  not  the 
flag  —  being  the  last,  best  recourse  of  the  (successful)  scoundrel.20 


II 

Most  of  the  conclusions  presented  above  summarize  arguments  that 
have  been  offered  by  other  scholars.  Among  those  who  most  aggres- 
sively argued  the  case  is  Jack  Martin  Balcer,  who  rightly  understood,  not 
only  that  the  Bisitun  text  exists  to  justify  a  coup  d'etat,  but  that  it  does 
so  by  reshaping  messy  events  to  conform  with  narrative  genres  that  were 
widely  diffused,  much  beloved,  and  highly  persuasive.  As  he  put  it: 

The  motifs  basic  to  western  epics  within  the  Indo-European  language  com- 
munity, including  Old  Persian,  appear  as  significant  elements  basic  to 
Bisitun' s  Bardiya  exposition.  Darius  may  have  consciously  structured  his 

19  DB  §13:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaOiya:  nai  aha  martiya  nai  Parsa  nai  Mada  nai 
am  ax  am  taumaya  kasci,  haya  avam  Gaumatam  tayam  magum  xSacam  ditam  caxriya,  kar- 
aSim  haca  drSam  atrsa,  karam  vasai  avajaniya,  haya  paranam  Brdiyam  adana,  avahyaradi 
karam  avajaniya,  matayamam  xsnasati,  taya  adam  nai  Brdiya  ami,  haya  KurauS  pu$a, 
kaSci  nai  adrsnauS  ciSci  Oanstanai  pari  Gaumatam  tayam  magum,  yata  adam  arsam, 
pasava  adam  Auramazdam  patiyavanhyai,  Auramazdamai  upas  tarn  abara,  BagayadaiS 
mahya  daGa  raucabiS  Gakata  aha,  avaGa  adam  hada  kamnaibiS  martiyaibiS  avam  Gaumatam 
tayam  magum  avajanam  uta  tayaisai  fratama  martiya  anuSiya  ahanta,  SikayuvatiS  narna 
dida,  Nisaya  nama  dahyauS  Madai,  avadaSim  avajanam,  x§a9am§im  adam  adinam,  va§na 
Auramazdaha  adam  xSayaOiya  abavam,  Auramazda  xSa^am  mana  frabara. 

20  Cf.  the  superb  discussion  of  Lancastrian  propaganda  by  Paul  Strohm,  England's 
Empty  Throne:  Usurpation  and  the  Language  of  Legitimation,  1399-1422  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1998). 
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Accession  Logos  upon  the  epic  narration,  a  form  fundamental  to  his  own 
national  epic  heritage.  The  haunting  specter  of  a  learned  scribe  or  literate 
priest,  steeped  in  oral  epic  development,  having  initially  developed  the 
Bisitun  oral  proto-testimony,  however,  must  always  lurk  in  the  corners  of 
our  historical  minds.21 

This  observation  I  find  astute,  although  I  do  think  one  can  go  beyond  the 
suggestions  Balcer  advanced  concerning  the  materials  Darius  and  his 
scribes  used  in  shaping  their  narrative.  Relying  heavily  on  W.T.H.  Jack- 
son, The  Hero  and  the  King  (1982),  Balcer  took  the  Bisitun  text  to  have 
developed  a  story  like  that  of  the  Iliad,  Aeneid,  or  El  Cid,  thematizing 
competition  between  flawed  kings  (like  Bardiya)  and  noble  heroes  (like 
Darius),  while  also  building  Darius  up  into  a  hero-king  and  monster 
slayer.22 

All  this  is  to  the  good,  but  I  think  we  can  do  better.  As  we  have  seen, 
two  operations  were  key  to  Darius's  tendentious  work  of  narrative 
emplotment.  With  the  first,  he  removed  the  character  "Bardiya"  from 
the  story  by  making  him  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  previously  unknown 
murder.  With  the  second,  he  introduced  the  character  "Gaumata"  — 
also  previously  unknown  —  and  set  him  in  the  late  Bardiya' s  place.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  abundantly  clear.  However  questionable  Bardiya's 
claim  to  the  kingship  might  have  been,  as  Cyrus's  son  he  enjoyed  infi- 
nitely greater  legitimacy  than  Darius  could  ever  muster.  By  contrast, 
Gaumata  —  a  liar,  imposter,  usurper,  and  Mede  —  made  Darius's  slen- 
der credentials  look  good. 

The  decisive  move  was  thus  the  invention  of  "Gaumata"  and  we  have 
seen  how  certain  attributes  assigned  to  this  character  —  his  nationality, 
priestly  office,  and  connection  to  "the  Lie"  —  ably  served  Darius's 
goals.  It  is  also  worth  asking  a  question  that  has  never  been  properly 
posed:  Why  did  Darius  choose  the  name  he  assigned  this  character, 
whose  presence  transformed  a  seamy  political  thriller  into  a  religiously- 
grounded  narrative  of  legitimation? 

Formally,  the  name  Gau-mata-  is  a  compound,  the  first  member  of 
which  is  Old  Persian  gauy  a  noun  that  can  mean  "bovine,""bull,"  or 
"cow,"  depending  on  its  gender  (cf.  Avestan  gav,  Sanskrit  go,  Pahlavi 


21  Balcer,  Herodotus  and  Bisitun,  p.  61. 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  61-67,  drawing  on  W.T.H.  Jackson,  The  Hero  and  the  King:  An  Epic 
Theme  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1982).  Elsewhere  (pp.  101-105),  Balcer 
suggests  that  other  generic  plots  —  the  trickster,  competition  between  two  brothers, 
harem  romances,  etc.  —  were  also  pressed  into  service. 
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gaw  <  Indo-European  *gwou-)P  Another  man  bearing  that  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Persepolis  Fortification  Tablets,24  and  several  other  names 
are  attested  that  are  similar  in  their  formation.  Among  these,  one  could 
mention  Gau-baruva  (Greek  Toppu^),25  *Gau-bara  (Greek  ToPapriq),26 
*Gau-ddta927  *Gau-tama  (Avestan  Gaotdma,  Vedic  G6tama)\1%  Avestan 
Gao-mant29  Gao-pivarjhu.30  The  second  element  of  the  compound, 
however,  is  more  ambiguous,  and  the  name  has  been  taken  to  mean 
"equipped  with  cattle,"31  "Cow-man,"32  "Bull-size,"33  or  "He  whose 
mother  was  a  cow."34  All  these  theories  have  some  plausibility,  but  each 

23  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  182,  Brandenstein  and  Mayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Altpersi- 
schen,  p.  121,  Meillet  and  Benveniste,  Grammaire  du  Vieux  Perse,  p.  58,  Mayrhofer, 
Iranisches  Personennamenbuch,  Vol.  1/2,  p.  21,  idem,  Zum  Namengut  des  Avesta 
(Vienna:  Osterreichischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1977),  p.  18. 

24  PFT  756,  in  Richard  T.  Hallock,  Persepolis  Fortification  Tablets  (Chicago:  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1969),  p.  226.  The  name  appears  in  Elamite,  where  Kam  is  the 
regular  representation  of  Old  Persian  Gau  (see  Meillet  and  Benveniste,  p.  58)  as  Kam- 
mada  (cf.  DBElam  §§10,  11, 12,  and  13,  where  it  appears  as  !Gammdta\ 

25  Gau-baruva  appears  in  DB  §68  and  71,  also  DNc,  where  he  is  named  as  Darius's 
spearbearer;  the  Greek  form  is  in  Herodotus  3.70,  73,  78,  and  elsewhere. 

26  *Gau-bdra  appears  as  Kaubara  in  the  Persepolis  Fortification  Tablets  (listed  as 
8.805  in  Manfred  Mayrhofer,  Onomastica  Persepolitana,  p.  180). 

27  A  letter  addressed  to  a  royal  functionary  named  TaSctxai;  is  preserved  in  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  and  dating  to  the  2nd  Century,  which  we  dis- 
cussed briefly  in  Chapter  Four.  The  name  has  been  connected  to  an  underlying  Old  Per- 
sian *Gau-ddta  "He  to  whom  cattle  are  given"  by  Pierre  Lecoq,  Les  inscriptions  de  la 
Perse  achimenide  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1997),  p.  277. 

28  *Gau-tama  appears  in  the  Persepolis  Fortification  Tablets  in  the  form  Kaudama. 
The  Avestan  cognate  is  found  at  Yast  13.16.  See  Mayrhofer  8.806,  Onomastica  Perse- 
politana, p.  180  and  Benveniste,  Titres  et  noms  propres  en  Iranien  ancien,  p.  86. 

29  YaSt  13.125.  The  adjectival  form  of  the  same  word  occurs  with  the  meaning  "cat- 
tle-possessing" (Hadoxt  Nask  2.16). 

30  YaSt  13.1 1 1.  Less  certain,  but  potentially  relevant  are  three  other  names  in  Avestan: 
Gaoray  and  Gaorayana  (both  of  which  appear  in  Ya§t  13.118),  and  Gaokzrana  (the 
mythical  tree  that  figures  in  Ya§t  1.30,  Videvdad  20.4,  and  elsewhere). 

31  Wiesehofer,  Der  Auf stand  Gaumdtas  und  die  Anfdnge  Dareios  I,  p.  46. 

32  Jack  Martin  Baker,  Prosopographical  Study  of  the  Ancient  Persians,  p.  96. 

33  Gershevitch,  "The  False  Smerdis,"  p.  347.  This  hypothesis  takes  mdta  to  be  a  past 
passive  participle  of  the  verb  ma-  "to  measure,"  but  the  name  then  would  mean  "Mea- 
sured by  (or  like?)  a  bovine."  In  all  likelihood,  Gershevitch's  interpretation  was  moti- 
vated by  traditions  that  emphasized  the  strength  and  size  of  Cambyses's  brother  (above 
all,  Herodotus  3.30),  who  bears  the  name  Tanoxares  in  Xenophon  and  Tanyoxarkes  in 
Ctesias,  both  of  which  derive  from  Old  Persian  *Tanu-vazrka  "He  whose  body  is  great." 

34  William  Malandra,  personal  communication,  March  2005.  In  this  interpretation,  the 
normal  declensional  pattern  of  Old  Persian  mdtar  "mother"  has  been  modified  for  its 
appearance  in  a  compound  of  masculine  gender,  rather  than  retaining  its  standard  femi- 
nine form:  thus,  -mdta,  rather  than  -mdta.  The  hypothesis  encounters  difficulty,  however, 
given  that  ha-matar  "one  who  has  the  same  mother  (as  another  man)"  appears  in  the 
nominative  as  hamata  (i.e.,  with  long  final  -a)  at  DB  §10.  One  would  also  expect 
*Gaumdtaram  in  the  accusative,  instead  of  the  attested  Gaumdtam. 
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one  has  its  difficulties.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  the  bovine  reference 
in  the  compound's  first  member  and  it  is  this,  in  fact,  that  holds  chief 
interest,  for  it  suggests  that  Darius  wanted  it  understood  that  he  came  to 
power  by  killing  someone  who  was  somehow  bull-like  and  this  detail, 
along  with  others,  is  reminiscent  of  a  narrative  widely  diffused  in  antiq- 
uity. This  is  a  myth  that  described  creation  of  the  cosmos  and/or  the 
sociopolitical  order  as  the  result  of  a  ritual  (or  crime)  in  which  a  man 
and  an  animal  (normally  a  bovine)  were  killed  and  sacrificially  dismem- 
bered by  a  man  closely  related  to  the  victim.  Sometimes  the  sacrificer 
and  his  human  victim  were  parent  and  child,  sometimes  siblings,  occa- 
sionally husband  and  wife.  In  the  strongest  version,  they  are  twin  broth- 
ers who  occupy  complementary  offices,  the  one  being  a  priest  and  the 
other  a  king.35 

Although  some  —  myself  included  —  have  incorrectly  treated  this 
myth  as  "Indo-European,"  its  distribution  is  not  limited  to  any  linguis- 
tic, ethnic,  or  cultural  group.  Variants  are  found  throughout  Eurasia: 
among  those  who  spoke  Indo-European  languages,  to  be  sure  (Romulus 

35  I  have  discussed  this  myth  on  several  occasions,  including  Priests,  Warriors,  and 
Cattle,  pp.  69-95,  Myth,  Cosmos,  and  Society,  and  "Hegelian  Meditations  on  'Indo-Euro- 
pean' Myths,"  Papers  from  the  Mediterranean  Ethnographic  Summer  Seminar  5  (2003): 
59-76.  Other  discussions  include  A.W.  Macdonald,  "A  propos  de  Prajapati,"  Journal 
asiatique  240  (1953):  323-38,  Hoang-son  Hoang-sy-Quy,  "Le  mythe  indien  de  Phomme 
cosmique  dans  son  contexte  culturel  et  dans  son  evolution,"  Revue  de  Vhistoire  des  reli- 
gions 175  (1969):  133-54,  and  Jaan  Puhvel,  "Remus  et  Frater,"  History  of  Religions  15 
(1975):  379-86.  For  critical  views,  see  Enrico  Campanile's  review  of  Myth,  Cosmos,  and 
Society  in  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  de  Linguistique  de  Paris  82  (1987):  211-16,  T.P.  Wise- 
man, Remus:  A  Roman  Myth  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1995),  and  Fran- 
cine  Mawet,  "Inde:  reponses  ou  questions?,"  in  Sylvie  Vanseveren,  ed.,  Modules  Lin- 
guistiques  et  Ideologies:  " Indo-Europien"  (Brussels:  Editions  Ousia,  2000),  pp.  61-84, 
esp.  67-80. 1  responded  to  Campanile's  chief  argument  (the  meaning  of  Latin  caedes  and 
caedo  in  the  context  of  sacrificial  ritual)  in  Death,  War,  and  Sacrifice,  p.  185n9  and 
anticipated  one  of  Mawet' s  chief  points  (the  role  of  Spityura  in  Iranian  myths  of  Yima) 
in  "Pahlavi  kirrenldan  and  traces  of  Iranian  creation  mythology,"  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society  117  (1997):  681-685,  an  article  of  which  she  apparently  was 
unaware.  In  broad  terms,  Mawet  and  Wiseman  both  felt  that  the  methods  used  to  recon- 
struct an  "Indo-European"  prototype  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  complexities  and  particu- 
larities of  Indie  and  Roman  materials,  respectively,  and  in  this  they  are  surely  correct. 
After  years  of  reflections  on  these  materials  and  the  issues  they  raise,  I  would  venture  a 
much  stronger  criticism,  observing  that  any  attempt  to  establish  a  single,  primordial  pro- 
totype is  of  necessity  simplistic  and  distorting.  Rather,  one  needs  to  imagine  a  wide  con- 
tinuum of  variants,  in  which  certain  core  narrative  elements  (creation  by  sacrifice,  com- 
plementarity of  human  and  bovine,  complementarity  of  king  and  priest,  homology  of 
microcosm  and  macrocosm,  the  intimate  relation  of  sacrificer  and  victim,  dismemberment 
as  a  process  of  deconstructive  analysis)  were  continuously  redeployed  with  considerable 
ingenuity.  That  continuum,  moreover,  included  peoples  of  diverse  languages,  geogra- 
phies, ethnicities,  and  cultures. 
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and  Remus  in  Rome,  Purusa  and  others  in  India,  Ymir,  Mannus  and 
Tuisto  among  the  Germans,  Bruteno  and  Witowudi  among  the  Old  Prus- 
sians, etc.),  but  also  in  Mesopotamia  (Marduk's  dismemberment  of 
Kingu  and  Tiamat  in  the  Enuma  Eli§),  Egypt  (the  conflict  of  Horus, 
Seth,  Isis  and  Osiris),  Israel  (Abraham  and  Isaac),  and  elsewhere.  The 
story  is  also  well  attested  in  Iran,  where  the  most  common  Zoroastrian 
cosmogony  recounts  that  the  first  man  and  the  first  bovine  were  killed 
by  the  Evil  Spirit,  after  which  all  varieties  of  animate  beings  were  born 
from  their  sundered  remains.36 

As  one  piece  of  its  overall  project,  the  Bisitun  text  rearranges  the  con- 
stitutive elements  of  this  myth  to  serve  its  own  purposes.  The  resultant 
narrative  transforms  a  ruthless  power  grab  into  a  quasi-ritual  sacrifice 
that  establishes  not  just  a  new  king,  but  a  new  moral  order,  authorized 
by  God  himself.  This  sacrifice  might  be  understood  to  involve  two  vic- 
tims: a  king  (Cambyses)  and  a  "bull"  (Gaumata).  Alternatively,  it  might 
have  one  victim  who  was  decidedly  duplex  in  nature,  being  a  priest  who 
mimes  (or  "twins")  both  a  king  and  a  bull  (Gaumata  cum  Bardiya). 

in 

Herodotus's  version  of  the  story  adds  several  details  that  support  this 
reading.  There,  we  find  not  one  Magus,  but  two  Magian  brothers,  one 
more  priestly  and  one  more  royal,  who  together  plotted  to  steal  the 
throne.37  The  "royal"  one  was  also  a  twin  of  sorts,  for  "he  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  Smerdis,  Cyrus's  son  and  Cambyses's  brother,  whom  the 
latter  had  killed.  Not  only  was  he  like  in  form  to  Smerdis,  but  he  also 
had  the  name  'Smerdis.'"38  The  element  of  dismemberment  also  enters 
the  story,  albeit  in  underdetermined  fashion,  as  one  of  Darius's  allies 
loses  an  eye,  while  the  Magi  lose  their  heads  in  the  final  battle.39  Another 
detail  from  this  episode  is  also  revealing. 

36  The  story  is  told,  inter  alia,  in  Greater  Bundahisn  4.19-26  (TD2  MS.  43.10-45.5), 
6E-F  (TD2  MS.  68.1-70.6)  and  13-14  (TD2  MS.  93.8-107.14).  For  discussion,  see  the 
classic  work  of  Arthur  Christensen,  Le  premier  homme  et  le  premier  roi  1 :  7-105,  Hart- 
man,  Gaydmarty  and  Lincoln,  Priests,  Warriors,  and  Cattle,  pp.  69-79.  Elements  of  this 
myth  also  show  up  in  other  Iranian  narratives,  as  in  the  story  that  the  primordial  king 
Yima  was  killed  and  dismembered  by  his  brother,  Spityura  (Ya§t  19.46  et  al.). 

37  Herodotus  3.61. 

38  Ibid.:  oIkox;  nakwza  to  elfcoq  Z\itpbx  xcp  Kopou,  xov  6  Kau|3ucnr]<;  £6vxa  £a>u- 
xoi>  &8eX,<peov  dTtSieceivE*  r|V  ts  Sfi  6uoio<;  e!5o<;  xq>  ZuipSi  icai  5f|  Kai  ofivoua 
Tdmxd  e!xe  Xuep5iv. 

39  Ibid.  3.78-79. 
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Two  of  the  seven  conspirators  fell  upon  [one  of  the  Magi],  Darius  and 
Gobryas.  When  Gobryas  clinched  with  the  Magus,  Darius  stood  close, 
watching  them  in  the  darkness  and  being  concerned  not  to  strike  Gobryas. 
Seeing  him  stand  idle,  Gobryas  asked  why  he  didnyt  use  his  hands,  and 
Darius  said" Being  concerned  for  you,  I  will  not  strike"  Gobryas 
responded,  "Thrust  the  sword,  even  if  it  goes  through  us  both"  Persuaded, 
Darius  thrust,  and  by  luck  he  got  the  Magus.40 

Here,  Darius  strikes  at  another  duplex  figure,  which  unites  the  Magus 
and  Gobryas,  his  own  comrade  in  arms.  Conceivably,  any  one  of  Dari- 
us's  compatriots  might  have  served  this  narrative  purpose,  but  perhaps 
not  equally  well.  Not  only  did  Gobryas  go  on  to  become  Darius 's 
spearbearer,41  he  alone  bore  a  name  that  —  like  that  of  Gaumata  (itself 
absent  in  Herodotus)42  —  conjures  up  bovine  associations,  as  Old  Per- 
sian Gau-baruva  means  "Eater  of  cattle."43 


IV 

While  the  Bisitun  text  treats  Cambyses*  secret  murder  of  Bardiya  as  the 
original  sin  from  which  all  others  followed,  Herodotus  traces  causality 
one  step  further.  For  him,  the  story  begins  when  Cambyses  impiously 
murdered  the  most  sacred  of  animals  in  Egypt. 

The  priests  led  the  Apis  Bull  in,  and  Cambyses  —  being  half-mad  —  drew 
his  dagger  with  the  desire  to  smite  the  belly  of  the  Apis,  but  struck  its  thigh 
instead...  So  the  festival  was  broken  up  for  the  Egyptians,  the  priests  were 
punished,  and  the  Apis,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  lay  in  the  temple  and  wasted 
away.  And  when  it  died  from  that  wound,  the  priests  buried  it,  unknown 
to  Cambyses.  The  Egyptians  say  that  Cambyses  immediately  went  mad 
as  a  result  of  this  act  of  injustice,  not  having  been  sound  of  mind  before. 


40  Ibid.  3.78:  k<xi  ol  auvecnurcxouai  xa>v  £rcxd  86o,  Aapeio^  xe  Kai  roppur|<;. 
!  ouutuAxxksvxoc,  8£  ToPpus©  x<p  May©  6  AapeToc,  £rceaxedx;  nrcopse  o!a  iv  ok6t8i, 

Jipouri9e6u£VOc,  \ix\  nXr\%x[  xdv  ToPpwjv.  6p£©v  8s  utv  dpyov  Srceaxscoxa  6  ToP- 

pt>Ti<;  efyexo  5  ti  oh  %paxax  Tfi  XtlPv  &     £^£  "IIpouTi0eouevo<;  aso,  |ifi  nX-f^G)." 

roPputjf;  8e  &nsiPexo  "  "O0££  xo  £i<po<;  Kai  Si'  ducpoxepov."  AapeTo<;  8s  rceiGo- 

^tevot;  axre  xe  xo  ^yxelP^iov  Kai  £xx)%i  kcoc,  xou  Mdyou. 
j  41  DNc:  "Gobryas,  a  Patischorian,  spearbearer  of  Darius  the  King."  Gaubaruva  Pati- 

Suvaris'  DarayavahauS  xsayaGiyahya  rStibara. 

42  The  classical  sources  vary  widely  in  the  names  they  assign  to  the  Magus  (or  Magi). 

The  following  are  attested:  Smerdis  and  Patizeithes  (Herodotus),  Sphendadates  (Ctesias), 

Oropastes  and  Gometes  (Pompeius  Trogus).  Of  these,  only  the  last  reflects  the  phonology 

of  Darius's  Gaumata. 

i  43  The  name  is  attested  in  Old  Persian  G-u-b-ru-u-v-,  Akkadian  Gu-ba-ru\  Elamite, 

Greek  roPporjc;,  and  Aramaic  Gwbrw.  On  its  interpretation,  see  Manfred  Mayrhofer, 
Iranisches  Personennamenbuch  1 :  32-33. 
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The  first  of  the  evils  he  did  was  to  Smerdis,  his  brother,  born  of  his  own 
father  and  mother,  whom  he  sent  back  to  Persia  from  Egypt  due  to  envy.44 

So  Cambyses's  jealousy  and  anger  at  Smerdis  (=  Bardiya)  was  the  first 
product  of  his  madness  and  others  followed  in  quick  succession.  Thus, 
when  the  king  heard  in  a  dream  that  Smerdis  sat  on  the  throne,  he  took 
this  as  an  omen  and,  mistakenly  believing  fate  could  be  avoided,  he  had 
his  brother  killed.45  In  typically  ironic  fashion,  however,  this  only  cre- 
ated the  dream's  conditions  of  fulfillment,  for  it  permitted  "Smerdis-the- 
Magus"  to  take  the  place  of  the  king's  murdered  brother  and  to  seize  the 
imperial  throne.46  Learning  this,  the  anguished  Cambyses  made  one  last 
mistake,  bringing  the  story  full  circle. 

Having  wept  and  become  agitated  at  the  whole  mishap,  he  leapt  on  his 
horse,  intending  to  advance  against  the  Magus  with  all  possible  speed.  But 
as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  the  tip  fell  off  his  scabbard,  and  his  naked 
sword  struck  his  thigh,  wounding  him  in  the  same  way  that  he  himself  had 
earlier  smote  the  Egyptians*  god  Apis.47 

Cambyses's  wound,  which  mirrors  that  of  the  Apis  bull,  proved  fatal  and 
his  death  repaid  the  murder  of  the  sacred  beast.  At  the  same  time,  one 
can  read  his  death  as  completing  the  paired  sacrifice  of  a  king  and  a  bull, 
an  offering  that  permits  a  new  king  to  take  the  throne  and  consecrates 
the  new  order  he  inaugurates.  Presumably,  this  was  how  Bardiya  spun 

44  Herodotus  3.29-30:  8£  ftvayov  T0V  tAtuv  ol  IpSeq,  6  Kau(3uoT|<;,  ota  £(bv 
ujiouapydxepoc;,  arcaaajievoc;  t6  SvxetpiSiov,  ^kX<ov  x6\|/ai  xf|v  yaaxSpa  too  "Arcio<; 
Ttalei  x6v  urjpov...  6pxfj  u£v  dr\  SieAiXoxo  Alyimxioun,  ol  ok  Ipseq  SSiKauuvxo,  6 
8£  tAm<;  itznki\y\itvoq  xov  urjpov  £<p9ive  £v  xcp  Ipcp  KaxaKEiu,evo<;.  Kai  xov  |i£v 
XEXsuxrjaavxa  £k  xou  xp6uaxo<;  SGayav  ol  tp£e<;  XdGpfl  Ka|ipuas<a.  Kaupuarjc;  8e, 
rf>q  A,6youai  Alyimxioi,  auxtea  8ia  xouxo  x6  d8iKT|ua  £udvr|,  £g)v  o£>8£  7tp6xspov 
<ppevfjpr|<;.  Kai  rcpwxa  u£v  x©v  Kcnaov  e^epyaaaxo  x6v  dSetapedv  Xuip8iv  £6vxa 
rcaxpd<;  Kai  unxpd<;  xffc  auxfjq,  x6v  d.n£ne\iys  tq  Uipcaq  <p66v<p  Alyunxou.  Note 
that  the  dagger  or  short  sword  (enkheiridion)  used  by  Cambyses  is  a  weapon  of  barbar- 
ians, which  Herodotus  never  attributes  to  a  Greek  in  the  course  of  the  Histories  (thus 
Powell,  Lexicon  to  Herodotus,  p.  96). 

45  Ctesias  reorganized  this  narrative  somewhat.  Thus,  in  his  version  Cambyses's  jeal- 
ousy toward  his  brother  was  originally  incited  by  the  Magus,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for 
resentment  and  assumed  the  brother's  place  after  his  death.  The  ominous  dream  signaled 
to  Cambyses  that  none  of  his  descendants  would  rule.  After  this,  he  wounded  himself  and 
died,  at  which  point  the  Magus  assumed  the  throne.  Photius,  Epitome  72.1 1-15. 

46  Ibid.  3.30  and  3.61. 

47  Ibid.  3.64:  drcoKA,auaa<;  6k  Kai  TCepiTiu^Kxfjaaq  xfj  arcaan  auuxpopfl  dvaOpfflOKet 
iitx  x6v  tnrcov,  £v  vocp  2x<dv  xfjv  xaxiaxrjv  £<;  Eoucra  axpaxeueaGai  kni  x6v  M&yov. 
Kai  ol  &va0pa>oKOVXi  kni  x6v  Xkkov  xou  KoXeou  xou  ^icpeoc,  6  |x6kt|<;  drcorcircxEt, 
yuuvooGsv  6  k  x6  £i<po<;  rcaiei  xov  \ir\p6v  xpcouaxiaGeic,  6k  Kaxa  xouxo  xfl  auxdq 
np6xspov  xov  xa>v  Alyurcxicov  9e6v  tAtciv  knXrfee... 
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the  story,  and  here  the  Herodotean  text  preserves  his  propaganda,  rather 
than  that  of  Darius  (Table  22.1  J.48 


Eurasian 
mythic  pattern 

Darius* s  accession 
Bisitun  §§10-14 

Darius1 s  accession 
Herodotus  3.67-82 

Smerdis  fs  accession 
Herodotus  329-30 
and  61-67 

Bovine  victim 

Gau-mata 
("Bull-sized") 

Go-bryas 
("Bull-eater") 

Apis  bull 

Unman  victim* 
IlUIII*ltl  VICllllI. 

(normally 
a  king) 

Daliliy  a 

(a  king,  but  also  a 
priest  in  disguise) 

iJlIlCI  Ulb 

(a  king,  but  also  a  priest  in 
disguise) 

^^amoyses 

(a  king  who  functions 
as  a  [mad]  priest  in 
the  bovine's  death) 

Close  relation 
(twinship) 

Gaumata  * 

impersonates 

Bardiya 

a)  Smerdis  the  Magus  has  the 
same  name  and  appearance 
as  Smerdis  the  Prince; 

b)  Smerdis  the  Magus  has  a 
brother,  who  is  also  a  Magus; 

c)  Gobryas  and  Smerdis  are 
indistinguishable  when 
struggling 

a)  Cambyses  and 
Smerdis  are  brothers; 

b)  Cambyses  and 
the  Apis  bull  suffer 
identical  wounds 

Sacrificer: 
(most  often  a 
priest) 

Darius 

Darius 

Cambyses  performs 
the  acts;  Smerdis  is 
the  beneficiary 

Dismemberment 

a)  One  of  Darius' s 
co-conspirators  loses  his  eye; 

b)  The  two  Magi  are 
beheaded 

Table  22.1  Reworkings  of  Eurasian  cosmogony  in  narratives  of 
dynastic  crisis  and  succession  in  522  B.CE. 


48  Egyptian  records  show  that  an  Apis  bull  was  buried  in  524,  shortly  after  Cambyses 
conquered  the  country,  but  no  Egyptian  source  makes  the  king  responsible  for  the  ani- 
mal's death,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  impiety  on  his  part.  Rather,  such  evidence  as 
there  is  suggests  he  took  pains  to  comport  himself  according  to  the  dictates  of  Egyptian 
religion.  Herodotus 's  account  has  been  much  discussed,  and  most  authors  have  taken  it  to 
reflect  Darius' s  propaganda.  See  Georges  Posener,  La  premiire  domination  perse  en 
Egypte  (Cairo:  Institut  Francais  d'Archeologie  Orientale,  1936):  30-47,  171-75,  K.M.T. 
Atkinson,  "The  Legitimacy  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  as  Kings  of  Egypt,"  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  76  (1956):  167-71,  E.  Bresciani,  "The  Persian  Occupation  of 
Egypt,"  in  Eya  Gershevitch,  ed.,  Cambridge  History  of  Iran.  Vol.  2:  The  Median  and 
Achaemenian  Periods  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1985),  pp.  504-6,  idem, 
"La  Morte  di  Cambise,"  op  cit.,  Balcer,  Herodotus  and  Bisitun,  pp.  87-93,  Hofmann  and 
Vorbichler,  "Der  Kambysesbild  bei  Herodot,"  Lloyd,  "Herodotus  on  Cambyses,"  R.V. 
Monson,  "The  Madness  of  Cambyses,"  Arethusa  24  (1991):  43-65,  and  Briant,  Histoire 
de  V empire  perse,  pp.  66-68. 
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Although  these  Achaemenian  reworkings  follow  the  Eurasian  pattern 
in  many  ways,  three  innovations  are  noteworthy.  In  the  first  place,  the 
role  normally  assigned  to  a  priest  here  falls  to  the  hero  who  becomes 
king  with  the  narrative's  closure.  Were  he  identified  as  a  priest,  this 
would  make  him  an  improper  king,  thereby  defeating  the  purpose  of  the 
story.  Accordingly,  the  role  of  priest  is  reassigned  to  the  man  on  the 
throne  when  the  action  begins.  His  death  thus  resolves  a  confusion  of 
priestly  and  royal  categories,  permitting  restoration  of  proper  kingship 
and  world  order.  Second,  whereas  the  older  myths  treated  the  sacrificer 
and  his  human  victim  as  close  relatives,  even  twins,  this  is  reworked  as 
a  relation  of  near-identity  (imposture,  resemblance,  homonymy,  and/or 
confusion  in  the  dark)  between  the  two  victims  (Bardiya  and  Gaumata, 
Smerdis-the-Magus  and  Smerdis-the-royal-brother,  Smerdis  and  his 
brother  Magus,  Smerdis  and  Gobryas).  Finally,  the  motif  of  dismember- 
ment is  generally  absent.  Only  in  one  case  does  it  appear  (Smerdis's 
death,  as  narrated  by  Herodotus  3.78-79),  and  even  there  it  remains 
unmotivated  and  undeveloped. 

V 

If  the  motif  of  dismemberment  seems  lacking  in  the  materials  we  have 
considered,  the  case  is  quite  different  in  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Artaxerxes  III  Ochus  (r.  359-338),  an  energetic  monarch  who  restored 
Achaemenian  territory  and  power  after  a  long  period  of  decline.  Last  of 
his  accomplishments  was  his  recovery  of  Egypt  (343  B.C.E.),  after  it 
had  enjoyed  a  sixty  year  period  of  independence.49  Apparently,  there 
were  those  —  presumably  including  the  king's  scribes  —  who  in  this 
moment  of  triumph  depicted  him  as  a  new  Cambyses.  If  so,  it  was  a 
representation  doomed  to  backfire,  and  he  was  quickly  accused  of  the 
same  impieties  as  his  predecessor.  Several  authors  recount  that  like 
Cambyses,  Ochus  slew  an  Apis  bull,  which  he  served  at  a  royal  banquet, 
but  there  is  no  Egyptian  evidence  to  support  these  charges.50  Rather, 
they  are  most  likely  part  of  propaganda  used  to  discredit  Ochus  after  he 

49  On  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  HI  Ochus,  see  Dandamaev,  Political  History  of  the  Ach- 
aemenid  Empire,  pp.  306-13,  Rudiger  Schmitt,  "Artaxerxes  HI,"  Encyclopedia  Iranica  2 
(1986):  658-59,  and  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse,  pp.  699-709. 

50  Aelian,  On  the  Nature  of  Animals  10.28,  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris  355c  and  363c. 
The  latter  passage  cites  Deinon  as  its  source  for  this  information.  On  the  dubious  nature 
of  the  tradition,  see  J.D.  Ray,  "Egypt:  Dependence  and  Independence  (425-343  B.C.)," 
Achaemenid  History  1  (1987):  90  and  Dandamaev,  Political  History  of  the  Achaemenid 
Empire,  p.  311. 
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was  assassinated  by  Bagoas,  his  chiliarch  and  chief  adviser,  in  338  B.C.E.51 
Aelian  preserves  the  fullest  —  also,  for  us,  the  most  interesting  —  account 
of  that  event. 

The  eunuch  Bagoas,  who  was  Egyptian,  plotted  against  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  also  called  Ochus.  They  say  he  was  killed,  cut  into  pieces  and  fed  to 
the  cats.  Someone  else  was  buried  in  his  place  and  assigned  to  the  royal 
tombs.  (Other  sacrileges  are  told  of  this  Ochus,  especially  in  Egypt.)  For 
Bagoas,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  kill  Ochus,  and  so  he  made  handles  for 
knives  (makhairai)  from  the  tatter's  thighs,  displaying  his  own  murderous- 
ness  through  these.  He  hated  him  because  when  Ochus  was  in  Egypt,  he 
killed  the  Apis  bull,  as  Cambyses  had  done  earlier.51 

For  all  that  some  pieces  of  the  mythic  scenario  have  been  omitted  and 
others  embroidered,  the  basic  pattern  is  immediately  recognizable.  Thus, 
the  sacrificer  appears  in  the  form  of  a  wicked  eunuch,  but  not  specifically 
a  priest,53  and  dismemberment  is  treated  as  the  result  of  his  sadistic 
wrath,  not  a  part  of  sacrificial  practice.  Even  so,  its  ritual  nature  is 
revealed  in  two  ways.  First,  the  cats  to  whom  Ochus  was  fed  are  meant 
to  be  understood  as  animals  sacred  to  the  Egyptians.  The  treatment  of  his 
body  was  thus  an  act  of  scornful  vengeance,  but  also  an  offering  to  Egyp- 
tian gods.  Second,  his  bones  were  transformed  not  into  common  knives, 
but  more  precisely  makhairai:  the  ritual  implements  used  for  killing  and 
butchering  sacrificial  beasts.54  That  the  king's  thighs  served  this  purpose 
is  also  significant,  since  it  reminds  one  of  the  fatal  thigh-wounds  Cam- 
byses inflicted  on  the  Apis  and  on  himself.  All  of  these  details  serve  to 
insert  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  III  Ochus  into  a  familiar  mythic  structure 
that  made  cosmogony  result  from  the  paired  sacrificial  deaths  of  a  king 
and  a  bovine.  Here,  as  in  the  examples  considered  above,  the  result  was 


51  Diodoms  Siculus  specifies  the  office  Bagoas  held  at  17.5.3  and  calls  him  "the  most 
trusted  of  the  king's  friends"  (xou  paouXsGx;...  rciaxoxaxo<;  xa>v  <piX(ov)  at  16.47.3. 

|  52  Aelian,  Varia  Historia  6.8:  'Apxa^ep^nv  xov  Kai  TQ%ov  E7UKX,r|0EVxa,  oxs  Ine- 

PoMsoasv  aoxcp  Bav6a<;  6  eovooxoq,  St;  fjv  Alyurcxiot;,  <paaiv  dvatpeGsvxa  Kai 
KaxaKOTiSvxa  xoT<;  alXoupou;  rcapaf&nGfjvar  £xa<pr|  5s  xi<;  aXXoq  dvx'  aoxou  Kai 
drce569n.  xa!<;  PaaiXiKaic;  0nKai<;.  [GsoaiAiat  Lif|v  xou  "Q,%ov  Kai  aXXai  usv  Xeyov- 
xai  Kai  n&Xiaxa  Kaxa  xfjv  AtyuTtxov.]  xaj  5s  Baydoa  o£>k  dnsxpiios  x6  drcoKXSivai 

.  xov  Tn/ov,  dXka  yap  Kai  £k  xcov  uripoav  auxou  Xafiaq  uaxatpa>v  £rcoir|ae,  x6  <povi- 

kov  aoxou  SvSeiKvuuxvog  5id  xooxcov.  £uacrnas  8s  aoxov,  s^si  xov  ^Arciv  £v 
AlyuTtxcp  ysv6|ievo<;  arcsKxsivs  Kai  oSxoq,  dx;  6  Kanpuanq  rcpoxspov. 

53  Although  the  Greek  sources  consistently  make  Bagoas  a  eunuch,  this  is  the  product 
of  narrative  stereotypes,  orientalist  condescension,  and  mistranslations  as  Briant,  Histoire 
de  V empire  perse,  pp.  285-88  and  794-95  has  shown. 

]  54  See  the  evidence  collected  by  Guy  Berthiaume,  Les  roles  du  mdgeiros:  ttude  sur  la 

boucherie,  la  cuisine  et  le  sacrifice  dans  la  Grice  ancienne  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1982), 
p.  109nl4. 
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to  redefine  a  moment  of  profound  dynastic  discontinuity  as  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  order  tantamount  to  a  new  creation  (Table  23.2). 


|  Eurasian 
•  mythic  pattern 

\  -  ■ 

Dariusys 
accession 
BisUun 
§§10-14 

Darius's 
accession 
Herodotus 
3.67-82 

Smerdis*  s 
accession 
Herodotus 
3.29-30, 
3.61-67 

Ochus9  s  death  1 
Varia  Historia 
6.8  1 

  '  i 

■  J 

Bovine  victim 

Gau-mata 
("Bull-sized") 

Go-bryas 
("Bull-eater") 

Apis  bull 

Apis  bull 

Human  victim 
(normally  a 
king) 

Bardiya 

Smerdis 

Cambyses 

Ochus 

Close  relation 
(twinship) 

Gaumata 

impersonates 

Bardiya 

a)  Smerdis  the 
Magus  has  the 
same  name 
and  appearance 
as  Smerdis  the 
Prince; 

b)  Smerdis  the 
Magus  has  a 
brother,  who  is 
also  a  Magus; 

c)  Gobryas  and 
Smerdis  are 
indisting- 
uishable when 
struggling 

a)  Cambyses 
and  Smerdis 
are  brothers; 

b)  Cambyses 
and  the  Apis 
bull  suffer 
identical 
wounds 

Sacrificer 
:  (most  often 
a  priest) 

Darius 

Darius 

Cambyses 
performs  the 
acts;  Smerdis 
is  the 

beneficiary 

Bagoas,  the 

Egyptian 

eunuch 

Dismember- 
I  ment 

f 

a)  One  of 
Darius's 
co-conspira- 
tors loses  his 
eye; 

b)  The  two 
Magi  are 
beheaded 

a)  The  Apis 
bull  is  carved 
and  served  at 
a  banquet; 

b)  Ochus  is 
cut  into  pieces 
and  fed  to 
cats; 

c)  Ochus's 
thigh  bones 
are  made  into 
handles  for 
sacrificial 
knives 

Table  22.2  Reworkings  of  Eurasian  cosmogonic  myth  in  Achaemenian 
narratives  of  dynastic  crisis  and  succession  in  522  and  338  B.C.E. 
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That  this  king's  death  provoked  a  crisis  is  abundantly  clear  and  the 
leading  role  in  the  subsequent  drama  was  played  by  Bagoas,  of  whom 
Diodorus  Siculus  reports  "after  Ochus's  death,  [Bagoas]  always  appoin- 
ted the  successor  to  the  throne  and  he  possessed  all  aspects  of  kingship, 
save  the  title."55  Continuing  this  story,  the  same  author  tells  how  Bagoas 
killed  all  of  Ochus's  sons,  save  the  youngest,  Arses  (r.  338-36),  whom 
he  installed  on  the  throne.56  When  the  latter  began  to  show  signs  of  inde- 
pendence, however,  Bagoas  killed  him  and  his  children.57  Then,  having 
eliminated  all  members  of  the  immediate  royal  family,  he  installed 
Darius  III  Codomannus  (r.  336-30),  a  member  of  a  collateral  line,  famed 
for  his  bravery,  and  a  close  friend.58  When  Codomannus  fell  afoul  of 
Bagoas,  however,  he  escaped  his  predecessors'  fate  by  forcing  the 
eunuch  to  drink  his  own  poison.59  Still,  the  respite  he  won  was  relatively 
brief  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  Achaemenians.60  Whatever  power  Ochus 
had  managed  to  rebuild  was  squandered  after  his  death  and  the  empire 
fell  easily  to  the  Macedonians  under  Alexander. 

VI 

It  is  hard  to  say  who  was  responsible  for  narrating  Ochus's  death  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reiterate  once  more  the  sacrifice  of  royal  and  bovine 
victims.  Equally  difficult  is  ascertaining  the  audience  for  whom  this 
story  was  intended.  Certain  details  —  above  all,  the  cats  —  suggest  an 
Egyptian  provenance,  while  others  militate  against  this.  Thus,  although 

55  Diodorus  Siculus  16.50.8:  Kai  uxxa  xf|v  Skeivou  xetauxfjv  xoix;  SiaSo/otx;  alfii 
xf\<;  PaaiXeiaq  o5xo<;  &7ts5£tKVUxo  Kai  rcavxa  paaiAiax;  eTxe  nXr\v  xr\q  TcpooTjyopioK;. 
On  Bagoas,  see  Ernst  Badian,  "The  Eunuch  Bagoas.  A  Study  in  Method,"  Classical 
Quarterly  8  (1958):  144-57,  Mohammed  Dandamaev,  "Bagoas,"  Encyclopedia  Iranica  4 
(1988):  418-19,  and  Briant,  Histoire  de  Vempire  perse,  pp.  281,  789-90,  794-97. 

56  Diodorus  Siculus  17.5.3-4. 

57  Ibid.  17.5.4 

58  Ibid.  17.5.5:  "The  royal  house  was  empty  and  there  was  no  one  of  the  lineage  who 
could  inherit  the  throne,  so  Bagoas  chose  Darius,  one  of  his  friends,  and  helped  gain  the 
kingship  for  him.  He  was  the  son  of  Arsanes,  himself  son  of  Ostanes,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Artaxerxes,  who  ruled  as  king  of  the  Persians."  eprinoi)  8*  6vxo<;  too  paouAicoc; 
oikou  Kai  UT|8£vd<;  6vxo<;  xou  Kaxd  yevo<;  SiaSe^opivou  xf|V  dpxfjv,  rcpoxeipiaa- 
Hevo<;  2va  xd>v  yikx&v  Aapstov  6voua  xouxq>  auyKaxEOKeuaae  xfjv  paaiXeiav.  ouxoq 
5*  f^v  uloc;  uev  'Apaavou  xou  'Oax&vou,  6<;  fjv  &5etapd<;  'Apxa^ep^ou  xou  Ilepawv 
PaoaXeuaavxoi;.  Cf.  Curtius  Rufus  6.3.12  and  Strabo  15.3.24. 

59  Ibid.  17.5.6. 

60  On  the  problems  surrounding  Codomannus *s  claim  to  the  throne  and  on  his  reign  in 
general,  see  Briant,  Histoire  de  I empire  perse,  pp.  790-94  and  Ernst  Badian,  "Darius 
HI,"  Encyclopedia  Iranica  1  (1989):  51-4. 
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Bagoas's  identity  as  an  Egyptian  helped  construct  this  as  a  tale  of  revenge 
and  national  self-reassertion,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  other  aspects  of 
his  characterization  were  meant  to  serve  Egyptian  interests.  Alterna- 
tively, it  is  possible  that  the  story  originated  in  the  propaganda  through 
which  one  or  another  of  Ochus's  successors  sought  to  legitimate  his 
claim  to  power.  If  so,  this  would  more  likely  have  been  Codomannus 
than  Arses,  since  one  doubts  either  king  would  have  circulated  such  a 
tale  when  Bagoas  was  still  alive. 

Here,  one  should  probably  note  that  this  narrative  survives  in  a  Greek 
text  only  and  this  may  be  no  accident.  Indeed,  the  ultimate  beneficiary 
of  the  story  was  Alexander,  for  it  served  to  establish  that  the  Achaeme- 
nians  had  already  been  undone  by  their  own  crimes,  impieties,  folly,  and 
courtiers  well  before  the  empire  fell  to  the  Macedonian.  The  royal  line 
exhausted  and  the  Persian  throne  occupied  by  a  rank  pretender,  imperial 
power  —  indeed,  world  hegemony  —  was  ripe  for  the  taking.  Even  did 
the  narrative  originate  with  the  work  of  Egyptian  or  Persian  propagan- 
dists, it  was  surely  appropriated,  refined,  and  brilliantly  exploited  by 
their  Macedonian  counterparts. 

This  brings  us  to  our  last  point.  This  story  was  useful  precisely  because 
it  strategically  refashioned  a  scenario  familiar  to  people  of  many  nation- 
alities. The  audience  for  this  mythicohistoric  discourse  was  not  specifi- 
cally Greek,  Egyptian,  or  Persian,  but  the  population  of  the  empire.  Not 
only  these  varied  peoples,  but  Babylonians,  Medes,  Gandharans,  and  oth- 
ers were  all  familiar  with  the  same  general  narrative  pattern,  not  only 
from  Darius's  use  of  it,  but  from  the  traditions  on  which  Darius,  Bardiya, 
and  others  drew.61  Like  his  predecessors,  Alexander  redeployed  the  ele- 
ments of  a  widely  diffused  Eurasian  cosmogonic  tradition,  and  he  did  so 
to  persuade  his  subjects,  not  just  that  one  ruler  had  displaced  another,  but 
that  in  the  process  a  new  world  had  come  into  being. 


61  Cyrus  the  Great  also  produced  a  rather  different  variant  on  the  same  general  theme, 
as  preserved  in  Herodotus  1.107-30,  but  dealing  with  its  details  goes  beyond  what  is  pos- 
sible in  this  essay.  The  similarity  of  this  narrative  to  that  of  Romulus  and  Remus  has  been 
discussed,  inter  alia,  by  Adolf  Bauer,  Die  Kyrossage  und  Verwandtes,  Sitzungsberichte 
der  philsophisch-historisch  Classe  der  kaiserliche  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien 
100  (1882),  pp.  495-78,  Aly,  Volksmdrchen,  Sage  und  Novelle  bei  Herodot  op  cit, 
Andreas  Alfoldi,  "Konigsweihe  und  Mannerbund  bei  den  Achameniden,"  Schweizeri- 
sches  Archivfiir  Volkskunde  47  (1951):  11-16,  and  most  extensively  by  Gerhard  Binder, 
Die  Aussetzung  des  Konigskindes  Kyros  und  Romulus  (Meisenheim  am  Glan:  Anton 
Hain,  1964). 


Chapter  Twenty-three 


REBELLION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  REBELS* 


I 

There  are  some  practical  advantages  to  working  with  Old  Persian  mate- 
rials, a  finite  corpus,  formulaic  discourse,  and  clear  historic  context  being 
prime  among  them.  Achaemenian  inscriptions  are  the  most  official  of 
texts,  the  product  of  cosmopolitan,  highly  knowledgeable  scribes,  work- 
ing at  the  direction  of  extremely  powerful,  ambitious,  and  self-conscious 
rulers.  Although  deceptively  simple  at  points,  the  diction  of  the  inscrip- 
tions is  extremely  nuanced,  such  that  they  demand  —  and  reward  — 
careful  study.  Prior  research  has  helped  elucidate  several  recurrent  topoi: 
royal  titles,  the  list  of  the  empire's  lands/peoples,  the  account  of  crea- 
tion, and  some  examples  of  prayer.1  In  each  instance,  subtle  changes  can 
be  observed  from  one  variant  to  another.  Often,  these  have  profound 
historic  significance  and  reflect  not  only  changes  in  circumstance,  but 
the  ongoing  evolution  of  imperial  ideology. 

Most  of  the  inscriptions  deploy  an  atemporal  discourse,  representing 
themselves  —  also  the  king  and  the  empire  of  which  they  are  both  prod- 
uct and  servant  —  as  the  instantiation  of  eternal  verities,  immune  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  challenge  or  decay.  The  chief  exception  to  this  is  the 
lengthy  text  Darius  the  Great  (r.  522-486)  placed  on  the  cliff  at  Bisitun, 
astride  the  main  highway  between  Susa  and  Babylon.  The  first  four  of 
this  text's  five  columns  (DB  §§1-70)  were  written  immediately  after  Dar- 
ius seized  and  consolidated  power  in  522-521  B.C.E,  defeating  nine  rivals 
—  whom  he  characterized  as  rebels  —  in  the  process.  Each  rebellion  is 
treated  three  different  times:  once  in  the  main  body  of  the  inscription 
(DB  §§10-50),  once  in  a  long  paragraph  of  recapitulation  (DB  §52),  and 
once  as  a  set  of  captions  to  the  accompanying  relief  sculpture  (DBb-DBj). 

*  An  earlier  version  of  this  chapter  was  resented  at  a  conference  on  the  theme  "Perse- 
cution and  Conflict  in  the  Ancient  Mediterranean"  organized  by  Fritz  Graf  and  held  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  November  2003,  later  published  in  Archiv  fur  Religions geschichte 
1  (2005):  167-79. 

1  See,  above  all,  Herrenschmidt,  "Designations  de  Tempire  et  concepts  politiques  de 
Darius,"  eadem,  "Les  creations  d'Ahuramazda,"  and  Kienast,  "Zur  Herkunft  der  Acha- 
menidischen  Konigstitulatur." 
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In  this  chapter,  I  will  concentrate  on  the  last  of  these  series,  which  is  the 
earliest  to  have  been  written  and  also  the  most  succinct. 

Methodologically,  I  take  the  formulaic  nature  of  these  texts  to  be  a 
great  advantage,  for  in  their  repetitive,  stereotyped  phrases  we  may  per- 
ceive precisely  what  the  imperial  apparatus  imagined  "rebellion"  to  be. 
By  applying  such  language  to  specific  persons  and  episodes,  it  consti- 
tuted them  as  rebellious,  and  we  catch  them  in  the  act  of  so  doing.  Fur- 
ther, from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  minor  inscriptions  modifies  the  stand- 
ard formulae  in  small,  but  significant  ways,  we  can  observe  that  some  of 
Darius's  adversaries  fit  the  stereotype  of  "rebel"  less  well  than  others 
and  it  required  more  discursive  labor  to  press  these  recalcitrant  cases  into 
the  discursive  mold.  Close  reading  of  all  nine  texts,  in  connection  with 
the  two  other  relevant  series  (DB  §§10-50,  DB  §52),  lets  us  recover  nei- 
ther the  events  as  such,  nor  propaganda  only,  but  the  point  of  conjunc- 
ture between  the  two:  the  place  where  historic  occurrence  and  tenden- 
tious categories  of  representation  encountered  and  reshaped  each  other. 

II 

Darius  dominates  the  Bisitun  relief,  by  virtue  of  his  stature  and  his  cen- 
tral position  in  the  composition.  The  spatial  locus  given  the  nine 
"rebels,"  in  contrast,  announces  their  subjection  to  him.  Most  dramati- 
cally, the  first  in  the  series  lies  supine  beneath  the  Great  King's  foot, 
while  the  others  stand  captive  before  him,  bound  at  their  hands  and 
throat  (Figure  23.1).  Above  and  below  each  of  these  figures  is  a  caption, 
and  from  details  of  their  physical  placement,  it  appears  these  "Minor 
Inscriptions"  (DBb-DBj)  were  the  first  texts  cut  on  the  rock  at  Bisitun. 
The  following  example  may  be  cited  as  typical. 

This  is  Nidintu-bel.  He  lied.  He  proclaimed  thus:  "I  am  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  son  ofNabonidus.  I  am  King  in  Babylon."2 

Five  kinds  of  contrast  are  embedded  in  this  brief  caption  and  the  other 
eight  like  it.  Collectively,  they  produce  not  only  meaning,  but  a  tenden- 
tious set  of  conclusions.  The  first  sets  two  verbs  of  speech  in  opposition: 
"to  lie"  (Old  Persian  duruj-)  and  "to  proclaim,  to  declare"  (0anh-).  Nor- 
mally, the  latter  form  of  speech  is  a  prerogative  of  kings  and  carries  with 
it  the  assurance  that  the  content  spoken  is  dependable,  worthy,  and  true 

2  DBd:  iyam  Nidintabaira  adurujiya,  avaOa  aGanha:  adam  Nabukudracara  ami,  haya 
Nabunaitahya  pu9a,  adam  x§aya0iya  ami  Babirau. 
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Fig.  23.1  Relief  sculpture  at  Bisitun.  Darius  is  the  largest  figure,  third  from 
the  left.  The  figures  to  his  right,  with  the  exception  of  the  winged  god  above, 

represent  the  "rebels"  he  conquered.  The  "Minor  Inscriptions"  (DBb-DBj) 
identify  each  of  these  figures  by  name  and  provide  certain  formulaic  pieces  of 

information.  In  each  case,  Old  Persian  and  Elamite  versions  of  the  text  are 
placed  above  the  figure,  Babylonian  versions  beneath. 

(see  further,  Chapter  Two).  We  have  repeatedly  noted  the  central  impor- 
tance of  Truth  in  Achaemenian  ethics  and  cosmology,  in  opposition  to 
the  archdemonic  force  of'the  Lie'*  (drauga). 

Darius 's  charge  that  the  others  "lied"  thus  amounts  to  a  damning  judg- 
ment with  vast  implications.  Clearly,  Nidintu-Bel  and  the  others  meant 
their  speech  not  only  to  be  accepted  as  true,  but  to  function  as  performa- 
tives, i.e.  speech  acts  that  produce  the  effect  they  announce.  By  contrast, 
Darius  treated  their  words  as  transparently  deceitful  and  —  therefore  — 
self-deconstructing  parodies  of  royal  speech.  For  if  a  man  not  otherwise 
entitled  to  be  King  tries  to  "proclaim"himself  such,  he  engages  in  false- 
hood and  thereby  reveals  himself  doubly  disqualified  for  the  throne. 

A  related  point  is  made  through  a  second  contrast  between  the  names 
the  text  assigned  to  the  "rebels"  and  those  they  took  for  themselves, 
e.g.  "Nidintu-Bel,"  as  opposed  to  "Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabonidus... 
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King  in  Babylon"  (for  a  full  list,  see  Table  24.1).  Although  this  is  framed 
as  a  confrontation  between  "real"  names  that  encode  lowly  identities  vs. 
pretentious  acts  of  self-elevating  imposture,  it  most  probably  reflects  the 
transition  from  birth-names  to  the  throne-names  new  kings  assumed  with 
their  royal  office.3  By  treating  the  birth-name  as  true,  while  rejecting  the 
throne-name  as  false,  the  text  implicitly  dismisses  the  legitimacy  and 
efficacy  of  the  processes  through  which  the  man  in  question  was  made 
king  (coronation  rituals,  formal  proclamations,  dynastic  descent,  etc.). 

Often  the  throne-names  had  claims  to  nobility  embedded  in  them,  as 
is  true  for  "Nebuchadnezzar,"  and  genealogical  assertions  advanced  the 
same  argument.  Where  the  text  contrasted  one  name  to  another  ("real" 
birth-name  vs.  "false"  throne-name),  on  the  genealogical  plane  it  con- 
trasted something  to  nothing,  for  when  naming  the  rebels  it  ignores  their 
fathers  and  families.4  The  effect  is  to  treat  them  as  quasi-bastards, 
depriving  them  of  the  patrilineal  identity  that  defined  social  status  and 
secured  one's  inheritance.  In  addition  to  reducing  whatever  stature  these 
men  might  have  enjoyed,  this  also  has  the  effect  of  rendering  them 
suspect,  for  those  without  legitimate  family  connections  are  structurally 
disposed  (and  stereotypically  known)  to  be  jealous,  resentful,  grasping, 
unscrupulous,  which  is  to  say:  unworthy  and  untrustworthy. 

Concerning  the  "real"  identity  he  posits  for  eight  of  his  opponents, 
Darius  provides  nothing  beyond  their  name.  The  ninth  case  —  that  of 
Gaumata  —  is  anomalous  and  highly  significant,  for  this  was  the  first 
rival  Darius  confronted,  who  preceded  him  on  the  Achaemenian  throne. 
By  his  own  admission,  Darius  gained  power  by  murdering  this  man, 
who  called  himself  "Bardiya,  son  of  Cyrus,"  and  was  recognized  as 
such.5  Darius,  however,  insisted  that  this  man's  "real"  name  was 
Gaumata  and  —  in  contrast  to  all  other  cases  —  he  attached  a  "real" 
title  to  this  "real"  name,  referring  to  him  as  "Gaumata  the  Magus."  In 
so  doing,  he  acknowledged  that  this  man's  claim  to  the  throne  was  so 
strong  that  special  steps  were  required  to  refute  them.  Such  steps  con- 
sisted of  the  information  conveyed  by  the  title  of  Magus,  which  marks 

3  On  this  practice,  see  Schmitt,  "Achaemenian  Throne-names,"  op  cit. 

4  In  contrast,  the  historic  narrative  of  DB  names  certain  non-royal  men  as  the  "real" 
fathers  to  four  of  the  rebels.  Such  information  is  provided  for  Nidintu-Bel  (§16),  Acina 
(§16),  Martiya  (§22),  and  Araxa  (§49).  The  Babylonian  version  of  the  first  such  account 
is  particularly  revealing,  since  it  identifies  the  father  of  Nidintu-Bel  as  a  zazakku,  i.e.  a 
distinctly  non-royal  official  responsible  for  the  collection  of  taxes. 

5  The  Babylonian  documents  collected  by  Graziani,  Testi  editi  ed  inediti  datati  al 
regno  di  Bardiya,  for  instance,  refer  to  him  as  "Bardiya,  King  of  Babylon,  King  of  [all] 
countries"  (Bar-zi-ya  $ar  Babilik  ^ar  matate). 
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its  bearer  for  nationality  and  profession:  as  a  Mede  in  the  first  instance 
and  a  priest  in  the  second,  thus  someone  doubly  unsuited  to  sit  on  the 
Persian  throne. 


\ 

Name  given 
by  text 

Name  taken 
by  speaker 

'  Genealogy 
claimed 

Title 
claimed6 

Title  given 
by  text 

DBb 

Gaumata 

Bardiya 

son  of  Cyrus 

King 

the  Magus 

DBc 

Acina 

King  in  Elam 

DBd 

Nidintu-Bel 

Nebuchadnezzar 

son  of  Nabonidus 

King  in  Babylon 

DBe 

Fravarti 

XsaOrita 

of  the  lineage  of 
Cy  ax  ares 

King  in  Media 

DBf 

Martiya 

Imani 

King  in  Elam 

DBg 

Tritantaxma 

of  the  lineage  of 
Cyaxares 

King  in  Sagartia 

DBh 

Vahyazdata 

Bardiya 

son  of  Cyrus 

King 

DBi 

Araxa 

Nebuchadnezzar 

son  of  Nabonidus 

King  in  Babylon 

DBj 

Frada 

King  in  Margiana 

Table  23.1  Competing  identities  between  those  claimed  by  speakers  and 
those  assigned  by  the  "Minor  Inscriptions"  at  Bisitun  (DBb-DBj). 


A  third  contrast  is  that  between  the  two  speakers.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  text  itself,  which  is  to  say,  Darius,  his  scribes,  and  his  impe- 
rial apparatus.  Insofar  as  the  text  establishes  the  conditions  of  its  own 
veracity  —  or,  to  put  it  differently,  insofar  as  it  succeeds  in  producing  its 
own  truth-effect  —  it  constitutes  Darius  as  a  truth-teller  and  righteous 
king,  whose  simple,  straightforward  assertions  oppose  and  overpower 
the  inflated,  self-serving,  deceitful  speech  of  his  enemies,  just  as  surely 
as  his  troops  vanquished  theirs  in  battle. 

Finally,  there  are  contrasts  of  timing  and  genre.  Thus,  although  the 
others  may  have  spoken  first,  Darius 's  military  victories  secured  him  the 
privilege  of  the  last  word.  Insofar  as  the  others  continued  to  speak  after 
their  defeat  and  execution,  they  did  so  only  through  the  medium  of  Dar- 
ius's  inscription,  with  the  result  that  their  discourse  was  encapsulated  by 

6  The  Babylonian  version  of  the  Minor  Inscriptions  varies  somewhat.  There,  Acina 
and  Martiya  are  said  to  have  proclaimed  themselves  "King  of  Elam"  (far""""  elammafi) 
and  Frada  "King  in  Margiana"  (Sarru  ina  """"mar-gu)  but  the  others  assert  only  their 
name  and  genealogy,  not  a  royal  title.  The  Elamite  version  is  identical  to  the  Old  Persian. 
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his:  disarmed,  imprisoned,  and  turned  against  itself.  Consistently,  the 
text  introduces  their  speech  with  the  phrase  avaOd  aOanha  ("He  pro- 
claimed thus")*  thereby  framing  them  as  direct  quotation.  In  actuality, 
however,  these  are  exercises  in  post  mortem  ventriloquism,  authored  by 
Darius  and  his  scribes,  who  crafted  the  "speeches"  through  which  his 
enemies  would  be  remembered  —  and  discredited  —  thereafter. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fifth  contrast:  that  of  genre  or,  more  precisely, 
the  kinds  of  communication  technology  employed  by  the  rival  parties. 
Where  others  spoke,  Darius  wrote  and,  what  is  more,  he  carried  out  the 
equivalent  of  a  mass  media  campaign  through  the  medium  of  writing. 
Thus,  beyond  placing  the  Bisitun  text  on  the  rock  face  astride  the 
empire's  most-traveled  road,  he  also  had  copies  made  in  (at  least)  four 
different  languages  (Old  Persian,  Elamite,  Akkadian,  and  Aramaic), 
some  on  clay  and  some  on  parchment,  which  were  disseminated  from 
one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  Not  only  did  he  speak  last,  he  also 
spoke  loudest  and  he  spoke  most  enduringly:  a  state  of  affairs  conducive 
to  establishing  one's  point  of  view. 

ffl 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  contrasts  —  verbal  (lying  vs.  proclaim- 
ing), nominal  (true  birth-name  vs.  false  throne-name),  subjective  (Darius 
vs.  his  adversaries),  sequential  (first  speaker  vs.  last),  and  generic  (writ- 
ten vs.  oral)  —  was  to  consolidate  Darius's  battlefield  victories  through 
discursive  means.  By  discrediting  the  possibly  quite  legitimate  claims 
his  adversaries  made,  he  characterized  them  as  rebels  and  constituted 
their  defeat  as  a  form  of  divine  judgment  on  the  lies  they  told.  Notwith- 
standing this  general  picture,  he  did  not  treat  all  nine  "rebels"  as  identi- 
cal in  all  regards.  Rather,  small  variants  in  the  text's  formulaic  descrip- 
tions suggest  differentiations  among  them.  Some  of  these  take  the  form 
of  general  rules,  others  of  idiosyncratic  cases. 

First,  as  regards  the  rules,  we  can  observe  the  following. 
1)  The  two  men  who  represented  themselves  as  "King"  (Gaumata  and 
Vahyazdata)  thereby  claimed  the  right  to  rule  over  the  empire  as  a 
whole.  In  support  of  that  claim,  they  both  took  the  name  "Bardiya, 
son  of  Cyrus."  Such  descent  would  have  made  them  direct  heirs  to 
the  founder  of  the  Achaemenian  dynasty  and  would  have  given 
them  legitimacy  superior  to  that  claimed  by  Darius,  who  —  if  his 
own  self-presentation  is  to  be  believed  —  belonged  to  a  collateral, 
distinctly  cadet  line  of  the  imperial  family  (Figure  23.2). 
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Achaemenes 


Cyrus 
(r.  559-530) 
 I  


Cambyses 
(r-  530-522) 


Bardiya 
(r.  522) 


Darius 
(r.  522-486) 


Fig.  23.2  Achaemenian  genealogy,  according  to  DB  §§1-4  and  10,  AmH  §1, 
AsH  §1,  and  CMb  (all  of  which  were  written  during  the  reign  of  Darius). 
Colored  triangles  designate  those  who  ruled  as  King  in  the  royal  line 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great. 


2)  Darius's  seven  other  rivals  claimed  to  be  "King  in  X."  In  each  case, 
the  *X'  represents  a  previously  independent  land/people  that  became 
a  province  of  the  empire  after  military  defeat  by  the  Persians.  Claims 
of  this  sort  amounted  to  nationalist  uprisings  and  reassertions  of 
prior  autonomy.  Presumably,  such  rebels  were  content  to  let  Darius 
—  or  whomever  else  —  continue  to  rule  over  Persia  and  its  prov- 
inces, but  were  determined  to  extricate  their  own  people  from  impe- 
rial domination. 

3)  Two  men  mounted  such  uprisings  in  Elam  (A^ina  and  Martiya),  two 
in  Babylon  (Nidintu-Bel  and  Araxa),  and  one  each  in  Media 
(Fravarti),  Sagartia  (Tritantaxma),  and  Margiana  (Frada).  The  gene- 
alogy claimed  by  each  of  these  nationalist  leaders  varied  with  the 
territory  in  which  they  were  active  and  the  history  of  their  people. 

3a)  Babylonian  rebels  represented  themselves  as  "Nebuchadnezzar,  son 
of  Nabonidus."  The  patronym  announced  their  project  as  one  of 
restoration,  since  Nabonidus  (r.  556-539),  was  Babylon's  last  native 
king  until  defeated  by  Cyrus.  The  throne-name  they  chose  also  had 
its  significance,  recalling  Nebuchadnezzar  II  (r.  604-562),  greatest 
ruler  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  era. 
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A 


Cyaxares 
(r.  624-585) 


I 


Astyages 
(r.  585-550) 


▲ 


0 


Cambyses 


Mandane 


I 


Cyrus 
(r.  55O-530) 


XsaBrita  and  Tritantaxma 


Fig.  23.3  Transition  from  Median  to  Persian  empire.  Plain  triangles  and  circles 
represent  persons  of  Median  ethnicity;  colored  triangles,  represent  Persians, 

given  the  principle  of  patrilineal  descent.  Solid  lines  indicate  relations  attested 
in  Herodotus;  dotted  lines  represent  relations  that  are  not  attested,  but  not 
excluded  by  any  direct  testimony  and  which  could  account  for  the  claim  of 

XsaQrita  and  Tritantaxma  to  be  properly  Median  "descendants  of  Cyaxares." 

3b)  Rebels  in  Media  (Fravarti)  and  Sagartia  (Tritantaxma)  both  claimed 
to  be  "of  the  lineage  of  Cyaxares,"  invoking  the  penultimate  Median 
king  (r.  624-585),  rather  than  his  successor,  Astyages  (r.  585-58). 
This  was  the  strongest  claim  a  Mede  could  make,  for  Astyages  had 
no  sons,  only  two  daughters.  After  him,  the  Median  throne  was  sup- 
posed to  pass  to  the  Mede  who  married  the  elder  daughter,  but 
before  this  could  happen,  Astyages  was  overthrown  by  a  son  of 
younger  daughter  by  her  Persian  husband.  This  victory  —  won  by 
Cyrus  the  Great  in  550  —  secured  the  passage  of  imperial 
power  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians.7  Descent  in  "the  lineage  of 
Cyaxares"  would  have  been  through  an  otherwise  unknown  son, 
yielding  legitimacy  arguably  greater  than  that  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  or 
any  other  Achaemenian  (Figure  23.3). 

7  Herodotus  recounts  the  story  of  Cyrus's  birth,  survival,  and  ultimate  victory  over  his 
grandfather  in  1.107-130.  His  specification  that  Astyages  had  no  sons  (1.109),  that  Cyrus 
viewed  Cambyses,  the  Persian  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  as  a  man  of  low 
status  by  virtue  of  his  nationality  (1.107),  and  that  the  Medes  dreaded  the  possibility  of 
kingship  passing  to  Cyrus  and  thus  to  the  Persians  (1.120)  are  of  particular  importance. 
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Claim  to  be 


Claim  to  be 


"King"  (Imperial) 
(Gaumata,  Vahyazdata) 


MKingmX"(Nationalist) 


"King  in  Babylon" 

with  immediate 
genealogical  claim 
(Nidintu-Bel,  Araxa) 


(Fravarti,  Tritantaxma) 


"King  in  Media"* 

with  removed 
genealogical  claim 


with  no 
genealogical  claim 
(Acma,  Martiya) 


"King  in  Bam" 


Fig.  23.4  Structural  logic  that  governs  how  eight  of  the  nine  rebellions  of 
522-521  B.C.E.  are  described  in  the  Minor  Inscriptions  of  Bisitun  (DBb-DBj). 

3c)  Those  who  proclaimed  themselves  "King  in  Elam"  (Acjna  and  Mar- 
tiya) made  no  mention  of  their  genealogy,  since  Elamite  independence 
was  lost  so  far  in  the  past  that  no  political  capital  could  be  gained  by 
attaching  one's  self  to  the  last  king,  Humban-Haltash  HI  (r.  648-644).8 
The  distribution  of  these  data  produces  a  system  that  accounts  for  eight 

of  the  nine  cases  and  can  be  represented  in  schematic  fashion  (Figure  23.4). 


One  case  stands  outside  this  system:  the  insurrection  of  Frada,  which 
DBj  describes  in  the  briefest  possible  terms. 

This  is  Frada,  He  lied.  He  proclaimed  thus:  "I  am  King  in  Margiana" 10 

8  The  Elamite  version  of  DBf  and  DB  §22  has  Um-man-nu-is'  in  place  of  Imani§.  Igor 
M.  Diakonoff,  Istorija  Mideii  ot  drevnejftkh  vremen  do  kontsa  IV  v.  do  n.e.  (Moscow: 
Akademii  Nauk,  1956),  pp.  276  and  456  compared  this  to  that  of  the  great  Elamite  King 
Humban-nikaS  (r.  743-717),  who  defeated  Sargon  II  at  the  Battle  of  Der  (721  B.C.E.). 
The  suggestion  has  been  accepted  by  Dandamaev,  Political  History  of  the  Achaemenid 
Empire*  p.  119n6,  but  the  phonology  strikes  me  as  distant. 

9  According  to  DBg,  Tritantaxma  claimed  to  be  "King  in  Sagartia,"  not  Media.  The 
Babylonian  version  of  this  inscription,  however,  simply  states  "This  is  Shitirantakhmu 
who  lied,  "I  am  a  descendant  of  Cyaxares,"  leaving  the  impression  that  his  claim  was  to 
the  Elamite  throne.  Similar  wording  appears  in  DBBab  §26. 

10  DBj:  iyam  Frada  adurujiya,  avaGa  aGanha:  adam  xsayaGiya  ami  Margau. 
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No  throne-name,  no  genealogy,  no  connection  to  preexisting  royal  lines, 
core  provinces  of  the  empire  (Babylon,  Media,  Elam),  or  historic  events. 
The  text  gives  no  indication  of  the  basis  on  which  Frada  staked  his  claim 
to  be  King.  But  then  again,  the  longer  discussion  of  him  in  the  body  of 
the  Bisitun  text  suggests  that  he  made  no  such  claim  at  all. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  A  land/people  named  Margiana  —  that 
became  rebellious  from  me.  One  man  named  Frdda,  a  Margian,  him  they 
made  chief.  Then  I  sent  forth  (a  man)  named  Dddr$i,  a  Persian,  my  vassal, 
the  satrap  of  Bactria.  To  him  I  proclaimed  thus:  "Go  forth.  Defeat  that 
people/ army  that  does  not  call  itself  mine."  Then  Dddrft  set  forth,  together 
with  the  people/army.  He  made  battle  with  the  Margians.  The  Wise  Lord 
bore  me  aid.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  the  people! army  that  is  mine  utterly 
defeated  that  rebel  people! army.  Twenty-three  days  in  the  month  of  Aci- 
yadiya  (Nov.-Dec.)  had  passed  when  the  battle  was  made  by  them.  Pro- 
claims Darius  the  King:  Then  the  land!people  became  mine.  This  is  what 
was  done  by  me  in  Bactria.11 

Beyond  its  locus  in  the  east  (Bactria  and  Margiana),  several  factors  make 
clear  this  was  a  rebellion  unlike  any  other.  Nowhere  is  it  said  that  Frada 
lied,  nor  —  in  fact  —  that  he  made  any  claims  at  all.  Apparently,  he  was 
elected  by  his  countrymen,  perhaps  without  ever  having  sought  power  or 
office.  And  the  office  to  which  he  was  elected  was  not  that  of  "King" 
(xSayaOiya)  but  one  that  bore  a  distinctly  lesser  title.  "Him  they  made 
chief,"  the  text  announces,  using  a  term  (Old  Persian  maOiSta)  that  might 
also  be  translated  "prince,"  or  "commander."12  DBj  thus  gets  carried 
away  by  the  formulaic  structure  of  the  Minor  Inscriptions  and  attributes 
a  speech  act  to  Frada  that  the  body  of  the  Bisitun  text  denies  he  ever 
made:  "I  am  King  in  Margiana."13 

11  DB  §§38-39:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  MarguS  nama  dahyauS,  haumai  hamisiya 
abava,  aiva  martiya  Frada  nama  Margava,  avam  maGis'tam  akunavanta,  pasava  adam 
fraiSayam,  DadrSiS  nama  Parsa,  mana  bandaka,  Baxtriya  xsasapava,  abi  avam,  avaGasai 
aGanham:  paraidi,  avam  karam  jadi,  haya  mana  nai  gaubatai.  pasava  DadrSiS  hada  kara 
aSiyava,  hamaranam  akunauB  hada  MargavaibiS,  Auramazdamai  upastam  abara,  vasna 
Auramazdaha  kara  haya  mana  avam  karam  tayam  hami9iyam  aja  vasal,  A^yadiyahya 
mahya  910a  vlGatica  raucabig  Gakata  aha,  avaGaSam  hamaranam  krtam.  Gati  DarayavauS 
xsayaGiya:  pasava  dahyaug  mana  abava,  ima,  taya  mana  krtam  Baxtriya. 

12  Literally,  maQi&ta  is  the  superlative  form  of  the  adjective  "large,  big,  great"  (*ma0-), 
hence  "the  greatest.*'  It  is  used  of  generals  (DB  §§25,  33,  41,  45,  50,  71),  tribal  rulers 
(DB  §74),  and  on  one  occasion  it  is  used  to  designate  the  crown  prince  and  heir  apparent 
(XPf  §4).  In  contrast  to  Old  Persian  care  on  this  delicate  issue,  the  Elamite  and  Aramaic 
versions  of  DB  §38  give  Frada  the  title  "King"  (sunkuk  and  mlk,  respectively).  The 
Bablylonian  version  of  this  paragraph  is  so  severely  damaged  as  to  be  illegible. 

13  DBj:  adam  xsayaGiya  ami  Margau.  DB  §38  differs  on  every  detail:  "One  man 
named  Frada,  a  Margian,  him  they  made  chief"  (aiva  martiya  Frada  nama  Margava,  avam 
maGiStam  akunavanta). 
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The  time-honored  principle  of  lectio  difficilior  makes  clear  that  the 
version  of  DB  §38  is  preferable  and  that  DBj,  under  the  influence  of 
formulaic  diction  and  the  other  eight  examples,  refashions  an  anomalous 
case  to  make  it  more  comprehensible.  The  extent  of  that  anomaly  cannot 
be  underestimated,  however.  As  Table  24.2  makes  clear,  none  of  the 
standard  marks  of  the  rebel  are  applied  to  Frada  in  DB  §38.  Contrary  to 
the  passages  in  which  Darius  describes  his  eight  other  adversaries,  the 
standard  accusations  are  lacking: "he  rose  up"  (hau  udapatata),  "he 
became  rebellious  to  me"  (haumai  hamigiya  abava),  "he  lied"  (aduru- 
jiya),  "he  proclaimed:  *I  am  King  in  X'"  (aOanha  adam  xMyaOiya  ami 
X),  "he  seized  the  kingdom/kingship"  (xSagam  hau  agrbayata),  or  "he 
became  King"  (hau  xsdyadiya  abava).  Most  striking  of  all,  DB  §39 
gives  no  indication  that  Frada  was  put  to  death,  once  more  in  the  sharp- 
est possible  contrast  with  the  fate  of  the  eight  other  "rebels." 


mm 

He 
rose  up 

He 
became 
rebellious 

He 
lied 

He 

proclaimed: 
*l  am  King 
inX* 

He 

seized  the 
kingdom/ 
kingship 

':  He  v| 
became  i 
King  1 

-     ^  J 

Gaumata 
DB  §11 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Atfna 
DB  §16 

X 

X 

X 

Nidintu-Bel 
DB  §16 

X 

X 

X 

M  artiya 
DB§22 

X 

X 

Fravarti 
DB  §24 

X 

X 

,  Tritantaxma 
DB  §33 

X 

X 

1  Frada 
DB  §38 

1  Vahyazdata 
DB  §40 

X 

X 

Araxa 
DB  §49 

X 

X 

X 

Table  23.2  Accusations  of  behaviors  that  constitute  "rebellion"  in  the  historic 
narrative  of  DB  §§10-50.  Note  that  none  of  these  charges  are  leveled  at  Frada, 
while  all  others  have  two  or  more  such  markers. 


That  Darius  permitted  Frada  to  live  suggests  a  logic  through  which 
clemency  was  administered.  The  eight  men  who  assumed  the  title  "King" 
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(Old  Persian  xSdyaOiya,  Akkadian  LUGAL,  Elamite  sunkuk)  according 
to  the  historic  narrative  of  DB  §§10-50  were  all  regarded  as  rebels  and 
were  executed  when  defeated  and  captured.  And  although  the  data  are 
less  than  conclusive,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  more 
formidable  the  challenge  they  posed  to  Darius  the  more  terrible  their 
punishment  was.  Thus,  Vahyazdata,  who  faced  Darius's  army  in  battle 
not  once,  but  twice,  was  not  just  executed,  but  impaled,  along  with  his 
chief  followers.  Fravarti,  whose  troops  confronted  the  Persians  in  seven 
battles  over  the  course  of  seven  months,  was  mutilated,  placed  on  public 
display,  then  impaled,  while  his  followers  were  hung.14 

Darius  spared  only  one  other  enemy,  and  this  is  Skunxa,  whose  case 
is  instructive.  The  passage  that  describes  the  campaign  against  him  (DB 
§§74-75)  falls  in  Column  V  of  the  inscription,  which  Darius  added  sev- 
eral years  after  Columns  I-IV,  so  could  recount  his  accomplishments  of 
521-519  B.C.E.  Among  these,  his  victory  over  one  tribe  of  Scythians 
(the  Sdka  tigraxauda,  "Scyths  who  wear  pointed  hats")  was  prominent, 
and  the  text  makes  three  things  clear  about  this  campaign:  1)  These  peo- 
ple were  not  previously  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  thus  could  not  be 
considered  rebels;  2)  Skunxa  was  not  their  "King,"  but  merely  their 
"Chief"  (ma9ista)\  3)  He  did  not  "lie"  in  any  fashion,  nor  was  "the 
Lie"  current  among  his  people.  At  worst,  the  Scythians  were  "gullible, 
vulnerable  to  deception"(01d  Persian  arlka),  and  this  was  the  argument 
Darius  used  to  justify  his  aggression  as  a  preemptive  strike  on  "the  Lie." 

Like  Skunxa,  Frada  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  inconvenience 
to  be  dealt  with,  but  someone  relatively  innocuous:  no  rebel,  no  liar,  no 
claimant  to  the  status  of  "King,"  and  —  therefore  —  no  one  who  needed 
to  die.  The  formulaic  discourse  of  the  Minor  Inscriptions  thus  tenden- 
tiously  overstated  things  when  it  said  of  him,  as  it  did  of  the  eight  oth- 
ers: "This  is  Frada.  He  lied.  He  proclaimed  thus:  *I  am  King  in  Margi- 
ana.15  Two  or  three  years  after  the  original  relief  and  inscriptions  had 
been  completed,  a  portrait  of  Skunxa  was  added  to  the  series  of  nine 

14  Vahyazdata's  rebellion  and  fate  are  described  at  DB  §§40-43;  Fravarti's,  at  §§24- 
32  and  the  continued  resistance  of  his  adherents,  at  §§35-36.  Tritantaxma  was  also  treated 
severely,  for  reasons  that  are  not  clear  from  the  inscription,  §§33-34.  It  is  perhaps  note- 
worthy, however,  that  of  him  alone  it  is  said  "he  became  rebellious  to  me"  (haumai 
hamigiya  abava\  whereas  in  all  other  cases  where  the  term  "rebellious"  appears,  it  is 
attributed  to  the  land/people  or  the  people/army  in  question  and  not  their  leader  (thus  DB 
§§11, 16  (2x),  24,  38,  40,  49). 

15  DBj:  iyam  Frada  adurujiya,  avaGa  aGanha:  adam  xsayaGiya  ami  Margau.  Cf.  DB 
§52:  aiva  Frada  nama  Margava,  hay  adurujiya,  avaGa  aOanha:  adam  xsayaGiya  ami 
Margau. 
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Fig.  23.5  Skunxa,  the  Scythian.  Relief  sculpture  added  to  Bisitun 
in  519  B.C.E.  or  shortly  thereafter. 


"rebels"  (Figure  23.5),  together  with  a  caption  whose  text  was  a  good 
deal  less  formulaic,  also  more  modest  and  less  propagandistic  than  those 
which  had  been  inscribed  in  521.  At  this  later  date,  when  Darius  had 
fully  secured  his  power,  he  was  content  to  say  no  more  than  was  neces- 
sary: "This  is  Skunxa,  the  Scythian."16 


DBk:  iyam  Skunxa,  hay  a  Saka. 


Chapter  Twenty-four 


HAPPINESS,  LAW,  AND  FEAR* 


I 

Two  kinds  of  fear  are  mentioned  in  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions.  One 
of  these,  which  we  considered  briefly  in  Chapter  Fourteen,  is  something 
akin  to  existential  dread  or,  more  precisely,  the  battlefield  panic  of  men 
confronting  death  in  its  starkest,  most  terrifying  form.  The  term  denoting 
this  kind  of  terror  —  (Old  Persian  afuvd)1  —  occurs  only  once,  where 
Darius  stated  "I  consider  myself  above  panicwhen  I  see  a  rebel,  just  as 
when  I  see  a  man  who  is  not  [a  rebel]."2  That  is  all  we  are  told  on  the 
topic,  but  it  is  all  we  need  to  know,  for  it  establishes  the  Great  King  as 
free  from  the  most  basic  human  anxieties  and  (therefore)  uniquely  able 
to  fight  on  God's  behalf  against  all  forces  of  evil. 

The  second  kind  of  fear  is  a  less  existential  and  much  more  political 
type,  denoted  by  a  verb  whose  primary  sense  is  "to  tremble"  (Old  Per- 
sian trs-).3  More  broadly,  this  is  the  kind  of  fear  inspired  by  a  powerful 
enemy:  a  fear  whose  most  immediate  effect,  as  6mile  Benveniste  acutely 
observed,  is  to  produce  obedience  and  submission.4  In  order  to  appreci- 
ate this  second  kind  of  fear  and  the  system  that  deployed  it  with  a  confi- 
dence both  moral  and  religious,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  relevant  texts 
in  detail  and  to  know  something  of  Achaemenian  religion. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  stressed,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Achaemenian  cosmogony  is  that  it  situates  the  Wise  Lord's  estab- 
lishment of  "Happiness  for  Mankind"  (Siydti...  martiyahyd)  as  the  cul- 
minating act  of  creation.  And,  as  we  also  have  regultarly  noted,  such 

An  earlier  version  of  this  chapter  was  presented  at  a  conference  on  "Fear  in  the 
Ancient  World,"  organized  by  Andrew  Wolpert  and  held  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
November  2009. 

1  As  established  by  Hoffmann,  "Altpersisch  'afuvdya/  "  op  cit. 

2  DNb  §2g:  fratara  maniyai  afuvaya,  yadi  vainami  hamiciyam  yaGa  yadi  nai  vainami. 

3  For  the  etymology,  with  comparison  to  Vedic  trdsati,  Greek  xpsco,  Latin  terreo 
(also,  more  distantly,  to  tremo  and  trepidus),  see  Kent,  Old  Persian,  p.  186,  Mayrhofer, 
Kurzgefafites  etymologisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindisches  1:  531-32,  Ivanov  and  Gam- 
krelidze,  Indo-European  and  the  Indo-Europeans,  p.  207. 

4  Benveniste,  "Etudes  iraniennes,"  op  cit.,  pp.  56-59. 
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happiness  was  finite,  for  at  a  later  moment  in  history"the  Lie"  (drauga) 
entered  existence,  bringing  all  other  evils  in  its  wake. 

Consistent  with  this  narrative,  the  historic  present  was  theorized  as  an 
era  of  danger  and  conflict  in  which  the  Lie  operates  by  contagion,  cor- 
rupting people  and  things  that  thereby  acquire  the  potential  to  infect  oth- 
ers. In  such  a  world,  righteous/truthful  humans  wage  a  desperate  strug- 
gle to  overcome  the  Lie  so  that  perfect  happiness  can  be  regained, 
consistent  with  the  Wise  Lord's  original  intention. 

Achaemenian  kings  claimed  leadership  in  this  struggle  and  among  the 
foremost  instruments  at  their  disposal  was  the  Persian  kdra,  a  word  that 
denotes  the  free  and  noble  adult  males  who  constitute  "the  people"  in 
times  of  peace  and  "the  army"  in  times  of  war  (much  like  Greek  laos).5 
To  capture  both  senses  of  the  word's  semantic  alternance,  one  thus 
should  translate  kdra  by  "people-in-arms"  or  "people/army."  Consider, 
for  instance,  an  inscription  of  Darius  from  Persepolis  that  treats  the  topic 
of  fear  (DPe).  Addressing  his  successors  on  the  throne,  the  Great  King 
offered  the  following  advice. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  If  you  should  think  thus  — "May  I  not  fear 
from  any  other"  —  (then)  protect  this  Persian  people/army.  If  the  Persian 
people/army  should  be  protected,  happiness  will  be  undestroyed  for  the 
longest  time.6 


5  The  martial  component  of  Old  Persian  kdra  is  clear  from  its  etymological  relation 
to  Lithuanian  k&ras,  "war,"  Gothic  harjis  and  German  Heer,  "army,"  Middle  Irish 
cuire,  "troop,"  etc.  See,  inter  alia,  Widengren,  Feudalismus  im  alten  Iran,  pp.  106-7, 
Dandamaev,  Political  History  of  the  Achaemenid  Empire,  pp.  110-11,  and  Briant,  His- 
Wire  de  V empire  perse,  pp.  29,  115-16,  and  906.  On  the  word's  etymology,  Sigmund 
Feist,  Vergleichendes  Worterbuch  der  Gotischen  Sprache  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1939),  p. 
247,  Ernst  Fraenkel,  "Zu  den  baltischen  Ausdriicken  fur  *Krieg*  und  *Heer'  und  ihren 
Entsprechung  in  anderen  indoeuropaischen  Sprachen,"  Lingua  Posnaniensis  4  (1953); 
85  ff.,  and  Benveniste,  Vocabulaire  des  institutions  indo-europiennes  1:  111-15.  Phil- 
ological and  methodological  flaws  mar  the  discussion  of  Onorato  Bucci,  "Ricerche 
intorno  al  concetto  giuridico  di  popolo  in  diritto  persiano  antico.  I.  Significato  di  Kara 
alia  luce  del  processo  storico  giuridico  di  £9vo<;  e  Struck;,"  Rivista  Italiana  per  le 
scienze  giuridiche  12  (1968);  333-64,  but  his  general  conclusion  still  holds  some 
interest:  "Ecco,  quindi  il  valore  del  Kdra  iranico:  non  gia popolo  ne  tanto  meno  eser- 
cito,  ma  una  riunione  di  uomini  che  durante  la  pace  o  durante  la  Guerra,  ratifica  la 
volonta  dello  xSayaOiya,  il  cui  potere  trascende  il  Kdra  stesso  e  che  trova  il  suo  fon- 
damento  in  una  volonta  da  cui  del  resto  tutti  dipendevano,  quella  del  dio  Ahuramaz- 
dah"  (p.  364). 

6  DPe  §3:  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  yadi  avaGa  maniyahai:  haca  aniyana  ma 
trsam,  imam  Pars  am  karam  padi;  yadi  kara  Parsa  pata  ahati,  haya  duvais'tam  SiyatiS 
axSata. 
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Military  strength  is  here  construed  as  that  which  a)  best  neutralizes  fear 
and  b)  best  secures  a  long-lasting  (but  still  impermanent  and  thus  imper- 
fect) happiness,  fear  and  happiness  thus  being  set  in  implicit  opposition, 
as  in  Table  25.1. 


i+People/army 

-People/army  1 

-Fear 

+Fear 

+Long  Happiness 

-Happiness 

Table  24.1  Relations  of  fear  (trs-),  happiness  (Siydti), 
and  the  Persian  people/army  (kdra)  according  to  DPe  §3. 

This  analysis  is  taken  further  in  an  inscription  (DPd)  that  was  meant 
to  be  read  in  connection  with  DPe,  for  the  two  texts  were  placed  along- 
side each  other  on  the  same  wall  as  mirror  images  of  a  sort,  having 
precisely  the  same  length  and  format  (three  paragraphs,  twenty-four 
lines).7  More  importantly,  their  contents  also  complement  and  engage 
each  other,  as  is  shown  in  Table  25.2. 


DPdP 

DPe9 

§1  Prime  actors: 
Great  God  and 
Great  King 

Great  is  the  Wise  Lord, 
who  is  greatest  of  the  gods. 
He  created  Darius  (as)  king. 
He  bestowed  the  kingship/ 
kingdom  on  him.  By  the 
Wise  Lord's  will,  Darius  is 
king. 

I  am  Darius,  Great  King, 
King  of  Kings,  King  of 
lands/peoples,  of  which 
there  are  many,  son  of 
ViStaspa,  an  Achaemenian. 

§2  Locales: 
Fearless  Persian 
center  and  fearful 
periphery 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King: 
This  land/people  Persia, 
which  the  Wise  Lord 
bestowed  on  me,  is  good, 
having  good  horses  and 
having  good  humans.  By 
the  will  of  the  Wise  Lord 
and  of  me,  Darius  the  King, 
it  feels  no  fear  of  any  other. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King: 
By  the  Wise  Lord's  will, 
these  are  the  lands/peoples 
that  I  took  hold  of  with  this 
Persian  people/army.  They 
feared  me.  They  bore  me 
tribute:  Elamites,  Medians, 
Babylonians,  Arabians, 
Assyrians,  Egyptians...  etc. 

7  Regarding  the  physical  placement  of  these  inscriptions,  see  Kent,  Old  Persian, 
p.  109. 
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i  . 

DPe9 

§3  Antitheses: 
Fear  and 
happiness 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King: 
May  the  Wise  Lord  bear 
me  aid,  together  with  all 
the  gods,  and  may  the  Wise 
Lord  protect  this  land/ 
people  from  the  enemy 
horde,  from  the  bad  year, 
from  the  Lie.  Against  this 
land/people,  may  the  enemy 
horde  not  come,  nor  the 
bad  year,  nor  the  Lie.  This 
boon  I  ask  the  Wise  Lord, 
together  with  all  the  gods. 
May  the  Wise  Lord, 
together  with  all  the  gods, 
grant  this  boon  to  me. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King: 
If  you  should  think  thus: 
"May  I  not  fear  from  any 
other,"(then)  protect  this 
Persian  people/army.  If  the 
Persian  people/army  should 
be  protected,  happiness  will 
be  undestroyed  for  the 
longest  time.  By  the  Lord, 
let  this  (state  of  happiness) 
descend  on  this  (royal) 
house. 

Table  24.2  Interrelations  of  the  two  Old  Persian  inscriptions 
that  face  each  other  on  the  South  Persepolis  wall. 


II 

Although  all  aspects  of  this  juxtaposition  hold  interest,  our  chief  concern 
at  present  is  to  observe  the  ways  DPd  §3  expands  on  the  analysis  of  fear 
and  happiness  offered  by  DPe  §3  (quoted  above)  by  detailing  the  three 
chief  evils  that  produce  the  one  and  compromise  the  other.10 

8  DPd:  §1  Auramazda  vazrka  haya  maGiSta  baganam,  hau  Darayavaum  xSayaGiyam 
adada,  hauSai  xSa9am  frabara;  vaSna  Auramazdaha  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya.  §2  Gati 
DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  iyam  dahyauS  Parsa,  tayam  mana  Auramazda  frabara,  haya  naiba 
uvaspa  umartiya,  vaSna  Auramazdaha  manaca  DarayavahauS  xSayaOiyahya  haca  aniyana 
nai  trsati.  §3  Gati  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  mana  Auramazda  upastam  baratu  hada  visaibiS 
bagaibiS,  uta  imam  dahyaum  Auramazda  patu  ma  ajamiya  ma  haina,  ma  duSiyaram,  ma 
drauga;  aita  adam  yanam  jadiyami  Auramazdam  hada  visaibiS  bagaibiS;  aitamai  yanam 
Auramazda  dadatu  hada  visaibiS  bagaibiS. 

9  DPe:  §1  adam  DarayavauS,  xSayaGiya  vazrka,  xSayaGiya  xSayaGiyanam,  xSayaGiya 
dahyunam  tayaiSam  parunam,  ViStaspahya  pu?a,  HaxamaniSiya.  §2  Gati  DarayavauS 
xSayaGiya:  vaSna  Auramazdaha  ima  dahyava,  taya  adam  adarSi  hada  ana  Parsa  kara,  taya 
hacama  atrsa,  mana  bajim  abara.  Uja,  Mada,  BabiruS,  Arbaya,  AGura,  Mudraya,  Armina, 
Katpatuka,  Sparda,  Yauna  tayai  uSkahya  uta  tayai  drayahya  uta  dahyava  taya  para  draya, 
Asagarta,  ParGava,  Zranka,  Haraiva,  BaxtriS,  Suguda,  Uvarazml,  ©ataguS,  HarauvatiS, 
HinduS,  Gandara,  Saka,  Maka.  §3  Gati  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  yadi  avaGa  maniyahai: 
haca  aniyana  ma  trsam,  imam  Parsam  karam  padi;  yadi  kara  Parsa  pata  ahati,  haya 
duvaiStam  SiyatiS  axSata,  hauci  aura  nirsati  abi  imam  viGam. 

10  The  importance  of  this  juxtaposition  was  first  recognized  by  Herrenschmidt, 
"Vieux-perse  Siydti"  op  ciL 
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Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  May  the  Wise  Lord  bear  me  aid,  together  with 
all  the  gods,  and  may  the  Wise  Lord  protect  this  land/people  from  the 
enemy  horde,  from  the  bad  year,  from  the  Lie.  Against  this  land/people, 
may  the  enemy  horde  not  come,  nor  the  bad  year,  nor  the  Lie.  This  boon  I 
ask  the  Wise  Lord,  together  with  all  the  gods.  May  the  Wise  Lord,  together 
with  all  the  gods,  grant  this  boon  to  me.n 

Both  DPd  §3  and  its  counterpart  in  DPe  speak  of  protection  against  men- 
acing evils  and  do  so  in  complementary  ways,  as  seen  in  Table  25.3. 
Close  reading  of  the  two  passages  together  helps  sharpen  our  under- 
standing of  both  and  permits  some  nuances  to  emerge.  First,  DPe  §3 
actually  describes  a  symbiosis  of  sorts  between  the  King  and  the  people/ 
army,  for  the  King  is  advised  to  protect  the  latter  so  that  in  turn,  it  can 
protect  him  from  fear.  Second,  the  things  that  might  cause  him  fear  are 
not  named  in  that  passage.  Rather,  it  is  DPd  §3  that  provides  a  more 
detailed  analysis,  listing  the  three  prime  sources  of  fear  in  what  seems  to 
be  the  reverse  order  of  their  severity,  importance,  and  temporal  sequence. 


! 

DPe  §3 

DPe  §3 

DPd  §3 

Object  to  be 
protected 

King 

(xSayaOiya) 

Persian  people/ 
army  (kdra) 

This  (Persian)  land/ 
people  (dahyu) 

Agent  who 

provides 

protection 

Persian  people/ 
army  (kdra) 

King 

(xMyaOiya) 

The  Wise  Lord,  together 
with  all  the  gods 

Threat(s) 
against  which 
protection  is 
sought 

Fear  (trs-) 

a)  Enemy  horde  (haind) 

b)  Bad  year  (duSiydra) 

c)  Lie  (drauga) 

State  to  be 
I  gained 

Long  happiness 
(duvaifta  Siydti) 

Absence  of  fear 
for  the  King 

Table  24.3  Protection  against  menacing  evils,  as  described  by  DPe  and  DPd. 


11  DPd  §3:  6ati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  mana  Auramazda  upas  tarn  baratu  hada  visaibiS 
bagaibi§,  uta  imam  dahyaum  Auramazda  patu  ma  ajamiya  ma  haina,  ma  duSiyaram,  ma 
drauga;  aita  adam  yanam  jadiyami  Auramazdam  hada  visaibiS  bagaibiS;  aitamai  yanam 
Auramazda  dadatu  hada  visaibiS  bagaibiS.  On  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  Panaino, 
"haind-,  du$iydra-9  drauga-:  un  confronto  antico-persiano  avestico,"  op  cit.,  pp.  95-102, 
idem,  "Ancora  sulle  tre  calamita,"  Atti  del  Sodalizio  glottologico  Milanese  32  (1991): 
70-83  has  identified  Avestan  parallels  that  complicate  the  attempt  of  fimile  Benveniste, 
"Traditions  indo-iraniennes  sur  les  classes  sociales,"  op  cit.,  pp.  542-49  and  Georges 
Dumezil,  "Les  «trois  fonctions»  dans  le  Rg  Veda  et  les  dieux  indiens  de  Mitani,"  Bul- 
letin de  VAcademie  Royal  de  Belgique  47°(1961):  265-98,  esp.  pp.  294-98,  who  associ- 
ated the  Lie,  enemy  horde,  and  bad  year  with  the  sovereign,  warrior,  and  (re)productive 
functions  of  Proto-Indo-European  ideology. 
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First  to  be  named  is  the  threat  that  is  most  physically  violent  and  thus, 
perhaps,  most  immediately  apparent.  This  is  the  enemy  horde,  denoted 
by  a  word  (Old  Persian  haind,  cognate  to  Avestan  haend,  Vedic  send) 
that  is  never  used  of  one's  own  military  and  which  always  harbors  asso- 
ciations, not  only  of  the  alien,  but  also  the  demonic.12  This  is  the  threat 
that  is  most  directly  contrasted  with  and  countered  by  the  Persian  peo- 
ple/army (kdra).  Consideration  of  other  sources  suggests,  however,  that 
appearance  of  the  enemy  horde  is  the  result  of  other,  logically  —  and 
chrono-logically  prior  evils,  for  which  other  responses,  solutions,  and 
antidotes  are  available. 

in 

An  important  Avestan  text  thus  treats  the  appearance  of  an  enemy  horde 
as  the  climax  in  a  series  of  accumulating  ills  that  together  constitute  a 
"bad  year"  (duLydiriia).13  Although  the  Old  Persian  cognate  duSiydra  is 
often  translated  as  "famine,"14  "bad  year"  is  the  literal  meaning  of  both 
terms,  which  combine  the  pejorative  prefix  du$-9  Jwz-(cognate  to  Sanskrit 
dm-,  dur-,  Greek  dys-,  etc.)15  with  the  common  Iranian  word  that  desig- 
nates the  year  as  a  recurrent  cycle  of  time  (Old  Persian  *ydr,  cognate  to 

12  Old  Persian  haind,  like  its  Avestan  cognate  haend,  belongs  to  Iran's  daevic  vocabu- 
lary, used  only  for  those  hostile  to  the  Persian  empire,  the  Mazda-worshipping  religion, 
and  the  Good  Lord's  pure  creation.  The  Avestan  cognate  occurs  most  often  modified  by 
the  adjective  xruuifyant  "bloodthirsty"  (YaSt  10.8,  10.47,  15.49,  19.54).  According  to 
Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  col.  1729,  these  words  can  be  translated  as 
"*Heer,  Heerschar'  uzw.  Daevischer  Wesen,  'Feindesheer,  feindliche  Heerschar.'"  See 
also  Kellens,  "Trois  reflexions  sur  la  religion  des  Achemenides,"  pp.  115-17. 

13  Yast  8.49-56.  Cf.  Yast  14.48. 

14  Thus,  Meillet  and  Benveniste,  Grammaire  du  Vieux-Perse,  p.  100  ("mauvaise 
annee,  mauvaise  recolte"),  150  ("mauvaise  moisson"),  and  168  ("mauvaise  recolte"), 
Kent,  Old  Persian,  pp.  136  ("famine")  and  192  ("evil  year,  bad  harvest,  famine"), 
Asmussen,  Historiske  tekster  fra  Achcemenide  tiden,  p.  73  ("misvaekst"),  Brandenstein 
and  Mayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Altpersischen,  p.  117  ("MiBeraste,  Hungersnot"),  Lecoq, 
Les  inscriptions  de  la  Perse  achiminide,  p.  228  ("famine"),  Schmitt,  Old  Persian 
Inscriptions  ofNaqsh-i  Rustam  andPersepolis,  p.  58  ("crop  failure").  Noteworthy  excep- 
tions are  Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  col.  759  ("ein  schlechtes  Jahr,  Miss- 
wachs  bringend")  and  James  Darmesteter,  The  Zend  Avesta,  2:  107,  who  transcribed  the 
term  rather  than  translating  it,  then  provided  a  note  in  which  he  interpreted  both  the 
Avestan  and  the  Old  Persian  as  meaning  "Bad  year,  that  is  to  say,  sterility,  drought."  On 
the  declension  of  Av.  yar  (rather  than  yard),  see  Helmut  Humbach,  "Textkritische  und 
sprachliche  Bemerkungen  zum  Nirangistan,"  Zeitschrift  fur  vergleichende  Sprachforsc- 
hung  11  (1961):  106-11,  exp.  110-11. 

15  Also  related  are  Armenian  r-  ("non-"),  Latin  *dis-  (in  difficilis,  "difficult"),  Gothic 
tuz-t  Anglo-Saxon  tor-,  Old  High  German  zur-  ("non-").  Gamkrelidze  and  Ivanov,  Indo- 
European  and  Indo-Europeanst  p.  683. 
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Avestan  ydr,  Gothic  jer,  German  Jahr,  and  Greek  hora  "annually  recur- 
ring season,  esp.  spring")-  Reading  the  Avestan  passage,  one  gets  the 
sense  that  a  destructive  disorder  makes  its  way  through  the  cosmos,  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  creation,  for  the  text  first  calls  attention  to  shooting 
stars  (a  disruption  of  the  heavens),16  followed  by  drought  (Avestan 
apaosa,  a  disruption  of  the  rains,  i.e  atmosphere  +  water,  with  conse- 
quences for  the  earth),17  causing  famine  (Avestan  voiynd,  a  disruption 
of  plants,  with  consequences  for  animals  and  humans)18  and  diseases, 
especially  mange,  scabies,  and  desiccation  of  the  body  (pqman,  perhaps 
also  kapasti,  disruptions  of  the  moist-warm  life  force  of  animals 
and  humans).19  At  the  culmination  of  this,  when  all  the  forces  of  good 
have  been  weakened,  then  appears  the  enemy  horde,  complete  with  char- 
iots and  upraised  battle  standards.20  Such  disasters  can  be  prevented, 

16  YaSt  8.51  and  54-55  identifies  Duf.ydiriia  as  the  leader  of  the  shooting  stars 
(pairikd,  here  equated  with  star  kzrdma)  associated  with  the  dry  season.  The  annual 
return  of  the  dog-star  Sirius  (Avestan  TiStrya)  to  the  visible  heavens  sets  off  the  struggle 
that  ends  each  year's  period  of  drought,  as  narrated  by  Ya§t  8,  which  is  devoted  to  this 
deity.  Most  fully,  see  Antonio  Panaino,  "  TiStrya,  op  cit.,  esp.  2:  1,  19-23,  and  57-58. 

17  On  the  demon  Apaosa  as  a  representation  of  drought,  see  Forssman,  "ApaoSa,  der 
Gegner  des  TiStria,",  op  cit.,  Panaino,  "  Tiitrya,  esp.  2:  95-101,  and  liric  Pirart,  Guerriers 
d'Iran.  Traductions  annotees  des  textes  avestiques  du  culte  zoroastrien  rendu  aux  dieux 
Tifrriya,  MiOra,  et  VrOragna  (Paris:  Editions  L'Harmattan,  2006),  pp.  42-48  and  71-101. 

18  Avestan  voiynd  is  mistranslated  as  "Uberschwemmung"  by  Bartholomae,  Altirani- 
sches  Worterbuch,  col.  1428,  but  W.B.  Henning,  "The  Sogdian  Texts  of  Paris,"  Bulletin 
of  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  1 1  (1946):  717  established  its  correct  inter- 
pretation on  the  basis  of  comparison  to  Sogdian  wynh  "famine."  See  further  Panaino, 
"haina-,  duftyara-,  drauga-"  p.  99  and  "Ancora  sulle  tre  calamita,"  pp.  79-80,  where  he 
calls  attention  to  Pahlavi  wdiyn  derived  from  Avestan  voiyna  and  attested  at  Denkard 
7.8.19. 

19  On  pqman,  see  Bartholomae,  Altiranischse  Worterbuch,  col.  888,  Monier- Williams, 
Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  p.  819,  Mayrhofer,  Kurzgefafites  etymologisches  Worter- 
buch  des  Altindisches  2:  255-56,  with  comparison  to  Sanskrit  pdmdn  ("a  kind  of  skin- 
disease,  cutaneous  eruption,  scab"),  pama  ("a  kind  of  skin-disease,  herpes,  scab;  a  mild 
form  of  leprosy")  and  Afghan  pam  ("scabies,  scurf,  mange").  Panaino,  TiStrya,  1 :  79  and 
2:  40-41,  interprets  kapasti  as  "mange  [?],"  which  is  an  attractive  guess,  but  an  etymo- 
logical analysis  for  this  obscure  term  is  still  lacking.  Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worter- 
buch,  col.  436  posited  a  prefix  ka-  and  a  second  element  pasti-,  with  relation  of  the  latter 
to  Latin  pestis  ("plague,  pestilence"),  but  this  is  unlikely,  given  recurrence  of  the  element 
-asti  in  Avestan  names  of  diseases  (cf.  sdrasti  and  aydsti),  as  noted  by  F.BJ.  Kuiper, 
Selected  Writings  on  Indian  Linguistics  and  Philology,  ed.  A.  Lubotsky,  et  al.  (Amster- 
dam: Rodopi,  1997),  p.  201. 

20  The  text  actually  names  the  enemy  horde  twice,  for  it  appears  in  simple  fashion 
(haena)  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  series  and  in  more  elaborated,  emphatic  fashion 
(haeniid  raOd. . .  uzg9rdptd  drafio)  at  its  very  end.  The  motives  for  this  double  enunciation 
are  not  explicit,  but  might  include  emphatic  restatement,  dramatic  foreshadowing,  and  a 
view  that  this  culminating  disaster  somehow  encompasses  all  the  others  of  which  it  is 
both  the  product  and  summation. 
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however,  if  prayer  and  sacrifice,  grounded  in  the  Best  Truth  (Asa  vahista) 
are  offered  to  the  star  TiStrya  (=  Sirius),  the  annual  bringer-of-rain.21 

21  In  Ya3t  8.50-51,  the  Wise  Lord  describes  the  importance  of  sacrifice  to  this  god: 
*7  created,  Spitama  ZarathuStra, 
This  star  TiStrya, 

As  worthy  of  sacrifice,  as  worthy  of  prayer, 

As  worthy  of  propitiation, 

As  worthy  of  glory, 

As  I  myself,  who  am  the  Wise  Lord, 

To  help  and  to  resist, 

Stand  firm  against,  overcome, 

And  repel  the  enmity 

Of  that  witch  'Bad  Year/ 

Whom  people  of  evil  speech 

Call  by  the  name  'Good  Year, ' " 

azam  da5am  Spitama  Zara0u§tra 

aom  starem  yim  Tistrim 

auuantam  yesniiata 

auuantem  vahmiiata 

auu&ntam  x&naoOpata 

auu&ntsm  frasastata 

ya9a  mamcit  yim  ahuram  mazdam. 

auuairjhai  pairikaiiai 

paiti.Stataiiaeca  paiti.scaptaiiaeca 

paiti.tarataiiaeca  paitiiaogaUbaeSahiiaica 

ya  dui.yairiia  yam 

maSiiaka  auui.dui.vacarjho 

hu.yairiiam  nama  aojaite. 

The  Wise  Lord  warns  that  if  'Bad  Year*  goes  unchecked,  "it  would  completely  shatter 
the  life  force  of  all  embodied  existence"  (vTspahe  arjhauS  astuuato...  arjhuuam  auua.hisi- 
5iiat).  At  YaSt  8.56,  however,  he  describes  the  results  accomplished  when  proper  worship 
is  paid  to  the  star-deity  TiStrya  who  overcomes  this  'Bad  Year.* 

If  O  Spitama  Zarathustra,  the  Aryan  lands/ peoples 

Had  remembered  to  give  sacrifice  and  prayer 

To  radiant  TiStrya,  possessed  of  charisma  — 

As  to  him  sacrifice  and  prayer 

Are  most-to-be-given, 

According  to  Best  Truth  — 

Then  the  enemy  horde  would  not  arrive 

Here,  to  Aryan  lands, 

Nor  would  famine,  nor  scabies, 

Nor  mange  (?),  nor  chariots  of  the  enemy  horde, 

Nor  the  upraised  war-banner. 

yeiSi  zl  spitama  zaraQustra  airiia  darjhauuo 

tiStriiehe  raeuuato  xvar3narjhato 

aipi.saciiaraS  daitim  yasnam  vahmsmca. 

yaOa.he  asti  daitiiotamo 

yasnasca  vahmasca 

asat  haca  yat  vahiStat 

noit  i0ra  airiia  dairjhauuo 

frasusuiiat  haena 

noit  voiyna  noit  pama 

noit  kapastiS  noit  haeniio  ra06 

noit  uzgarapto  drafso. 
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If  the  Avestan  analysis  of  the  "bad  year"  treated  it  as  a  compound  of 
multiple  ills  spreading  through  creation,  the  Achaemenian  understanding 
had  similar  complexity,  although  it  focused  on  political  and  economic 
woes,  rather  than  disruptions  of  the  natural  order.  This  follows  from  DB 
§§10-14,  in  which  Darius  narrated  the  crisis  of  522  B.CE.  Shortly  prior 
to  these  events,  as  he  tells  it,  the  Lie  had  made  its  appearance  and  the 
people-in-arms  became  vulnerable  to  its  power,  this  being  the  condition 
of  possibility  for  all  the  evils  that  followed.22  The  bad  year  proper  saw  a 
shrewd  and  manipulative  man  —  "Gaumata  the  Magus"  —  lie  to  the 
kara,  misrepresenting  himself  as  "Bardiya,  son  of  Cyrus,"  in  which 
guise  he  claimed  the  throne.  As  gullible  people  rallied  to  him,  rebellion 
spread  and  he  took  control  of  the  imperial  heartland  (Persia,  Media,  and 
others),  at  which  point  the  rightful  King  died  a  sudden  and  mysterious 
death.23  Then,  having  having  seized  the  throne,  Gaumata  consolidated 
his  power  through  a  reign  of  terror. 

There  was  not  a  man  —  not  a  Persian,  nor  a  Mede,  nor  anyone  of  our 
lineage  —  who  could  have  deprived  that  Gaumata  the  Magus  of  the  king- 
ship/kingdom. The  people/army  feared  him  mightily.  He  would  kill  greatly 
among  the  people/army  those  who  knew  Bardiya  in  the  past.  For  that  rea- 
son, he  would  kill  among  the  people/army,  (thinking):  "Lest  they  might 
recognize  me  and  know  I  am  not  Bardiya,  the  son  of  Cyrus  " 24 

22  DB  §10:  "When  Cambyses  went  to  Egypt  (=  525  B.C.E.),  then  the  people/army 
became  vulnerable  to  deception  and  the  Lie  became  great  throughout  the  land/people  — 
in  Persia  and  Media  and  other  lands/peoples."  yaGa  Kambujiya  Mudrayam  aSiyava, 
pasava  kara  anka  abava  uta  drauga  dahyauva  vasai  abava,  uta  Parsai  uta  Madai  uta  ani- 
yauva  dahyusuva. 

23  DB  §1 1  "Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  Afterwards,  there  was  one  man,  a  Magus  named 
Gaumata...  He  lied  to  the  people/army  thus:  *I  am  Bardiya,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of 
Cambyses.'  Then  the  people/army  all  became  rebellious  from  Cambyses.  It  went  over  to  him 
—  Persia  and  Media  and  the  other  lands/peoples.  Nine  days  had  passed  in  the  month  Garma- 
pada  (1  July  522  BCE),  when  he  seized  the  kingship/kingdom.  Then  Cambyses  died  his 
own-death."  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  pasava  aiva  martiya  magus'  aha,  Gaumata  nama... 
hau  karahya  avaGa  adurujiya:  adam  Brdiya  ami,  haya  KurauS  puga,  Kambujiyahya  brata, 
pasava  kara  haruva  hamiciya  abava  haca  Kambujiya,  abi  avam  aSiyava,  uta  Parsa  uta  Mada 
uta  aniya  dahyava,  xSacam  hau  agrbayata,  Garmapadahya  mahya  nava  raucabiS  Gakata  aha, 
avaGa  xSa9am  agrbayata,  pasava  Kambujiya  uvamrSiyug  amariyata.  The  phrase  that  describes 
Cambyses's  death  —  uvamrs'iyus'  amariyata  —  has  been  much  discussed  and  seems  to  be  an 
idiomatic  phrase  carefully  chosen  to  dispel  any  suspicion  of  homicide.  See  further  Schulze, 
"Der  Tod  des  Kambyses,"  Alfred  Hubner,  "Zum  Tod  des  Kambyses,"  Zeitschrift  fur 
vergleichende  Sprachforschung  68  (1944):  57,  Schaeder,  "Des  eigenen  Todes  sterben," 
Asmussen,  "Iranica,  A:  The  Death  of  Cambyses,"  Jaan  Puhvel,  "The  'Death  of  Cambyses1 
and  Hittite  Parallels,"  Studia  Classica  et  Orientalia  Antonino  Pagliaro  Oblata  (Rome,  1969) 
3:  169-175,  and  Herrmann,  "Zu  altpersisch  uv*mrSiyu§  'mriyt'." 

24  DB  §  13 :  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  nai  aha  martiya  nai  Parsa  nai  Mada  nai  amaxam 
taumaya  kasci,  haya  avam  Gaumatam  tayam  magum  xsacam  ditam  caxriya,  karaSim  haca 
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This  is  the  first  time  fear  (trs-)  is  mentioned  in  any  Achaemenian  text 
and  it  plays  a  role  of  central  importance.  In  the  narrative  Darius  devel- 
oped, as  we  saw,  trouble  begins  with  the  Lie,  from  which  follow  confu- 
sion, deception,  rebellion,  and  usurpation.  In  ways,  the  usurper  is  him- 
self an  instantiation  of  the  Lie,  and  once  on  the  throne  he  compounds 
falsehood  with  violence  and  intimidation,  basing  the  continuation  of  his 
evil  rule  on  the  deliberate  cultivation  of  fear.  Putting  an  end  to  this  situ- 
ation of  political,  cosmic,  and  moral  disorder  thus  depended  on  the  inter- 
vention of  some  actor  who  is  able  to  overcome  falsehood  and  transcend 
fear.  Yet,  as  Darius  recounts,  there  was  no  one  able  to  do  that.25  It  was 
in  this  desperate  situation  that  he  turned  to  the  Wise  Lord. 

No  one  dared  to  proclaim  anything  about  Gaumdta  the  Magus  until  I 
arose.  Then  I  prayed  to  the  Wise  Lord  for  assistance.  The  Wise  Lord  bore 
me  aid.  Ten  days  of  the  month  Bdgayddi  had  passed  (29  September  522) 
when  I,  with  a  few  men,  slew  that  Gaumdta  the  Magus  and  the  men  who 
were  his  foremost  followers.  A  fortress  named  Sikayuvati,  a  land  named 
Nisdyat  in  Media  —  there  I  slew  him.  I  deprived  him  of  the  kingshipl king- 
dom. By  the  Wise  Lord*s  will  I  became  king.  The  Wise  Lord  bestowed  the 
kingship/ kingdom  on  me.26 

As  in  the  Avesta,  the  remedy  for  a  "bad  year"  thus  begins  with  worship 
of  the  appropriate  deity.  Here,  however,  that  deity  is  the  Wise  Lord 
(Ahura  Mazda),  rather  than  the  star  TiStrya,  and  he  intervenes,  not  by 
bringing  rain  that  will  fructify  the  cosmos,  but  by  giving  assistance  and 
courage  to  the  hero  who  will  overcome  the  usurper  and  make  himself 
king.  The  benefits  that  come  with  the  new,  divinely  ordained  and  right- 
eous/truthful king  are  not  limited  to  the  political  sphere,  however,  and 
here  Darius's  narrative  acquires  something  like  the  cosmic  dimension  of 
the  Avestan  text.  Thus,  in  redressing  Gaumata's  crimes,  the  Great  King 


drSam  atrsa,  karam  vasai  avajaniya,  haya  paranam  Brdiyam  adana,  avahyaradl  karam  ava- 
janiya, matayamam  xSnasati,  taya  adam  nai  Brdiya  ami,  haya  KurauS  puca. 

25  The  assertion  of  DB  §13  is  sweeping  and  emphatic:  "There  was  not  a  man  —  not 
a  Persian,  nor  a  Mede,  nor  anyone  of  our  lineage  —  who  could  have  deprived  that 
Gaumata  the  Magus  of  the  kingship/kingdom."  nai  aha  martiya  nai  Parsa  nai  Mada  nai 
am  ax  am  taumaya  kasci,  haya  avam  Gaumatam  tayam  magum  xSacam  ditam  caxriya. 

26  DB  §13:  kaSci  nai  adrSnauS  ci§ci  Ganstanai  pari  Gaumatam  tayam  magum,  yata 
adam  arsam,  pasava  adam  Auramazdam  patiyavanhyaiy,  Auramazdamai  upastam  abara, 
Bagayadaig  mahya  daOa  raucabiS  Gakata  aha,  avaGa  adam  hada  kamnaibis'  martiyaibiS 
avam  Gaumatam  tayam  magum  avajanam  uta  tayaiSai  fratama  martiya  anuSiya  ahanta, 
SikayuvatiS  nama  dida,  nisaya  nama  dahyauS  Madai,  avadalim  avajanam,  xsacamSim 
adam  adinam,  va§na  Auramazdaha  adam  xsayaGiya  abavam,  Auramazda  x§a9am  mana 
frabara.  On  the  verb  wah-  "to  supplicate,  pray  to,  worship,"  see  Szemerenyi,  "Iranica  JL 
17.  OP  patiyavahyaiy,"  pp.  208-9. 
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says  he  started  by  restoring  damaged  temples  (thereby  reconnecting 
heaven  and  earth),  after  which  he  attended  to  earth,  vegetation,  animals, 
and  humans,  following  the  Zoroastrian  order  of  creation.27 

IV 

According  to  DB  §§10-14,  the  "bad  year"  is  thus  preceded  by  "the  Lie" 
(drauga)  and  both  are  causes  of  fear,  just  as  DPd  §3  groups  these  two 
along  with  the  enemy  horde.  In  the  same  way  that  DPd  §3  identified  the 
people/army  (kdra)  as  the  antidote  to  the  fear  inspired  by  the  enemy 
horde  (haina),  so  the  Bisitun  text  identifies  a  rightful  King  (xteyaOiya) 
—  i.e.,  one  who  enjoys  the  Wise  Lord's  support  —  as  the  antidote  to  a 
bad  year  (dusiyara).  Presumably,  a  similar  remedy  exists  for  the  Lie,  the 
obvious  candidate  being  rta,  a  term  that  some  would  translate  "Truth  (as 
the  foundation  of  all  moral  and  cosmic  order),"  while  others  would 
nuance  things  differently,  speaking  of  "Right,""Justice,"  or  "Cosmic 
Order"  itself.28  In  all  likelihood,  the  semantic  range  of  this  word  encom- 

27  The  sequence  in  which  the  Wise  Lord  established  the  six  original  creations  of  orthodox 
Zoroastrianism  is  specified  in  such  texts  as  Yasna  19.8,  YaSst  13.86,  Selections  of  Zadspram 
1.25,  Greater  Bundahisn  1.54  (TO2  MS.  15.2-3)  and  3.7  (TD2  MS.  33.  2-5).  This  order 
appears  to  inform  the  components  of  the  "Bad  Year"  described  in  YaSt  8.49-56  and  the  year 
of  Gaumata*s  rule,  to  judge  from  Darius's  description  of  how  the  restorations  he  made  after 
overthrowing  the  usurper  (DB  §14).  One  might  compare  the  two  texts  as  follows. 


t  Zoroastrian 
1     order  of 
f.  creation 

Components  of  "Bad  Year*' 
according  to  YaSt  8.49-56 

Darius*  s  restitutive  acts  | 
after  overthrowing  Gaumata,  J 
according  to  DB  §14  1 

1)  Sky 

Shooting  stars  (pairikd  -  star  k?rBtna) 

Restoration  of  temples  {ayadana) 

2)  Water 

Drought  (ApaoSa) 

3)  Earth 

Drought  (ApaoSa) 

Restoration  of  pasture-lands  {abicariS) 

4)  Plants 

Famine  (voiyna) 

Restoration  of  pastures  {abicariS) 

5)  Animals 

Famine  (ydiyna) 

Scurf,  mange,  diseases  of  dryness 
(pqman,  kapasti) 

Restoration  of  livestock  (gaida) 

6)  Humans 

Famine  {ydiyna) 

Scabies,  leprosy,  diseases  of  dryness 
{pqman,  kapasti) 

Enemy  horde,  with  chariots  and 
war-banners  (haend,  haeniid  radd, 
uzgWBptd  drafSd) 

Restoration  of  domestic  servants  (mdniya) 
Restoration  of  houses  (vi&) 
Restoration  of  people/army  {kdra) 

28  Most  recently  on  the  opposition  of  Truth  (rta)  and  Lie  (drauga)  in  ancient  Iranian 
ethics,  politics,  and  cosmology,  see  Skjaerv0,  "Truth  and  Deception  in  Ancient  Iran,"op 
cit.  Virtually  all  handbooks  to  Zoroastrianism  dwell  on  this  theme,  but  the  most  thorough 
and  thoughtful  remains  Lommel,  Die  Religion  Zarathustras,  pp.  40-52.  The  interpretation 
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passed  these  possibilities  and  more,  as  is  true  of  its  Avestan  cognate  asa 
(<  Indo-Iranian  *rta).  The  latter,  moreover,  consistently  operates  in  a 
structure  of  binary  opposition  —  sometimes  explicit,  sometimes  tacit  — 
where  it  is  contrasted  to  drug,  which,  like  its  Old  Persian  counterpart 
drauga,  denotes  falsehood  as  the  antithetical  source  and  foundation  of 
all  evil  and  all  disorder. 

It  is  thus  surprising  that  rta  nowhere  figures  as  the  adversary  or  anti- 
dote to  drauga  in  any  Achaemenian  text. 

V 

To  be  sure,  Darius  did  represent  himself  as  chosen  by  the  Wise  Lord 
because  of  his  consistent  opposition  to  falsehood.29  With  equal  consist- 
ency, he  depicted  his  enemies  as  liars  inspired  by  the  Lie.30  Yet  never 
once  does  the  discourse  of  rta  ("truth,  cosmic  order,  all  that  is  right") 
appear  in  his  inscriptions  and  this  can  surely  be  no  accident.31  That  the 
term  was  available  is  certain,  for  it  occurs  in  the  names  of  numerous 

of  Indo-Iranian  *rtd  as  "truth"  was  championed  by  Luders,  Varuna:  II.  Varuna  und  das 
Rta  and  has  been  accepted  by  Mayrhofer,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  des  Altindoari- 
schen  1:  254-55,  but  others  have  advanced  views  with  other  nuances,  such  as  Geiger, 
"Rta  und  Verwandtes,"  who  understood  both  the  Vedic  and  the  Iranian  terms  as  designat- 
ing "Recht,  als  eine  kosmischer  Prinzip,"  or  Onorato  Bucci,  "Giustizia  e  legge  nel  diritto 
Persiano  antico,"  for  whom  Old  Persian  rta  meant  "Giustizia." 

29  At  DB  §63,  Darius  defines  himself  as  one  impervious  to  falsehood  at  the  level  of 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  but  stops  short  of  associating  himself  in  positive  fashion  with 
truth:  "For  this  reason  the  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid,  he  and  the  other  gods  that  are:  Because 
I  was  not  vulnerable  to  deception,  I  was  not  lying,  I  was  not  a  deceit-doer."  avahyaradunai 
Auramazda  upastam  abara  uta  aniyaha  bagaha,  tayai  hanti,  ya9a  nai  arika  aham,  nai 
draujana  aham,  nai  zurakara  aham,  nai  adam  naimai  tauma 

30  Thus,  of  Gaumata  and  all  the  other  rebels  described  in  his  Bisitun  inscription,  Dar- 
ius says  "he  lied"  (adurujiya),  while  also  stating  more  programmatically  at  DB  §54: 
"These  are  the  lands/peoples  that  became  rebellious.  The  Lie  made  them  rebellious, 
because  these  men  lied  to  the  people/army."  dahyava  ima,  taya  hamiciya  abava  draugadiS 
hamiciya  akunauS,  taya  imai  karam  adurujiyasa. 

31  I  follow  Rudiger  Schmitt,  "Ein  altpersisches  ghostword  und  das  sog.  'inverse  car," 
pp.  442-45,  idem,  Old  Persian  Inscriptions  ofNaqsh-i  Rustam  and  Persepolis,  p.  95  in 
the  interpretation  of  rtd-cd  in  XPh  §4d  as  the  singular  locative  of  rtu  (thus:  "at  the  right 
time").  Others,  including  W.B.  Henning,  "Brahman,"  Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society  1944:  108-18,  Roland  G.  Kent,  "Old  Persian  artaca  brazmaniya,"  Language  21 
(1945):  223-30,  Jacques  Duchesne-Guillemin,  "Old  Persian  artaca  brazmaniy,"  Bulletin 
of  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  25  (1962):  336-37,  Maurice  Leroy,  "Arta 
Fexaltee.  A  propos  de  T Inscription  des  daiva,"  Studi  e  Materiali  di  Storia  delle  Religioni 
38  (1967):  293-301,  Gikyo  Ito,  "On  Old  Persian  'RT'C'  BRZMNIY,"  Studio  Iranica  10 
(1981):  323-24,  and  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  "Notes  de  Vieux  Perse  m,"  Indo-Iranian 
Journal  36  (1993):  45-50,  have  sought  to  relate  it  to  rta  and  if  they  are  correct,  it  would 
constitute  the  sole  occurrence  of  the  term  outside  of  onomastics. 
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Persian  nobles  (Arta-xerxes,  Arta-vardiya,  Arta-phrenes,  etc.).32  For  his 
part,  Xerxes  did  employ  the  term  rtavan,  which  denotes  those  humans 
who  are  righteous/truthful,  in  an  ideal  moral  and  ritual  state,  consistent 
with  the  Wise  Lord's  intentions  (cf.  Av.  asavan,  Vedic  rt&vari).  Strik- 
ingly, however,  the  inscription  where  that  term  appears  takes  pain  to 
define  this  state  of  truth  and  righteousness  as  one  that  is  unavailable  at 
present. 

You  who  (come)  hereafter,  if  you  should  think  "May  I  be  happy  when  liv- 
ing and  may  I  be  righteous/ truthful  when  dead"  conduct  yourself  accord- 
ing to  that  law  which  the  Wise  Lord  set  down.  Worship  the  Wise  Lord  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  ritual  style.  The  man  who  conducts  him- 
self according  to  the  law  that  the  Wise  Lord  set  down  and  who  worships 
the  Wise  Lord  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  ritual  style,  he  becomes 
happy  when  living  and  righteous/truthful  when  dead.33 

Close  reading  of  this  passage  reveals  that  the  ideal  state  is  deferred,  and 
that  in  two  ways.  Truth  —  that  which  would  overcome  the  Lie,  first  and 
greatest  of  all  ills,  ultimate  source  of  all  fears  —  is  not  available  during 
one's  lifetime.  Rather,  the  best  any  mortal  can  expect  is  to  acquire  a 
state  of  righteousness/truthfulness  after  death.  In  similar  fashion, 
creation  as  a  whole  can  achieve  such  perfection  only  at  the  end  of  (his- 
toric) time,  i.e.  when  the  Lie  is  fully  annihilated.34  In  the  meantime,  the 
best  one  can  hope  for  is  not  the  perfect  and  universal  happiness  of  the 
Wise  Lord's  original  creation  ("happiness  for  mankind, "Siyati...  marti- 
yahya),  but  the  much-more-finite  state  of  "long  happiness"  (duvaista 
Siydti)  or  the  state  of  an  individual  whose  ritual  and  moral  comportment 

32  Mayrhofer,  Onomastica  Persepolitana,  pp.  330-31  lists  sixty-eight  names  that 
include  the  element  rta-9  all  of  which  are  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

33  XPh  §4d:  tuvam  ka,  haya  aparam,  yadi  maniyahai;  Siyata  ahani  jlva  uta  mrta  rtava 
all  an  i,  avana  data  paridi,  taya  Auramazda  niyaStaya;  Auramazdam  yadaisa  rtaca  braz- 
maniya;  martiya,  haya  avana  data  pariyaiti,  taya  Auramazda  nlStaya,  uta  Auramazdam 
yadatai  rtaca  brazmaniya,  hau  uta  jlva  Siyata  bavati  uta  mrta  rtava  bavati.  This  passage 
has  been  much  discussed. 

34  The  Pahlavi  sources  are  most  explicit  on  this  point,  as  for  instance  Dadestan  I  Denlg 
36.101: 

After  the  Renovation,  there  are  no  demons,  because  there  is  no  deceit.  And  there  is  no  Lie, 
because  there  is  no  falsehood.  There  is  no  Evil  Spirit,  because  there  is  no  destructiveness. 
There  is  no  hell,  because  there  is  no  unrighteousness.  There  is  no  strife,  because  there  is  no 
wrath.  And  there  is  no  malice,  because  there  is  no  injury.  There  is  no  pain,  because  there  is 
no  sickness.  There  is  no  grief,  because  there  is  no  fear.... 

pas  az  fraSgird  ne  bawed  dew  ce  ne  bawed  +freb.  ud  ne  druz  ce  nest  drozisn.  ne  bawed  Ahre- 
man  ce  nest  zadarih.  ne  bawed  dusox  ce  nest  druwandlh.  ne  bawed  koxSiSn  ce  ne  bawed 
xeSm.  ud  ne  bawed  ken  ce  nest  wizay.  ne  bawed  dard  ce  nest  wemanh.  ne  bawed  +cehag  ce 
nest  bun.... 
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(obedience  to  God's  law  and  perfect  performance  of  sacrifice)  succeeds 
in  making  him  "happy  while  living*1 ($iyata...jiva)?5 

This  means  that  of  the  three  essential  sources  of  fear  —  the  Lie,  the 
bad  year,  and  the  enemy  horde  —  effective  ripostes  exist  for  two  only, 
there  being  no  perfect  antidote  to  the  Lie,  given  the  constraints  of  his- 
toric and  mortal  existence.  Until  the  end  of  history,  when  the  Lie  will  be 
annihilated,  it  is  always  capable  of  spreading  and  multiplying,  giving 
rise  to  bad  years  and  enemy  hordes,  and  there  is  thus  always  reason  for 
fear.  Achaemenian  understandings  of  fear,  its  sources,  and  its  admittedly 
partial  and  imperfect  antidotes  can  be  schematized,  as  in  Table  25.4. 


r    Sources  of  fear 
L  (DPd§3) 

Antidotes  to  the  things  that  arouse  fear 

(DPe  §3,  DB  §§10-14,  XPh  §4d)  \ 

Enemy  horde  (haina) 

People/army  (kdra),  protected  by  a  proper  king 

Bad  year  (duUydra) 

Proper  king  (xMyaOiya),  chosen  and  aided  by 
the  Wise  Lord 

Lie  (drauga) 

Law  (data)  and  sacrificial  rites  (yad-)  are  provisional 
solutions,  but  the  perfect  antidote  —  Truth  (rta)  —  is 
unavailable  in  the  world  at  present 

Table  24.4  Sources  of  fear  and  their  antidotes,  as  elaborated  in 
the  Achaemenian  inscriptions. 


VI 

A  perfect  solution  is  thus  available  only  on  the  eschatological  horizon, 
when  the  Lie  will  be  definitively  overcome.  Within  historic  time  the 
world  retains  its  moral  ambiguity  and  at  least  some  of  its  danger,  for  in 
the  absence  of  perfect  Truth,  flawed  human  subjects  can  never  fully  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  menace  of  the  Lie.  The  best  instruments  of 
defense,  as  XPh  §4d  specifies,  are  law  and  ritual,  which  are  potent,  but 
insufficient.  Law,  moreover,  has  its  own  ambiguities. 

The  preceding  discussion  suggests  that  the  Achaemenians  theorized 
law  (data)  as  that  which  most  closely  approximates  truth  (rta)  in  the  cur- 
'  rent  era  of  strife  and  imperfection.  Formally,  the  word  data  is  the  neuter 

35  The  association  of  happiness  with  life  and  truth  with  death  is  even  more  striking  in 
this  passage,  since  it  inverts  the  way  these  categories  are  organized  in  the  A  vesta,  where 
)  happiness  (Sydtf)  is  the  post  mortem  state  and  righteousness/truthfulness  (aSavan),  that  of 

the  living.  See  de  Menasce,  "Observations  sur  V inscription  de  Xerxes  a  Persepolis"  and 
KeUens,  "Sur  un  parallele  inverse  a  rinscription  des  'daiva',"  op  cit. 
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past  passive  participle  of  the  verb  2<ia-"to  set  down,  establish,"  and  it 
marks  the  law  as  "that  which  has  been  laid  down  and  firmly  estab- 
lished," much  like  German  Gesetz  (from  setzen)  and  English  law  (from 
lay  [down])?6  Inevitably,  the  question  must  arise  "laid  down  by 
whom?,"  a  query  that  prompted  two  answers.  Thus,  XPh  §4d  speaks  of 
"the  law  that  the  Wise  Lord  set  down,"37  while  all  other  occurrences  of 
Old  Persian  data  trace  it  back  to  the  King.38  This  distinction  between 
God's  law  and  that  of  the  King  marks  the  gap  between  absolute  truth 
and  its  imperfect  approximation,  while  subtly  suggesting  that  the  more 
closely  attached  a  King  is  to  the  Wise  Lord,  the  more  closely  will  his 
realm  approach  the  ideal. 

Such  a  conceptualization  suggests  two  practical  goals  for  any  Achae- 
menian  ruler:  1)  to  perfect  the  King's  law  as  much  as  possible,  so  that 
the  gap  separating  it  from  God's  perfect  truth  would  become  asymp- 
totic; 2)  to  spread  this  law  throughout  the  globe,  thereby  establishing  a 
reign  of  truth,  peace,  harmony,  and  happiness,  while  rendering  the 
world's  populations  increasingly  safe  from  fear  and  the  Lie.39 

Diffusion  of  data  as  a  loanword  provides  some  index  of  the  Achaeme- 
nians'  success  in  the  latter  project.40  One  must,  however,  temper  the 
dynasty's  idealized  sense  of  its  law  as  that  which  would  set  the  world 
free  from  fear  with  the  way  they  imposed  and  enforced  it.  Darius 's  first 
mention  of  law  thus  makes  clear  not  only  that  its  goal  is  to  suppress  the 
Lie  and  all  those  influenced  by  it,  but  also  that  force  will  be  used  toward 
that  end. 


36  The  term  is  translated  by  loanwords  in  Elamite  (da-at-tam6)t  suggesting  that  the 
Persian  law  was  accorded  some  special  status.  Akkadian  has  dxnu  ("decision,  verdict, 
judgment,  punishment;  law,  article  of  law")  in  the  plural.  On  the  general  tendency  to 
connect  law  with  the  act  of  its  having  been  laid  down,  see  Carl  Darling  Buck,  A  Diction- 
ary of  Selected  Synonyms  in  the  Principal  Indo-European  Languages  (Chicago:  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1949),  pp.  1421-22. 

37  XPh  §4d:  data...  taya  Auramazda  niyaStaya. 

38  At  DB  §8,  Darius  thus  speaks  of  "my  law...  as  was  proclaimed  to  them  by  me" 
mana  data...  yaOaSam  hacama  aGanhya.  DNa  §3,  DSe  §3,  and  XPh  §3  invert  the  formula 
("that  which  was  proclaimed  to  them  by  me...  my  law,"  tayasam  hacama  aOanhya... 
datam  taya  mana),  while  XPh  §3  speaks  only  of  "my  law"  (datam,  taya  mana). 

39  Most  thoroughly  on  the  Persian  category  of  law,  see  Bucci,  "Giustizia  e  Iegge  nel 
diritto  Persiano  antico,"  idem,  "L'Impero  achemenide  come  ordinamento  giuridico 
sovrannazionale,"  Dandamaev  and  Lukonin,  Culture  and  Social  Institutions  of  Ancient 
Iran,  pp.  116-30. 

40  Cf.  Elamite  da-ad-da-um,  da-at-tamy  da-tam5,  Babylonian  datu  ("decree,  royal 
command"),  Hebrew  dt-,  Biblical  Aramaic  d't,  ddt,  Inscriptional  Aramaic  [Xanthos]  dt-h, 
Syriac  dt-?9  Armenian  dat,  Middle  and  New  Persian  dad,  etc. 
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Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  Within  these  lands/peoples,  that  man  who  was 
loyal/ trustworthy,  I  treated  him  so  he  was  well-treated;  he  who  was  vulnera- 
ble to  deception,  I  interrogated/punished  him  so  he  was  well-interrogated/ 
punished.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  these  lands/peoples  conducted  themselves 
according  to  my  law.  Just  as  was  proclaimed  to  them  by  me,  just  so  they  did.41 

The  implied  threats  in  this  passage  did  not  need  amplification.  Persian 
interrogation  practices  employed  whips,  goads,  and  judiciary  ordeals 
involving  fire,  molten  metal  and  worse.42  Rebels  were  subject  to  execu- 
tion by  decapitation  or  impaling,  such  as  the  206  nobles  Darius  dis- 
patched in  these  fashions  according  to  the  Bisitun  inscription.43  Two  he 
treated  with  particular  ferocity,  mutilating  their  eyes,  ears,  tongue,  and 
nose,  then  placing  them  on  public  display  so  they  could  serve  as  an 
object  lesson.44  In  later  reigns,  the  highways  of  the  empire  were  filled 
with  more  common  lawbreakers  whose  hands,  feet,  or  ears  had  been 
severed,  or  whose  eyes  had  been  gouged  out.45  All  lawbreakers  were 
thought  to  be  lie-inspired  in  some  fashion  and  the  law  was  designed  to 
stamp  this  out,  but  some  offenses  showed  the  Lie  in  particularly  virulent 
form  and  were  thus  treated  with  special  severity.  Perjurers,  slanderers 
and  those  who  plotted  regicide  were  decapitated.46  Corrupt  judges  had 
their  throats  cut  and  their  skin  flayed,47  while  poisoners  had  the  heads 

41  DB  §8:  Oati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya:  antar  ima  dahyava  martiya,  haya  agriya  aha, 
avam  ubrtam  abaram,  haya  arlka  aha,  avam  ufrastam  aprsam,  vasna  Auramazdaha  ima 
dahyava  tayana  mana  data  apariyaya,  yaGaSam  hacama  aGanhya,  avaGa  akunavayanta. 

42  Herodotus  3.130,  Ctesias  Persika  13.11  (in  the  edition  of  Janick  Auberger,  trans., 
Ctesias.  Histoires  de  VOrient  [Paris:  Les  Belles  Lettres,  1991]),  Plutarch,  Life  of  Artax- 
erxes  14.5,  Plutarch,  Sayings  of  Kings  and  Commanders  173d.  The  particularly  gruesome 
ordeal  of  "the  troughs"  is  described  by  Plutarch,  Life  of  Artaxerxes  16.2-4  and  men- 
tioned by  Ctesias,  Persika  14.34. 1  have  discussed  its  ideology  and  structure  in  Religion, 
Empire,  and  Torture,  pp.  83-96  and  "An  Ancient  Case  of  Interrogation  and  Torture," 
Social  Analysis  53  (2009):  157-72. 

43  The  Babylonian  version  of  the  inscription  (but  significantly  not  the  Old  Persian)  con- 
tains a  full  accounting  of  battlefield  casualties,  captives,  and  those  executed  by  Darius  after 
the  rebellions  of  522-21.  See  von  Voigtlander,  Bisitun  Inscription  of  Darius  the  Great: 
Babylonian  Version,  op  cit.,  pp.  56-60.  Hie  relevant  passages  are:  DBBab  §§19  (49  Baby- 
lonian nobles  impaled,  including  Nidintu-Bel),  25  (Fravarti  mutilated  and  impaled,  47 
Median  nobles  decapitated  with  him),  26  (Tritantaxma  mutilated  and  impaled),  29  (80  Par- 
thian and  Margian  rebels  executed  by  unspecified  means),  31  (46  Margian  rebels  executed, 
including  Frada),  35  (52  Persian  nobles  impaled,  including  Vahyazdata),  39  (an  unspecified 
number  of  Babylonian  nobles  impaled,  along  with  Araxa).  Ctesias,  Persika  14.39  also 
recounts  the  impaling  of  Inaros  and  the  decapitation  of  fifty  Greeks  with  him 

44  DB  §§32-33.  On  the  significance  of  these  mutilations,  see  Chapter  Twelve. 

45  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1.9.13,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  30.8.4. 

46  Herodotus  8.90,  Plutarch,  Life  of  Artaxerxes  14.4,  29.5r6,  Strabo  15.3.17,  Ctesias, 
Persika  13.12,  13.19,  13.33,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  30.8.4. 

47  Herodotus  5.25,  Diodorus  Siculus  15.10.1. 
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slowly  crushed.48  Disobedience  or  disrespect  to  the  king  could  bring 
capital  punishment  not  only  to  the  offender,49  but  to  his  entire  family.50 
Commoners  who  seduced  noblewomen  might  be  buried  alive.51 

Herodotus  recounts  that  Persians  believed  themselves  to  inhabit  the 
world's  moral  center,  with  the  corollary  understanding  that  the  more  dis- 
tant from  this  center  any  people  might  be,  the  more  vulnerable  they  were 
to  the  Lie.52  A  xenophobic  element  is  thus  evident  in  Darius's  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  law  served  as  an  instrument  of  imperial  control  and  he 
introduced  lists  of  the  empire's  lands  and  peoples  with  the  following 
formula:  "By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  these  are  the  lands/peoples  that  I 
seized  far  from  Persia.  I  ruled  over  them.  They  bore  me  tribute.  That 
which  was  proclaimed  to  them  by  me,  that  they  did.  My  law  —  that  held 
them."53  More  pointedly,  in  an  inscription  from  Susa,  Darius  specified 
just  how  the  law  was  able  to  hold  liars,  rebels,  and  violent  peoples  in 
check.  Significantly,  he  does  not  speak  of  the  law's  association  with  the 
Wise  Lord  and  Truth,  nor  its  ability  to  settle  disputes,  establish  justice, 
trust,  or  well-being,  still  less  its  ability  to  calm  people's  fears.  On  the 
contrary,  the  efficacy  of  the  King's  law  rests  precisely  on  its  ability  to 
inspire  a  fear  the  King  finds  salutary. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  Much  that  was  ill-done,  that  I  made  good.  The 
lands/peoples  were  seething  (in  rebellion),  one  smote  the  other.  This  I  did 
by  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  so  that  one  does  not  smite  the  other  any  more. 
Each  one  is  in  place.  My  law  —  of  that  they  feel  fear. . 

48  Plutarch,  Artaxerxes  19.6. 

49  Strabo  15.3.17,  Ctesias,  Persika  14.43,  Diodorus  Siculus  17.30.4. 

50  Herodotus  3.119  (the  incident  of  Intaphernes). 

51  Ctesias,  Persika  14.44  (the  incident  of  Apollonides). 

52  Herodotus  1.134:  "  After  themselves,  [the  Persians]  give  honor  above  all  to  those  who 
dwell  closest  to  themselves,  and  second  to  those  who  are  second  closest.  And  proceeding 
thus,  they  distribute  honor  proportionately.  ITiey  treat  with  least  honor  those  who  dwell  fur- 
thest away  from  themselves,  considering  themselves  to  be  in  all  ways  the  best  of  people  by 
far,  while  the  others  partake  of  excellence  proportionately,  such  that  those  dwelling  furthest 
from  themselves  are  the  worst"  Tiuaxn  5£  6k  tc&vtcov  toix;  ayxicrra  £coutg)v  oIk&ovtck; 
Hexd  ye  £<ddto6<;,  Seotedci  5e  toix;  SeutSpoix;-  \izxa  8e  Korea  Xoyov  rcpopcuvovreq 
xiuttKn.  fjKioxa  5e  toix;  £<dotg)v  £Kaarata>  olKruievoix;  Iv  xiufl  ayovrcu,  voui£ovre<; 
fccouroix;  elvai  dvGpttww&v  uxiKpcp  Ta  rcdvra  dpkrroix;,  Totx;  5e  aXkovq  Korea  X6yov  xf\q 
dpexfj^  dvrSxEoGat,  toix;  6e  ^Kaardxco  oIkeovtck;  drcd  £©ut<dv  KaKiaxoix;  slvai. 

53  DSe  §3  (=  DNa  §3):  Gati  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya  vasna  Auramazdaha  ima  dahyava 
taya  adam  agrbayam  apataram  haca  Parsa;  adamSam  patiyaxsayai;  mana  bajim  abaraha; 
tayaSam  hacama  aOanhya,  ava  akunava;  datam  taya  mana  avadiS  adaraya.  XPh  §3  has  a 
minor  variant  on  the  same  formula. 

54  DSe  §4:  Gati  DarayavauS  XS:  vasai  taya  duslqtam  aha,  ava  naibam  akunavam. 
dahyava  ayauda,  aniya  aniyam  aja.  ava  adam  akunavam  vasna  Auramazdaha  yaGa  aniya 
aniyam  nai  jati  cina,  gaGava  kalci  asti.  datam  taya  mana  haca  avana  trsanti... 
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In  other  inscriptions,  Darius  cast  fear  as  the  central  instrument  of  impe- 
rial control,  describing  the  empire's  operations  in  terms  that  are  remark- 
able for  their  blunt  realism  and  lack  of  ideological  embellishment:  "... 
these  are  the  lands/peoples  that  I  took  hold  of  with  this  Persian  people/ 
army.  They  feared  me.  They  bore  me  tribute."55  On  another  occasion,  he 
took  pleasure  in  describing  the  way  he  suppressed  a  rebellion  led  by  one 
Martiya,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Elam.  "At  that  time  I  was 
near  to  Elam,"  he  reports,  "Then  the  Elamites  feared  me.  They  seized 
that  Martiya,  who  was  their  chief,  and  they  killed  him."56  The  brief 
description  does  not  permit  one  to  understand  all  the  complexities  of  the 
situation,  in  which  the  Elamites  first  rallied  to  Martiya,  then  abandoned 
him  in  panic  upon  the  approach  of  Darius  and  his  army.  There  is  enough 
information,  however,  to  let  us  perceive  a  certain  irony  that  reveals 
underlying  contradictions.  Here,  one  must  recall  that  only  a  few  months 
earlier  Darius  had  made  himself  king,  ostensibly  to  put  an  end  to  the  fear 
inspired  by  Gaumata:  fear  that  reflected  (and  revealed)  the  latter's  con- 
nection to  the  Lie.57  Facing  other  liars,  however  —  and  Darius  character- 
ized Martiya,  like  all  rebels  as  such58  —  the  Great  King  had  no  com- 
punction about  himself  producing,  inspiring,  and  using  fear.  Did  this 
mark  him  too  as  infected  by  the  Lie?  Or  was  it  the  best  one  can  do  in  an 
admittedly  imperfect  world? 


55  DPe  §2:  ima  dahyava,  taya  adam  adarSi  hada  ana  Parsa  kara,  taya  hacdma  atrsa, 
mana  bajim  abara. 

56  DB  §23:  adakai  adam  asnai  aham  abi  Ujam,  pasava  hacama  atrsa  Ujiya,  avam  Mar- 
tiyam  agrbaya,  hayaSam  maGiSta  aha,  utaSim  avajana. 

57  Recall  that  DB  §13  is  very  precise  regarding  Gaumata's  reign  of  terror,  stating  that 
he  executed  only  those  who  knew  the  truth  and  could  reveal  him  as  an  imposter.  "The 
people  feared  him  mightily.  He  would  kill  a  great  many  people  who  knew  Bardiya  in  the 
past.  For  that  reason,  he  would  kill  people,  (thinking):  'Lest  someone  might  recognize 
me,  who  am  not  Bardiya,  the  son  of  Cyrus/"  karaSim  haca  dr§am  atrsa,  karam  vasai 
avajaniya,  haya  paranam  Brdiyam  adana,  avahyaradl  karam  avajaniya,  matayamam  xsna- 
sati,  taya  adam  nai  Brdiya  ami,  haya  KurauS  puca.  The  fear  he  inspired  thus  reflects  the 
(temporary)  ascendancy  of  the  Lie  over  the  Truth. 

58  DBf  states:  "This  Martiya  lied.  Thus  he  proclaimed:  'I  am  ImaniS,  King  in  Elam.'" 
iyam  Martiya  adurujiya.  avaGa  aGanha:  adam  Imams'  ami,  Ujai  xsayaGiya.  Curiously,  the 
corresponding  passage  in  the  main  Bisitun  inscription  (DB  §22)  omits  the  crucial  asser- 
tion of  falsehood,  saying  only:  "One  man  named  Martiya...  rose  up  in  Elam.  To  the 
(Elamite)  people/army  he  proclaimed  thus:  *I  am  ImaniS,  King  in  Elam.*"  aiva  martiya 
Martiya  nama...  hau  udapatata  Ujai;  karahya  avaGa  aGanha:  adam  Imams'  ami,  Ujai 
xsayaGiya.  If  the  highly  atypical  replacement  of  the  verb  "to  lie"  (duruj-)  by  the  solemn 
verb  "to  proclaim"  (Oanh-)  in  this  passage  constitutes  an  implicit  admission  that  Martiya 
spoke  the  truth  when  claiming  kingship,  Darius' s  use  of  fear  against  him  represents  an 
even  sharper  deviation  from  what  his  own  ideology  would  define  as  proper. 
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Conceivably  it  is  the  nature  of  the  world  in  its  present  fallen  state  that 
requires  the  King  to  use  fear,  not  only  against  enemies  and  rebels,  but 
also  against  his  subjects,  who  —  he  anticipates  —  will  only  gradually 
come  to  the  truth  under  the  influence  of  Persian  law.  Alternatively,  it  may 
be  that  the  King's  reliance  on  the  instruments  of  fear,  armed  might,  and  a 
law  enforced  by  torturers,  bullies,  and  hangmen  is  a  sign  that  he  too  is 
part  of  the  same  fallen  world  and  is  afflicted  by  the  Lie  in  some  measure. 

According  to  the  dynasty's  master  narrative,  fear  entered  the  world 
with  the  Lie,  and  this  put  an  end  to  primordial  happiness.59  These  mythic 
events  informed  and  animated  the  imperial  project,  insofar  as  the  empire 
understood  itself  as  seeking  to  end  fear  and  the  Lie,  while  restoring  the 
state  the  Wise  Lord  intended  for  all  mankind:  that  of  happiness  and 
Truth.  For  the  duration  of  historic  time,  however,  the  King  and  his  peo- 
ple/army are  obliged  to  pursue  an  intermediate  —  and  not  an  eschato- 
logical  —  agenda  that  includes  expansion  by  conquest  (designed  to  reu- 
nite the  world's  scattered  peoples),  imposition  and  enforcement  of  an 
admittedly  imperfect  law  (construed  as  the  closest  possible  approxima- 
tion to  perfect  Truth),  and  the  extraction  of  tribute  (expected  to  concen- 
trate the  material  conditions  of  happiness  at  the  imperial  center,  from 
which  it  will  later  radiate  through  the  globe).  All  these  endeavors,  of 
course,  prompted  resistance  among  subject  populations:  resistance  that 
suggested  they  did  not  accept  the  same  master  narrative  and  questioned 
the  benevolence,  piety,  and  truthfulness  of  their  rulers. 

Such  resistance,  of  course,  could  be  broken  and  kept  in  check  —  tempo- 
rarily, at  least  —  only  through  the  cultivation  of  fear.  Ultimately,  one  gets 
the  impression  that  their  ideals  and  ideology  notwithstanding,  Achaeme- 
nian  rulers  always  remained  both  subjects  and  objects  of  fear.  Frightened 
that  conquered  provinces  might  rebel,  they  used  force,  threats,  and  exem- 
plary violence  to  keep  the  foreigners  under  control.  At  a  deeper  level,  Dar- 
ius and  his  successors  were  also  frightened  that  others  laughed  at  their 
beautiful  story,  viewing  them  as  tyrants,  oppressors,  occupying  powers, 
and  worst  of  all,  liars,  rather  than  saviors  and  world-healers.  And,  at  the 
deepest  level  of  all,  perhaps,  they  were  scared  that  such  skeptics  were  right. 

59  Greater  BundahiSn  4.10  (TO2  MS.  42.4-6)  introduces  fear  at  the  very  first  moment  of 
the  Evil  Spirit's  original  assault:  "On  the  day  Ohrmazd  of  the  month  Frawardin,  he  stormed 
in  at  noon,  and  the  sky  [first  of  the  Wise  Lord's  original  creations  and  first  to  be  assaulted] 
feared  him  like  sheep  fear  a  wolf."  man  T  Frawardin  roz  T  Ohrmazd  andar  dwarist  nemroz. 
u-§  asman  edon  u-§  be  tarsed  ciyon  gdspand  az  gurg.  Cf.  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.1-2. 
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The  adjective  kamna  (translated  by  ha-ri-ik-ki  in  Elamite,  isu  in  Akka- 
dian) occurs  six  times  in  the  Old  Persian  corpus,  all  in  Darius's  inscrip- 
tion at  Bisitun.  Four  of  these  are  in  the  formulaic  phrase  hadd  kamnaibiS 
asabdraibiS  amuOa  (3x)  ~amu6a  kamnaibis  asabdraibis  (lx),  "he  fled, 
along  with  a  few  horsemen."1  Each  of  these  describes  the  last,  desperate 
flight  of  a  rebel  who  has  been  been  decisively  defeated  in  battle  by  Dar- 
ius's troops.  And  although  there  is  some  variation  in  the  details  that  fol- 
low, the  outcome  of  these  episodes  remains  much  the  same.  Thus,  the 
Babylonian  rebel  Nidintu-Bel  and  the  general  who  commanded  Vahyaz- 
data's  Arachosian  army  were  both  captured  and  slain,  while  Vahyazdata 
himself  was  impaled,  along  with  his  foremost  followers.  Things  went 
hardest  for  the  Median  rebel  Fravarti,  however,  who  suffered  the  loss  of 
his  nose,  ears,  tongue,  and  one  of  his  eyes,  before  he  was  put  on  public 
display  and  at  long  last,  impaled.2 

Previously,  all  these  men  commanded  whole  armies  and  nations.  The 
moment  in  which  they  were  reduced  to  just  a  few  followers  thus  marked 
an  abrupt  reversal  of  fortune,  reducing  them  from  the  status  of  kings  to 
that  of  failed  rebels.  Quite  different  is  the  significance  kamna  carries  the 
first  time  it  appears  in  the  Bisitun  text. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  There  was  not  a  man  —  not  a  Persian,  nor  a 
Mede,  nor  anyone  of  our  lineage  —  who  could  have  deprived  that  Gaumdta 
the  Magus  of  the  kingship/ kingdom.  The  people/army  feared  him  mightily. 
He  would  kill  greatly  among  the  people/army  those  who  knew  Bardiya  in  the 
past.  For  that  reason,  he  would  kill  among  the  people/army,  (thinking): 
"Lest  they  might  recognize  me  and  know  I  am  not  Bardiya,  the  son  of 
Cyrus."  No  one  dared  to  proclaim  anything  about  Gaumdta  the  Magus  until 
I  arose.  Then  I  prayed  to  the  Wise  Lord  for  assistance.  The  Wise  Lord  bore 
me  aid.  Ten  days  of  the  month  Bdgayddi  had  passed  (29  September  522) 

1  The  verb  final  variant  is  found  at  DB  §§20,  32, 42;  the  verb  initial  alternative  occurs 
at  DB  §47. 

2  Nidintu-BeTs  fate  is  recounted  at  DB  §20;  that  of  Vahyazdata's  Arachosian  com- 
mander, at  §47;  that  of  Vahyazdata,  at  DB  §§42-43;  and  that  of  Fravarti,  at  §32. 
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when  I,  with  a  few  men  (hada  kamnaibiS  martiyaibiS),  slew  that  Gaumdta 
the  Magus  and  the  men  who  were  his  foremost  followers.  A  fortress  named 
Sikayuvati,  a  land/people  named  Nisdya,  in  Media  —  there  I  slew  him. 
I  deprived  him  of  the  kingship/ kingdom.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will  I  became 
king.  The  Wise  Lord  bestowed  the  kingship! kingdom  on  me? 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  passage  in  the  entire  inscription,  for 
it  describes  how  its  author  —  who  was  previously  one  young,  ener- 
getic Persian  noble  among  many  —  raised  himself  up  to  become  king. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  way  Darius  overcame  his  pre- 
decessor and  we  need  not  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of  whether  he 
was  a  usurper  and  regicide  or  not.  For  our  present  purposes,  it  suffices 
to  contrast  the  way  kamna  is  used  in  this  passage  as  opposed  to  the 
others  we  have  considered.  That  comparison  yields  the  results  listed  in 
Table  26.1. 


I                  ■  -  • 

DB§13 

DB  §§20,  32,  42, 47  \ 

Subject 

Darius 

Nidintu-Bel,  Fravarti, 
Vahyazdata, 
Vahyazdata's  general 

Verb 

First  person: 
avajanam,  "I  slew" 

Third  person: 
amuOa,  "he  fled" 

Status  of  subject  prior  to 
action  described 

Noble 

Self-proclaimed  kings 
of  Babylon,  Media, 
Persia;  accepted  as  such 
by  local  populations 

Imminent  change  in 
subject's  status 

Soon  to  become  king 

Soon  to  be  killed  as 
unsuccessful  rebels 

Significance  of  fact  that 
followers  were  few 

Marks  success  as 
extraordinary 

Marks  doom  as 
inevitable 

Table  25.1  Contrasting  uses  of  Old  Persian  kamna,  "few. 


3  DB  §13:  Gati  Darayavaug  xsayaGiya:  nai  aha  martiya  nai  Parsa  nai  Mada  nai 
amaxam  taumaya  kaSci,  haya  avam  Gaumatam  tayam  magum  xSacam  ditam  caxriya,  kar- 
a§im  haca  drSam  atrsa,  karam  vasai  avajaniya,  haya  paranam  Brdiyam  adana,  avahyaradl 
karam  avajaniya,  matayamam  xSnasati,  taya  adam  nai  Brdiya  ami,  haya  Kuraug  plica, 
kaSci  nai  a^§nau§  ciSci  Ganstanai  pari  Gaumatam  tayam  magum,  yata  adam  arsam, 
pasava  adam  Auramazdam  patiyavanhyai,  Auramazdamai  upas  tarn  abara,  BagayadaiS 
mahya  da8a  raucabiS  Gakata  aha,  avaGa  adam  hada  kamnaibi§  martiyaibiS  avam  Gaumatam 
tayam  magum  avajanam  uta  tayaiSai  fratama  martiya  anuSiya  ahanta,  Sikayuvati  §  nama 
dida,  Nisaya  nama  dahyaug  Madai,  avadaSim  avajanam,  xSasamSim  adam  adinam,  va§na 
Auramazdaha  adam  xSayaGiya  abavam,  Auramazda  xSasam  mana  frabara. 
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DB  §13  reflects  more  fully  on  what  it  means  that  a  man  with  only  a 
few  followers  could  overthrow  a  fearsome  tyrant  and  make  himself  king. 
While  Darius  implicitly  constituted  the  success  of  his  cause  as  evidence 
for  its  justice  and  for  his  own  extraordinary  qualities  —  courage,  daring, 
resolution,  and  the  like  —  he  more  explicitly  converted  the  numerical 
paucity  of  his  support  into  proof  that  he  enjoyed  favor  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent order.  "No  man  could  have  deprived  Gaumata  of  the  kingship," 
he  observed,  speaking  in  terms  that  applied  to  himself  just  as  much  as  to 
others.4  Agency  thus  rested  neither  with  him,  nor  with  the  few  men  who 
helped  him  (i.e.  the  six  "noble  Persians"  he  named  later  in  the 
inscription).5  Rather,  Darius  succeeded,  as  he  never  tires  of  stating, 
because  "The  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid....  The  Wise  Lord  bestowed  the 
kingship/kingdom  on  me."6  By  contrast,  he  suggests  that  Gaumata, 
Nidintu-Bel,  and  the  others  failed  because  they  lacked  God's  favor. 
Their  claims  to  kingship  originated  not  with  the  Wise  Lord,  but  with  his 
demonic  antithesis,  which  Darius  names  "the  Lie."7  The  final  passage  in 
which  this  terminology  appears  is  similar  in  its  implications.  This  is  DB 
§25,  where  Darius  states:  "The  people/army,  Persian  and  Median,  that 
was  mine,  this  was  small....  The  Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid.  By  the  Wise 
Lord's  will,  the  people/army  that  is  mine  utterly  defeated  that  people/ 
army  that  was  rebellious."8 

The  same  pattern  of  usage,  which  reflects  a  religious  dualism,  is  evi- 
dent in  Avestan,  where  the  cognates  of  Old  Persian  kamna  appears  three 
times  only:  once  in  the  superlative,  used  as  an  absolute,  and  twice  in 
compounds.  The  first  of  these  occurs  in  a  passage  describing  the  treat- 
ment of  an  individual  who  is  most  polluted  by  contact  with  corpses.  To 
protect  others  from  him  —  also,  to  effect  his  purification  —  this  unfor- 
tunate person  is  isolated  for  the  duration  of  his  life  in  "the  place  on  this 
earth  that  is  most  waterless,  most  plantless,  whose  soil  is  most  purified, 

4  DB  §13:  nai  aha  martiya  nai  Parsa  nai  Mada  nai  amaxam  taumaya  kasci,  hay  a  avam 
Gaumatam  tayam  magum  x§ac.am  ditam  caxriya. 

5  DB  §68.  Cf.  Herodotus  3.68-70  and  on  Darius  *s  associates  in  the  assassination,  see 
Gschnitzer,  Die  sieben  Perser  und  das  Konigtum  des  Dareios,  op  cit. 

6  DB  §13:  Auramazdamai  upas  tarn  abara....  Auramazda  xSacam  mana  frabara.  These 
phrases  recur  at  DB  §§5,  9,  18,  19,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  33,  35,  36,  38,  42,  45,  46,  50, 
62,  63.  Darius  also  uses  the  formula  treated  in  Chapter  Twenty-one  to  legitimate  his 
ascent:  "by  the  Wise  Lord*s  will,  I  became  king"  vasna  Auramazdaha  adam  xsayaGiya 
abavam. 

7  DB  §§10,  11,  16,  49,  50,  52,  55,  63,  64. 

8  DB  §25 :  kara  Parsa  uta  Mada,  haya  upa  mam  aha,  hau  kamnam  aha. . . .  Auramazdamai 
upas  tarn  abara.  vasna  Auramazdaha  kara  haya  mana  avam  karam  tayam  hamiciyam  aja 
vasai. 
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driest,  and  where  animals,  small  and  large,  traverse  its  paths  in  fewest 
numbers  (kambiStdm) . . .  "9 

Here,  we  see  a  situation  like  that  which  DB  describes  for  Nidintu-Bel, 
Fravarti,  and  the  rest.  A  man  who  once  enjoyed  a  better  state  sees  his 
holdings  —  indeed,  his  very  life  —  radically  diminished,  by  virtue  of  his 
religiously  degraded  status.  The  other  two  Avestan  occurences  of  kamna 
both  appear  in  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Gathic  verses,  where  they  con- 
jure up  the  inverse  situation:  that  of  a  man  whose  apparent  bases  of 
support  are  few,  but  whose  success  is  constituted  ex  post  facto  as  the 
result  and  the  sign  of  God's  favor.  The  speaker  is  traditionally  under- 
stood to  be  Zarathustra  himself. 

/  know  that  I  am  powerless,  O  Wise  One: 

Few  animals  (kamna-fSva)  are  mine,  and  also  I  am  one  whose  men  are  few 
(kamna-na).10 

/  lament  to  you:  see  it,  O  Lord, 

Furnishing  support  as  a  friend  must  give  to  a  friend. 

Teach  the  power  of  the  Good  Mind,  along  with  Truth}1 


9  Videvdad  3.15:  yat  arjhat  airjha  zamo  vl.apo.tsmamca  vLuruuaro.tamomca  yaozdato. 
zsmotamamca  hugko.tamsmca  kambistamca  aete  pa9a  fraiian  pasuuasca  staoraca  atramca 
ahurahe  mazda  barssmaca  aSauua  frastaretsm  naramca  yim  asauuansm. 

10  The  expression  kamnafha. . .  kamnand  is  clearly  built  upon  the  inherited  Avestan 
formula  pasu  vlra  "men  and  animals,"  on  which  see  Jakob  YVackernagel  "Indoiranica: 
Zum  Dualdvandva,"  Zeitschrift  fur  vergleichende  Sprachforschung  43  (1910):  295-298, 
Emile  Benveniste,  "Sur  quelques  dvandvas  avestiques,"  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Orien- 
tal and  African  Studies  8  (1935-37):  405-409,  and  Rudiger  Schmitt,  Dichtung  und  Dich- 
tersprache  in  indogermanischer  Zeit  (Wiesbaden:  Otto  Harrassowitz,  1967),  pp.  213-216. 
The  dual  dvandva  compound  appears  at  Yasna  9.4,  31.15,  Ya§t  10.112,  13.12,  19.32;  and 
Videvdad  10.18.  Semantic  renewal  is  evident  in  the  recombination  of  vlra  with  gav  in 
YaSt  10.28  and  13.52,  and  that  of  pasu  with  nar  in  the  present  verse  (with  kamna-  pre- 
fixed). The  relation  of  the  present  verse  to  these  others  was  recognized  by  Benveniste, 
Vocabulaire  des  institutions  indo-europeennes  1 :  49.  It  seems  possible  that  this  departure 
from  the  traditional  formula  is  intentional,  being  motivated  by  Zarathustra's  desire  to 
specify  precisely  what  kind  of  man  he  lacks,  for  here,  as  in  Yasna  28.8  and  48.10,  Aves- 
tan nar  seems  to  denote  warriors,  a  usage  I  discussed  in  Death,  War,  and  Sacrifice, 
pp.  150-53. 

11  Yasna  46.2:  vaeda  tat  ya,  ahml  mazda  anaeso 
ma  kamnafsuua,  hiiatca  kamnana  ahml 
gorszoi  toi,  a  It  auuaena  ahura 

rafoSrem  caguua,  hiiat  friio  friiai  daidlt 
axso  varjh5u§,  asa  T§tlm  mananho. 
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II 

That  Old  Persian  at  one  time  possessed  an  adjective  *ma6  "large,  big, 
great"  is  suggested  by  survival  of  the  superlative  form  maOista  and  the 
existence  of  cognate  series  in  Avestan  {mas,  masya,  masista),  Pahlavi 
(meh,  mehisf),  and  Greek  (lifjicog,  \ir\Kioxoq,  Doric  |4,<xko<;,  |j,&kigto<;).12 
maOiSta  itself  appears  twenty  four  times  in  the  Achaemenian  inscrip- 
tions, nine  times  with  reference  to  a  deity  and  the  others  for  a  human 
subject.  In  the  former  context,  the  term  is  used  by  Arsames,  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  II  and  always  denotes  Ahura  Mazda,  the  Wise 
Lord  as  "greatest  of  the  gods"  {maOista  baganam).  The  earlier  inscrip- 
tions —  those  of  Darius  and  the  one  attributed  to  Arsames  (which  was 
probably  forged  under  Darius)  —  use  this  phrase  as  part  of  formulae 
describing  how  Ahura  Mazda  bestowed  kingship  on  the  inscription's 
author.13  The  later  ones  include  it  in  passages  that  detail  the  acts  of  crea- 
tion, which  culminate  in  the  king's  enthronement.14 

When  applied  to  humans,  maOista  always  denotes  an  office  that  may  be 
military  or  political,  appointive  or  elective,  legitimate  or  not.  Twelve  indi- 
viduals are  said  to  have  held  this  title,  but  the  circumstances  and  details 
vary  widely,  as  listed  in  Table  26.2.  One  clear  point  that  emerges  from 
these  data  is  that  those  men  appointed  maOista  by  Darius  are  always 
treated  as  legitimate,  while  the  others  consistently  are  not.  The  former  cat- 
egory includes  six  of  Darius's  generals15  and  one  of  his  sons:  Xerxes,  who 
tells  how  his  father  elevated  him  above  an  elder  half-brother  to  become 
crown  prince  and  heir  apparent16  Finally,  there  is  the  man  whom  Darius 
placed  over  the  Scythians  after  defeating  Skunxa,  their  indigenous  ruler.17 

12  Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  cols.  1154-55,  Frisk,  Griechisches  etymol- 
ogisches  Worterbuch  2:  224-25.  Note  also  the  related  set  maz,  mazyah,  maziSta,  cognate 
to  Sanskrit  mdha  et  al. 

13  DSf  §3a  may  serve  as  an  example:  "The  Wise  Lord,  who  is  greatest  of  the  gods,  he 
created  me.  He  made  me  king."  Auramazda  haya  maGis'ta  baganam,  hau  mam  ada,  hau 
mam  XSyam  akunaus*.  Cf.  AsH  §2,  DPd  §1,  DPh  §2,  DSp  §1,  and  DH  §2. 

14  Consider  XE  §1,  for  example:  "A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord,  who  is  greatest  of 
gods,  who  created  this  earth,  who  created  that  sky,  who  created  mankind,  who  created 
happiness  for  mankind,  who  made  Xerxes  king."  baga  vazrka  Auramazda  haya  maGis'ta 
baganam,  haya  imam  bumim  ada,  haya  avam  asmanam  ada,  haya  martiyam  ada,  haya 
Siyatim  ada  martiyahya,  haya  XSayarSam  xsayaGiyam  akunauS.  Cf.  XV  §1,  and  A2Hc  §1. 

15  The  generals  are  Vidama  (DB  §25),  Taxmaspada  (§33),  Artavardiya  (§41),  Vivana 
(§45),  Vindafarna  (§50),  and  Gaubaruva  (§71).  All  save  Taxmaspada  are  identified  as 
Persians,  while  he  was  a  Mede.  Such  office  was  thus  apparently  restricted  to  those  from 
the  Iranian  core  of  the  empire. 

16  XPf  §4.  Cf.  the  account  of  Herodotus  7.2-3. 

17  DB  §74.  On  Darius's  Scythian  campaign  of  519  B.C.E.,  see  Dandamaev,  Political 
History  of  the  Achaemenid  Empire,  pp.  136-40  and  Jean  Kellens,  "DB  V:  un  temoignage 
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Status 

Appointed 
by  Darius 

Elected 

Ethnicity 

Royal 
preten- 
sions 

Royal 
expecta- 
tions 

Legit- 
imacy 

Deposed 

Exe-  I 
cuted  . 

Martiya 
(DB  §23) 

Rebel 

? 

Elamite 

+ 

Vidarna 
(DB  §25) 

General 

+ 

Persian 

+ 

Taxmaspada 
(DB  §33) 

General 

+ 

Median 

+ 

Frada 
(DB  §38) 

Rebel 

+ 

Margian 

+ 

+ 

Artavardiya 
(DB  §41) 

General 

+ 

- 

Persian 

- 

+ 

- 

Vivana 
(DB  §45) 

General 

+ 

- 

Persian 

• 

+ 

- 

Vahyazdata's 
general 
(DB  §47) 

Rebel 

trpnpral 

- 

- 

? 

- 

- 

? 

VindafarnS 
(DB  §50) 

General 

+ 

Persian 

+ 

Atamaita 
(DB  §71) 

Rebel 

+ 

Elamite 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Gaubaruva 
(DB  §71) 

General 

+ 

- 

Persian 

- 

+ 

• 

- 

Skunxa 
(DB  §74) 

Foreign 
ruler 

? 

Scythian 

+ 

+ 

'Another 
man9 
(DB  §74) 

Colonial 
governor 

+ 

7 

+ 

Xerxes 
(XPf  §4) 

Crown 
prince 

+ 

Persian 

+ 

+ 

Table  25.2  Identity  of  persons  who  bear  the  title  maOiSta. 

In  contrast,  Darius  treated  five  individuals  as  illegitimate  maOiStas, 
although  his  usage  in  these  cases  was  surely  tendentious.  Each  one  has 
its  intricacies  and  merits  fuller  treatment  than  is  possible  in  the  present 
context.  Still,  one  can  observe  that  in  his  great  inscription  at  Bisitun, 
Darius  describes  the  Margian  Frada  and  the  Elamite  Atamaita  as  having 
been  elected  by  their  people.  In  contrast  to  his  own  royal  authority, 
which  he  attributes  to  his  Achaemenian  descent  plus  the  Wise  Lord's 
favor,  Darius  thus  implies  that  whatever  office  these  "rebels"  may  have 


sur  revolution  de  l'id£ologie  ach6m6nide,"  in  G.  Gnoli  and  L.  Lanciotti,  eds.,  Orientalia 
Iosephi  Tucci  Memoriae  Dicata  (Rome:  Istituto  Italiano  per  il  Medio  ed  Estremo  Oriente, 
1987),  pp.  677-82. 
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held,  they  lacked  legitimacy,  for  they  could  claim  neither  dynastic  suc- 
cession, nor  divine  charisma.18 

In  two  other  cases,  Darius's  enemies  seem  to  have  claimed  full  legiti- 
macy when  taking  the  title  of  king,  only  to  have  their  claims  negated  in 
Darius 's  discourse.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  Martiya  represented  himself  as 
the  rightful  king  (xSdyaOiya)  of  Elam.19  When  Darius's  army  approached, 
however,  the  Elamites  had  second  thoughts  and  before  Darius  could 
attack,  they  slew  the  hapless  Martiya.  What  is  more,  the  Bisitun  text 
emphatically  states  that  they  slew  him  in  his  capacity  of  chief  or  prince 
(maQista),  thereby  implicitly  rejecting  his  claim  to  be  king.20 

Things  are  less  clear  regarding  Skunxa,  whom  Darius  called  a  maOista, 
while  describing  how  he  replaced  the  Scythian  with  another  maOiSta 
more  to  his  liking.  To  judge  from  Herodotus,  however,  the  proper  title 
for  a  Scythian  ruler  was  xsaya,  a  title  drawn  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Old  Persian  word  for  "king"  (xsdyaOiya,  from  x$ay-y  "to  rule").21  It  thus 
seems  likely  that  Darius  labeled  Skunxa  maOista,  rather  than  king,  as 
part  of  propaganda  designed  to  justify  his  deposition. 

Only  in  one  case  —  that  of  the  general  whom  the  rebel  Vahyazdata 
named  to  command  one  of  his  armies  —  is  it  reasonably  certain  that  the 
man  recognized  himself  as  holding  the  title  maOiSta?1  For  his  part, 
Vahyazdata  represented  himself  to  be  Bardiya,  Cyrus's  son  and  Darius' s 
predecessor  on  the  throne.23  Had  Vahyazdata  been  victorious,  he  surely 
would  have  denounced  Darius  as  a  rebel  and  usurper,  delegitimating  him 
and  all  those  he  appointed  to  high  office.  In  the  event,  however,  victory 
belonged  to  Darius,  who  visited  the  same  judgment  on  Vahyazdata  and 
those  he  appointed  as  maOista. 

Consideration  of  these  complexities  yields  the  following  sketch  of  the 
semantic  domains  encompassed  by  Old  Persian  maOiSta  (Figure  25.1). 

18  Frada's  story  is  given  at  DB  §38  (on  which,  see  Chapter  Twenty-three)  and  Ata- 
maita's  at  §71.  In  both  cases,  the  key  phrase  is  ay  am  maOistam  akunavantd  "that  (man) 
they  made  chief  (maOiSta)."  Darius's  own  claims  to  legitimacy  resonate  throughout  the 
DB  text,  most  emphatically  at  §§1-9. 

19  DB  §22:  "(Martiya)  proclaimed  to  the  people/army  thus:  'I  am  Imani,  king  in 
Elam."*  karahya  avaGa  aGanha:  adam  ImaniS  ami,  Ujai  xsayaGiya. 

20  DB  §23:  "(The  Elamites)  seized  that  Martiya,  who  was  their  chief,  and  they  killed 
him."  avam  Martiyam  agrbaya,  hayaSam  ma9iSta  aha,  utaSim  avajana. 

21  Throughout  the  Histories,  Herodotus  consistently  refers  to  Scythian  rulers  as 
paaiXsuq.  The  Scythian  term  x$aya  has  been  recognized  in  the  names  of  the  three  brothers 
who  compete  for  the  kingship  in  the  Scythian  myth  of  origins,  as  preseved  in  Herodotus 
4.5-6:  Kolo-xaw,  Lipo-jcaw,  and  Aipo-xais.  See,  inter  alia,  the  discussion  of  Christensen, 
Le  premier  homme  et  le  premier  roi  dans  Vhistoire  ligendaire  des  Iraniens,  1 :  138. 

22  DB  §47. 

23  DB  §40. 
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Assumed  office  Assumed  office 

by  popular  election  by  other  dubious  means 
(Frada,  Atamaita,  (Martiya,  Skunxa, 

DB§§38,7i)  DB  §§22-23, 74) 


Fig.  25.1  Semantic  fields  of  Old  Persian  maOiSta. 
Ill 

A  striking  fact  emerges  from  the  prior  discussion.  At  the  human  level, 
those  given  the  title  "greatest"  (maOista)  were  either  the  subordinates  of 
the  king  or  persons  whose  claim  to  power  was  judged  illegitimate.  The 
positive  adjective  thus  consistently  outranked  its  superlative  comple- 
ment, for  the  king's  most  common  title  designated  him  only  as  "great" 
(Old  Persian  vazrka,  which  seems  to  have  displaced  *ma9).24 

Phonologically,  the  -z-  in  vazrka  suggests  Median  origin,  since  one 
would  expect  Old  Persian  -d-  in  this  position.25  Apparently,  the  term 
entered  Achaemenian  discourse  via  two  older  formulae:  "great  god" 

24  The  title  "great  king"  occurs  in  all  of  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions  save  CMa  and 
XPk  (59/61).  No  other  title  enjoys  such  frequency,  the  closest  rivals  being  "King  of 
Kings"  (x§aya6iya  x$aya6iyanam  53/61),  "an  Achaemenian"  (55/61),  and  "King  of 
lands/peoples"  (xSdyaOiya  dahyundm  32/61). 

25  For  discussion  of  the  phonology,  see  Meillet  and  Benveniste,  Grammaire  du  vieux- 
perse,  pp.  12-13  and  68. 
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(baga  vazrka)  and  "great  king"  (xSdyaOiya  vazrka),  the  latter  of  which 
goes  back  to  Akkadian  origins.26  That  Akkadian  rdbu  and  Elamite  ir-$a- 
ir-ra  render  Old  Persian  vazrka  in  the  trilingual  Achaemenian  texts 
secures  translation  of  the  latter  term  as  "great."27  An  etymological  anal- 
ysis that  supports  this  translation  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  establish. 

Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  what  is  written  as  v-z-r-k  can 
be  interpreted  in  several  ways.  The  most  popular  reading,  perhaps,  takes 
this  to  represent  an  underlying  vazrka,  which  in  turn  is  understood  as  an 
adjectival  extension  in  -ka-  of  the  name  of  a  weapon  wielded  by  power- 
ful deities,  which  shows  up  in  Avestan  vazra  and  Sanskrit  vdjra?%  A 
large  bronze  mace,  swung  with  two  hands  and  fitted  with  numerous 
knobs  or  blades,  the  Avestan  vazra  is  described  in  one  passage  as  the 
weapon  with  greatest  power  for  offense  and  defense  alike.29  And  were 

26  The  formula  baga  vazrka  is  used  only  of  Ahura  Mazda  and  appears  at  AmH  §2, 
AsH  §2,  DNa  §1,  DNb  §1,  DSe  §1,  DSf  §1,  DSs,  DSt  §1,  DSab  §1,  DZc  §1,  DE  §1,  XPa 
§1,  XPb  §1,  XPc  §1,  XPd  §1,  XPf  §1,  XPh  §1,  XP1  §1,  XE  §1,  XV  §1,  A'Pa  §1,  A3Pa  §1, 
D2Ha  §1,  and  A2Hc  §1.  xSdyaOiya  vazrka  is  even  more  common,  occuring  at  AmH  §1 
AsH  §1,  CB  §1,  CMb,  CMc,  DB  §1,  DBa  §1,  DPa,  DPb,  DPe  §1,  DPh  §1,  DNa§2,  DSa 
§1,  DSb,  DSc,  DSd  §1,  DSe  §2,  DSf  §2,  DSg  §1,  DSi  §1,  DSj  §1,  DSk  §1,  DSm  §1,  DSy, 
DZb,  DZc  §5,  DE  §2,  DH  §1,  DWa,  DWb,  DWc,  DWd,  DVs,  XPa  §2,  XPb  §§2,  3,  XPc 
§§2, 3,  XPd  §§2, 3,  XPe  §1,  XPf  §2,  XPg,  XPh  §2,  XPj,  XSc  §1,  XE  §2,  XV  §2,  A1Pa§§2, 
3,  A'l,  D2Sa,  D2Sb  §1,  A2Sa,  A2Sb,  A2Sc  §1,  A2Sd  §1,  A2Ha  §1  A2Hb,  A2Hc  §2  A3Pa  §2, 
Wa,  Wb,  Wc,  Wd,  SXa,  XVs,  and  AVsa.  On  the  Akkadian  title  $arru  rabu  "great  king," 
which  occurs  as  a  core  item  of  the  royal  titulary  from  the  14th  century  B.C.E.  onward,  see 
the  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  14;  35. 

27  Assyrian  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Institute  14:  26-37  gives  the  following  defini- 
tions for  rabti:  "1.  large;  2.  main,  principal,  chief,  of  first  rank,  elder,  senior;  3.  adult, 
full-grown;  4.  important,  massive,  extensive,  imposing,  fortified,  huge,  powerful;  5. 
great,  weighty,  grievous,  significant;  6.  majestic,  grand  (said  of  gods,  kings,  and  divine 
and  royal  attributes  to  stress  their  dignity  or  as  honorific;  7.  important,  noble  person." 
Hinz  and  Koch,  Elamisches  Worterbuch,  p.  780  is  briefer  regarding  ir-Sd-ir-ra:  "der 
grofie,  der  groBte,  ubertragen  Vorgesetzter,  Anfiihrer,  Chef." 

28  Thus  W.  B.  Henning,"Ein  manichaischer  kosmogonischer  Hymnus,"  Nachrichten 
von  der  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  Philologisch-Historische  Klasse 
(1932):  224  n.  8,  Kent,  Old  Persian,  2d  ed.,  p.  207,  and  Gosta  Liebert,  "Indoiranica,  1. 
Ap.  vazraka-,  aw.  vazra-,  ai.  vdjra-"  Orientalia  Suecana  11  (1962):  126-54.  Mayrhofer, 
Kurzgefasstes  etymologise he s  Worterbuch  des  Altindisches  3:  126-27  observes  that  this 
connection  is  often  advanced,  but  judges  it  "nicht  sicher."  Other  etymologies  have  been 
entertained  by  Bartholomae,  Altiranisches  Worterbuch,  pp.  1389-90,  Meillet  and  Ben- 
veniste,  Grammaire  du  vieux-perse,  p.  68,  W.  B.  Henning,  Handbuch  der  Orientalistik, 
Band  4:  Iranistik  —  Linguistik  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1958),  p.  67,  Brandenstein  and 
Mayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Altpersischen,  p.  153,  O.  Szemerenyi,  "Iranica  V,  61-64.  OP 
vaSnd  —  vazrakd  —  vazra  —  vasaiy"  Acta  Iranica  5  (1975):  325-43,  and  Skalmowski, 
"Old  Persian  vazraka-"  op  cit. 

29  Yast  10.132:  vazrsm...  amauuastemam  zaiianam  /  voreOrauuastsmom  zaiianam. 
For  the  fullest  discussion  of  this  weapon's  physical  properties,  see  Malandra,  "Glossary 
of  Terms  for  Weapons  and  Armor  in  Old  Iranian,"  op  cit.,  pp.  281-83. 
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Offensive  weapons  , 


I.  Spear  2.  Dagger  3.  Mace  4.  Bow    s.Quiver    6.  Sling 

(arsti)  (Luvte)  (vazra)  (Sanvar)     (alcana)  (fradaxsana) 

Fig.  25.2  Taxonomy  of  offensive  weapons,  according  to  Videvdad  14.9. 


the  vazra  preeminent  among  weapons,  this  would  help  explain  its  con- 
nection to  a  phonologically  similar  adjective  that  is  used  exclusively  for 
the  paramount  members  of  various  sets.  For  among  the  deities,  vazrka  is 
used  only  of  Ahura  Mazda,  just  as  the  sole  human  so  designated  was  the 
Achaemenian;  among  political  formations,  only  the  Persian  kingdom 
and  empire.30 

Close  consideration  of  all  the  Avestan  evidence,  however,  serves  to 
undercut  this  impression.  Thus,  a  passage  from  the  Videvdad  provides  a 
list  of  twelve  "tools  of  the  warrior"  {zaiia  raOoisti)  that  amounts  to  a  tax- 
onomy and  hierarchic  ranking  of  all  weaponry.31  Six  offensive  weapons 

30  Thus,  Ahura  Mazda  is  the  only  deity  called  "great  god"  (baga  vazrka),  usually  in 
passages  that  treat  his  creation  of  the  cosmos.  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  later  Achaemenians 
called  themselves  "great  king"  sixty  nine  times,  never  using  this  term  for  anyone  outside 
their  dynasty.  Similarly,  the  only  kingship/kingdom  (xSaca)  or  empire  (bumi)  designated 
"great**  is  that  over  which  they  rule.  The  former  term  is  so  named  at  DSf  §3a,  DSm  §2, 
DZc  §1;  the  latter,  at  DNa  §2,  DSe  §2,  DSab  §3,  DZb,  DZc  §2,  DE  §2,  XPa  §2,  XPb  §2, 
XPc  §2,  XPd  §2,  XPf  §2,  XPh  §2,  XE  §2,  A'Pa  §2,  A2Hc  §3. 

31  Videvdad  14.9: 

He  allots  to  righteous/truthful  men  all  the  tools  for  a  warrior,  with  excellent  piety,  as  pro- 
pitiation for  the  soul,  which  tools  for  a  warrior  are:  first,  a  spear;  second,  a  dagger;  third, 
a  club;  fourth,  a  bow;  fifth,  a  weapon-belt  holding  a  quiver  with  thirty  arrows;  sixth  a  sling 
made  of  sinew,  with  thirty  stones;  seventh,  a  breastplate;  eighth,  a  neckpiece;  ninth,  a 
plastron;  tenth,  a  helmet;  eleventh,  a  girdle;  twelfth,  greaves. 

vlspe  zaiia  raBoisti  narabyo  asauuabyd  asaiia  vanhuiia  urune  ciOim  nisirinuiiat  yaeSam 
zaiianam  raOoisti  paoiriio  arMS  bitiio  karato  Oritiio  vazro  tuiriia  Ganvara  puxSa  zaenausmat 
akana  mat  Orisas  aya-agraiS  xstuul  fradaxSana  snavara.bazura  mat  Grisas  fradaxsaniiais  hap- 
taQo  zxaSo  astemo  kuiris  naumo  paiti.dano  dasamo  sarauuaro  aeuuandaso  kamara  duuadaso 
ranapd. 
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are  listed,  followed  by  six  pieces  of  defensive  armor,  and  among  the 
implements  of  aggression,  cutting  weapons  appear  first  (big,  then  little), 
followed  by  weapons  of  blunt  force,  and  then  projectile  missiles.Far  from 
being  most  important,  the  vazra  occupies  third  position  (Figure  25. 2).32 

Similarly,  when  one  considers  the  agents  who  employ  the  vazra,  these 
are  not,  for  the  most  part,  figures  of  paramount  status.  Logically,  they 
fall  into  four  categories,  two  of  which  —  deities  and  (moral)  humans 
—  match  domains  where  vazrka  is  used,  but  in  neither  case  are  the  fig- 
ures of  equal  stature.  Pursuing  the  comparison  yields  results  that  only 
accentuate  the  asymmetric  usage  of  the  two  terms  (Table  26.3). 


1-      :  -  - 

Old  Persian  vazrka 

Avestan  vazra 

Deities 

Supreme:  Ahura  Mazda 

DNa  §1,  DNb  §1,  DSe  §1, 
et  al. 

Subordinate:  MiGra  and 
and  Sraosa 

(Ya§t  6.5,  10.96,  10.132 
and  Videvdad  18.30,  33, 
36,  39,  45,  53,  56, 
respectively) 

Demonic  Beings 

None 

Supreme:  Arjra  Mainiiu 
and  the  Lie  (Drug) 
YaSt  13.71-72 

Moral  Humans 

Supreme:  The  Achaeme- 
nian  King 

AmH  §1  AsH  §1,  CB  §1, 
CMb,  CMc,  DB  §1,  et  al. 

Subordinate:  The 
Righteous/truthful 
(asauuan) 

Videvdad  14.9 

Immoral  Humans 

None 

Subordinate:  Liars 
(dragvant) 

Ya§t  1.18,  10.40 

Political  Formation 

Supreme: Kingdom  (xgaga) 

DSf  §3a,  DSm  §2,  DZc  §1 
Empire  (bumi) 

DNa  §2,  DSe  §2,  DSab  §3, 
et  al. 

None 

Table  25.3  Contrasting  hierarchic  positions  associated  with 
Old  Persian  vazrka  and  Avestan  vazra. 


I  32  Old  Persian  evidence  shows  the  same  primacy  of  the  spear.  See  DNa  §4,  DNb  §8h, 

and  DNc.  On  the  importance  of  the  title  **  spear-bearer "  (Old  Persian  rfribara,  Greek 
5op\)(p6poq),  see  the  discussion  of  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse,  pp.  271-73. 
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Where  Old  Persian  vazrka  consistently  marks  figures  of  paramount 
status  and  absolute  goodness,  Avestan  vazra  denotes  a  weapon  used  by 
subordinate  figures  and  all  moral  types.  Only  in  one  category  is  it 
employed  by  figures  of  the  highest  rank  and  this  apparent  anomaly  only 
serves  to  accentuate  the  difference  between  the  two  terms,  because  it  is 
the  supreme  powers  of  evil  that  are  shown  wielding  the  vazra  in  Ya§t 
13.71-72:  the  Lie  (Drug)  and  the  Evil  Spirit  (Ar/ra  Mainiiu).  In  light  of 
these  data,  any  attempt  to  connect  vazrka  and  vazra  seems  questionable. 
Accordingly,  the  search  for  an  etymology  ought  continue  elsewhere. 


Chapter  Twenty-Six 


ANCESTORS,  CORPSES,  KINGS,  AND  THE  LAND* 


Those  looking  for  a  symbolic  and  ideological  connection  between  la 
terre  and  les  morts  {oder:  Blut  und  Boden)  of  the  sort  espoused  by 
Romantics  and  nationalists  like  Herder,  Barres,  or  even  the  Lincoln  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  will  find  relatively  little  evidence  of  such  a  con- 
struct in  the  most  ancient  texts  of  India  and  Iran.  The  hymns  of  the  Rg 
Veda,  for  instance,  the  oldest  and  most  obvious  place  to  begin,  posit  a 
number  of  possible  loci  for  the  departed.  Most  often,  the  happy  ances- 
tors (pitarah,  literally  the  "fathers")  are  placed  in  the  heavens1  and/or  a 
realm  of  pure  light.2  Often,  they  eat  and  drink  under  a  tree  with  King 
Yama,3  the  first  mortal,  who  established  the  path  to  this  happy  domain.4 
Under  less  felicitous  circumstances,  they  find  themselves  in  a  dark  and 
troubled  state  of  non-being,  sometimes  described  as  subterranean,  and 
personified  as  the  goddess  Nirrti  ("Dissolution").5 

Two  texts  envision  a  post  mortem  dispersal  of  the  deceased  to  multi- 
ple realms:  sun,  wind,  waters,  heaven  and  earth,  but  no  special  privilege 
attaches  the  dead  to  the  soil.6  In  truth,  only  one  hymn  accords  a  role  of 
any  importance  to  the  earth,  which  receives  the  bones  of  the  deceased 
after  cremation,  and  is  called  on  to  treat  them  like  a  good  mother,  who 
will  house  and  protect  them  thereafter.7  The  passage  is  quite  isolated, 

*  First  presented  at  a  conference  on  "La  terre  et  les  morts,"  organized  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Dept.  of  Classics  (Spring  2002). 

1  RV  10.14.7-8,  10.15.14,  10.107.2. 

2  RV  9.113.7-9,7.76.4,  10.14.9,  10.15.3,  10.58.6,  10.154.2. 

3  RV  10.15.8,  10.135.1;  Cf.  RV  10.14.8  and  10. 

4  RV  10.14.1-2  and  7.  Further  on  the  path,  cf.  RV  1.38.5,  1.46.11-12,  4.35.3,  10.17.4 
and  6,  10.18.1,  10.88.15.  On  Yama's  death,  RV  10.13.4. 

5  RV  1.38.6,  1.164.32,  1.117,  5,  10.36.2,  10.59.1-4,  10.96.14.  Nirrti  is  called  devT  at 
RV  7.37.7.  For  a  subterranean  realm  of  darkness  without  mention  of  Nirrti,  cf.  7.104.3, 
11,  and  17. 

6  RV  10.16.3  and  10.58.1-12. 

7  RV  10.18.10-13: 

Crawl  to  mother  earth,  she  who  is  broad,  wide,  and  sweet; 

A  maiden  soft  as  wool  to  those  who  pay  for  sacrifices,  let  her  protect  you  from  the  womb  of 

Dissolution  (Nirrti). 
Open  up,  Earth,  do  not  press  down:  be  easy  for  him  to  enter. 
Cover  him,  Earth,  like  a  mother  covers  her  son  with  the  hem  of  her  garment. 
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however,  and  nothing  in  it  or  elsewhere  in  the  Rg  Veda  suggests  that  the 
living  established  a  sentimental  or  proprietary  relation  to  land  or  terri- 
tory that  was  mediated  through  their  ties  to  the  dead.8 

The  situation  represented  in  Avestan  texts  is  even  more  extreme.9 
There,  the  idea  of  establishing  a  physical  and  symbolic  conjunction  of 
the  dead  and  the  earth  was  emphatically  rejected  on  religious  grounds. 
Thus,  within  Zoroastrian  doctrine,  the  earth  was  understood  as  one  of 
the  six  original  creations  of  the  Wise  Lord  (Av.  Ahura  Mazda,  Pahlavi 
Ohrmazd).  As  such,  it  was  perfect  and  pure,  until  the  Evil  Spirit  (Av. 
Agra  Mainyu,  PahL  Ahriman)  attacked  the  creations,  which  he  was  able 
to  corrupt,  but  not  destroy.  Fire  thus  became  smoky,  water  became  salt, 
and  living  creatures  acquired  mortality  as  a  result  and  a  mark  of  Ahri- 
man's  intervention.10  Death,  then,  is  understood  as  a  process  that  divides 
the  deceased  into  a  spirit,  which  is  gradually  restored  to  its  primordial 
Ohrmazdian  state  of  perfection,  and  a  corpse  (nasu,  cognate  to  Greek 
veiox;),  which  is  theorized  as  the  entity  most  suffused  with  Ahriman's 
destructive  nature  and  the  most  polluting  of  matter.  As  a  result,  Zoroas- 
trians  are  enjoined  never  to  place  corpses  in  contact  with  any  of 
Ohrmazd's  original  creations  (which  include  earth,  water,  and  fire),  lest 
they  pollute  these  and  thereby  advance  the  cause  of  the  Evil  Spirit. 

Should  a  person  fall  dead  on  the  ground  by  accident,  that  earth  is 
contaminated  and  no  agricultural  work  can  be  done  on  it  for  a  year,  lest 

Having  opened  up,  let  the  earth  stand  well:  let  a  thousand  columns  stand  upon  it. 
Let  there  be  ghee-dripping  houses,  may  they  ever  be  refuges  for  him  here. 
I  fasten  the  earth  around  you;  depositing  this  soil,  may  I  not  harm  you. 
Let  the  fathers  fasten  this  column;  Let  Yama  build  a  house  for  you  here. 

upa  sarpa  malar  am  bhumim  etam  uruvyacasam  prthivtm  sus£vam  / 

urnamrada  yuvatfr  d£ksinavata  esa*  tva  patu  mrrter  upasthat  //  10 

uc  chvancasva  prthivi  ma*  nf  badhathah  supayanasmai  bhava  supavancana*  / 

mati  putrlm  y&tha  sic&bhy  £nam  bhuma  urnuhi  //ll 

ucchvancamana  prthivi  sti  tisthatu  sahasram  mfta  upa  hf  grayantam  / 

te*  grh&so  ghrtaScuto  bhavantu  visvahasmai  £aran£h  santv  dtra  //  12 

tit  te  stabhnami  prthivuri  tvdt  parlmarn  logam  nidadhan  m6  aham  risam  / 

etam  sthunam  pitaro  dharayantu  t6  *tra  yam^h  sddana  te  minotu  //  13 

8  Good  discussions  of  Vedic  ideas  regarding  death  and  the  otherworld  can  be  found  in 
Jan  Gonda,  Die  Religionen  Indiens.  I:  Veda  und  dlterer  Hinduismus  (Stuttgart:  W.  Kohl- 
hammer,  1960),  pp.  130-38  and  Charles  Malamoud,  "Les  morts  sans  visage.  Remarques  sur 
Tideologie  funeraire  dans  le  Brahmanisme,"  in  Gherardo  Gnoli  and  Jean-Pierre  Vernant, 
eds.,  La  mort,  les  morts  dans  les  societes  anciennes  (Cambridge  and  Paris:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  and  Editions  de  la  Maison  des  Sciences  de  THornine,  1982),  pp.  441-54. 

9  On  Zoroastrian  attitudes  and  practices,  see  Widengren,  Die  Religionen  Irans, 
pp.  35-40  and  Boyce,  History  of  Zoroastrianism,  1:109-29. 

10  This  cosmogonic  narrative  is  spelled  out  more  fully  in  Pahlavi,  rather  than  Avestan 
literature.  See,  for  example,  Greater  Bundahisn  3,  4,  and  6,  Selections  of  Zadspram  2. 
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the  pollution  spread  to  plants  and  waters.11  As  for  burial,  it  is  said  to  be 
an  invention  of  Ahriman  and  treated  as  an  inexpiable  sin.12  Indeed,  the 
action  most  beneficial  to  the  earth  is  to  exhume  any  corpses  buried  in 
it.13  Obviously,  such  a  set  of  beliefs  poses  some  eminently  practical 
problems,  which  Zoroastrians  resolve  by  placing  their  corpses  on  stone 
towers  (daxmas),  where  birds  and  animals  consume  the  flesh,  a  practice 
that  prompted  another  set  of  distinctions.14  Thus,  being  the  portion  of  the 
corpse  most  subject  to  decay,  flesh  is  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous 
and  Ahrimanian  substance.  Bones,  in  contrast,  do  not  decay,  and  are  less 
polluting.15  Accordingly,  after  the  animals  have  picked  them  clean,  they 
can  be  collected  and  placed  in  insulating  containers  that  protect  the  earth 
against  them.16 

The  evidence  of  the  Avesta  and  Rg  Veda  is  important,  but  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  conclude  there  was  no  politically  charged  connection  of  the 
dead  and  the  land  among  ancient  Indo-Iranian  peoples.  Conceivably, 
certain  considerations  of  genre  kept  these  texts,  which  are  exclusively 
priestly  and  primarily  liturgical,  from  thematizing  such  a  construct, 
which  might  have  circulated  in  other  milieux:  royal,  martial,  or  peasant, 
for  instance.  Indeed,  there  is  one  piece  of  evidence  from  the  outer  edges 

11  Videvdad  6.1-3. 

12  Videvdad  1.13:  "The  Evil  Spirit,  he  of  many  corruptions,  produced  an  inexpiable 
evil  deed,  i.e.  the  burial  of  corpses"  (frakarentat  arjro  mainiiuS  pouru.mahrko  aga 
anapdraOa  suaoGna  ya  nasuspaiia). 

13  Videvdad  3.12: 

"Righteous  creator  of  bodily  beings!  What  satisfies  this  earth  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion? "  Then  said  the  Wise  Lord:  "Where  they  unbury  most  of  the  bodies  they  have  buried: 
dead  dogs  and  dead  men." 

datara  gaeBanam  astuuaitinam  aSaum.  ko  paoirim  imam  zam  mazista  xsnaoma  xSnauuaiieiti. 
aat  mraot  ahuro  mazda.  yat  ba  paiti  fraeStom  uskanti  yahmiia  sairi  nikante  spanasca  irista 
naraeca  irista. 

14  Videvdad  6.44-48. 

15  The  contrast  of  flesh  and  bones  is  attested,  but  not  explicitly  theorized,  at  Videvdad 
5.9,  8.81,  and  19.7. 

16  Videvdad  6.49-51.  When  the  bodies  are  first  exposed,  there  is  fear  that  birds  and 
dogs  may  drop  pieces  of  them  on  the  ground.  As  a  result,  they  must  be  firmly  fixed  to  the 
towers  with  pieces  of  metal,  stone,  or  horn:  i.e.,  materials  that  are  not  themselves  earthen 
(Videvdad  6.46).  In  contrast,  once  the  flesh  has  been  removed  from  the  bones,  they  should 
be  put  in  containers  that  are  made  of  stone,  chalk,  or  clay  (Videvdad  6.50-51).  Although 
they  should  not  enter  into  the  earth  itself,  being  freed  from  their  most  polluting  substances, 
they  can  have  contact  with  earthy  matter.  Cf.  Videvdad  6.10-25,  where  expiatory  penalties 
are  adduced  for  those  who  permit  bones  to  fall  on  the  earth,  the  size  of  the  penalty  corre- 
sponding to  the  size  of  the  bones.  In  all  instances,  however,  it  is  specified  that  the  bones 
in  question  have  "some  fat  or  fatty  substance"  {astam...  uQdm  va  u9d.tas  va)  clinging  to 
it.  Presumably,  it  is  this  rather  than  the  bones  themselves  that  are  most  polluting. 
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of  the  Indo-Iranian  culture  area  that  holds  real  interest  for  this  question, 
although  one  that  must  be  handled  with  caution.  This  is  a  scene  de^ribed 
by  Herodotus  concerning  Darius's  ill-advised  invasion  of  Scythia  in  513 
B.C.E.  Frustrated  by  the  Scythians'  mobility  and  their  persistent  avoid- 
ance of  battle,  the  Persian  king  sent  a  message  to  his  Scythian  counter- 
part, Idanthyrsus,  demanding  that  he  either  stand  and  fight  or,  failing 
that,  acknowledge  the  Persian  as  his  master  by  sending  him  gifts  of  earth 
and  water  (despotei  toi  soi  dor  a  pheron  gen  te  kai  hudor)}1  Idanthyrsus' 
response  reads  as  follows. 

"Thus  it  is  with  me,  O  Persian.  I  never  yet  fled  .fearing  any  man  —  neither 
before,  nor  do  I  flee  you  now.  And  what  I  have  done  is  nothing  novel,  but 
that  which  I  am  accustomed  to  do  in  peace.  And  this  is  why  I  do  not  give 
battle  to  you  straightaway:  I  will  explain  it.  We  have  neither  towns  nor 
planted  land,  and  fearing  neither  that  you  will  capture  the  one  nor  raze  the 
other,  we  need  not  pin  you  in  battle  any  sooner.  But  if  you  wish  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  speedily  at  any  cost,  the  tombs  of  our  fathers  will  suit  your 
purpose.  Come:  Discover  these  and  just  try  to  destroy  them!  Then  you  will 
know  if  we  will  give  battle  for  these  graves  or  if  we  will  not  give  battle. 
Before  that,  it  makes  no  sense  to  engage  you.  As  for  battle,  I  will  say  these 
things.  I  acknowledge  only  Zeus,  my  ancestor,  and  Hestia,  Queen  of  the 
Scythians,  as  my  masters.  In  place  of  gifts  of  earth  and  water,  I  will  send 
you  such  gifts  as  it  is  fitting  for  you  to  receive.  In  place  of  your  having 
claimed  to  be  my  master,  I  tell  you:  you  will  suffer" 18 

This  passage  is  extremely  dense,  and  many  problems  attend  its  interpreta- 
tion. In  his  splendid  Miroir  d'Herodote,  Frangois  Hartog  has  made  us  sen- 
sitive to  the  possibility  that  the  Herodotean  Skythikos  logos  is  best  read  as 
a  reflexive  discourse,  in  which  the  extraordinary  mobility  of  the  Scythians 
served  as  a  negative  foil  to  the  situation  of  the  polis-dwelling  Greeks.19 

17  Herodotus  4.126. 

18  Herodotus  4.127:  ouxco  xd  £uov  fe^si,  &  nspacr  lyfo  o(>8eva  k<d  dvOpdmcov 
Selaai;  Etpoyov  otixs  7tp6xEpov  ofrrs  vuv  as  (peoyco*  o6Ss  xi  vecfrxepov  slua  rcoifjaaq 
vuv  r]  Kai  £v  slpnvfl  6a>0ea  noiSeiv.  6  xi  8e  o6k  auxlm  ^dxouai  xoi,  £ym  Kai  xouxo 
arjuavEGr  f|uiv  o(5xs  aaxea  ofrce  yr\  rcecpuxEDUEvri  taxi,  xwv  rcepi  Seiaavxeg  uf) 
ataofl  r\  Kapfj  xaxuxspov  av  £>uxv  auu|ucryonev  £<;  \ib%r\v  el  8e  8£oi  tc&vxgx;  £<; 
xouxo  Kaxa  xdxoc,  ajitKveeaGai,  xoyxdvouai  f|fuv  £6vxe<;  xa<poi  rcaxpanai.  (pspEXE, 
xouxooc;  &V£t)p6vxs<;  avyxieiv  nsipaaGe  a£>xo6<;,  Kai  yvcoaeaGs  x6xs  etxe  6|iiv 
\ia%r\G6\izQa  tie  pi  xa>v  xdcpcov  e!xe  Kai  ob  uaxtiaonsGa.  rcp6x£pov  8e,  fjv  |xf|  f|uia<; 
koyoq  alpfl,  06  CTOiiui^ojaEv  xoi.  ducpi  uev  |xdxn  xoaauxa  slpf|a6co*  8sa7t6xa<;  8£ 
&\iobq  £yd)  Ata  xe  voui^co  x6v  Suov  Ttpoyovov  Kai  laxtnv  xfjv  EkuGecov  paaitaiav 
jioovoix;  eTvai.  aoi  8e  dvxi  \itv  8a>p6v  yf\q  xe  Kai  uSaxoc;  Scopa  ke\ixv<o  xoiauxa,  oia 
aoi  7cp£7C£i  &XGeiv,  dvxi  8s  xou,  oxi  SEajioxtiq  £<pnaa<;  Etvat  £ud<;,  kAxueiv  Xzyco. 

19  Francis  Hartog,  Le  miroir  d'Herodote  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1980),  translated  into 
Engliish  as  The  mirror  of  Herodotus:  the  Representation  of  the  Other  in  the  Writing  of 
History  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1988).  See  especially  chapters  2  and  4. 
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As  I  have  written  elsewhere,  I  am  generally  well-disposed  to  Hartog's 
argument,  but  want  to  preserve  the  dialectic  situation  of  the  Herodotean 
text,  which  makes  use  of  Scythian  data  and  distorts  them  for  strategic 
purpose,  but  does  not  invent  them  out  of  whole  cloth.  Situated  at  the 
unstable  interface  between  two  peoples,  it  reflects  —  in  partial,  tenden- 
tious, and  imperfect  fashion  —  both  Greek  interests  and  Scythian 
realia.20  Where  the  text  can  be  confirmed  by  independent  evidence,  one 
can  make  use  of  it  to  probe  the  nature  of  Scythian  thought  and  practice. 

Such  evidence  is,  in  fact,  available  for  the  present  passage,  particu- 
larly when  we  understand  that  the  burials  Idanthyrsus  calls  "the  tombs 
of  our  fathers"  (taphoi  patrdioi)  are  those  Herodotus  refers  to  elses where 
as  "tombs  of  the  kings"  (taphai  de  tdn  basileon,  4.71).  Thus,  the  king 
refers  to  his  ancestors  and  not  those  of  just  any  Scythian,  for  it  is  kings 
who  received  privileged  burial  rites  (4.71-72),  and  it  is  the  royal  line  that 
stretches  back  to  Zeus,  whom  Idanthyrsus  calls  "my  ancestor"  (ton 
emon  progonon,  4.127;  cf.  the  origin  myth  recounted  at  4.5  and  the 
designation  of  Zeus  as  Papaios  ["Daddy"]  at  4.59). 

Herodotus  places  the  tombs  of  "royal  Scyths"  (basileioi  Sky  thai)  at 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Borysthenes,  i.e.  the  Dniepr  (4.71).  Linguis- 
tic data  confirm  the  existence  of  a  group  refered  to  indigenously  as 
"royal  Scyths"  (Cf.  Chinese  Sdk-wang  and  Latin  Sakaurakoi  [Lucian, 
Macrobius  15],  which  is  derived  from  Scythian  *Saka-ura-ka,  in  which 
the  -wra-  element  corresponds  to  Khotan  Saka  rr^"king").  Archeologi- 
cal  finds  also  offer  confirmation,  for  burial  mounds  with  extremely  rich 
goods,  sacrificial  victims,  and  signs  of  elevated  status  are  densely  clus- 
tered exactly  where  the  Herodotean  testimony  locates  them:  on  the 
lower  stretches  of  the  Dniepr.21 

Given  this,  I  think  we  can  find  something  of  Scythian  ideology  proper  in 
the  speech  attributed  to  Idanthyrsus,  and  not  just  the  workings  of  a  Greek 
camera  inversa.  Here,  land  and  dead  are  powerfully  connected,  but  not  any 
land,  nor  all  the  dead.  Rather,  the  significant  pieces  of  this  system  are  all 
mediated  through  the  king,  following  these  precepts:  1)  Scythians  construct 
their  collective  identity  —  their  sense  of  themselves  as  Scyths  —  through 

20  Bruce  Lincoln,  "On  the  Scythian  Royal  Burials,"  in  Susan  Skomal  and  Edgar 
Polome\  eds.,  Proto-Indo-European:  The  Archaeology  of  a  Linguistic  Problem  (Wash- 
ington: Institute  for  the  Study  of  Man,  1987),  pp.  267-285;  reprinted  in  slightly  abbrevi- 
ated form  in  Death,  War,  and  Sacrifice,  pp.  188-97. 

21  Note,  for  instance  the  impressive  kurgans  at  Certomlyk,  Ordzonikidze,  Alexan- 
dropor  and  Ogyz.  A  convenient  summary  of  the  archeological  evidence  is  found  in 
Renate  Rolie,  Totenkult  der  Skythen,  2  vols.  (Berlin:  de  Gruyter,  1979). 
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their  relation  to  the  king.  2)  Kings  construct  their  royal  identity  —  their 
sense  of  themselves  as  kings  —  through  their  relation  to  a  set  of  ancestors 
said  to  descend  from  the  deity  Herodotus  equated  with  Zeus  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  river  Borysthenes  (Hdt.  4.5).  3)  The  burial  place  of  kings  is 
defined  by  their  mythic  ancestry.  Thus,  they  are  interred  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Borysthenes,  presumably  the  same  spot  where  the  first  king  (Tar- 
gitaus)  was  born  of  Zeus  and  "his  wife,"  the  daughter  of  this  same  river, 
whom  the  Scythians  named  Api  ("Water"  or  "Daughter  of  the  Waters").22 

Funerary  practice  and  origin  myth  thus  define  the  royal  tombs  as  the 
sole  meaningful  site  in  the  otherwise  unmarked  space  over  which  Scyth- 
ians traveled:  the  only  site  for  which  they  would  give  their  lives.  It  was 
not  just  the  geographic,  but  also  the  sentimental  center  of  the  Scythian 
ethnosy  for  whom  it  provided  spatial,  temporal,  social,  and  political  ori- 
entation, attaching  the  people  to  their  king  and,  through  him,  to  their 
origins  and  the  gods  (See  Figure  26.1). 

This  is  the  clearest  example  of  a  'proto-nationalist'  construction  of  la 
terre  et  les  morts  among  the  ancient  peoples  of  India  and  Iran.  One  finds 
some  of  the  same  elements  in  the  Achaemenian  royal  tombs  at  NaqS-I 
Rustam,  but  also  some  significant  differences.23  Time  does  not  permit 
me  to  treat  this  site  in  the  detail  it  deserves,  but  let  me  call  attention  to  a 
few  features  of  the  relief  found  there,  and  the  inscription  beside  it,  con- 
ventionally referred  to  as  DNa. 

The  inscription  begins  with  a  cosmogonic  account,  crediting  the  Wise 
Lord  (OPers.  Auramazda)  with  creation  of  earth,  sky,  mankind,  and 
Darius  the  King.  Darius  then  speaks  in  his  own  voice,  proclaiming  him- 
self as  king  of  kings,  lands,  and  peoples,  after  which  he  gives  his  royal 
genealogy.24  That  established,  he  offers  a  list  of  the  twenty-nine  "lands 

22  Herodotus  4.59:  Oeovx;  ulv  uoovo<;  touaSe  Ik&oxovrai,  *Ictt(t|v  u£v  uaXiora,  ini 
8£  Aia  T6  Kai  Tfjv,  voui£ovte<;  tf|v  rf|v  tou  Ai6<;  elvai  yvvaiKa....  ofivoua^exai  8£ 
EkuGioti  1cmT|  u£v  TaPixi,  Zeix;  6£  dpGoxaxa  Kaxa  yvcburiv  ye  xfjv  l\ir\v  KaA,e6uevo<; 
Ilajiaioi;,  Tt\  Se  'Arcia.  Api  reflects  the  standard  Indo-Iranian  terminology  for  "water," 
and  is  cognate  with  Avestan  <5p-,  Sanskrit  apdhy  Pahlavi  ab,  and  Ossetic  ab  (or  aw). 

23  On  these  tombs,  see  the  discussion  of  Briant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse,  pp.  182-83 
and  the  literature  cited  at  p.  934. 

24  DNa  §§1-2: 

A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord,  who  created  this  earth,  who  created  that  sky,  who  created 
mankind,  who  created  happiness  for  mankind,  who  made  Darius  king:  one  king  over  many, 
one  commander  over  many.  I  am  Darius  Great  King,  King  of  kings,  King  of  lands/peoples 
of  all  races,  King  in  this  great,  far-reaching  earth/empire,  son  of  ViStaspa,  an  Achaeme- 
nian, a  Persian  son  of  a  Persian,  an  Aryan  of  Aryan  stock. 

baga  vazrka  Auramazda,  haya  imam  bumlm  ada,  haya  avam  asmanam  ada,  haya  martiyam 
ada,  haya  Siyatim  ada  martiyahya,  haya  Darayavaum  xSayaGiyam  akunauS,  aivam  parunam 
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Fig.  26.1  Relations  of  the  dead  and  the  land,  as  mediated  by  king, 
royal  ancestors,  and  gods  (Herodotus  4.127). 


that  I  seized  far  from  Persia."25  The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  text  then 
connects  this  list  of  provinces  to  the  relief,  which  shows  Darius  seated 
on  his  throne,  facing  a  fire-altar,  his  hand  outstretched  toward  the  Wise 
Lord,  who  hovers  in  the  air  above  him.  "If  you  wonder  how  many  are 
the  lands  that  King  Darius  held,"  the  text  says,  "look  at  the  pictures  of 
those  who  bear  the  throne."26  And  indeed,  beneath  the  enthroned  ruler 
are  thirty  figures,  each  one  less  than  half  his  size,  who  collectively  bear 
his  weight  (Figure  26.2).  Twenty-nine  of  these  figures  represent  the 
provinces  of  his  empire;  the  thirtieth,  his  Persian  homeland. 

xSayaOiyam,  aivam  parunam  framataram.  adam  DarayavauS,  xSayaOiya  vazrka,  xsayaOiya 
xSayaGiyanam,  xSayaGiya  dahyunam  vispazananam,  xSayaGiya  ahyaya  bumiya  vazrkaya 
durai  api,  ViStaspahya  pu^a,  HaxamaniSiya,  Parsa,  Parsahya  pu$a,  Ariya  Ariyaci^a. 

25  DNa  §3:  ima  dahyava  taya  adam  agrbayam  apataram  haca  Parsa. 

26  DNa  §4:  yadipati  maniyahai;  ciyakaram  ava  dahyava,  taya  DarayavauS  xsayaGiya 
adaraya,  patikara  dldi,  tayai  gaGum  baranti. 
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Fig.  26.2  Relief  sculpture  at  Darius's  tomb,  Naq$-i  Rustam. 
Line  drawing  by  H.C.  Rawlinson. 


This  distinction  is  important,  for  Darius's  genealogy  entitled  him  to 
rule  only  in  Persia.  All  other  lands  came  to  him  by  virtue  of  a  conquest 
he  defined  as  god-guided.  The  full  paragraph  reads  as  follows. 

Proclaims  Darius  the  King:  When  the  Wise  Lord  saw  this  earth/ empire 
seething  (in  rebellion),  then  he  bestowed  it  on  me.  He  made  me  king.  I  am 
king.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  I  set  it  in  place.  What  I  proclaimed  to  them, 
they  did  according  to  my  desire.  If  you  should  wonder,  "How  many  are  the 
lands  that  King  Darius  held?"  look  at  the  pictures  of  those  who  bear  the 
throne.  Then  you  will  learn,  then  it  becomes  known:  "The  spear  of  a  Per- 
sian man  went  far."  Then  it  becomes  known:  "The  Persian  man  has 
pushed  back  the  enemy  far  from  Persia.27 


27  DNa  §4:  Gati  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  Auramazda  yaGa  avaina  imam  bumlm 
yaudantlm  pasavadim  mana  frabara;  mam  x§ayaGiyam  akunauS;  adam  xSayaGiya  ami; 
vaSna  Auramazdaha  adamSim  gaGava  niyasadayam;  tayaSam  adam  aGanham,  ava  aku- 
nava,  yaGa  mam  kama  aha;  yadipati  mamyahai;  ciyakaram  ava  dahyava,  taya  DarayavauS 
xSayaGiya  adaraya,  patikara  didi,  tayai  gaGum  baranti;  ada  xSnasahi,  adatai  azda  bavati; 
Parsahya  martiyahya  durai  rStiS  paragmata;  adatai  azda  bavati;  Parsa  martiya  durai  haca 
Parsa  parataram  patiyajata. 
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This  helps  clarify  what  Darius  was  doing  —  and  what  he  thought  he  was 
doing  —  when  he  took  his  army  in  pursuit  of  Idanthyrsus.  It  also  helps 
us  appreciate  a  difference  in  Scythian  and  Persian  outlooks.  For  if  we 
have  characterized  the  former  as  'proto-nationalist,'  the  latter  is  decid- 
edly imperial,  and  an  expansionist  imperialism  at  that.  Such  imperial- 
isms, moreover,  have  their  own  characteristic  means  of  drawing  the  land 
and  the  dead  into  relation. 

Nationalisms  —  ancient  and  modern  —  posit  an  enduring  bond  of 
affinity  that  connects  a  land,  people,  and  ruler.  Imperialisms,  in  the 
starkest  possible  contrast,  admit  such  bonds  of  affinity  only  for  the  dom- 
inant people  of  the  empire.  For  all  others,  the  ruler  is  not  organically 
connected  to  people  or  land.  Rather,  he  comes  to  exercise  power  over 
them  by  force  and  the  threat  of  force:  as  Darius  puts  it,  the  extension  of 
his  spear  into  faraway  regions.  Here,  the  relation  between  les  morts  and 
la  terre  takes  the  form  of  a  brutal  exchange,  in  which  the  aggressor 
effectively  tells  his  adversary:  So  long  as  you  keep  your  land,  we  will 
give  you  corpses;  only  when  you  cede  it  to  us  will  we  give  you  back 
your  living.  Rather  than  an  affectionate  tie  to  the  dead  of  the  past,  the 
ancestors  buried  in  the  soil,  he  stakes  his  claim  to  territory  that  was 
never  his,  but  which  he  desires,  on  a  lack  of  concern  for  the  living  of  the 
present  and  his  willingness  to  turn  them  into  the  dead  of  the  future. 


Chapter  Twenty-seven 


THE  BIFURCATED  COSMOS  OF  MAZDAEAN  RELIGION* 
(with  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt) 


I 

The  account  of  creation  that  figures  in  twenty-three  Achaemenian 
inscriptions  from  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Great  (522-486  B.C.E.)  to  that 
of  Artaxerxes  HI  (359-338)  has  been  subjected  to  exhaustive  study  con-  , 
cerning  the  subtle  differences  from  one  variant  to  another.1  For  our  pur- 
poses, however,  we  may  take  a  text  like  DNa  §1  as  representative. 

A  great  god  is  the  Wise  Lord,  who  created  this  earth,  who  created  that 
sky,  who  created  mankind,  who  created  happiness  for  mankind,  who  made 
Darius  king:  one  king  over  many,  one  commander  over  many? 

Among  the  intricacies  of  this  text  is  a  contrast  between  two  kinds  of 

creation.  One  is  marked  by  the  Old  Persian  verb  2dtf-"to  establish,  set  in 

place  for  the  first  time,"  which  is  used  for  the  originary  acts  through 

which  the  Wise  Lord  founded  the  cosmos,  and  this  applies  to  the  first 

four  items  listed:  earth  (bumi),  sky  (asman),  mankind  (martiya),  and 

"happiness  for  mankind"  (§iyati...martiyahya).  In  contrast,  a  second 

kind  of  creative  activity  is  marked  by  the  verb  tor-" to  make,  to  do."  In 

all  but  two  exceptions  this  is  applied  only  to  the  fifth  act  of  creation, 

which  took  place  at  a  much  later  moment  of  cosmic  history  and  enjoyed 

a  decidedly  different  status  than  the  others.  This  was  the  action  through 

which  the  deity  "made  king"  {xSdyaOiyam  kar-)  the  man  responsible  for  , 

the  inscription:  Darius,  Xerxes,  or  whomever.3 

Inclusion  of  this  fifth  act  of  creation  played  an  important  role  in 
Achaemenian  ideology,  legitimating  royal  power  and  constituting  each 

An  earlier  version  of  this  chapter  was  published  under  the  title  "Healing  and  Salt 
Waters-.The  Bifurcated  Cosmos  of  Mazdaean  Religion,"  History  of  Religions  43  (2004): 
269-83. 

1  Above  all,  see  Herrenschmidt,  "Les  creations  d'Ahuramazda,"  op  cit. 

2  DNa  §1 :  baga  vazrka  Auramazda,  haya  imam  burnlm  ada,  haya  avam  asmanam  ada, 

haya  martiyam  ada,  haya  Siyatim  ada  martiyahya,  haya  Darayavaum  xsayaGiyam  akunauS,  » 
aivam  parunam  xsayaGiyam,  aivam  parunam  framataram. 
"  3  The  exceptions  arc  DSs  §1  and  XP1  §1. 
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All  Creation 


Physical  components 


Living  components 


Earth  Sky 


Mankind     Happiness  for  Mankind 


Fig.  27.1  Taxonomy  expressed  through  the  sequence  of  creation 
as  narrated  in  DNa  §1  and  variants. 

king's  accession  as  the  result  of  divine  election.  The  text's  skillful  use  of 
verbs  also  helps  specify  the  ways  in  which  king  and  deity  resembled,  but 
also  differed  from  each  other.  While  the  Great  God  (baga  vazrka)  and 
the  Great  King  {xSayaOiya  vazrka)  both  appear  as  subjects  of  the  verb 
jfcar-,  which  marks  productive  action  of  whatever  sort,  no  one  save  the 
former  is  ever  the  subject  of  2da-9  a  verb  reserved  for  foundational  action 
of  divine  nature.4 

It  is  thus  the  first  four  acts  —  those  denoted  by  the  verb  2dd  that 

are  properly  cosmogonic,  and  their  sequence  in  the  text  suggests  a  taxo- 
nomic  order,  in  which  two  of  the  creations  define  the  physical  expanse 
of  the  cosmos,  while  the  other  two  do  similar  service  for  the  living  crea- 
tures who  inhabit  that  expanse  (Figure  27. 1).5 

That  Achaemenian  usage  commonly  subjected  at  least  one  of  these 
creations  to  further  subcategorization  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  Per- 
sian kings'  custom  of  demanding"earth  and  water"  (yfjv  xe  Kai  C5cop, 
in  Herodotus's  phrasing)  from  their  adversaries  as  token  of  submission. 
The  "earth"  here  (=  earth2)  designates  the  physical  soil,  which  in  com- 
bination with  the  water  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas,  constitutes  the  full 
surface  of  earthj  ("world"),6  so  that  taken  together,  these  gifts  signified 

4  On  the  semantics  of  the  latter  verb,  see  Kellens,  "Ahura  Mazda  n'est  pas  un  dieu 
createur,"  op  cit,  pp.  217-28. 

5  From  an  etic  perspective,  one  might  infer  a  distinction  between  the  Animate  and 
Inanimate  components  of  creation,  but  there  is  no  clear  Iranian  vocabulary  that  might 
express  that  categoric  opposition. 

6  Indo-Iranian  languages  distinguish  these  two,  earth!  being  denoted  by  Old  Persian 
bumiy  Sanskrit  bhumi,  Persian  bum,  and  earth2  by  Avestan  zam,  Sanskrit  ksdm,  Pahlavi 
zamig,  Persian  zamtn. 
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All  Creation 


Physical  components 


living  components 


Achaemenian 
system 


Earth:  Sky 
(=  world) 


Mankind 


Happiness 
for  Mankind 


Zoroastrian  Earth2 


Water  Sky 


Mankind 


Plants 


Animals 


system      (=  land,  soil) 

Fig.  27.2  Mazdaean  cosmogony.  The  Achaemenian  system,  attested  in 
DNa  §1  et  al.,  renders  four  entities  explicit,  treating  as  implicit  subcategories 
several  entities  that  are  spelled  out  in  the  Zoroastrian  system  attested  in 
Selections  of  Zadspram  1.25,  et  al. 

all  of  a  given  territory,  just  as  a  formula  like  "day  and  night'*  signified 
all  of  time.7  A  second  subcategorization  may  also  be  perceived  in  the 
cosmogonic  account  if  it  is  true,  as  was  suggested  in  Chapter  One,  that 
the  phrase  "happiness  for  mankind"  (siydti...martiyahya)  refers  most 
concretely  to  plants  and  animals,  i.e.  the  living  beings  that  constitute  the 
basis  of  wealth  and  serve  as  the  foods  on  which  human  life,  sustenance, 
and  bodily  pleasure  depend. 

Modifying  Figure  27.1  to  take  account  of  these  details  permits  one  to 
reconcile  the  Old  Persian  account  of  cosmogony  with  that  found  in 
Zoroastrian  texts  like  Selections  of  Zadspram  1.25,  which  states 
"Ohrmazd  created  creation  in  bodily  and  material  fashion.  First  sky,  sec- 
ond water,  third  earth,  fourth  vegetation,  fifth  livestock,  sixth  mankind."8 

7  Am61ie  Kuhrt,  "Earth  and  Water,"  op  cit.  The  formula  "day  and  night"  appears  at 
DB  §7:  "What  was  proclaimed  to  them  by  me,  by  night  or  by  day,  that  was  done." 
tayaSam  hacama  aGanhya  xSapanva  raucapativa,  ava  akunavayanta.  See  further  regarding 
this  expression  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  "vi6d(m)  patiy,  aggareion"  DATA:  Achaemenid 
History  Newsletter  (1993):  4  and  Testen,  "Old  Persian  <x-S-p-v(a>  ^-u-c-p-t^-v^^ 
'by  night  or  by  day  \"  op  cit. 

8  Selections  of  Zadspram  1.25:  Ohrmazd  dam  tanomandiha  be  6  gefiha  dad.  fradom 
asman  dudigar  ab  sidigar  zamTg  4-om  urwar  ud  5-om  gospand  6-om  mardom.  With  regard 
to  the  fourth  and  fifth  creation  ("vegetation,"  "livestock"),  we  have  translated  with  a  term 
that  finesses  the  issue  of  singular  and  plural.  The  texts  make  clear,  however,  that  only  one 
plant  and  one  head  of  cattle  were  originally  created.  The  differentiation  of  species,  like 
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Apparently,  both  the  Zoroastrian  and  the  Achaemenian  variants  partici- 
pate in  a  pan-Iranian  —  one  might  also  say  "Mazdaean"  —  tradition 
that  traced  the  physical  cosmos  to  a  discrete  set  of  primordial  entities, 
each  created  by  the  Wise  Lord,  Ahura  Mazda  (Figure  27.2). 

II 

Since  the  Mazdaean  tradition  regarded  its  deity  as  entirely  good,  it  also 
constituted  the  things  he  established  as  good  ab  origine,  reflecting  the 
nature  of  their  creator.  The  imperfections  of  the  world  as  we  know  it 
were  thus  traced  to  a  second  principle,  separate  from  the  Wise  Lord, 
lesser  than  him,  and  utterly  different  in  nature.  Zoroastrian  doctrine 
knows  this  entity  as  the  "Evil  Spirit"  (Avestan  Agra  Mainiiu,  Pahlavi 
Ahreman),  whose  primordial  "assault"  (Avestan  aibi.gafi,  Pahlavi 
ebgai)  marked  the  transition  from  a  perfect  to  an  imperfect  creation 
characterized  by  mixture  and  conflict.  Within  Achaemenian  discourse, 
"the  Lie"  (Old  Persian  drauga)  is  responsible  for  a  similar  rupture  in  the 
nature  of  being,  although  there  this  topos  is  thematized  less  fully.9 

Above  all,  it  is  the  Pahlavi  texts  that  delight  in  narrating  the  "Assault" 
and  working  out  its  implications  and  details.  Focusing  on  each  of  the  orig- 
inal creations  in  sequence,  texts  like  Selections  of  Zadspram  and  the  Bun- 
dahiSn  show  how  the  original  pristine  nature  of  the  cosmos  was  affected  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  whose  power  was  great,  but  whose  intel- 
ligence was  decidedly  lacking.  Accordingly,  he  never  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  Wise  Lord's  creations.  Rather,  he  fragmented  each  in  turn,  produc- 
ing a  bifurcated  creation  in  which  one  part  remained  entirely  good,  while 
another  —  its  literal  counter-part  —  became  corrupt  and  contaminated.10 

death  and  sexual  reproduction,  are  products  of  Ahreman's  assault.  Cf.  Greater  BundahiSn 
3.7  (TD2  MS.  p.  33,  lines  2-5),  Skend  GumanTg  Wizar  1.5,  YaSt  13.86  and  Yasna  19.8; 
among  Old  Avestan  texts,  see  Yasna  44.3-6  and  51.7. 

9  The  inscriptions  tend  to  historicize  this  theme,  above  all  in  DB  §10,  where  the 
assault  of  "the  Lie"  is  made  responsible  for  the  intrigue,  disorder,  crime,  and  rebellion 
that  commenced  when  Cambyses  left  Persia  for  his  Egyptian  campaign  (525  B.C.E.), 
thereby  ending  the  golden  age  of  the  empire  and  setting  the  stage  for  Darius  to  represent 
himself  as  God's  chosen  instrument  of  restoration. 

10  We  have  chosen  to  employ  a  discourse  of  "bifurcation"  in  place  of  the  more  famil- 
iar "dualism,"  since  the  latter  term  has  assumed  so  many  different  connotations  and  has 
been  so  continuously  debated  as  to  lose  most  of  its  acuity  and  precision.  Briefly,  we  use 
"bifurcation"  to  signal  a  cosmology  in  which  material  existence  is  theorized  as  unitary 
and  good  in  its  origin,  but  marked  by  division,  mixture,  and  conflict  at  later  stages  of  his- 
tory, following  the  influx  of  an  evil  power  independent  of  (and  antithetical  to)  the  good 
creator.  For  a  somewhat  similar  attempt,  see  Hans-Peter  Hasenfratz,  "Iran:  Antagonismus 
als  Universalprinzip,"  Saeculum  34  (1983):  235-47. 
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Thus,  to  cite  one  example,  Ohrmazd  initially  made  the  earth  flat  and 
soft,  while  Ahreman's  assault  produced  mountains  that  interfere  with 
herding  and  agriculture  and  introduce  a  model  of  hierarchic  stratifica- 
tion.11 In  similar  fashion,  Ahreman  caused  the  waters  to  be  divided  into 
sweet  and  salt,  plants  into  beneficent  and  poisonous,  animals  into  pro- 
ductive and  vermin,  humans  into  righteous/truthful  and  liars  (Figure 
27.3). 12  It  is  unclear,  however,  whether  this  bifurcated  cosmos  is  part  of 
the  general  Mazdaean  tradition  and  thus  pan-Iranian,  or  more  specifi- 
cally limited  to  Zoroastrianism. 

Ill 

Although  there  is  no  Old  Persian  text  that  systematically  narrates  these 
later  stages  in  the  Zoroastrian  cosmogony  and  the  dualistic  view  of  crea- 
tion they  advance,  several  data  are  consistent  with  that  system.  Three 
merit  our  attention  and  these  deal  with  animals,  mountains,  and  seas. 

The  first  is  a  well-known  description  of  the  Magi,  Median  priests  who 
later  served  the  Achaemenians  and  then  diffused  throughout  Asia. 
According  to  a  much-discussed  passage  in  Herodotus,  they  maintained  a 
sharp  distinction  between  good  and  noxious  animals.13 

The  Magi  differ  from  many  other  men  and  from  the  priests  of  Egypt,  for  the 
latter  sanctify  the  principle  not  to  kill  any  animate  being,  save  those  they 
sacrifice.  The  Magi,  in  contrast,  kill  all  with  their  own  hands,  except  dogs 
and  humans.  And  they  wage  this  great  struggle,  killing  in  equal  measure 
ants  and  serpents  and  other  reptiles  and  insects.14 


11  Greater  Bundahisn  6C.1  (TD2  MS.  65.12-14):  "When  the  Foul  One  rushed  in,  the 
earth  trembled  and  the  substance  of  mountains  was  created  in  the  earth."  ciyon  gannag 
andar  dwarist  zamlg  be  <wi>zanded.  an  gohr  I  kof  I  andar  zamlg  dad  estad.  Cf.  Selections 
of  Zadspram  3.26-36  and  Dadestan  i  Denlg  70.2. 

12  The  most  concise  discussion  of  these  themes  is  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.  The 
Greater  Bundahisn  treats  them  repeatedly  in  chapters  throughout  the  body  of  the  text 

13  This  text  has  been  discussed,  inter  alia,  by  Benveniste,  Persian  Religion  according 
to  the  Chief  Greek  Texts,  pp.  33-34,  Zaehner,  Dawn  and  Twilight  of  Zoroastrianism, 
p.  162,  Widengren,  Die  Religionen  Irons,  p.  113,  Mary  Boyce,  History  of  Zoroastrianism 
1:  182-83,  eadem,  Zoroastrians:  Their  Religious  Beliefs  and  Practices  (London:  Rout- 
ledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1979),  p.  76,  and  de  Jong,  Traditions  of  the  Magi,  pp.  338-42. 

14  Herodotus  1.140:  Mdyoi  8s  K£Xopi8aTai  noXXbv  tcdv  xs  aXXav  dvBpamcav  Kal 
tcov  ev  Alyimxcp  Ipeoov.  ot  uev  yap  dyveuouou  £u\|A)xov  nr|8ev  kteiveiv,  el  utj  oaa 
Guouav  ol  Se  5f|  Mdyoi  afrco%eipirj  tcavta  rcXf|V  kdv6<;  Kai  dvOpamou  ktswoucti, 
Kai  dyamo-ua  usya  to\3to  rcoieovxai,  Kxeivovrec,  6uoia><;  ^upur|Kd<;  xe  Kai  5yiq  Kai 
z&XXa  tpneza  Kai  rcexetvd. 


All  Creation 


Fig.  27.3  Consequences  of  Ahriman's  assault  (somewhat  simplified,  following  Selections  of  Zadspram  3  and  Greater  Bundahisn 
6A-6F,  7,  13,  14,  16,  et  passim).  Zoroastrian  texts  describe  how  the  Wise  Lord's  originally  good  creation  was  corrupted  by  evil, 
such  that  each  entity  split  into  two  classes,  one  still  wholly  good  and  the  other,  debased  and  destructive. 
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Although  repetition  of  the  verb  kteino  confuses  things  somewhat,  this 
passage  distinguishes  three  classes  of  animate  beings,  using  two  varia- 
bles to  do  so.  Logically,  the  first  category  consists  of  species  that  cannot 
be  killed,  either  in  sacrifice  or  outside  it  (-/-),  except  by  order  of  the 
king,  a  point  this  passage  ignores,  but  which  has  its  importance  and  to 
which  we  will  return.  In  any  event,  this  most  sacrosanct  category 
includes  humans  and  dogs,  the  latter  of  which  apparently  was  considered 
so  close  to  their  masters  as  to  be  quasi-human.15  Second  are  those  that 
could  be  killed  in  sacrifice,  but  not  in  other  contexts  (+/-).  Herodotus 
does  not  name  the  species  fit  to  be  ritual  victims,  but  presumably  these 
included  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  other  domestic  species.  That 
these  were  regarded  as  pure,  moreover,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  Magi  —  who  presided  at  all  sacrifices16  —  killed  these  animals 
with  their  own  hands  (autokheiriei)  and  feared  no  pollution  from  the 
contact.17  Third  are  the  beasts  who  were  unfit  for  sacrifice,  but  whom 
one  was  obliged  to  destroy  in  other  ways  (-/+).  These  vermin  — "ants 
and  serpents  and  other  reptiles  and  insects"  —  were  despised  on  several 
grounds,  for  these  are  the  creatures  who  crawl  and  swarm,  sting  and  bite, 
and  who  disrupt  cosmologic  distinctions  of  fundamental  importance 
(land/water,  heaven/earth,  above/below).  The  Magi  waged  a  "great 
struggle"  (agonisma  mega)  against  them,  as  did  Zoroastrian  priests,  who 
had  special  weapons  that  let  them  kill  without  touching  the  beasts  or  suf- 
fering any  pollution.18 


15  Dogs  enjoy  high  status  in  Zoroastrianism,  but  not  so  high  as  this.  See  Boyce, 
History  of  Zoroastrianism  1 :  302-3,  Lommel,  Die  Religion  Zarathustras,  p.  115. 

16  Herodotus  1.132:  "...  a  Magus,  standing  beside  [the  sacrificer],  chants  a  theogony 
of  the  sort  they  say  is  the  proper  accompaniment,  for  it  is  not  their  custom  to  perform 
sacrifices  without  a  Magus"  (8s  afrcou  Mdyo<;  dvfjp  Tcapeaxedx;  ^rcaelSei  6eoyovir|V, 
oir|V  df\  £iceivoi  Xiyovcx  slvai  rqv  £naoi5f|V'  aveu  yap  6f)  Mdyou  oti  acpt  vouo<; 
£aii  6uaia<;  TcoieeaOai).  The  fact  that  a  hymn  of  creation  was  part  of  the  ritual  may  sug- 
gest that  principles  embedded  in  the  cosmogonic  account  informed  sacrificial  practice. 

17  Regarding  the  question  of  pollution,  see  Mary  Boyce,  Zoroastrians:  Their  Reli- 
gious Beliefs  and  Practices*  p.  44. 

18  Noxious  creatures  of  this  sort  are  called  xrafstras  in  Avestan  and  the  weapon  used 
against  them  is  a  xrafstra-gan,  literally  a  "xrafstra-lril\er"  These  are  discussed  at  Videv- 
dad  14.8  and  18.2  and  injunctions  to  kill  are  found  at  Videvdad  14.5-6,  16.12,  17.3, 
18.65,  and  18.73.  Although  these  lists  vary  somewhat,  they  regularly  include  reptiles, 
insects,  and  dangerous  species  like  serpents  and  wolves.  See  further,  Lommel,  Die  Reli- 
gion Zarathustras*  pp.  97-98, 113-116,  Widengren,  Religionen  Irans*  pp.  1 13-1 14,  Boyce, 
History  of  Zoroastrianism  2:  90-91,  298-301,  Hanns-Peter  Schmidt,  "Ancient  Iranian 
Animal  Classification,"  Studien  zur  Indologie  und  Iranistik  5/6  (1980):  212-13  and  228- 
29,  and  de  Jong,  Traditions  of  the  Magi,  pp.  338-42. 
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Just  as  Herodotus 's  account  of  the  Magi  suggests  a  binary  distinction 
among  animal  species  corresponding  to  categories  established  in  Zoroas- 
trian  myths  of  creation,  so  the  role  played  by  mountains  in  the  Achaeme- 
nian  inscriptions  recalls  relevant  sections  of  those  same  myths.  Thus, 
kaufah,  the  term  for  "mountain,"  appears  three  times  in  the  Old  Persian 
corpus.  One  of  these  (DSf  §3g)  is  unexceptionable.  The  other  two  occur 
at  crucial  points  in  Darius 's  account  of  rebellions  during  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  (522-521  B.C.E.).  In  all,  he  faced  nine  uprisings,  each  of  which 
—  as  he  tells  it  —  was  inspired  by  "the  Lie"  and  represented  a  disorder 
simultaneously  political,  moral,  and  cosmic.  Not  all  of  the  nine  insurrec- 
tions were  equally  serious,  however,  and  two  stand  out  as  particularly 
dangerous.  These  were  the  two  that  took  place  not  in  the  provinces,  but 
in  Persia  itself,  led  by  rebels  who  represented  themselves  as  Bardiya, 
son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  thus  rightful  heir  to  the  Achaemenian 
throne.19  The  first  of  these  men  was  probably  Bardiya  himself,  whom 
Darius  depicted  as  "Gaumata  the  Magus."  Whether  an  imposter  or  not, 
this  man  seized  power  from  Cambyses  in  March  522  and  ruled  until 
September  of  that  same  year,  when  he  was  murdered  by  Darius  in  a 
palace  coup.20  The  second  man  who  called  himself  "Bardiya"  was  one 
Vahyazdata,  who  rebelled  against  Darius  late  in  522  and  succeeded  in 
swaying  the  Persian  army  and  palace  to  his  cause.  His  rebellion  spread 
through  multiple  provinces  (Carmania,  Drangiana,  Gedrosia,  Arachosia, 
also  parts  of  Media  and  Sattagydia)  and  lasted  until  July  521,  making  it 
one  of  the  largest,  longest,  and  most  serious  challenges  Darius  faced. 
Indeed,  five  battles  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  casualties  were 
required  for  its  suppression.21 

Of  particular  interest  to  us,  however,  is  a  topographic  detail  that  marks 
the  beginning  and  end  of  these  two  rebellions.  Thus,  according  to  Dari- 
us's  narrative,  all  insurrectionary  activity  began  at  a  very  precise  spot: 

19  In  DB  §11,  Gaumata  is  quoted  as  saying  "I  am  Bardiya,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  brother 
of  Cambyses*'  (adam  Brdiya  ami,  haya  KurauS  puca,  Kambujiyahya  brata).  Similar  word- 
ing occurs  at  DB  §§40,°  45  and  the  minor  inscriptions  DBb  and  DBh,  although  these  all 
omit  mention  of  Cambyses.  At  best,  Darius  could  trace  his  descent  to  a  cadet  line  of  the 
Achaemenian  family,  which  gave  him  a  vastly  inferior  claim  to  Bardiya  (or  anyone  who 
could  pass  himself  off  as  same). 

20  The  events  are  described  in  DB  §§10-14  and  Herodotus  3.30,  61-79. 

21  Tabulation  of  the  casualties  is  included  in  the  Babylonian,  but  not  the  Old  Persian 
variant  of  the  Bisitun  inscription.  See  DB  §§40-48  and  the  corresponding  DBBab  §§33- 
38.  A  good  historic  analysis  is  found  in  Dandamaev,  Political  History  of  the  Achaemenid 
Empire,  pp.  116-19. 
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"[Gaumata]  rose  up  from  Paisiyauvada:  a  mountain  named  Arakadri,  \ 
from  there."22  Conversely,  the  place  where  the  revolt  of  Vahyazdata 
ended  is  also  specified. 

Then  Vahyazdata,  along  with  a  few  horsemen,  fled.  He  went  to  PaiSiyau- 

vdda.  From  there,  he  collected  an  army.  After  this,  he  went  against  Arta-  \ 

vardiya  to  make  battle.  A  mountain  named  Par ga,  there  he  made  battle.  The 

Wise  Lord  bore  me  aid.  By  the  Wise  Lord's  will,  my  army  utterly  defeated 

the  army  of  Vahyazdata.  Five  days  of  the  month  Garmapada  (15  July  521) 

had  passed  when  the  battle  was  fought  by  them.  That  Vahyazdata  they 

seized,  and  the  men  who  were  his  foremost  followers,  they  seized  also.23  j 

Darius  thus  narrated  the  rebellion  of  Vahyazdata  in  a  way  that  made  it 
repeat  and  complete  events  that  began  with  Gaumata.  Thus,  after  suffer- 
ing a  series  of  defeats,  he  retreated  to  PaiSiyauvada,  where  Gaumata  first 
rose  up  against  Cambyses.  And  just  as  Gaumata  made  his  start  from  a  ' 
mountain,  so  Vahyazdata  fell  back  on  a  mountain  to  make  his  last  des- 
perate stand.  Neither  of  these  mountains  has  been  identified  with  cer- 
tainty, but  for  our  present  purposes  it  is  less  important  to  specify  their 
location  than  to  understand  their  place  in  the  mythic  imaginaire.  While  i 
far  from  conclusive,  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  inscriptions  represent 
mountains  as  a  site  of  turbulence,  disorder,  rebellion,  and  violence  asso- 
ciated with  "the  Lie."  Further,  the  vertical  code  introduced  by  a  dis- 
course of  mountains  suggests  a  view  of  rebels  as  men  who  sought  to 
raise  themselves  higher  than  others  —  or  higher  than  a  just,  i.e.  level, 
cosmos  would  permit  —  and  who  were  brought  low  by  a  king  who  rees- 
tablished such  a  just  order. 

i 

V 

A  similar  case  might  be  made  concerning  Old  Persian  drayah,  which 
denotes  a  large  body  of  salt  water  that  marks  borders  having  ethical  and 
cosmological,  as  well  as  political  aspects.  Thus,  drayah  is  almost  always 
used  with  reference  to  one  of  two  peoples  —  Scythians  and  Greeks  — 
who  were  themselves  divided  into  sub-groupings.  On  the  near  side  of  the 

22  DB  §11 :  hau  udapatata  haca  PaiSiyauvada,  ArakadriS  nama  kaufa,  haca  avadal. 

23  DB  §42:  Gati  DarayavauS  xSayaGiya:  pasava  hau  Vahyazdata  hada  kamnaibiS  asa- 
baraibiS  amuGa,  aSiyava  PaiSiyauvadam,  haca  avadaS  karam  ayasata,  hayaparam  ai§  patiS 
Rtavardiyam  hamaranam  cartanai,  Prga  nama  kaufa,  avada  hamaranam  akunava, 
Auramazdamai  upas  tarn  abara,  vasna  Auramazdaha  kara  haya  mana  avam  karam  tayam 
Vahyazdatahya  aja  vasai,  Garmapadahya  mahya  panca  raucabiS  Gakata  aha,  avaGaSam 
hamaranam  krtam,  uta  avam  Vahyazdatam  agrbaya  uta  martiya,  tayaiSai  fratama  anuSiya 
ahanta,  a^baya. 
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water  lay  those  Greeks  and  Scythians  who  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Persians  and  absorbed  within  their  empire.  On  the  far  side,  lay  those 
who  remained  beyond  the  Persian  grasp  and  who  inflicted  painful  defeats 
on  Persian  power.24 

That  the  sea  provoked  considerable  anxiety  among  Persians  is  clear 
from  Herodotus 's  account  of  their  navy  (whose  ships  were  predomi- 
nantly Phoenician,  Egyptian,  and  Ionian,  but  almost  never  Persian  or 
Mede),25  the  many  storms,  shipwrecks,  and  disasters  it  suffered,26  and 
the  fear  such  possibilities  occasioned.27  Further,  a  recurrent  symbolic 
construct  appears  throughout  the  Herodotean  text,  building  on  a  contrast 
of  land  and  sea.28 

Land    :    Sea:  : 
Persia    :  Greece:: 
Strength    :    Weakness: : 
Confidence    :    Fear: : 
Good    :  Evil 

The  system  one  finds  in  Zoroastrianism  is  quite  different,  for  there  the 
organizing  binary  contrasts  two  kinds  of  water,  whose  difference  is  nar- 
rated in  myths  of  creation.  Thus,  the  good,  fresh  water  created  by  the 

24  Scythians  are  at  issue  in  DB  §74,  DNa  §3,  and  A?P  24;  Greeks,  at  DPe  §2,  DSe  §3, 
and  XPh  §3.  In  two  cases,  drayah  is  used  in  somewhat  different  fashion,  with  reference 
to  unspecified  peoples  who  dwell  by  the  sea  in  DB  §6  {tayai  drayahyd)  and  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  an  inscription  celebrating  Darius  *s  construction  of  the  Suez  canal  (DZc  §3).  That 
seas  constituted  the  borders  and  limits  of  the  Persian  empire  is  also  made  explicit  by 
Herodotus  4.37-40. 

25  On  the  national  composition  of  the  Persian  fleet,  see  H.T.  Wallinga,  "The  Ancient 
Persian  Navy  and  its  Predecessors,"  Achaemenid  History  1  (1987):  47-77  and  Herodotus 
3.19,  4.89,  6.6,  6.14,  6.25,  6.33,  7.89-96,  8.17.  Persian  strength  on  land  compared  to  their 
weakness  at  sea  is  thematized  by  Herodotus  5.108-9,  5.115-16, 6.7,  6.28,  8.68,  8.100-101. 

26  Storms  and  shipwrecks:  Herodotus  3.138,  6.44-45,  7.188-92,  8.12-14,  8.118; 
defeats,  7.139, 7.194,  8.83-96;  other  difficulties  and  hardships,  7.34-35, 7.54,  8.89,  8.109, 
8.117 

27  Expressions  of  fear,  loneliness,  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  sea:  Herodotus  4.43,  6.9, 
6.95,  7.22,  7.49-50,  8.68,  8.118,  8.130;  confusion  and  disorder,  7.194,  8.86,  8.88 

28  Pascal  Payen,  Les  ties  nomades:  conquerir  et  risister  dans  VEnquete  d'Hirodote 
(Paris:  Editions  de  TEcole  des  hautes  Etudes  en  sciences,  1997),  pp.  204-11  has  shown 
how  important  this  construct  is  in  Greek,  and  especially  in  Herodotean  thought.  We  do 
not  have  direct  testimony  as  to  whether  Persians  theorized  in  precisely  the  same  fashion, 
but  a  strong  inference  that  this  was  the  case  has  been  studied  by  Steven  Hirsch,  "Cyrus' 
Parable  of  the  Fish:  Sea  Power  in  the  Early  Relations  of  Greece  and  Persia,"  Classical 
Journal  81  (1986):  222-29. 
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Wise  Lord  at  the  dawn  of  time  was  later  corrupted  by  poison  flowing 
from  the  corpses  of  noxious  animals,  themselves  created  by  the  Evil 
Spirit.  As  the  Greater  Bundahisn  puts  it:  "The  poison  of  the  vermin  was 
all  within  the  earth  and  it  mixed  into  the  water  and  made  most  of  this 
water  salty."29  Elsewhere,  we  are  told  the  salt  produced  a  stench  that 
made  these  waters  inhospitable,30  and  that  "thirst  came  to  water."31  This 
last  detail  reflects  the  knowledge  that  salt  makes  sea-water  undrinkable, 
inducing  a  thirst  the  water  cannot  quench.  Myth  treats  this  as  the  result 
of  Ahreman's  assault,  such  that  the  addition  of  salt  to  Ohrmazdian  water 
turns  it  into  a  demonic,  contradictory  substance  where  moisture  and  its 
antithesis  commingle.  The  Zoroastrian  construct  follows  accordingly. 


Fresh  Water 
Drink 
Moist 
Wise  Lord 
Original  Creation 

Good 


Salt  Water: : 

Thirst:: 

Dry:: 

Evil  Spirit:: 

Mingled  Reality  subsequent 
to  Demonic  Assault:: 

Evil 


VI 

Something  approximating  the  Zoroastrian  construct  may  be  perceived  in 
Herodotus's  report  of  two  inscriptions  Darius  erected  early  in  his  Scythian 
expedition.32  The  first  of  these  listed  the  nations  and  peoples  he  led  over 
the  Bosporus,  Le.  the  channel  connecting  the  Pontus  (i.e.  the  Black  Sea) 


29  Greater  Bundahisn  6B.15  (TO2  MS.  64.8-10):  an  wig  p]  xrafstaran  T  andar  zamlg 
bawed.  hamag  andar  an  <be>  ab  be  gumext.  an  ab  mahistar  sor  be  kard.  Cf.  Selections  of 
Zadspram  3.17-25. 

30  Greater  Bundahisn  10.18  (TD2  MS.  84.6-8):  "One  is  not  able  to  go  as  near  as  a 
league  to  the  salt  seas  because  of  the  stench  nearby."  en-iz  zrehiha  <3>  sor  pad  nazdlk 
gandagih  ray  ta  hasar  6  nazd  ne  sayed  Sudan. 

31  Ibid.  5.3  (TO2  MS.  49.2):  tiSn  6  x  ab. 

32  According  to  Herodotus  4.87,  the  stelae  bearing  the  first  of  these  inscriptions  were 
carried  off  by  the  Byzantines,  who  used  the  stone  to  build  certain  temples.  The  second, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  still  extant  when  Herodotus  wrote  and  a  nineteenth  century 
traveler  —  whose  testimony  was  accepted  by  How  and  Wells,  Commentary  on  Herodotus 
(Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1928)  1:  334  —  claimed  that  reliable  witnesses  knew 
of  its  survival  as  late  as  1830.  Lieutenant-General  A.  Jochmus,  "Notes  on  a  Journey  into 
the  Balkan,  or  Mount  Haemus,  in  1847,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society  24 
(1854):  43-44. 
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and  Propontis  that  divides  Europe  from  Asia.33  Although  Herodotus  does 
not  preserve  the  wording  of  this  bilingual  (Greek  and  cuneiform)  text,  one 
senses  a  certain  anxiety  and  hybris  in  Darius 's  attitude  that  foreshadows 
not  only  his  difficulties  in  Europe,  but  also  those  Xerxes  experienced  as  a 
consequence  of  his  similarly  hybristic  traversal  of  the  Hellespont.34 

Passage  further  south  facilitated  Xerxes'  march  on  Greece;  crossing 
at  the  Bosporus,  in  contrast,  let  Darius  pursue  the  Scythians  west  of  the 
Black  Sea,  which  constituted  the  border  between  Persians  and  Scyths.35 
Persians  called  this  sea  a  drayah,  as  we  have  seen,  while  Greeks  used  a 
variety  of  terms:  thalassa,  pelagos,  pontos,  all  of  which  mark  it  as  big 
and  salty.36  Strabo  and  Polybius  both  discuss  the  salinity  of  its  waters 
and  those  of  the  Bosporus,  while  also  treating  the  dangerous  winds  and 
currents  of  the  latter.37  For  his  part,  Herodotus  notes  that  the  water  of  the 
Black  Sea  produced  the  world's  most  ignorant  peoples.38 

Several  days  after  making  this  passage,  Darius  reached  the  river 
Tearus  in  Thrace  and  raised  a  second  inscription,  regarding  which  Hero- 
dotus provides  this  account. 

The  Tearus  is  said  to  be  the  best  among  neighboring  rivers  for  cures  of 
other  kinds,  but  especially  for  healing  psore  in  men  and  in  horses.  It  has 
thirty-eight  springs,  all  flowing  from  the  same  rock.  Some  of  them  are  cold 
and  some  hot....  Arriving  at  this  river ;  Darius  camped  there  and  being 
delighted  with  the  rivert  he  erected  a  stele,  on  which  he  engraved  these 
letters:  uThe  headwaters  of  the  river  Tearus  produce  the  best  and  the  fair- 
est  water  of  all  rivers.  Leading  his  army  against  the  Scythians,  to  these 
there  arrived  the  best  and  the  fairest  man  of  all  men:  Darius,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  King  of  the  Persians  and  all  the  mainland" 39 

33  Herodotus  4.87.  A  detailed  description  of  these  waters  is  given  at  4.85. 

34  On  the  difficult  passage  at  the  Hellespont  and  Xerxes'  consequent  impious  conduct, 
see  Herodotus  7.34-35  and  7.54-56.  These  events  provoke  divine  nemesis  and  are  cited  as 
a  cause  of  the  Persian  defeat  at  8.109.  Aeschylus,  however,  sets  Xerxes*  hybristic  cross- 
ing at  the  Bosporus,  Persians  723-28  and  745-51. 

35  Herodotus  4.38  and  4.99. 

36  The  Greeks  regularly  called  the  Black  Sea  simply  Pontos  ("The  Sea"),  although 
they  sometimes  extended  (and  euphemized)  its  name:  Pontos  Euxeinos  ("The  Sea  Auspi- 
cious to  Strangers").  Herodotus  refers  to  it  as  thalassa  ("sea,  ocean")  at  4.38,  4.89,  and 
4.99;  as  pelagos  ("high  sea,  open  sea"),  at  4.85. 

37  Strabo  1.3.4-6,  Polybius  4.39-44. 

38  Herodotus  4.46:  "The  Black  Sea,  to  which  Darius  led  his  army,  of  all  places  pro- 
duces the  nations  most  lacking  in  knowledge,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scythians."  eO  8e 
Ilovxoc,  6  Eu£eivo<;,  £71'  Sv  eaxpaxevexo  6  Aapeioc;,  x^pecov  naaeiov  rcapexexat 

xou  IkuOikoo  £9vea  &na9eaxaxa. 

39  Herodotus  4.90-91:  eO  5e  Teapoq  Xeyexai  (mo  xa>v  rceptoiiccov  eivai  rcoxapcov 
apiaxo<;  xa  xs  aXka  xa  ec,  cuceaiv  (pepovxa  icai  Sr\  Kai  dv5pdon  Kai  fontotm  ycbpnv 
&K£aaa0ai.  elai  5s  auxou  al  Tirjvai  5u<dv  5souaat  xeaae p&icovxa,  £k  ntxp\\q  xr\q 
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Why  did  Darius  judge  the  water  of  this  rather  obscure  river40  the  "best 
and  fairest"  (ariston  te  kai  kallistori)  of  all?  Apparently  due  to  its  healing 
properties  and  above  all,  its  ability  to  cure  psore.41  Understanding  the 
nature  of  this  ailment,  which  took  a  variety  of  forms,  is  thus  of  considerable 
interest  In  the  vegetal  kingdom,  it  manifested  itself  as  Cladosporiwn  her- 
barum,  a  scab  appearing  on  fig  trees  overgrown  with  moss.42  Among  ani- 
mals, it  showed  up  as  scabby  hooves  or  a  mangy  pelt  and  was  treated  with 
old  wine  or  cucumber  root 43  Among  humans,  its  most  common  symptoms 
were  scabs  and  a  fierce  itch,44  but  these  reflect  and  derive  from  an  underly- 
ing state  of  profound  dryness,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  psore  was  usu- 
ally connected  to  organs  whose  normal,  healthy  state  of  pronounced  mois- 
ture was  disrupted  by  the  illness:  the  eyes,  the  womb,  and  the  bladder  45 

Regrettably,  no  medical  text  describes  the  treatment  recommended 
for  psore  in  its  common  form.  The  closest  we  have  is  what  Galen  said 
regarding  "psore  of  the  eyes"  (psorophthalmia).  This,  however,  is 
highly  instructive. 

afar\<;  £eoi>aat,  Kai  al  uev  auxscav  elai  yoxpai  at  8fe  Gepuai....  'Enl  xoCxov  &v  xdv 
rcoxaux>v  d7ciKO|i€VO<;  6  Aapetog  d>q  £axpaxo7te5euaaxo,  f|a0ei<;  xq>  Ttoxauxo  axrjXnv 
gaxrjaE  Kai  £v9a0xa,  ypdunaxa  lyypayac,  Aiyovxa  xd8e.  "Tedpou  Ttoxajioo  KS9aXai 
55cop  apiaxov  xe  Kai  KdkAaaxov  rcapsxovxai  rcdvxcov  rcoxauiov*  Kai  in*  auxd$ 
&7UKSXO  £Xa6vcov  lui  lKu0a<;  axpaxov  dvfjp  apiaxdq  xe  Kai  KdXA-iaxoq  rcdvxcov 
dv0p6ncDV,  Aapeioq  6  Taxdarceog,  riepascov  xs  Kai  nd(jr\<;  xfj<;  f|7teipoi)  PaaiXsuc;." 

40  Ancient  sources  make  very  little  mention  of  the  Teams.  It  appears  only  in  the  pre- 
sent passage,  an  epigram  attributed  to  Simonides  (Anthologia  Palatina  7.514),  and  Pliny's 
Natural  History  A  AS.  Older,  more  positivistic  scholarship  was  eager  to  identify  this  river 
and  its  multiple  sources  with  an  extensive  series  of  springs  around  Pinarhisar  in  European 
Turkey  (Kirklareli  province,  near  the  Bulgarian  border).  See  Jochmus,  pp.  43-44  and 
Eckhard  Unger,  "Die  Dariusstele  am  Tearos,"  Archdologische  Anzeiger  (1915):  3-16 
(with  a  Nachschrift  by  F.H.  Weissbach,  pp.  16-17).  Later  scholarship  has  focused  more 
on  discourse  than  on  realia,  observing  that  the  Herodotean  text  differs  from  standard  Old 
Persian  formulae,  particularly  as  regards  the  royal  title  employed  ("King  of  the  Persians 
and  all  the  mainland,"  Ilspaecov  xs  Kai  k6lgt\<;  xr\q  f[7cetpoo  PaaiXeug).  Thus,  Hinz, 
Darius  und  die  Perser,  op  cit.,  pp.  201  and  205,  Riidiger  Schmitt,  "Achaimenidenin- 
schriften  in  griechischer  literarischer  Uberlieferung,"  Acta  Iranica  28  (1998):  34-36. 

41  psore  (psora  in  Attic)  is  derived  from  the  verb  *pseof  "to  scratch,  rub  oneself;"  the 
term  denotes  a  terrible  itch,  also  the  scabs  and  dry  skin  that  produce  it  (cf.  English  pso- 
riasis). As  a  gloss,  the  Suda  provides  Kvea^ovfj,  from  the  verb  Kvas©  "to  scratch."  For 
a  fuller  etymological  discussion,  see  Chantraine,  Dictionnaire  etymologique  de  la  langue 
grecque  4:  1290  or  Frisk,  Griechisches  etymologisches  Worterbuch  2:  1134-36. 

42  Theophrastus,  Peri  Phyton  Historias  4.14.3. 

43  Discussions  of  psore  in  the  context  of  veterinary  medicine  include  Xenophon,  Cyropae- 
dia  1.4.1 1,  Herodas  7.1 17,  and  Plutarch,  Moralia  671a.  Treatment  with  old  wine  is  attested  by 
Polybius  3.88.1  and  wild  cucumber  root  by  Theophrastus  Peri  Phyton  Historias  9.9.4. 

44  Thus  Plato,  Gorgias  494c,  Philebus  46a;  Septuagint  Leviticus  21:  20  and  22:  22 

45  Thus  Hippocrates  De  Natura  Mulierum  79  (womb),  Aphorism  4.77  and  Peri  Physios 
Anthrdpou  14  (bladder).  Galen  12.717,  12.798-99,  14.766  (eyes), 
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For  those  whose  eyes,  irritated  by  sun  and  dust  have  developed  psore  of 
the  eye  and  dryness  of  the  eye,  they  should  be  washed  with  much  water, 
cold  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  A  vapor  bath  from  a  sponge  with  hot 
water  or  lentil  decoction  is  applied.  One  also  places  at  the  corners  of  their 
eyes  the  juice  of  bramble,  squill,  myrtle,  and  roses,  together  with  water. 
And  above  all,  they  often  sleep  with  (a  dressing  of)  dry  roses  crushed  into 
wine,  or  their  blossom,  or  wine  uncontaminated  by  sea-water,  and  old 
olive  oil.46 

Three  details  in  this  passage  are  extremely  significant  and  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.  First,  psorophthalmia  is  grouped  with  xerophthalmia, 
"dryness  of  the  eyes."  Second,  both  disorders  have  the  same  cause: 
overexposure  to  sun  and  dust  or,  to  put  it  in  terms  of  the  elementary 
qualities  theorized  by  Hippocratic  medicine,  an  excess  of  the  hot  and 
the  dry.  Third,  therapy  aims  to  supply  necessary  moisture  through  eye- 
wash, vapor  baths,  botanical  fluids  and  decoctions,  old  olive  oil,  or 
wine  uncontaminated  by  sea-water  (pinon  athalassori).  The  reason  for 
this  last  specification  is  most  revealing  of  all  and  is  reminiscent  of  the 
analysis  of  salt,  the  sea,  moisture,  and  thirst  we  found  in  Zoroastrian 
myth.  In  Galen's  treatment  of  psorophthalmia  and  Darius's  inscriptions 
at  the  Bosporus  and  Teams,  we  can  thus  identify  the  following  sym- 
bolic construct.47 


Health 
Moisture 
Fresh  water 
Rivers 
Teams 
Good 


Psore:: 
Dryness:: 
Salt  water: : 

Seas  (and  channels  with  salt  water): 

Bosporus:: 

Evil 


46  Galen,  Peri  Syntheseos  Pharmakon,  ed.  Kiihn  12:  798:  Ilpdg  5s  xaq  rcspi  xoix; 
6q>0aX,nov><;  5id  xov  f\kiov  Kai  Koviopxov,  <&<;  Zninav  \|/©po<p0aA,nia<;  Kai  £r|po<p- 
t|aX^id<;,  uSoop  icXexov  rcpooxXu^onsvov,  Gspou<;  uxv  yuxpov,  xzx^&voq  5s  Gspjxov, 
&PHo£si  Kai  iiDpia  cntoYYot)  £k  Gspnoo  &5axo<;  r\  <paicoO  &q>s\|rrjiiaxo<;,  auxoix;  5s 
rcpoaotYS  xoiq  k<xv9oi<;,  j3dxoo,  axivoo,  ^opcnvrjc;,  f>65cov  xd^ov  Kax*  iSiav  SKaaxov 
ai)v  05axi.  f\  f>6Sa  £r|pd  xpiPo^isva  auv  oivtp  t|  x6  avGoc;  auxcov,  f[  olvov  dGdkaaaov 
Kai  rcaXaidv  EXaiov,  Kai  jadXiaxa  6xav  KoiuuaGai  GsXoxn. 

47  That  the  Teams  actually  was  fed  by  thirty-eight  springs,  hot  and  cold  in  equal  meas- 
ure, seems  extremely  unlikely.  Rather,  this  piece  of  Herodotus's  description  is  governed 
by  the  same  theoretical  orientation  that  led  Galen  to  prescribe  cold  water  for  psorophthal- 
mia in  summer  and  hot  water  in  winter.  Moisture  corrects  dryness  as  its  opposite,  and  the 
elementary  opposition  hot/cold  is  irrelevant,  unless  other  variables  —  the  time  of  year,  for 
instance  —  make  this  a  contributing  factor. 
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As  we  said  earlier,  these  data  are  not  conclusive.  They  are,  however, 
suggestive.  Anyone  who  carefully  considers  the  primary  data  of  Achae- 
menian  religion  and  Zoroastrianism  will  observe  both  similarities  and 
differences,  and  the  materials  we  have  discussed  show  the  two  were 
even  more  similar  than  many  scholars  have  recognized.  Two  possible 
explanations  can  be  offered  for  this  state  of  affairs,  and  we  differ  some- 
what in  how  we  view  things.  One  of  us  takes  the  Achaemenians  to  have 
been  Zoroastrians,  but  after  their  own  particular  fashion  and  according 
to  their  own  method  (Herrenschmidt).  The  other  does  not  rule  out  this 
possibility,  but  regards  Achaemenian  religion  and  Zoroastrianism  as  two 
variant  forms  of  a  broader  tradition,  which  may  be  named  Mazdaean,  or 
simply  Iranian  (Lincoln).  Whatever  the  historic  relation  between  the  two 
systems  may  have  been,  we  hope  to  have  established  that  according  to 
both,  Ahura  Mazda,  the  "Wise  Lord,"  originally  created  a  finite,  but 
eminently  coherent  set  of  entities,  each  of  which  reflected  its  creator's 
absolute  goodness.  Heaven,  earth,  and  mankind  were  explicitly  named  in 
both  variants,  while  three  other  creations  —  plants,  animals,  and  water 
—  were  specified  in  the  Zoroastrian  version  and  implied  in  the  Achae- 
menian. Second,  we  have  noted  that  the  Zoroastrian  cosmogony  describes 
how  the  Evil  Spirit  attacked  the  Wise  Lord's  good  creation,  producing  a 
bifurcation  within  each  of  its  constituent  parts.  Several  pieces  of  evi- 
dence have  led  us  to  think  that  the  Achaemenians  regarded  animals, 
earth,  and  waters  as  bifurcated  such  that  two  forms  of  each  were  recog- 
nized as  differing  in  their  physical  properties,  originary  agents,  and  their 
ethical  status. 

A  similar  view  of  humanity  was  part  of  Achaemenian  religion,  as  a 
close  reading  of  Darius's  funerary  inscription  (DNb)  has  recently 
revealed.  There,  one  finds  a  theory  of  the  person  in  which  certain  quali- 
ties like  anger  and  panic  are  regarded  as  demonic  forces  that  can  —  and 
must  —  be  brought  under  control  by  other  qualities  of  divine  origin 
(wisdom,  understanding,  self-control,  e.g.)  and  those  persons  who  have 
these  in  abundance,  the  king,  above  all.48  Also  relevant  is  the  sharp 
distinction  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  draw  between  rebels  and  loyal 
subjects.  Although  all  people  were  initially  part  of  the  same  good 
"mankind"  {martiya),  the  activity  of  the  Lie  (drauga)  changed  this  pri- 
mordial unity,  as  some  became  "evil"  (or,  more  precisely,  "vulnerable 

48  Herrenschmidt,  "Le  moi  mazdeen  et  les  ames,"  op  cit. 
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to  deception,  "ante),  after  which  they  turned  disorderly  and  rebellious.49 
Like  monarchs  everywhere,  Achaemenian  kings  made  it  their  business  to 
execute  rebel  leaders,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  constituted  as  a  legal, 
rather  than  a  sacrificial  action  since,  as  we  have  seen,  humans  could  not 
serve  as  sacrificial  victims.50  Even  so,  these  executions  served  a  reli- 
gious purpose  much  like  that  which  the  Magi  advanced  by  "killing... 
ants  and  serpents  and  other  reptiles  and  insects."51  In  both  instances,  the 
respective  actors  cleared  away  the  corrupt  part  of  the  human  and  animal 
creation,  thereby  reversing  the  evil  introduced  by  the  Lie  and  restoring 
perfection,  as  per  the  Wise  Lord's  original  intentions.52  Reading  against 
the  grain,  as  always,  yields  another  story,  whereby  kings  who  defined 
their  enemies  as  instruments  of  "the  Lie"  thus  empowered  themselves  to 
treat  the  latter  like  vermin  and  call  it  a  sacred  business. 


49  Rebels  and  their  activity  are  marked  by  a  number  of  lexemes,  most  notably  the 
adjective  hamigiya  ("rebellious,  conspiratorial"),  the  verbs  ud-pat-  ("to  rise  up")  and 
yaud-  ("to  boil,  seethe,  be  stirred  up,  become  disorderly").  Typically,  insurrections  are 
described  as  having  been  provoked  by  an  act  of  false  speech  (duruj-),  in  which  the  rebel 
misrepresented  himself  as  having  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  throne.  This  prompted  other 
actions,  as  the  people/army  defected  to  him  (abi  avam  a&yava)  and  he  seized  the 
kingship/kingdom  (xSagam  hau  agrbdyata).  On  the  formulaic  descriptions  of  rebellion, 
see  Chapter  Twenty-three. 

50  Herodotus  1.140.  If  this  is  so,  the  bodily  mutilation  of  Fravarti  and  Tritataxma 
(described  at  DB  §§32  and  33)  should  be  understood  as  torture,  humiliation,  a  theatre  of 
cruelty,  perhaps  also  a  judiciary  ordeal,  rather  than  a  form  of  quasi-sacrificial  dismember- 
ment. 

51  Herodotus  1.140. 

52  Darius  reports  his  execution  of  rebels  at  DB  §§13,  17,  20,  32,  33,  43,  47,  and  50. 
Note  the  complementarity  of  priests  and  kings,  whose  defining  activities  and  spheres  of 
competence  were  kept  strictly  separate.  Where  priests  were  responsible  for  maintenance 
of  the  cosmic  order  through  performance  of  sacrifices  in  which  animals,  plants,  and 
waters  might  be  offered,  kings  preserved  the  legal,  social,  and  political  order,  executing 
human  malefactors  —  those  subject  to  the  Lie  —  toward  this  end. 
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I 

A  recurrent  goal  of  Mazdaean  cosmology  is  to  establish  homologies 
between  different  aspects  and  levels  of  existence,  for  each  item  encom- 
passed within  the  general  schema  is  implicitly  understood  to  reinforce 
and  revalidate  the  system  as  a  whole.  As  an  example,  one  might  com- 
pare the  way  Pahlavi  cosmological  texts  (above  all,  the  Greater  Bunda- 
hisn  and  the  Selections  of  Zadspram)  organize  time  and  space  into  three 
sequential  components,  the  first  and  third  of  which  stretch  infinitely  in 
opposite  directions,  while  the  middle  part  is  finite  (Table  28.1).1 


1  ' 

Time 

Space 

1.  Initial 
infinitude 

Primordial  eternity,  which  lasts 
until  the  Wise  Lord  creates  the 
material  world  and  the  Evil  Spirit 
assaults  it 

"Endless  Light,**  where  the 
Wise  Lord  resides,  stretching 
boundlessly  upward  from  the 
Void,  which  marks  its  lower 
limit. 

2.  Finite 
middle 

The  historic  era  of  mixture  and 
conflict,  which  lasts  from 
creation  of  the  material  world 
until  the  Evil  Spirit's  conclusive 
defeat:  a  period  of  9,000  or 
12,000  years. 

The  primordial  Void,  bounded  by 
Endless  Light  on  the  top  and 
Endless  Darkness  on  the  bottom. 
The  material  world  emerges  in 
this  space  and  becomes  the 
battleground  between  the 
Wise  Lord  and  the  Evil  Spirit 

3.  Final 
infinitude 

Eschatological  eternity,  the 
enduring  state  of  perfection  that 
begins  with  the  Evil  Spirit's 
defeat  and  the  cosmic 
Renovation. 

"Endless  Darkness,"  where  the 
Evil  Spirit  resides,  stretching 
boundlessly  downward  from  the 
Void,  which  marks  its  upper 
limit. 

Table  28.1  Homologies  of  time  and  space  in  Mazdaean  cosmology. 


*  An  earlier  version  of  this  chapter  is  scheduled  to  be  published  under  the  title  "Myth, 
History,  Cosmology  and  Hydrology  in  Achaemenian  Iran,"  in  Wouter  Henkelman,  ed., 
Festschrift  for  Matthew  Stolper. 

1  As  regards  categories  of  time,  see  Greater  Bundahisn  1.42  (TD2  MS.  10.1-8),  Den- 
kard  3.329,  5.24.6-9,  Dadestan  I  Denlg  36.4-13;  for  those  of  space,  Greater  Bundahisn 
1.1-8  (TD2  MS.  2.1 1-3.12),  Selections  of  Zadspram  1.1,  Dadestan  T  Denlg  36.6,  et  al. 
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Pressing  the  homology  further,  the  same  pattern  served  to  connect 
macro-  and  microcosm,  as  the  individual  life-cycle  was  theorized  along  the 
same  tripartite  pattern.  Thus,  an  infinite  period  of  perfect  peace  precedes 
birth,  during  which  time  the  person  has  spiritual  {menog),  but  not  yet  mate-' 
rial  (getig)  existence.  An  equally  infinite  spiritual  existence  follows  death, 
and  between  these  two  markers  he  the  travails  and  conflicts  of  embodied 
existence,  when  the  person  assumes  material  (as  well  as  spiritual)  being.2 

Returning  to  the  macrocosmic  plane,  the  tripartite  pattern  was  also 
applied  to  the  category  of  number.  Thus,  the  first  and  last  instances  — 
whether  of  time  (primordial  and  eschatological  infinities)  or  space  (end- 
less light  above,  endless  darkness  below)  —  were  all  characterized  by 
unity,  while  the  tense  middle  ground  (the  material  world  during  the 
finite  period  of  historic  time)  was  theorized  as  multiple  in  nature.  Fur- 
ther, unity  was  associated  with  perfection,  stability,  peace,  and  calm, 
while  multiplicity  and  difference  (themselves  the  product  of  violent 
fragmentation)  were  understood  as  the  precondition  of  all  confusion, 
competition,  disorder,  and  conflict.  Such  conflict  was  expected  to  end 
with  the  definitive  triumph  of  good,  however,  at  which  point  time,  space, 
and  cosmos  will  return  to  the  situation  of  perfection  and  peace  in  unity. 
The  set  of  homologies  may  thus  be  expanded,  as  in  Table  28.2. 


r  ■■ 

Time 

Space 

Individual 
life 

Number 

Quality 

1.  Initial 
infinitude 

Primordial 
eternity 

Endless 
light  above 

Spiritual 
existence 
before  birth 

Primordial 
unity 

Peace, 
perfection 

2.  Finite 
middle 

History 

Primordial 
void,  later 
the  material 
world 

Material 
existence 
between 
birth  and 
death 

Fragmenta- 
tion, 

multiplicity 

Conflict, 
mixture, 
turbulence 

3.  Final 
infinitude 

Eschato- 
logical 
eternity 

Endless 

darkness 

below 

Post 
mortem 
spiritual 
existence 

Eschato- 
logical 
unity 

Peace, 
perfection 

Table  28.2  Mazdaean  homologies  of  space,  time,  number, 
quality,  microcosm  and  macrocosm. 


2  On  the  relations  of  menog  and  getig  as  regards  both  creation  and  the  human 
life-span,  see  Snaked,  "The  notions  menog  and  getig  in  the  Pahlavi  texts,"op  cit,  esp.  pp. 
65-71,  and  such  texts  as  Greater  Bundahisn  1.53  (TD2  MS.  13.7-13),  3.23-24  (TO2  MS. 
39.6-11),  Dadestan  I  Denlg  1.3,  2.13,  36.25-27,  Denkard  3.123,  3.416. 
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This  same  pattern,  in  which  a  troubled  but  finite  middle  disrupts  and  con- 
,trasts  with  an  ideal,  open-ended  beginning  and  end  provided  the  organ- 
izing structure  for  the  series  of  mythic  narratives  through  which  later 
Zoroastrian  cosmology  theorized  each  of  the  Wise  Lord's  original  crea- 
tions. Thus,  for  example,  plants,  animals,  and  humans  (the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  creations)  are  said  to  experience  sickness,  suffering,  death,  and 
reproduction  only  during  historic  time.  In  contrast,  before  the  Evil  Spirit's 
primordial  Assault  (Pahlavi  ebgat)  and  after  the  Restoration  (frasgird), 
their  existence  is  characterized  by  immortality  and  bliss.3  Similarly,  the 
earth  (the  third  creation)  is  flat  and  smooth  during  primordial  and  escha- 
tological  eternity,  but  rough  and  disfigured  by  mountains  during  the  finite 
interval  of  historic  time.  The  inequities  of  height  that  come  into  existence 
with  these  mountains  were  thus  theorized  as  a  demonic  distortion  of  natu- 
ral equality,  and  became  the  model  for  social  inequities  of  rank  and  sta- 
tus.4 For  its  part,  the  sky  (the  first  creation),  is  motionless  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  Only  in  the  middle  period  do  celestial  bodies  (stars,  planets,  sun 
and  moon)  rotate.  The  passage  of  (finite,  historic)  time  having  thus  been 
set  in  motion  by  the  violence  of  the  Evil  Spirit's  attack,  it  is  expected  to 
cease  when  the  threat  of  such  violence  has  ended5  (Table  28.3). 


Sky 
(1st  Creation) 

Earth 
(3rd  Creation) 

Plants,  Animals,  Humans  j 
(4th,  5th,  6th  Creations)  1 

1.  Initial 
perfection 

Motionless 

Flat 

Immortal,  impervious  to 
sickness  and  harm 

2.  Imperfect 
middle 

Celestial  bodies 
in  motion, 
mixture  of  light 
and  darkness 

Mountains  disrupt 
the  earth's  surface, 
introducing 
inequalities  of 
height/status. 

Mortal,  vulnerable, 
suffering 

3.  Final 
perfection 

Motionless 

Flat 

Immortal,  impervious  to 
sickness  and  harm 

Table  28.3  The  tripartite  schema  as  structuring  device  for 
mythic  narratives  of  the  Wise  Lord's  original  creations. 


3  Dadestan  T  DenTg  31.10-11,  36.4,  36.29,  Denkard  3.209,  3.317,  Pahlavi  Rivayat 
accompanying  the  Dadestan  I  DenTg  48.99-101,  62.14 

4  Greater  Bundahisn  6c.l  (TD2  MS.  65.12-15),  34.32-33  (TD2  MS.  228.1-5),  Selec- 
tions of  Zadspram  3.27,  34.52,  Dadestan  I  DenTg  36.1  and  109.  On  this  motif,  see  Bruce 
Lincoln,  "The  Earth  Becomes  Flat:  A  Study  of  Apocalyptic  Imagery,"  Comparative 
Studies  in  Society  and  History  25  (1983):  136-53. 

5  Ya§t  13.57-58,  Greater  Bundahisn  2.17  (TD2  MS.  29.12-15). 
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III 

This  leaves  water,  second  of  the  Wise  Lord's  creations,  which  is  discussed 
in  numerous  passages.  Most  detailed  and  systematic,  perhaps,  is  the  1 1th 
chapter  of  the  Greater  Bundahisn,  which  takes  up  the  topic  of  rivers. 

Regarding  the  nature  of  rivers:  It  says  in  the  Religion:  "The  Wise  Lord 
made  these  two  rivers  flow  from  the  north,  from  the  Alburz.  One  went  to 
the  west:  the  Arang;  and  one  to  the  east:  the  Weh"  Later,  eighteen  rivers 
flowed  from  these,  all  from  the  same  original  source.  At  the  same  (place  in 
the)  Alburz  they  descend  into  the  earth.  In  Xwanirah  [the  central  world- 
region],  they  emerge  and  become  visible,  as  other  waters  flow  forth  from 
them  in  great  numbers.  As  it  says  (in  the  Avesta):  "Thus,  quickly  one  after 
the  other  they  flow,  like  a  man  who  recites  the  ASem-vohu  prayer  from  the 
very  beginning  "  All  the  waters  mix  back  into  these  two  rivers,  which  are 
the  Arang  River  and  the  Weh  River.  At  the  edge  of  the  earth,  both  of  them 
turn  and  pass  into  the  seas,  and  all  the  world-regions  drink  from  that 
source.  Then  both  arrive  together  at  the  Fraxkard  Sea  and  they  arrive  back 
at  the  original  source  from  which  they  flowed.  As  it  says  (in  the  Avesta):  " 
Just  as  light  comes  into  the  Alburz  and  goes  from  the  Alburz,  (so  too  do  the 
rivers)."  This  too  is  said  (in  the  Avesta):  "The  spirit  of  the  river  Arang 
desired  of  the  Wise  Lord:  'First,  give  all  the  means  for  producing  happi- 
ness that  will  be  the  goodness  of  the  River  Weh.  Then,  give  it  immortality. 
And  the  spirit  of  the  River  Weh  desired  the  same  from  the  Wise  Lord  for  the 
River  Arang.  Because  of  their  love  and  friendship,  they  were  made  to  flow 
one  into  the  other  in  combined  strength.  Just  as  they  were  non-flowing 
before  the  primordial  Assault,  so  they  will  again  become  non-flowing  after 
they  smite  the  Lie."6 

Although  the  description  is  slightly  baroque,  the  underlying  schema  is 
relatively  simple  and  utterly  consistent  with  the  pattern  we  have 
described.  At  the  northernmost  extremity  of  the  world-encircling  Alburz 

6  Greater  Bundahisn  1 1.0-7  (TD2  MS.  84.10-85.16):  abar  ciyonih  I  rodlha  gowed  pad 
den  ku:  en  2  rod  az  abaxtar  nemag  az  Alburz  Ohrmazd  fraz  tazened.  ek  o  xwarwaran  ku 
Arang  ud  ek  6  xwarasan  Sud  ke  Weh  xwanend.  az  pas  T  awesan  18  rod  az  ham-bun  xan 
fraz  tazid  hend.  pad  ham  Alburz  andar  zamlg  trod  Sud  hend.  pad  Xwanirah  o  paydagih 
hend  ciyon  abang  ab  az  awesan  pad  was  marag  fraz  tazTt  estend.  ciyon  gowed  ku:  edon 
zud  ek  az  pas  oy-T  dud  be  tazid  hend.  ciyon  mard-e  ke  Asem-vohu-e  az  padisar  be  gowed 
awesan  ab  hamag  abaz  6  en  2  rod  gumezend  T  ast  Arang  rod  ud  Weh  rod.  awes' an  harw  2 
pad  kanarag  I  zamlg  gardend  ud  pad  zrehlha  widerend  ud  hamag  keswar  xwarend  az  an 
zahabih  ud  pas  harw  2  pad  zreh  I  Fraxkard  o  ham  rasend  ud  abaz  6  bun  xan  rasend  +az-a§ 
be  tazid  hend.  ciyon  gowed  ku  owon  ciyon  rosnlh  pad  Alburz  ud  andar  ayed  ud  pad 
Alburz  be  Sawed,  en-iz  gowed  ku:  menog  Arang  az  Ohrmazd  xwast  ku  fradom  harwisp- 
en  SnayenTtanh  ke  Weh-rod  neklh  u-S  be  dah  ud  pas  pad  amarglh  be  dad.  menog-iz  T 
Weh-rod  az  Ohrmazd  Arang-rod  ray  edon  xwast.  dosaram  ayaiih  ek  andar  o  dud  ray  pad 
ham  zorih  fraz  tazenld  hend.  ciyon  pe§  az  madan  I  ebgat  atozisn  bud  hend  ka  druz  be 
zanend  atoziSn  abaz  bud.  Cf.  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.22-23,  Denkard  3.409. 
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mountain  chain,7  where  the  narrative  begins,  all  rivers  —  indeed,  all 
waters  —  are  said  to  be  initially  united.  As  soon  as  the  water  begins  to 
flow  southward,  however,  it  divides  in  two  streams,  one  of  which  heads 
east  (the  Weh),8  while  the  other  (the  Arang,  derived  from  Avestan  Rarjha 
["Sap,  Essence"])  flows  west9  Most  scholarly  treatment  of  the  traditions 
concerning  the  Arang  and  Weh  have  sought  to  identify  them  with  major 
rivers  in  Asia,  and  many  of  the  attempts  at  identification  are  wonderfully 
ingenious.10  For  our  purposes,  however,  it  seems  preferable  to  follow  Her- 
man Lommel,  who  saw  these  as  exercises  in  mythic  cosmology  that  may, 
occasionally,  have  been  projected  onto  one  body  of  water  or  another.11 

If  primordial  undifferentiated  water  divides  to  form  the  Arang  and 
Weh,  these  two  rivers  themselves  divide  to  form  eighteen  principal 
(madagwar)  rivers.  In  turn,  those  tributaries  submerge  before  leaving  the 
Alburz  and  resurface  once  they  have  reached  the  central  world-region 
(Xwanirah),  where  they  divide  once  more  to  form  countless  smaller  trib- 

7  The  mythic  structure  of  the  Alburz  is  described  at  Ya§t  19.1,  Greater  Bundahisn 
5b.l-3  (TO2  MS.  55.3-12)  and  9.1-3  (TD2  MS.  76.7-13),  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.27-30, 
Menog  T  Xrad  56.7  and  57.13.  See  further,  Mary  Boyce,  "Alborz  in  Myth  and  Legend," 
Encyclopaedia  Iranica  (London:  Routledge  &  KeganPaul,  1983- )  1:  811-13. 

8  The  Weh  (which  means  "Good"  in  Pahlavi)  is  also  known  as  the  DaitI  ("Lawful"), 
and  the  Weh-daiti.  All  of  these  forms  are  derived  from  Avestan  Vanuhi  Daitya  ("Good- 
Lawful").  In  the  Avesta,  this  river  is  among  the  first  landmarks  created  by  the  Wise  Lord 
(Videvdad  1.2),  the  place  where  he  meets  with  other  deities  (Videvdad  2.20),  and  the 
place  where  sacrifice  is  performed  by  the  Wise  Lord  (YaSt  5.17,  15.2),  Zarathustra  (Vid- 
evdad 19.2,  YaSt  5.104),  ViStaspa  (YaSt  9.29),  and  others  (YaSt  5.112,  17.61).  The  Pahl- 
avi texts  include  much  fuller,  cosmologically  informed  descriptions,  including  such  texts 
as  Greater  Bundahisn  la.12-13,  6b.l7,  lla.2,  lla.7-8,  17.5,  Selections  of  Zadspram  2.8- 
9,  3.22-23,  21.1,  21.10,  23.1-7,  Denkard  3.409.  See  further  Jurgen  Hampel,  "Daitya,"  in 
Carsten  Colpe,  ed.,  Altiranische  und  Zoroastrische  Mythologie  (Stuttgart:  Klett-Cotta 
Verlag,  1974-82),  pp.  323-24. 

9  In  the  Avesta,  the  Rarjha  is  among  the  last  of  the  topographical  features  created  by 
Ahura  Mazda  (Videvdad  1.20;  cf.  YaSt  15.27),  and  the  later  tradition  regularly  grouped  it 
with  the  Vanuhi  Daitya,  which  the  same  chapter  of  the  Videvdad  places  at  the  head  of  the 
list  (Videvdad  1.2).  Other  Avestan  texts  place  the  Rarjha  at  the  edge  of  the  earth  (YaSt 
10.104),  and  treat  it,  like  the  Vanuhi  Daitya,  as  a  privileged  place  for  the  performance  of 
sacrifice  (YaSt  5.63,  5.81,  10.104,  15.27).  Its  name  is  cognate  with  Vedic  Rasa,  also 
described  as  a  world-encircling  river  (Rg  Veda  5.41.15,  9.41.6).  See  further,  Helmut 
Humbach,  "Die  Awestische  Landerliste,"  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  Siid-  und 
Ostasiens  4  (1960):  41-44  and  Chr.  Brunner,  "Arang,"  Encyclopaedia  Iranica  2:  262-63. 

10  Cf.,  inter  alia,  Josef  Markwart,  Wehrot  und  Arang.  Untersuchungen  zur  mythischen 
und  geschichtlichen  Landeskunde  von  Ostiran,  ed.  Hans  Heinrich  Schaeder  (Leiden:  EJ. 
Brill,  1938),  Arthur  Christensen,  Le  premier  chapitre  du  Vendidad  et  Vhistoire  primitive 
des  tribus  iraniennes  (Copenhagen:  Einar  Munksgaard,  1943),  pp.  55-59  and  71-76,  and 
Gherardo  Gnoli,  Ricerche  storiche  sul  STstdn  antico  (Rome:  Istituto  per  il  Medio  e 
Estremo  Oriente,  1967),  pp.  13-14,  38,  76-77,  86-88,  and  1 1 1. 

11  Herman  Lommel,  "Rasa,"  Zeitschrift  fur  Indologie  und  Iranistik  4  (1926):  194- 
206;  cf.  Humbach,  "Die  Awestische  Landerliste,"  p.  44. 
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utaries.  Then,  as  the  water  flows  further  south,  these  streams  recombine 
to  form  the  eighteen  principal  rivers,  which  themselves  reconverge, 
thereby  restoring  the  Arang  and  Weh. 

Finally,  the  Arang  and  Weh  flow  together  as  they  enter  the  great  Fraxk- 
ard  Sea,  situated  on  the  southernmost  edge  of  the  Alburz.12  Their  conflu- 
ence is  said  to  result  from  their  mutual  love  and  friendship  (doteram 
aydrfh  ek  andar  d  dud),  which  is  to  say,  the  rivers'  longing  for  each  other. 
Characterized  by  goodness  {neklh\  immortality  (amarglh),  and  the  ability 
to  produce  happiness  (sndyenMrih),  their  waters  are  near-ideal,  duality 
being  their  sole  imperfection.  That  state  is  obviated,  moreover,  in  the 
quasi-erotic  conjunction  through  which  they  regain  the  unity,  wholeness, 
and  contentment  they  enjoyed  at  the  start  of  their  journey  in  the  far  north.13 


Space  : 

Time 

Motion 

Number 

Quality 

L  Initial 
perfection 

Northern  side  of  the 
Alburz  chain.  Unified 
waters  start  to  divide. 

Before  the 
Evil  Spirit's 
Assault. 

Still  water. 

Original 
Unity. 

Primordial 
peace,  calm, 
stability. 

2.  Interme- 
diate 

divisiveness, 
imperfection 

Central  world-region. 
Division  of  rivers 
reaches  its  maximum, 
after  which,  they  start 
to  reconverge. 

Historic  time 
of  conflict. 

Running 
water. 

Multiplicity. 

Historic 
turbulence. 

3.  Final 
perfection 

Southern  side  of  the 
Alburz  chain,  where 
the  Arang  and  Weh  are 
brought  together  by 
mutual  love,  then  flow 
into  the  Fraxkard  Sea. 

After  the 
defeat  of  the 
Evil  Spirit. 

Still  water. 

Final  Unity. 

Eschatological 
peace,  calm, 
stability. 

Table  28.4  Homologies  of  space,  time,  number,  and  quality 
in  Zoroastrian  mythic  hydrology,  as  treated  in  Greater  Bundahisn  11. 


Having  worked  out  this  schema  on  the  spatial  plane,  the  text  proceeds 
to  rephrase  it  in  terms  of  time,  stating  that  before  the  Evil  Spirit's 
Assault,  the  Arang  and  Weh  constituted  a  single,  unified  body  of  water 
that  possessed  such  perfect  peace,  it  did  not  move.14  Running  waters, 

12  Thus  Greater  Bundahisn  10.1  (TD2  MS.  81.10-11),  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.19. 

13  Regarding  these  qualities  attributed  to  the  two  rivers,  see  Jean  de  Menasce,  "ExSgese 
spirituelle  d'un  mythe  geographique  mazdeenne,"  Journal  Asiatique  (1971):  21-24  and 
Gherardo  Gnoli,  "Arang  e  Wehrod,  ray  e  xwarrah,"  in  Ph.  Gignoux  and  A.  Tafazoli,  eds., 
Memorial  Jean  de  Menasce  (Louvain:  Imprimene  orientaliste,  1974),  pp.  77-81. 

14  Greater  Bundahisn  11.7  (TD2  MS.  85.14-16),  llc.l  (TD2  MS.  90.13-91.2).  Cf.  YaSt 
13.53-54  and  the  discussion  of  Mole\  Culte,  mythe  et  cosmologie  dans  VIran  ancien,  op 
cit.,  pp.  390-93. 
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like  rotating  celestial  bodies,  thus  make  their  appearance  only  as  the 
result  of  demonic  violence,  and  their  motion  persists  in  the  finite  historic 
period  of  mixture,  confusion,  and  conflict.  After  the  Renovation,  how- 
ever, peace  and  perfection  will  be  restored,  at  which  time  the  reunited 
waters  will  no  longer  move,  thereby  obviating  the  possibility  of  any  sub- 
sequent division.  Once  more,  the  narrative  works  to  homologize  multi- 
ple categories,  as  shown  in  Table  28.4. 

IV 

Although  the  Bundahisn  text  we  considered  is  the  most  thorough 
account,  other  passages  in  Pahlavi  literature  supply  many  of  the  same 
details  regarding  the  Arang  and  Weh,  without  assembling  the  full  narra- 
tive schema.15  Within  the  Avesta,  however,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  There,  the  Rarjha  and  Varjuhi  Daitya  are  never  treated  together, 
nor  do  they  form  part  of  any  fluvial  system  that  manifests  the  pattern  of 
One-to-Many-to-One.  Accordingly,  we  might  imagine  the  general  tem- 
plate was  applied  to  questions  of  hydrology  only  rather  late,  conceivably 
as  the  result  of  Sassanian  cosmological  speculation. 

Such  is  certainly  possible,  but  it  is  risky  to  draw  conclusions  e  silentio 
from  the  Avesta,  which  survives  only  in  fragmentary  form:  heavy  on 
liturgy,  and  lacking  all  the  sections  that  treated  mythic  cosmology  (above 
all,  the  Damdad  Nask,  which  provided  much  of  the  basis  for  the 
BundahiSn).16  In  addition,  there  are  certain  data  from  the  Achaemenian 
period  that  might  have  relevance  for  the  question.  What  I  have  in  mind, 
of  course,  is  the  story  Herodotus  tells  of  how  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  begin- 
ning with  the  incident  of  the  river  Gyndes  (today  known  as  the  Diyala). 

When  Cyrus  was  marching  on  Babylon,  he  came  to  the  river  Gyndes, 
whose  springs  are  in  the  Matienian  mountains  and  which  flows  through 
Dardanian  territory,  discharging  into  another  river,  the  Tigris,  which  runs 
by  the  city  Opis  to  issue  into  the  Red  Sea,  Cyrus  tried  to  cross  the  river 
Gyndes  where  it  was  navigable,  and  there  one  of  his  holy  white  horses 
hybristically  entered  and  tried  to  cross  the  river,  but  having  been  dragged 
under  water,  it  was  borne  away.  Cyrus  was  very  angry  at  the  river* s  inso- 
lence and  he  threatened  to  make  it  so  weak  that  thereafter  women  would 
cross  it  easily,  without  wetting  their  knees.  After  making  this  threat,  he 
abandoned  the  expedition  against  Babylon  and  divided  his  army  in  two. 

15  Cf.  Greater  BundahiSn  6b.l7-20  and  llc.1-2,  Selections  of  Zadspram  3.22-23, 
Denkard  3.409. 

16  See,  in  particular,  Denkard  8.5.1-5  (Madan  ed.  681.11-19),  which  summarizes  the 
contents  of  the  Damdad  Nask. 
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Having  made  this  division,  he  laid  out  a  network  of  180  canals  running 
every  way  on  either  bank  of  the  Gyndes.  And  having  set  the  army  in  order, 
he  commanded  them  to  dig.  Since  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  workers, 
the  task  went  quickly,  but  even  so,  they  spent  all  summer  working  on  it. 
Thus  Cyrus  punished  the  river  Gyndes,  dividing  it  into  360  canals  and 
when  spring  came  around  again,  he  marched  against  Babylon.11 

One  ought  not  make  too  much  of  the  numerical  coincidence;  Cyrus 
divided  the  Gyndes  into  two  sets  of  180  canals,  for  a  total  of  360  (a  total 
some  commentators  associate  with  the  number  of  days  in  a  year  or 
degrees  in  a  circle),18  while  the  Arang  and  Weh  each  split  into  18  prin- 
cipal rivers,  for  a  total  of  36  (a  total  that  multiplied  many  times  over,  but 
not  necessarily  by  a  factor  of  ten).  More  important  —  and  less  superfi- 
cial —  are  the  thematic  correspondences.  Here,  once  again,  unity  is 
treated  as  the  proper  state  of  being,  while  division  is  the  product  of  vio- 
lent action  and  a  sign  of  a  world  in  moral  and  physical  disarray.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  story,  both  the  river  and  Cyrus's  army  are  unified  and 
strong.  As  the  result  of  arrogance,  insolence,  a  violent  death,  and  the 
desire  for  vengeance,  the  river  is  divided  into  hundreds  of  tiny  streams: 
not  only  weakened,  but  shamed,  punished,  diminished,  fragmented,  ren- 
dered unrecognizable  and  also  effeminate  (for  it  is  stressed  how  women 
now  cross  the  mighty  Gyndes,  without  getting  their  knees  wet).  Cyrus 
and  his  army  fare  only  a  bit  better,  for  having  fallen  victim  to  his  own 
wrath,  the  first  thing  Cyrus  does  is  to  divide  his  host  in  two  so  they  can 
dig  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Divided  and  distracted,  they  abandon  their 
march  on  Babylon  and  lose  a  year's  time,  during  which  they  cease  to 
function  as  an  army. 

17  Herodotus  1.189-90:  'Etteixe  8s  6  Kvpoq  Ttopeuonevoc;  Ini  xf|V  Ba(5uXwva 
EyiVExo  ini  T\)vbr\  Ttoxancp,  too  al  |xsv  7tn.yal  £v  MaxinvoTai  6peat,  j5>eat  8e  8id 
Aap5av8G>v,  ekSiSoi  8e  £<;  Ixspov  rcoxandv  Tiypr|v,  6  8e  rcapa  7Q.n\v  tc6A.iv  f>sa>v  lq 
xrjv  'EpuGpfjv  0dXaaaav  ekSiSoi,  xoCxov  Stj  xov  n>v8r)v  rcoxajxov  <b$  StapatvEiv 
£7i£tpdxo  6  Kupoq  Eovxa  vr)i>autepr|xov,  £v0a\3xd  ot  xcov  xiq  lpa>v  Xnn&v  xa>v  Xeukgdv 
bub  Cppio*;  £apd<;  lq  xov  noxa\ibv  SiapaivEiv  Srcsipaxo,  6  Se  jiiv  csx)\iyr\Ga<;  bno- 
ppuxiov  olxcbKee  <psp©v.  K&pxa  xe  8f|  ExakErcaiVE  T19  noxap®  6  Kupo<;  xooxo 
fcppiaavxi,  Kai  ol  im\miXr\oe  ooxco  8fj  |xiv  &a0£VEa  rcoif|aeiv  ©axe  xou  Xoinou  Kal 
yuvaiKdt;  niv  e&tcexeoln;  xo  yovu  06  pp£xooo~a<;  SiaPfjaEcniai.  HExd  8s  xf|V  &ns\Xr\v 
\iexziq  xfjv  etcI  BaPuAxova  axpaxeuaiv  Siaipee  xfjv  axpaxifjv  Si^a,  SieXcov  Se  Kaxe- 
xeive  axoivoxevsac;  bnoH^aq  Subpuxai;  6y8cbKOvxa  Kai  EKaxdv  Trap'  £Kdxspov  xo 
XsiAxx;  xou  TuvSeco  X£XpajiHEva<;  rcdvxa  xporcov,  Siaxd^at;  Se  xov  axpaxdv  dpuaaEiv 
ekeXede.  ola  Se  b\iiXov  noXXov  Epya^Evoi)  fjvsxo  uev  xo  Spyov,  S^ax;  n&vxoi  tf|v 
0£pEir|v  rcdaav  afrcou  xatixfl  SiExpiyav  &pya£6|a£vot.  e£lq  Se  x6v  rtivSnv  rcoxa^ov 
Exiaaxo  Kupo<;  £<;  xpit|Koma<;  Kai  E^fjKovxa  Sicopoxdt;  \iiv  StaXaPobv,  Kai  x6 
SEuxspov  Sap  bniXa\i%B,  oux<o  8f|  fjXauvs  ini  xtjv  BapoXcova. 

18  e.g.  How  and  Wells,  Commentary  on  Herodotus  1:  147,  Detlev  Fehling,  Die 
Quellenangaben  bei  Herodot  (Berlin:  de  Groyter,  1971),  p.  164. 
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All  is  not  lost,  however.  After  dealing  with  the  Gyndes,  the  Persian 
army  reassembles  and  makes  for  Babylon  once  more.  There,  the  Baby- 
lonian army  sallies  forth,  meets  defeat  at  Persian  hands,  and  withdraws 
behind  the  formidable  city  walls,  expecting  to  hold  out  against  siege. 
Here,  the  year  gained,  thanks  to  the  Gyndes,  has  proved  extremely  ben- 
eficial, for  the  Babylonians  have  laid  in  such  massive  provisions  they 
believe  their  position  invincible.19  There  is,  however,  a  chink  in  their 
armor,  for  Babylon  itself  is  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  which  is  normally 
impassable,  except  at  closely  guarded  points.  The  experience  of  the 
Gyndes,  however,  has  given  Cyrus  ideas. 

Leading  the  river  by  a  canal  to  the  lake,  which  was  previously  just  a 
swamp,  he  made  the  old  stream  fordable  by  reducing  the  level  of  the 
river.  And  when  this  happened,  the  Persians  whom  he  had  stationed  there 
entered  Babylon  by  the  stream  of  the  river  Euphrates,  which  had  fallen 
approximately  to  mid-thigh  level  on  a  man.  Had  the  Babylonians  been 
forewarned,  or  had  they  learned  what  Cyrus  was  doing,  they  would  have 
permitted  the  Persians  to  enter  the  city  and  destroyed  them  utterly.  For 
by  shutting  all  the  gates  that  gave  onto  the  river  and  climbing  up  on  the 
walls  beside  the  river  banks,  they  could  have  seized  the  Persians  as  if  in 
a  fish-weir.  But  now  the  Persians  fell  on  them  unexpectedly.  And  because 
of  the  city's  size  —  so  it  is  said  by  those  who  live  there  —  the  people  who 
dwell  around  the  city's  outskirts  were  conquered,  while  those  who  dwell 
in  the  center  did  not  know  they  were  conquered,  for  it  happened  to  be 
their  festival,  at  which  time  there  was  dancing  and  good-feeling,  until 
they  learned  just  what  had  transpired.  And  in  this  way,  Babylon  was  cap- 
tured for  the  first  time.20 


19  Herodotus  1.190. 

20  Herodotus  1.1^1-92:  xdv  yap  7toxa|i6v  5ia>puxi  eaayaycbv  iq  xtjv  Xi\ivr\v 
eouaav  iXoq,  to  dpxaTov  ftesGpov  SiaPaxov  elvai  ercouiae,  {jTcovocrcrjaavTOf;  xou 
Tioxauou.  ysvouivoi)  5s  xouxou  xotouxoi),  ol  Tlspaai  ol  nep  exsx&xaxo  eV  auxcp 
xouxcp  Kaxa  x6  £se9pov  xoo  EucppTjxs©  rcoxauoo  6rcovevoaxT|K6xo<;  dv5pi  6<;  iq 
jaeaov  urjpdv  \iaXiax6i  k\\,  Kaxa  xouxo  safjuxav  iq  xfjv  BapoXcova.  el  \iiv  vuv 
rcpoercuGovxo  f\  £\iaQov  ol  BaPutaovtoi  x6  sk  xou  Kupou  rcoieuusvov,  ot  5'  av  rcepi- 
i56vxe<;  xoix;  Ilepaac;  iozXBeiv  Iq  xtjv  noXiv  8isq>9sipav  av  K&Kiaxa*  KaxaK- 
Xr\iaavxeq  yap  av  7tdaa<;  xd<;  iq  xdv  noxaybv  nvXidaq  exouaa<;  ical  auxoi  inl  xaq 
alnaaid<;  dvapdvxsc;  xaq  napa  xd  xetA,ea  xou  rcoxanou  iXr\Xa\iivaqy  g^aPov  av 
Gipiaq  cbq  ev  Kupxfl.  vuv  5s  s£  drcpoaSoKTjxou  aqn  Tcapeaxtiaav  ol  Ilspaai.  utc6  8s 
\i&yaQeoq  xf\q  noXioq,  <b<;  Xiyexax  (mo  xcov  xauxfl  oIkhusvcov,  xcov  ice  pi  xd  saxaxa 
xf\q  noXioq  saAxoK6xcov  xoix;  xd  usaov  olKEovxag  xcov  BaPuXcovtcov  ou  navOdvsiv 
eaXcoic6xa<;,  aXXa  xuxeiv  yap  acpi  souaav  6pxfjv,  %ops(>Eiv  xe  xouxov  xov  xpovov 
Kai  sv  sCmaGsiflcrt  etvai,  iq  6  5f|  Kai  xd  Kdpxa  srcuGovxo.  Kai  BaPuXcbv  \ikv  ouxco 
x6xe  tcpcoxov  dpaipT|xo. 
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Others  have  taken  this  complex  tale  as  a  distorted  account  of  Mesopo- 
tamian  irrigation  practices,21  or  the  residue  of  Indo-European  myths  of 
power  hidden  in  —  and  protected  by  —  mysterious  bodies  of  water.22 
Conceivably,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  both  views,  although  nei- 
ther one  accounts  terribly  well  for  the  full  scenario.  Much  closer,  I  think, 
is  the  parallel  to  the  mythic  hydrology  of  Greater  BundahiSn  11.  For 
when  we  consider  the  full  narrative,  three  phases  can  be  differentiated: 
1)  A  period  when  Cyrus's  army  is  united  and  clear  in  its  purpose,  but 
when  no  open  conflict  had  yet  occurred;  2)  A  period  of  division,  distrac- 
tion, fighting,  and  tension,  which  corresponds  to  the  period  in  which  the 
water  of  two  mighty  rivers  (first  the  Gyndes,  then  the  Euphrates)  is 
divided  and  diverted;23  3)  A  period  of  triumph,  when  Babylon  is  taken 
without  bloodshed,  in  the  midst  of  celebration,  and  the  two  rival  peoples 
are  peacefully  united  under  Cyrus's  rule.24 

Although  it  would  help  round  out  the  story,  we  are  not  told  whether 
the  Euphrates  (or  the  Gyndes,  for  that  matter)  was  restored  to  its  original 
form  after  Babylon  came  under  Persian  rule.  Were  Zoroastrian  priests 
producing  the  narrative,  one  may  assume  they  would  have  provided  a 
final  unity  of  water  to  match  that  of  humans  and  to  mirror  the  original 
ideal  state.  One  can  also  assume  they  would  have  better  integrated  the 
category  of  space,  which  figures  rather  little  in  the  structure  of  the  story. 
The  narrative  that  comes  down  to  us,  however,  is  that  of  Herodotus  and 
as  always,  his  sources  are  frustratingly  occluded.  Yet  given  how  closely 
the  schema  of  Table  28.5  corresponds  to  the  others  considered  above,  it 
is  tempting  to  imagine  Persian  variants  that  drew  on  the  same  cosmo- 
logical  concerns,  conventions,  and  obsessions  as  does  the  Bundahisn's 
account  of  the  Arang  and  Weh. 


21  Thus  George  Rawlinson,  Col.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  Sir  J.G.  Wilkinson,  The 
History  of  Herodotus  (New  York:  Appleton,  1859-70),  commentary  on  1.189.  Cf.  George 
Cameron,  "Cyrus  the  'Father'  and  Babylon,"  Iranica  Antiqua  1  (1974):  45-48. 

22  Dominique  Briquel,  "Sur  un  passage  d'Herodote:  prise  de  Babylone  et  prise  de 
V6ies,"  Bulletin  de  V Association  Guillaume  Bude  3  (1981):  293-306,  drawing  on  Georges 
Dumezil's  reconstruction  of  an  Indo-European  prototype  from  Roman,  Irish,  Vedic,  and 
Avestan  examples,  Mythes  et  ipopee:  5.  Histoires  romaines  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1973), 
pp.  19-89. 

23  Note  that  the  variant  of  the  story  given  by  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia  7.5.7-32  has  him 
divide  his  army  into  twelve  groups,  each  group  associated  with  one  month  of  the  year 
(thus  7.5.13). 

24  That  the  city  was  taken  without  bloodshed  and  amid  celebration  is  also  attested  by 
the  Cyrus  Cylinder,  the  Chronicle  of  Nabonidus,  and  Daniel  5,  albeit  with  significant 
variation  among  these  accounts. 
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Time 

Number 

Quality 

1.  Original 
state 

Pre-conflict. 
Unified  Persian 
army  on  the  march. 

Initial  Unity:  Army 
and  rivers 
undivided. 

Confidence, 
wholeness. 

2.  Intermediate 
state 

Confusion  and 
conflict.  Cyrus 
decides  to  punish 
Gyndes.  Army 
divides,  digs  canals 
for  a  year,  then 
resumes  march. 
Battle  with 
Babylonians,  then 
prospect  of  an 
unsuccessful  siege. 

Multiplicity:  Army 
divided,  Gyndes 
split  into  360 
canais,  tiupnraies 
divided  and 
diverted. 

Unexpected 
turbulence  and 
conflict;  Hybris, 
loss,  anger, 
vindictiveness, 
temporary  loss  of 
focus. 

3.  Final  state 

Conclusion  of 

vUIll lid.  jL/lVClolUll 

of  Euphrates 
permits  Persians  to 
enter  Babylon 
unopposed.  City 
taken  without 
bloodshed,  amid 
(ironic)  rejoicing. 

Triumphant  unity: 

JTClMolla  UlJilg 

Babylon  under  their 
rule. 

Celebration, 
icjuK/iiig,  even  oy 
the  vanquished. 

Table  28.5  Homologies  of  time,  number,  and  quality  in  Herodotus's  narrative 
of  how  Cyrus  took  Babylon  (1.189-92). 


Chapter  Twenty-nine 


REFLECTIONS  AFTER  THE  FACT 


"Hardly  any  subject  has  led  to  as  many  arguments  among  scholars  as  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  Achaemenian  rulers  (and  their  Iranian  subjects)."1 
So  Josef  Wiesehofer  began  his  chapter  on  "Religious  Conditions  in  the 
Achaemenid  Empre"  and  the  point  would  be  equally  valid  today.2  The 
current  volume  will  hardly  change  that  unfortunate  situation,  since  it 
dodges  the  chief  point  of  contention  —  the  question  of  whether  Cyrus, 
Darius,  &  Co.  were  "Zoroastrians"  or  not  —  a  problem  I  take  to  be 
intractable,  but  also  relatively  unimportant  in  any  grand  scheme  of 
things.3  Weary  of  the  inconclusive  and  futile  debate,  some  scholars  have 
tried  to  force  a  conclusion  in  recent  years,4  while  others  have  entertained 
agnosticism,  hoping  this  might  let  them  proceed  to  other,  more  produc- 
tive questions.5 

It  appears  that  Wiesehofer  may  have  harbored  such  hopes,  since  he 
followed  his  remarks  on  the  long  controversy  by  identifying  lines  of 
inquiry  that  hold  both  interest  and  promise:  "In  comparison,  much  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  significance  attached  to  religion  and  wor- 
ship by  the  kings,  i.e.  to  the  political  function  of  religion."6  Even  so,  he 

1  Josef  Wiesehofer,  Ancient  Persia  from  550  BC  to  650  ADy  trans.  Azizeh  Azodi 
(London:  LB.  Tauris,  2001;  German  original,  1993),  p.  94. 

2  Ibid.  The  chapter  runs  a  scant  eight  pages,  from  94-101. 

3  There  is,  however,  one  group  that  cares  deeply  about  the  question  and  with  whom 
one  can  well  sympathize:  the  Zoroastrian  community,  for  whom  collective  dignity  and 
pride  are  very  much  at  stake. 

4  The  most  important  case  is  Prods  Oktor  Skjaerv0,  "Avestan  Quotations  in  Old  Per- 
sian?" and  "The  Achaemenids  and  the  Avesta."  Although  the  commonalities  he  identi- 
fies in  the  two  corpora  hold  enormous  interest,  the  relation  is  more  likely  to  be  common 
inheritance  from  a  shared  pan-Iranian  tradition,  rather  than  direct  citation  of  Avestan  texts 
by  Achaemenian  rulers. 

5  This  was  the  ground  rule  for  the  1987  meetings  held  in  Liege,  whose  proceedings 
were  edited  by  Jean  Kellens,  La  religion  iranienne  a  VSpoque  achiminide.  Actes  du  Col- 
loque  de  Liige,  11  dicembre  1987  (Gent:  Iranica  Antiqua,  1991).  Kellens  himself 
explained  the  organizers'  logic  and  intention  in  his  "Questions  pr6alables,"  pp.  81-86, 
while  stiU  managing  to  comment  on  the  forbidden  question. 

6  Wiesehofer,  Ancient  Persia,  p.  94.  Among  the  studies  that  have  pursued  this  ques- 
tion, one  might  note  Gherardo  Gnoli,  "Politique  religieuse  et  conception  de  la  royaute" 
sous  les  Achemenides,"  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt,  "Aspects  universalistes  de  la  religion  et 
de  l'ideologie  de  Darius  ICT,"  eadem,  "Manipulations  religieuses  de  Darius  Margaret 
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fell  victim  to  the  same  old  trap,  spending  most  of  his  pages  rehearsing 
the  evidence  and  summarizing  prior  opinions  on  the  Zoroastrian  issue, 
only  to  end  by  voicing  frustration  where  conclusions  ought  normally 
appear.7  In  the  process,  his  broader  —  and  infinitely  more  interesting 
—  question  concerning  "the  political  function  of  religion"  was  elbowed 
to  the  sidelines,  receiving  much  less  attention  than  it  rightly  deserves. 
Instead  of  working  through  the  relevant  evidence,  Wiesehofer  took  a 
few  short  paragraphs  to  summarize  the  views  of  others:  "The  promotion 
of  Zoroastrianism  by  the  kings  is  usually  put  down  to  political  and  prac- 
tical, rather  than  to  religious  motives."8 

Ultimately,  Wiesehofer  distanced  himself  from  that  view,  since  a) 
political  opportunism  and  religious  sincerity  are  not  mutually  incompati- 
ble, and  b)  the  motives  of  another  in  such  a  case  are  ultimately  unknowa- 
ble.9 There  is,  however,  a  stronger  objection  to  be  raised,  for  construing 
the  political/practical  and  the  religious  as  discrete,  autonomous,  and  con- 
trasting categories  is  profoundly  misleading  in  any  ancient  context  Con- 
ceivably, such  a  state  of  affairs  may  begin  to  take  shape  in  Europe  follow- 
ing the  Reformation  and  Enlightenment,  although  even  there  the  border 
between  religion  and  politics  remains  much  less  clear  and  much  more 
permeable  than  theorists  of  modernism  have  liked  to  imagine.  In  antiq- 
uity, the  notion  of  a  strict  categorical  divide  of  this  sort  is  patently  absurd. 

The  absence  of  Old  Persian  lexemes  one  might  be  tempted  to  translate 
as  "politics"  or  "religion"  —  not  to  speak  of  "art,"  "culture,"  "science," 
et  al.  —  suggests  that  the  operative  categories  through  which  the  Achae- 
menians  structured  their  world  were  not  those  we  take  for  granted.  To  take 
a  convenient  example,  the  formulaic  assertion  "By  the  Wise  Lord's  will  I 
am  king"10  is  neither  religious,  nor  political,  but  simultaneously  both  and 
neither.  More  precisely,  the  utterance  acquires  its  full  force  only  in  a  world 

Cool  Root,  King  and  Kingship  in  Achaemenid  Art,  Klaus  Koch,  "Weltordnung  und 
Reichsidee  im  alten  Iran,"  in  Peter  Frei  and  Klaus  Koch,  Reichsidee  und  Reichsorganisa- 
tion  im  Perserreich,  pp.  45-119,  Gregor  Ahn,  Religiose  Herrscherlegitimation  im  Achae- 
menidischen  Iran,  and  Pierre  B riant,  Histoire  de  V empire  perse. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  100:  "We  have  perhaps  managed  to  show  on  what  difficult  terrain  we  stand 
when  asking  the  question  about  the  religious  confession  of  the  Achaemenid  kings.** 

8  Ibid.,  p.  97. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  100:  "What  can  be  confirmed  is  that  in  choosing  Ahura  Mazda,  Darius  was 
on  the  one  hand  dealing  with  something  familiar,  and  on  the  other  hand,  hoping  to  gain 
legitimacy  and  support  (and  justification)  for  his  claim  to  power  by  declaring  his  faith  in 
this  god  Whether  he  associated  himself  with  this  god  (or  the  Zoroastrian  creed  in  what- 
ever form)  'merely*  for  political  and  opportunistic  reasons,  or  whether  he  also  felt  spiritu- 
ally close  to  him  is  a  question  that  can  hardly  be  answered." 

10  DB  §5  et  al.:  vaSna  Auramazdaha  adam  xsayaGiya  ami. 
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where  the  spheres  later  known  as  "religion"  and  "politics"  have  not  yet 
been  constellated  or  divided.  To  be  sure,  that  world  had  a  discourse  and  set 
of  practices  that  a)  connected  humans  to  other  levels  of  being  (gods, 
demons,  spirits,  souls);  b)  contrasted  the  woes  of  the  present  to  the  perfec- 
tion realized  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  creation;  and  c)  provided  authori- 
tative models  for  ideal  behavior,  with  promise  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  this  life  and  beyond.  Far  from  constituting  a  bounded,  quasi-autonomous 
sub-system  of  culture,  however,  these  functioned  more  like  "culture"  itself 
(alternatively:  "ideology,"  "cosmology,"  "tradition,"  "wisdom,"  or  "com- 
mon sense"),  informing  and  permeating  all  aspects  of  life,  including  what 
would  only  later  be  constituted  as  the  separate  domains  of  "ethics,"  "aes- 
thetics," "law,"  "diplomacy,"  "economics,"  "medicine,"  and  others. 

The  problem  with  Wiesehofer's  call  to  explore  religion's  political 
function  is  not  just  that  it  went  largely  unrealized,  but  that  it  went  not 
nearly  far  enough.  The  broader  challenge  is  to  understand  how  Achaeme- 
nian  views  on  the  nature  of  the  cosmos  (i.e.  their  operative  assumptions 
about  time,  space,  causality,  and  creation;  divine,  demonic,  and  human 
agency;  matter,  spirit,  good  and  evil)  shaped  Achaemenian  experience  of 
every  sort,  giving  the  imperial  project  its  form,  coherence,  and  direction. 

Standard  approaches  are  singularly  inadequate  to  this  task,  for  they 
implicitly  take  "religion"  to  be  a  discrete  and  delimited  topic,  which 
thus  inevitably  receives  its  own  chapter  —  or  section  of  a  chapter  —  in 
books  on  Achaemenian  history11  and  those  on  Iranian  religions,12  while 

11  Wiesehdfer,  "'Ahura  Mazda  and  the  other  gods  that  are':  on  religious  conditions  in 
the  Achaemenid  empire,"  in  Ancient  Persia,  pp.  94-101.  Comparable  are  AT.  Olmstead, 
"Prophet  Zoroaster"  (pp.  94-106),  "Paths  of  the  Gods"  (pp.  195-213),  and  "Religions 
Dying  and  Living"  (pp.  460-79)  in  History  of  the  Persian  Empire,  Richard  Frye,  "Zoro- 
aster and  his  message"  (pp.  26-32)  and  "Religion  under  the  later  Achaemenids"  (pp. 
111-16)  in  The  Heritage  of  Persia,  Walther  Hinz,  "Der  Prophet  Zarathustra,"  in  Darius 
und  die  Perser,  pp.  60-79,  J.M.  Cook,  "Old  Persian  Religion,"  in  The  Persian  Empire 
(New  York:  Schocken  Books,  1983),  pp.  147-57,  Martin  Schwartz,  "The  Religion  of 
Achaemenian  Iran,"  in  The  Cambridge  History  of  Iran  2:664-97,  Dandamaev  and  Luko- 
nin,  "The  religion  of  the  ancient  Iranians,"  "The  religious  policies  of  the  Achaemenids," 
and  "The  temple  policies  of  the  Achaemenids,"  in  The  Culture  and  Social  Institutions  of 
Ancient  Iran,  pp.  320-66,  and  Heidemarie  Koch,  "Religion,"  in  Es  kundet  Dareios  der 
Konig...  Vom  Leben  im  persischen  Grofireich  (Mainz:  Philipp  von  Zabern,  1992),  pp. 
276-96.  Somewhat  better  is  Pierre  Briant,  who  devoted  several  sections  of  his  Histoire  de 
V empire  perse  to  questions  of  religion  and  treated  religious  issues  with  other  aspects  of 
culture  at  many  points  of  the  volume.  The  separate  sections  are  "Le  roi  et  les  dieux"  (pp. 
105-8)  "Nouvelles  campagnes,  nouveaux  ajouts:  imperialisme  et  religion"  (pp.  139-40), 
"Entre  hommes  et  dieux"  (pp.  252-65). 

12  £mile  Benveniste,  "Herodotus,"  in  Persian  Religion  according  to  the  Chief  Greek 
Texts,  pp.  22-49,  R.C  Zaehner,  "Achaemenids  and  Magi,"  in  Dawn  and  Twilight  of 
Zoroastrianism,  pp.  154-72  Jacques  Duchesne-Guillemin,  "Les  Achememdes,"  in  La 
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sometimes  getting  an  article13  or  monograph14  all  to  itself.  This  insures 
that  the  things  modern  authors  consider  most  typically  and  unproblem- 
atically  "religious"  get  attention  and  the  set  normally  includes  deities, 
priests,  ritual  celebrations,  and  cult  places,  i.e.  the  subjects,  objects,  and 
spatiotemporal  loci  of  specifically  "religious"  activity.  Once  such  things 
have  been  inventoried,  however,  the  chapter  (or  book)  rapidly  draws  to 
a  close,  having  summarized  a  "religion"  that  is  self-contained,  i.e.  iso- 
lated and  marginal,  with  few  connections  or  repercussions  beyond  its 
own  narrow  borders. 

This  book  represents  the  antithesis  of  such  a  structure.  To  judge  from 
the  title  of  the  chapters,  concerns  that  might  be  called  "religion"  are 
virtually  ubiquitous,  although  the  term  itself  appears  almost  nowhere. 
The  chapters  themselves  spill  in  multiple  directions  (inter  alia:  oaths, 
geography,  horticulture,  hydraulics,  pedagogy,  taxation  and  tribute),  not 
just  because  they  were  written  over  two  decades  for  a  host  of  occasions, 

religion  de  Vlran  ancien,  pp.  152-70,  Marijan  Mote,  "L'orientation  du  systeme  achem£- 
nide,"  in  Culte,  mythe,  et  cosmologie  dans  Vlran  ancien,  pp.  26-36,  Geo  Widengren, 
"Die  Religionsverhaltnisse  im  Westen  in  medischer  und  achamenidischer  Zeit,"  in  Die 
Religionen  Irans,  pp.  111-55,  Gherardo  Gnoli,  "La  religion  des  Achemenides,"  in  De 
Zoroastre  a  Manx.  Quatre  lecons  au  Colli ge  de  France  (Paris:  Travaux  de  l'lnstitut 
d*6tudes  iraniennes  de  TUniversitS  de  la  Sorbonne  Nouvelle,  1985),  pp.  53-72,  and 
Michael  Stausberg,  "Die  Achaimeniden"  in  Die  Religion  Zarathustras,  pp.  157-86. 

13  Ernst  Herzfeld,  "Die  Religion  der  Achaemeniden,,,  Revue  de  Vhistoire  des  reli- 
gions 113  (1936):  21-41,  Gherardo  Gnoli,  "Considerazioni  sulla  religione  degli  Ache- 
menidi  alia  luce  di  una  recente  teoria,"  Studi  e  Materiali  di  Storia  delle  Religioni  35 
(1964):  239-50,  Jacques  Duchesne-Guillemin,  "La  religion  des  Achemenides,"  in  Gerold 
Walser,  ed.,  Beitrdge  zur  Achamenidengeschichte  (Wiesbaden:  Franz  Steiner  Verlag, 
1972),  pp.  59-82,  Jean  Kellens,  "Trois  reflexions  sur  la  religion  des  Achemenides,"  idem, 
"Die  Religion  der  Achameniden,"  Altorientalische  Forschungen  10  (1983):  107-23, 
idem,  "L'ideologie  religieuse  des  inscriptions  achememdes,"  Clarisse  Herrenschmidt, 
"La  religion  des  Achemenides:  6tat  de  la  question,"  Heidemarie  Koch,  "Gotter  und  ihre 
Verehrung  im  achamenidischen  Persien,"  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie  11  (1987):  239- 
78,"eadem,  "Zu  Religion  und  Kulten  im  achamenidischen  Kernland,"  in  Jean  Kellens, 
ed.,  La  religion  iranienne  &  Vepoque  achemenide,  pp.  87-109,  and  eadem,  "Iranische 
Religion  im  achaimenidischen  Zeitalter,"  in  Reinhard  G.  Kratz,  ed.,  Religion  und  Reli- 
gionskontakte  im  Zeitalter  der  Achameniden  (Gutersloh:  Gutersloher  Verlagshaus,  2002), 
pp.  11-26. 

14  To  date,  two  very  different  monographs  have  been  devoted  to  Achaemenian  reli- 
gion: Heidemarie  Koch,  Die  religiose  Verhdltnisse  der  Dareioszeit,  which  dwells  on  the 
evidence  of  the  Persepolis  Fortification  Tablets  to  show  how  many  non-Zoroastrian  fea- 
tures were  present  in  Achaemenian  religion  and  Mary  Boyce,  A  History  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism,  Vol.  2  Under  the  Achaemenids,  which  consistently  represents  the  Achaemenians  as 
devoted  Zoroastrians.  Particularly  entertaining  is  the  chapter  in  which  Boyce  attempts  to 
minimize  the  force  of  Koch's  argument  ("Finds  of  religious  interest  at  Persepolis,"  pp. 
132-49)  and  Koch's  sharp  response,  characterizing  Boyce's  book  as  "einen  sympath- 
ischen,  aber  naiven  Roman"  ("Iranische  Religion  im  achaimenidischen  Zeitalter,"  p.  17). 
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but  also  because  their  wide-ranging  ambition  only  gradually  took  shape 
in  the  course  of  this  research.  Ultimately,  my  unreachable  goal  came  to 
be  something  like  recovery  of  the  unified  field  theory  that  informed 
Achaemenian  thought,  discourse,  and  practice  in  its  manifold  arenas  of 
operation,  which  I  hoped  to  describe  and  assess  with  appropriate  respect 
for  its  subtlety,  elegance,  depth,  and  persuasive  power,  while  still  main- 
taining a  critical  distance  and  edge. 

I  cannot  claim  to  have  succeeded  as  fully  as  I  would  have  liked.  Many 
issues  remain  unexplored  and  the  ones  I  have  treated  remain  somewhat 
disjointed.  To  the  extent  that  I  have  found  a  master  discourse  or  a  core 
principle  of  integration,  I  have  done  so  by  following  the  lead  of  the  royal 
inscriptions  themselves,  understanding  that  what  they  voiced  most  often 
and  which  they  regularly  placed  in  preeminent  position  was  that  which 
they  considered  most  important.  This  is,  in  fact,  their  creation  myth, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  twenty-three  different  inscriptions  from  the 
reign  of  every  king  from  Darius  on.  Although  these  texts  are  highly  for- 
mulaic, they  do  vary  a  bit  and  such  variation  has  its  own  importance. 
Thus,  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  is  narrated  in  twenty  variants  and 
that  of  mankind  in  twenty-one.  Only  two  events  figure  in  all  twenty- 
three:  the  Wise  Lord's  creation  of  "happiness  for  mankind"  (siydta 
martiyahya)  and  his  elevation  of  Darius  (or  a  successor)  to  the  position 
of  king.  Moreover,  the  texts  establish  a  relation  of  complementarity 
between  these  two  events.  Human  happiness  —  whatever  that  phrase 
means  and  whatever  material  or  non-material  components  it  may  have 
included  —  is  described  as  the  last  of  God's  original  creations,  his  cul- 
minating gift  to  the  world.  Regrettably,  this  sublime  state  was  compro- 
mised, diminished  and  fragmented  when  the  Lie  entered  and  disrupted 
existence.  Only  after  this  had  occured,  did  the  Wise  Lord  respond  by 
making  Darius  king. 

Implicit,  then,  is  a  distribution  that  amounts  to  a  telling  observaton: 
When  happiness  is  perfect,  the  world  has  no  need  for  kingship.  Only  in 
an  imperfect  era  do  kings  become  necessary,  at  which  time  they  hold 
their  office  from  God  himself,  who  charges  them  to  set  right  everything 
that  has  been  corrupted.  Their  task  is  to  eradicate  the  Lie  and  reverse  its 
effects,  thereby  restoring  happiness  in  its  original  ideal  form.  In  theory, 
all  projects  the  Achaemenian  rulers  undertook  —  military  conquest, 
imposition  of  law,  punishment  of  rebels,  palace  building  and  decoration, 
road  construction,  tax  collection,  hosting  of  banquets,  landscape  garden- 
ing, irrigation,  and  all  the  rest  —  were  meant  to  recover  the  perfect  hap- 
piness of  all  mankind  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Wise  Lord's  pristine 
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original  creation.  Should  these  projects  succeed  in  accomplishing  their 
ultimate  goal,  there  would  then  once  more  be  no  need  for  kings  and  the 
state  would  wither  away. 

It  is  a  lovely,  inspiring  story,  and  those  who  believed  it  (or  who  man- 
aged to  act  as  if  convinced  of  its  truth)  found  themselves  motivated, 
emboldened  and  energized,  sufficiently  so  that  they  built  one  of  the 
world's  largest,  richest,  most  powerful,  most  splendid  and  most  glorious 
empires,  although  —  it  must  be  confessed  —  they  failed  not  only  to 
eradicate  the  lies  told  by  others,  but  also  the  animating  lie  they  told  to 
themselves. 
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Achaemenes,  317n,  399 

Achaemenian  royal  inscriptions:  ac- 
counts of  creation  in,  10,  16-18, 
173,  477;  on  deity  engaging  with 
kings,  190;  on  demons,  247-50; 
happiness  (giydti)  in,  136, 178, 258, 
264, 477;  "the  Lie"  in,  227;  lists  of 
Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in, 
98;  ma0i$ta  in,  429;  as  official 
texts,  393;  Old  Persian  as  language 
of,  xviii;  on  paradise,  8-9;  recurrent 
topoi  of,  393;  as  trilingual,  172.  See 
also  inscriptions  by  name 

Achaemenian  rulers:  as  afflicted  with 
the  Lie,  424;  aim  to  recover  perfect 
happiness  of  mankind,  477-78; 
annual  circuit  of,  46,  52-55,  58;  as 
antidote  to  bad  year,  416,  419; 
birth-names  changed  to  throne- 
names,  233;  as  both  subjects  and 
objects  of  fear,  424;  burial  in  stone 
crypts,  278;  centerpoint  occupied 
by,  xx,  54;  core  of  ideology  of,  79; 
cosmogonic  myth  and  dynastic 
crisis,  375-92;  Darius  on  king  pro- 
tecting himself  from  the  Lie,  145n; 
Darius  on  when  king  feels  no  fear 
and  the  Persian  army  is  protected, 
then  happiness  will  be  undestroyed, 
135-37, 178, 183, 259-60, 264, 407- 
8, 409;  Darius  restores  institution  of 
kingship,  130;  deity  engages  with, 
190,  190n4;  demonic  threats  to, 
254,  255-58;  diplomacy  with 
Greeks,  304-23;  dishes  from  all 
over  empire  on  tables  of,  78;  divine 
charisma  of,  175;  drink  only  from 
the  Choaspes,  103,  208-10;  earth 
and  water  demanded  as  tokens  of 
submission,  440, 447-48;  end  of  the 
line,  391,  392;  expansionist  politics 
acquire  religious  coloration,  9,  19; 


in  fifth  act  of  creation  of  Wise  Lord, 
98, 174, 175, 251-54, 446-47;  gene- 
alogy in  Bisitun  inscriptions,  399; 
God's  law  and  that  of,  420, 420n38; 
as  great  (vazrka)  king,  432,  433, 
435;  hold  court  under  image  of 
plane  tree,  101;  horticulture  and 
imperialism  of,  59-85;  imperial 
titles,  124-25,  176,  178;  King-as- 
gardener  topos,  66;  kingship  as 
good  (naiba)  by  nature,  180;  king's 
truth,  20-40;  the  Lie  as  real  oppo- 
nent of,  268;  in  lists  of  Wise  Lord's 
material  creations  in  Achaemenian 
texts,  98;  as  not  needed  when  hap- 
piness is  perfect,  477;  Persian  peo- 
ple/army (kdra)  as  instrument  of, 
407;  pleasure  gardens  (paradeisoi) 
for,  5,  61,  65-68;  prayer  formulae 
seeking  divine  protection,  247-49; 
protection  against  menacing  evils  in 
DPd  and  DPe,  410;  qualifications 
for  royal  office,  253-55;  and  rebels 
as  binary  pairs,  198;  religion's 
significance  for,  473-74;  salvific 
role  (ahum.biS)  of,  16;  space, 
motion,  and  climate  in  imaginary  of, 
41-58;  symbiosis  between  army 
and,  410;  Oanh-  for,  34-37;  taxon- 
omy of  lands/peoples  as  seen  from 
vantage  point  of,  306;  tombs 
at  NaqS-I  Rustam,  442-45;  transition 
from  Median  to  Persian  dynasty, 
400;  treat  their  enemies  like  vermin, 
461;  truth  as  established  through 
kingship,  40;  using  Zoroastrian 
evidence  to  interpret  data  from, 
16-18,  148-49,  202-4,  448;  va$na 
Auramazddha  used  to  legitimate 
rule  of,  233,  357-58;  Wise  Lord 
bestows  (fra~bar-)  kingship,  194 
nl8;  Wise  Lord  bestows  the  gift  of 
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office,  147,  169,  175,  176,  186,  194, 
251-54,  285;  Wise  Lord  chooses  in 
order  to  restore  and  defend  Truth, 
285;  Wise  Lord  chooses  in  order  to 
restore  primordial  unities,  19,  126, 
128,  145,  198,  200,  348,  372;  and 
Zoroastrianism,  4,  24,  42,  148-49, 
460-61,  473-74.  See  also  Achaeme- 
nian  royal  inscriptions;  Artaxerxes  I; 
Artaxerxes  II;  Artaxerxes  HI  Ochus; 
Cyrus  the  Great;  Darius;  Xerxes 
Acina:  accusations  of  behaviors  that 
constituted  rebellion,  403;  in  Bisitun 
relief,  113, 113nl5;  Darius's  accusa- 
tion of  lying  by,  234;  description  of 
rebellion  of,  239;  execution  of,  133; 
genealogy  claimed  by,  399,  401; 
legitimations  for  Darius's  military 
action  against,  28;  name  and  lineage 
he  claimed  for  himself  versus  that 
given  in  Darius's  texts,  396n4, 397; 
speech  acts  attributed  to,  36;  struc- 
tural logic  that  governs  how  rebel- 
lions against  Darius  are  described, 
401 

Acrisius,  313 ,  314,  313-15,  316 
Acusilaus,  310n23 

adurujiya,  36,  233,  239,  240,  379, 

417n30 
yEgytpus,  320 
Aelian,  53,  102 

Aeschylus.  See  Persians  (Aeschylus) 

Africans,  161,  162, 163 

afuva,  254,  255-56,  406 

agora,  284,  284n49,  285 

agriya,  25-26 

ah-,  360, 366,  369 

A2Ha  (Artaxerxes  II,  Hamadan  a) : 
prayer  formulae  seeking  divine  pro- 
tection, 248;  va$na  Auramazddha 
used  in,  365 

A2Hc  (Artaxerxes  II,  Hamadan  c):  for- 
mulae describing  Wise  Lord's  final 
act  of  creation,  252;  on  Wise  Lord 
bestowing  (fra-bar-)  things,  194nl8 

Ahn,  Gregor,  3 

Ahreman/Ahriman.  See  Evil  Spirit 
(Arjra  Mainiiu;  Ahreman) 


ahu,  367 
ahum.bis,  16 

Ahuna  Vairiia  prayer,  229-30,  231, 
237,244 

Ahura  Mazda.  See  Wise  Lord  (Ahura 

Mazda;  Ohrmazd) 
aikhme,  350-51 
Akltu  festival,  168,  171 
Akkadian,  172 

Alburz  Mountains,  465-66,  467 
Alexander  the  Great,  391,  392 
Amazons,  349-50 

Amurddd  (Immortality;  AmdrdtaC),  71, 
72,  100,  103,464,464 

Anahita,  190n5 

Anaxagoras,  330-31,  333-34 

Anaximander,  333 

Andromede,  311,  312n30, 313,  314 

Andron  of  Halicarnassus,  300-302 

Arjra  Mainiiu.  See  Evil  Spirit  (Arjra 
Mainiiu;  Ahreman) 

animals:  Achaemenian  and  Zoroastrian 
cosmogonies  compared,  17,  448, 
448-49,  460;  Ahreman  creates  ver- 
min to  wage  war  against,  150;  Ahre- 
man's  assault's  effect  on,  203,  450, 
451;  bodily  well-being  and  pleasure 
traced  to,  18;  depicted  on  Apadana 
staircase  at  Persepolis,  121,  185;  as 
different  in  different  lands,  177; 
grammatical  number  for  Wise  Lord's 
material  creations  in  Older  Avesta, 
89,  91;  grammatical  number  for 
Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in 
Pahlavi  texts,  94;  grammatical  num- 
ber for  Wise  Lord's  material  crea- 
tions in  Younger  Avesta,  93,  95; 
"happiness  for  mankind"  (Siydti... 
martiyahya)  as  referring  most  con- 
cretely to  plants  and,  448;  in  identity 
of  dahyu,  109;  Magi's  distinctions 
among,  450, 452, 453;  original  place 
of,  203;  in  pleasure  gardens  (parade- 
isoi),  5,  61,  62;  in  six  original  crea- 
tions of  Wise  Lord,  16,  90,  91,  148, 
416n27;  as  tribute,  119-20;  tripartite 
pattern  in,  464,  464.  See  also 
bovines;  vermin  (xrafstra) 
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A*Pa  (Artaxerxes  I,  Persepolis  a), 
vaSna  Auramazddha  used  in,  365 

Apadana  staircase  at  Persepolis:  on 
extent  of  Achaemenian  empire, 
120,  120-21;  original  center  relief 
of,  118;  peoples  and  goods  reunited 
in,  184-86;  reliefs  on  eastern  stair- 
case at,  117,  117-23;  sacred  king- 
ship seen  in,  170-86;  Scythians 
depicted  in  pointed  hats  at,  116; 
tributaries  depicted  in,  49,  49,  117- 
23,  171;  two  models  of  center- 
periphery  relation  confused  in,  123 

Apis  Bull:  Artaxerxes  III  Ochus  slays, 
388, 390;  Cambyses  slays,  385-86, 
387, 390 

Apollodorus,  311n24 

Arabians:  ancestry  of,  156,  157,  158, 
159, 163;  in  Darius's  list  of  impe- 
rial possessions,  110;  depicted  in 
Apadana  at  Persepolis  relief  sculp- 
tures, 121,  122;  as  slithering  back 
to  Iran,  161,  163-64 

Arang  River,  465,  466,  467,  468,  469, 
471 

Araxa:  accusations  of  behaviors  that 
constituted  rebellion,  403;  Babylo- 
nian inscription  on  execution  of, 
421n43;  in  Bisitun  relief,  113nl5; 
Darius's  accusation  of  lying  by,  234; 
Darius's  victory  over,  31;  description 
of  rebellion  of,  240;  genealogy 
claimed  by,  399;  legitimations  for 
Darius's  military  action  against,  28; 
name  and  lineage  he  claimed  for 
himself  versus  that  given  in  Darius's 
texts,  396n4, 397;  speech  acts  attrib- 
uted to,  36;  structural  logic  that  gov- 
erns how  rebellions  against  Darius 
are  described,  401 

Arbinas,  341-42 

Arda  Wiraz  Namag,  211,  243 

arete,  342,  343, 345 

Ariaramnes,  357 

arika:  as  vulnerability  to  the  Lie, 
25-29,  460-61;  Cambyses  leaves 
state  of,  23,  38,  213;  Darius  legiti- 
mates his  attacks  on  other  peoples  in 


terms  of,  26-28;  Darius  on  his  treat- 
ment of  people  who  were,  25-26; 
definitions  conventionally  offered, 
24;  etymology  of,  24-25;  hamigiya 
compared  with,  28;  Scythians  as, 
404;  and  why  Wise  Lord  chose 
Darius,  28-29 

Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  286,  351-52, 
353 

Aristotle,  329 

Armenians,  110, 185 

army,  Persian.  See  Persian  people/ 
army  {hard) 

Arrian,  62 

Arsames,  362,  429 

Arses  (Artaxerxes  IV),  391,  392 

Artabazanes,  359 

Artavardiya,  429nl5,  430 

Artaxerxes  I:  Argives  seek  to  maintain 
Persian  alliance,  316;  birth-name 
changed  to  throne-name  by,  233; 
vasna  Auramazddha  used  by,  365 

Artaxerxes  II:  banquet  of,  373-74; 
maOista  used  by,  429;  on  palace  at 
Susa  as  a  paradise,  8-9,  374;  plants 
palace  garden,  66;  site  of  palace  in 
Susa,  208;  statues  of  Anahita  intro- 
duced in  reign  of,  190n5;  vasna 
Auramazddha  used  by,  357,  365 

Artaxerxes  HI  Ochus:  death  and  dis- 
memberment of,  388-92;  as  framd- 
tar,  371 

Artemidorus,  297n25 

aruvasta:  acquired  by  king  from  Wise 
Lord,  342-43;  as  capacity  for 
changing  the  world,  255;  as  divine 
quality,  254;  of  the  king,  98,  253- 
54,  344;  literal  sense  of,  253n45; 
taxonomy  underlying  Persian  sys- 
tem of  education,  345;  uniqueness 
of,  253,  257 

Aryans:  Gayomard  as  ancestor  of, 
153;  Iran  as  homeland  of,  203 

as*a,  30,  225nl,  226 

A2Sa  (Artaxerxes  II,  Susa  a):  prayer 
formulae  seeking  divine  protection, 
248;  vaSna  Auramazddha  used  in, 
365 
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Asaph,  64,  65 
aSauuan,  226 

A2Sd  (Artaxerxes  II,  Susa  d):  prayer 
formulae  seeking  divine  protection, 
248;  vaSna  Auramazddha  used  in, 
365 

AsH  (Arsames,  Hamadan),  on  Wise 
Lord  bestowing  (fra-bar-)  things, 
194nl8 

Asheri,  David,  279 

Ashurbanipal,  265 

Asia:  in  Aeschylus's  Persians,  290-91, 
292-300;  in  Andron  of  Halicarnas- 
sus's  Syngenika,  300-302;  becomes 
identified  with  continental  landmass, 
290-91;  and  categorical  opposition 
between  East  and  West,  324-34; 
Herodotus  contrasts  Europe  with, 
276-77;  personified,  289-90;  sister- 
hood of  Europe  and,  289-303;  story 
of  Perses  and  Europe's  primacy 
over,  315.  See  also  Iran 

asmdn.  See  sky  {asmdn;  heavenly  phe- 
nomena) 

Asmussen,  Jes,  24,  191-92,  243 

Assyria,  43,  110,  315 

Astyages,  400, 400 

AOamaita:  Darius  calls  him  illegiti- 
mate maOiSta,  430,  430;  legitima- 
tions for  Darius's  military  action 
against,  28 

Athenaeus,  53 

Atlantis,  7nll,9 

Atossa,  292nl4,  292-95,  326,  359n8 
autopsy,  273 

Avesta:  Achaemenian  texts  compared 
with,  xix;  on  bad  year,  411-14;  on 
climate  binaries,  55-56;  cognates  of 
kamna  in,  427-28;  on  the  dead  and 
the  earth,  438-39;  geocentric  mod- 
els of  world  order  in,  45;  on  happi- 
ness as  post  mortem  reward, 
261nl2;  on  the  Lie,  218-22;  pairL 
daeza  in,  59-60, 61;  on  rivers,  468; 
on  stench,  249n37;  vasna  in,  366- 
68.  See  also  Older  Avesta;  Yasna; 
Younger  Avesta 

Avestan  language,  xvii-xviii 


Azi  Dahaka,  228nl2 

Babylon:  AkTtu  festival,  168;  in 
Apadana  at  Persepolis  relief  sculp- 
tures, 185;  Bel-Marduk,  312;  in 
concentric  pattern  of  Achaemenian 
empire,  43;  Cyrus  the  Great's  dis- 
cursive tactics  against,  309;  Cyrus 
the  Great  takes,  468,  469,  470-71, 
472;  Darius  on  seizure  of,  362;  in 
Darius's  list  of  imperial  posses- 
sions, 110;  documents  on  events  of 
522  B.C.E.,  377;  Eurasian  creation 
myth  familiar  to,  392;  Herodotus's 
study  of  Babylonians,  274;  in 
king's  annual  circuit,  53,  53,  54; 
legitimations  for  Darius's  military 
action  against,  28;  in  NaqS-I  Rus- 
tam  relief  sculptures,  141;  Nidintu- 
Bel,  28,  113-14,  113nl5,  133,  394, 
395-96,  399;  Persia  succeeds  older 
civilizations,  315;  rebellion  of,  305 

bad  year:  Avestan  analysis  of,  41 1-14; 
components  of,  416n27;  Darius 
asks  Wise  Lord's  protection  of  his 
land/people  from,  12,  181,  409, 
410,  416;  as  preceded  by  the  Lie, 
416;  protection  against  menacing 
evils  in  DPd  and  DPe,  410;  rightful 
king  as  antidote  to,  416,  419;  as 
source  of  fear,  416,  419,  419;  TiSt- 
rya  (Sirius)  overcoming,  413n 

Bagoas,  389, 390,  391-92 

baji,  119,  119n25, 147 

Balcer,  Jack  Martin,  3,  316n37,  380- 
81 

barbarians,  Herodotus's  depictions  of, 
275-77 

Bardiya:  Babylonian  documents  on, 
13n30;  Cambyses  and  murder  of, 
14,  23,  23nl4,  24,  25,  213,  377, 
381,  384,  385,  386;  Cambyses 
overthrown  by,  33,  377,  453;  Dar- 
ius overthrows,  14,  33, 41;  in  Dari- 
us's account  of  his  coming  to 
power,  13,  14,  23,  376,  377,  378; 
Darius's  oath  omits  murder  of,  33, 
34;  Eurasian  creation  myth  and, 
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387,  388,  390;  Gaumata  represents 
himself  as,  14,  23,  33,  381,  397, 
398, 414, 453;  genealogy  in  Bisitun 
inscriptions,  399;  Greek  sources  on 
Cambyses  and,  23nl4;  location  of 
rebellion  of,  453-54;  Phaidyme  to 
test  whether  he  is  an  imposter,  220; 
rebellion  fomented  in  name  of,  13; 
relations  of  characters  in  Bisitun 
inscriptions  to  moment  he  departs 
for  Egypt,  376;  in  ritual  sacrifice, 
384;  Susa  as  capital  of,  204; 
Vahyazdata  represents  himself  as, 
397,  398,  431,  453.  See  also 
Smerdis 
bats,  160 

bav-,  213,  214,  215-16,  358,  362, 366 

bears,  160,  161, 163 

Beck,  C.H.,  325n2 

Bel-Marduk,  312.  See  also  Belus. 

Belus,  311n27,  311-12, 313, 314,  319, 
320.  See  also  Bel-Marduk. 

Benveniste,  fimile,  xviii,  12,  24,  29, 
29n42, 35, 68, 261nl2, 266n34, 406 

Bequignon,  Yves,  209 

Bettini,  Maurizio,  xx 

Bianchi,  Ugo,  xviii 

Bible,  Hebrew,  8nl4,  8-9,  63-64 

Bickerman,  Elias,  375 

birth  names,  233,  396 

Bisitun  relief:  alterity  treated  as  dis- 
tance from  center  at,  116;  Darius 
dominates  relief  sculptures,  394, 
395;  relations  with  defeated  dahyu 
depicted  in  relief  sculptures  at,  111- 
16, 772, 235, 235-36;  Skunxa  added 
to  relief  sculptures,  113nl5, 114-16, 
775,  404-5, 405.  See  also  DB  (Dar- 
ius, Bisitun) 

Black  Sea,  457 

blinding  rebels,  226 

Bosporus,  456-57,  459 

bovines:  in  Eurasian  cosmogonic  myth, 
383,  389,  391;  as  fit  ritual  victims, 
452;  Gaumata  associated  with,  381- 
83;  as  representative  of  beneficial 
species,  18n37.  See  also  Apis  Bull; 
primordial  bovine 


bowmanship:  of  Amazons,  350;  as 
masculine  activity,  350;  in  Persian 
education,  335,  336,  338, 338,  342, 
345 

Boyce,  Mary,  xviii,  42n3,  476nl4 
Bremmer,  Jan,  9 

Briant,  Pierre,  3,  21,  33,  52,  69,  209, 
335nl,475nll 

Broadhead,  H.D.,  325n2 

bumi:  becomes  whole  again,  126, 
146;  denotes  both  "earth"  and 
"empire,"  19,  124-25,  146,  176, 
194.  See  also  earth  (bumi) 

Bundahisn:  Indian,  158n28,  759,  160. 
See  also  Greater  Bundahisn 

burial  of  the  dead,  437-38,  439 

buMnu,  209 

Byzantines,  156,  757,  759 
Calmeyer,  Peter,  3 

Cambyses:  Apis  Bull  killed  by,  385-86, 
387,  390;  Artaxerxes  HI  compared 
with,  388, 389;  Bardiya  overthrows, 
33, 377, 453;  conceals  his  crime,  23, 
24, 38, 213, 377;  Darius  on  Gaumata 
depriving  him  of  the  kingship,  14, 
23,  360,  377;  in  Darius's  account  of 
his  coming  to  power,  13-14,  75,  23, 
38,  376,  377;  in  Darius's  periodiza- 
tion,  75,  41;  death  of,  13,  13n31, 
377-78,  386,  414;  and  death  of 
Bardiya,  14,  23,  23nl4,  24,  25,  213, 
377,  381,  384,  385,  386;  desires  to 
marry  his  sister,  280-81;  Eurasian 
creation  myth  and,  384,  387,  390; 
genealogy  in  Bisitun  inscriptions, 
399;  gifts  not  tribute  for,  50;  leaves 
for  Egypt,  13,  14,  23,  25,  38,  196, 
213,  216,  376,  377,  379,  414n22; 
and  origin  of  Lie,  13-14, 23, 213-14, 
216;  redefinitions  of  situation  in  522 
B.C.E.,  378;  relations  of  characters 
in  Bisitun  inscriptions  to  moment  he 
departs  for  Egypt,  376;  transition 
from  Median  to  Persian  dynasty,  400 

Cameron,  George,  177n24 

Campanile,  Enrico,  383n 

cannibalism,  276,  281n39 
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Catalogue  of  Women,  311n24 
CB  (Cyrus  Cylinder),  59n5,  309nl9, 
435 

center,  ideology  of,  43-46, 50, 54, 149, 

203-4,  285,  422,  422n52 
Cephenes,  312,  312n30 
Cepheus,  311,  312,  312n30, 313, 314 
Cesmag,  231,  237-39,  241,  245,  246, 

247 

Choaspes  (Eulaios;  Karkheh),  103, 

207-10,  212 
CIdag  Andarz  T  PoryotkeSan,  244 
CihrdadNask,  152,  153-57 
Cimon,  297 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  190n5 
Cleomenes,  351 

climate:  in  Achaemenian  ideology, 
55-58;  Hippocrates'  On  Airs, 
Waters,  and  Places  on,  332;  king's 
annual  circuit  and,  52,  53,  54,  58; 
in  pleasure  gardens  (paradeisoi), 
5-6,  62;  of  Susa,  206-7,  210 

Colpe,  Carsten,  xviii 

concentric  geographical  model,  43-46; 
degree  of  Persianization  and,  110- 
11;  in  geography  of  creation,  202- 
4;  kings'  annual  circuit  destabilizes, 
54;  moral  and  spatial  centrality 
associated,  285,  422,  422n52;  trib- 
ute flows  from  outer  circles  to 
center,  50;  Xwanirah,  153-54,  155- 
56,  155n22,  158,  466 

corpse-handlers,  60 

corpses,  438-39,  456 

cosmology:  and  hydraulics,  462-72; 
Persocentric  cosmos,  110-11.  See 
also  creation 

cows.  See  bovines 

creation:  accounts  in  Achaemenian 
royal  inscriptions,  10,  16-18,  173, 
477;  accounts  in  Zoroastrian  texts, 
16-18,  42;  Achaemenian  and  Pahl- 
avi  accounts  compared,  16-18,  148- 
49,  202-4;  bifurcated  cosmos  of 
Mazdaean  religion,  446-61;  cosmo- 
gonic  myth  and  dynastic  crisis,  375- 
92;  fifth  act  of,  10,  174,  175,  111, 
251-54, 446-47;  five  distinct  acts  of, 


173;  four  primordial,  125-26,  146, 
173,  174,  191,  446;  geography  of, 
202-12;  of  kingship  of  Medes, 
20-22;  in  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompa- 
nying the  Dadestan  I  DenTg,  73-76; 
six  original,  16,  148,  149,  416n27, 
438;  taxonomy  as  expressed  through 
sequence  of,  447;  variants  with 
frasa,  369;  warmth  and  moisture 
associated  with,  56-57 

Cristofoli,  Roberto,  297n26 

Ctesias,  386n45,  421n43 

Cyaxares,  344n44,  400, 400 

Cyrus  Cylinder  (CB),  59n5,  309nl9, 
435 

Cyrus  the  Great:  Babylon  taken  by, 
468,  469,  470-71,  472;  Cambyses 
as  heir  to,  13,  376;  capital  placed  at 
Susa  by,  204;  counsels  his  country- 
men against  abandoning  rough  soil 
of  Persia,  299n29;  discursive  tactics 
against  Babylon,  309;  elite  body- 
guard of,  376n7;  genealogy  in  Bisi- 
tun  inscriptions,  399;  gifts  not  trib- 
ute for,  50;  grave  of,  7;  Gyndes 
punished  by,  468-69, 472;  Herodo- 
tus on  Lakrines  and,  283-84;  royal 
garden  at  Pasargadae,  6,  7,  62; 
Smerdis  the  Magus's  ears  cut  off 
by,  221;  transition  from  Median  to 
Persian  dynasty,  400 \  and  Zoroas- 
trianism,  4 

Cyrus  the  Younger:  garden  of,  66, 
67-68;  just  men  supported  by, 
336n8;  Xenophon's  service  with, 
346 

xdd-:  for  fifth  act  of  creation,  253;  for 
first  four  acts  of  creation,  10-11, 
446,  447;  with  frafa,  369,  372;  in 
Old  Persian  inscriptions,  lln20; 
with  vasna,  367 

2da-:  data  (law)  related  to,  420 

Dadestan  I  DenTg:  on  Evil  Spirit  as 
non-existent,  243;  on  Gayomard, 
151. 

DadrSi,  402 

Dahag,  161,  162, 163 
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dahyu  (plural,  dahyava),  108-26;  in 
Apadana  at  Persepolis  relief  sculp- 
tures, 117-23,  184-86;  in  Bisitun 
relief  sculptures,  111-16;  depicted 
in  relief  sculptures,  1 1 1  -23 ; 
depicted  on  Darius' s  tomb  at  Naq§- 
T  Rustam,  139-44;  formulae  intro- 
ducing lists  of,  138;  geographic 
division  of,  146,  176-77;  hierarchi- 
cal order  of,  111,  121-23;  introduc- 
tory formulae  preceding  lists  of, 
179;  in  lists  of  imperial  posses- 
sions, 109-11;  "of  which  there  are 
many,"  178;  original  unity  to  be 
restored,  125-26;  translating  term, 
108-9;  two  models  of  human  alter- 
ity,  123,  127;  Wise  Lord  bestows 
(fra-bar-),  194nl8 

Daitl  (Weh-daiti;  Weh  River),  203, 
229,  229nl6,  465,  466,  467,  468, 
469,471 

Damdad  Nask,  468 

Danae,  311, 313,  313n32, 313-14, 314, 
319,320 

Danaides,  319, 320 

Danaus,  319,  320 

Dandamaev,  Muhammad  A.,  3,  27, 
119 

dar-,  362-63,  366 

Darius:  account  of  his  seizing  the 
throne,  14-16,  22-25,  32,  33,  34, 
359,  375-84;  in  Aeschylus's  Per- 
sians, 291, 293, 326;  as  antithesis  of 
falsehood,  29,  417,  417n29; 
Apadana  at  Persepolis  begun  by, 
117;  Athenians'  alliance  with,  285- 
87,  305;  Bardiya  overthrown  by,  14, 
33,  41 ;  becomes  king  by 
vaitna  Auramazddha,  134-35,  359, 
360nll,  361,  427;  blessings  and 
curses  for  concealing  inscription  at 
Bisitun,  215-16,  216;  in  bringing 
history  to  an  end,  145;  on  building 
palace  at  Persepolis  and  the  lands/ 
peoples  gathering  there,  183-84;  on 
Cambyses  and  origin  of  the  Lie, 
13-14,  23,  213-14,  216;  in  Cam- 
byses's  Egyptian  campaign,  376;  in 


center  relief  of  Apadana  staircase, 
118;  claims  he  overthrew  Gaumata, 
14,  75,  23,  31,  33,  41,  134,  230, 

359,  378-79,  380,  396,  426;  claim 
to  rule  of,  362,  398;  on  conquered 
populations  bringing  him  tribute, 
304,  361,  422,  423;  consciously 
structures  his  accession  narration  as 
epic,  380-81;  conservative  actions 
of,  130;  consolidates  his  victory  in 
Bisitun  inscription,  38-40;  crown 
of,  114, 114, 235;  cuts  off  Fravarti's 
sense  organs,  197;  debate  with 
Otanes  and  Magabyzus  about  gov- 
ernment, 282;  as  depicted  at  Bisi- 
tun, 114, 114-16;  dominates  Bisitun 
relief  sculptures,  394,  395;  embas- 
sies to  Greek  cities  of,  306; 
enthronement  represented  as  Wise 
Lord's  response  to  the  Lie,  15-16, 
145,  195-96,  371,  415;  Eurasian 
creation  myth  and  accession  narra- 
tive of,  383-92,  387,  390;  in  fifth 
act  of  creation  of  Wise  Lord,  10, 
175,  251-54, 446;  as  framatar,  371- 
72;  on  Gadatas's  horticultural 
efforts,  65;  on  Gaumata  depriving 
Cambyses  of  the  kingship,  14,  23, 

360,  377;  genealogy  in  Bisitun 
inscriptions,  399;  as  having  few 
men,  425-27;  Herodotus  on  ascen- 
sion to  the  throne,  13,  34,  384-87; 
on  his  father  and  grandfather  alive 
when  he  became  king,  362;  on  his 
seeing  who  is  rebellious  and  who  is 
not,  197;  on  his  treatment  of  people 
who  were  arika,  25-26;  on  illegiti- 
mate maOiSta,  430, 430-31;  imperial 
titles  of,  124-25;  in  inscription  at 
Naq§-T  Rustam,  442-45;  on  the  king 
feeling  no  fear  and  the  Persian  army 
protected,  then  happiness  will  be 
undestroyed,  135-37, 178, 183, 259- 
60, 264, 407-8, 409;  on  land/people 
of  Persia  as  good,  180-81;  on  lands/ 
peoples  who  made  palace  at  Perse- 
polis, 177,  184;  on  law  as  instru- 
ment of  control,  422;  on  the  law 
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that  he  proclaimed,  420n38,  421; 
lists  of  holdings  of,  43-45,  44, 
46-48,  109-11;  on  making  things 
good,  181,  422;  mass  media  cam- 
paign of,  398;  maOiita  used  by, 
429;  military  actions  against  various 
peoples,  26-28;  moral  qualities  and 
physical  skills  of,  342-44;  mythical 
genealogy  of,  317n;  names  and 
describes  the  rebels,  233-36;  nine 
insurrections  against,  14,  75,  35-37, 
217,  239-41,  241nl4,  363-64,  393- 
405, 453-54;  nineteen  battles  of,  75, 
31,  37;  no  one  as  able  to  deprive 
Gaumata  of  the  kingship,  134,  379, 
425,  427;  on  no  one  proclaiming 
anything  about  Gaumata,  39n67, 
134,  359,  379-80,  415,  425;  on  not 
being  weak  in  pursuit  of  happiness, 
258, 262-68;  as  one  king  over  many 
kings,  176;  palace  at  Susa  of,  50-51, 
198-99,  204,  370,  371,  372-74;  on 
people  and  army  fearing  Gaumata, 
134,  414,  423,  423n57,  425;  perio- 
dization  of  events  in  inscriptions  of, 
75, 41 ;  places  new  chief  over  Scyth- 
ians, 429,  431;  prays  to  Wise  Lord 
for  assistance,  230;  puts  things 
gdOavd  ("in  place"),  128-34;  rebels 
punished  by,  27,  133-34,  222-24, 
403-4,  421,  425;  rebuilds  a  wall  in 
Susa,  128,  131-32,  251,  251n43; 
redefinitions  of  situation  in  522 
B.C.E.,  378;  relations  of  characters 
in  Bisitun  inscriptions  to  moment 
Cambyses  departs  for  Egypt,  376; 
on  relations  of  ruler  and  ruled,  35; 
relief  sculptures  of  defeated  enemies 
at  Bisitun,  111-16, 235-36;  rta  does 
not  appear  in  inscriptions  of,  417- 
18;  Scythians  invaded  by,  26-27, 
440, 445, 456;  on  seizing  lands/peo- 
ples, 47,  48,  111,  135,  137,  138, 
179,  304,  362, 422, 442-43;  solemn 
oath  to  tell  truth  about  what  he  did 
after  he  became  king,  30-34,  38;  as 
spearman,  353n70,  376;  stelae  on 
the  Bosporus,  456-58;  story  of 


Greeks  and  Kallatiai,  278-80; 
strength  of,  266n35,  267;  summa- 
rizes what  he  did  in  year  after  he 
became  king,  31,  37;  Oanh-,  35,  38, 
39;  on  telling  truth  about  events  of 
522-521,  34;  those  appointed 
maOiSta  by,  429,  430;  tomb  at 
Naq§-I  Rustam,  116,  125,  139-44, 
251,  342,  346,  443-44,  444;  tribute 
payments  as  innovation  of,  50;  uni- 
versal kingship  of,  176;  vaSna 
Auramazddha  in  ascension  to  king- 
ship of,  xix,  134-35,  357,  358-60, 
360nll,  361,  362,  363-64,  365;  on 
waters  of  the  Teams,  457-58;  on 
what  he  did  in  year  after  he  became 
king,  14-15, 23, 35-37;  on  what  was 
proclaimed,  by  night  or  day,  was 
done,  226n5;  on  why  Wise  Lord 
chose  him,  28-29,  195nl9,  257n58; 
Wise  Lord  bestows  (fra-bar-)  things 
on,  194nl8;  Wise  Lord  enthrones  as 
king,  10-11,  15,  41,  134-35,  141, 
775,  176,  196,  259,  358,  359, 
360nll,  361, 363, 371-72, 380, 426, 
427,  429,  442,  474-75,  477;  on  the 
Wise  Lord  protecting  the  people 
from  the  enemy  horde,  bad  year, 
and  the  Lie,  12,  181-82,  409,  410, 
411, 416;  Wise  Lord's  accomplish- 
ments compared  with  those  of,  51, 
372,  374;  Wise  Lord  sees  earth/ 
empire  seething  and  bestows  it  on 
Darius,  194-96, 444;  wonder  but  not 
unity  restored  by,  200;  wonders 
made  by,  370;  Xerxes  chosen  as 
crown  prince  by,  360, 429;  Xerxes' 
conquests  compared  with  those  of, 
137,  139;  and  Zoroastrianism,  4. 
See  also  DB  (Darius,  Bisitun);  DE 
(Darius,  Elvend);  DNa  (Darius, 
NaqS-I  Rustam  a);  DNb  (Darius, 
Naq$-I  Rustam  b);  DPd  (Darius, 
Persepolis  d);  DPe  (Darius,  Persep- 
olis  e);  DPf  (Darius,  Persepolis  f); 
DPg  (Darius,  Persepolis  g);  DPh 
(Darius,  Persepolis  h);  DSa  (Darius, 
Susa  a);  DSe  (Darius,  Susa  e);  DSf 
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(Darius,  Susa  f);  DSi  (Darius,  Susa 
i);  DSj  (Darius,  Susa  j);  DSm  (Dar- 
ius, Susa  m);  DSp  (Darius,  Susa  p); 
DSs  (Darius,  Susa  s);  DZc  (Darius, 
Suez  c);  and  other  inscriptions  by 
name 
Darius  II,  365 

Darius  III  Codomannus,  391,  392 

darkness:  as  demon,  247;  Evil  Spirit 
and  Lie  associated  with,  162;  Evil 
Spirit  resides  in  Endless  Darkness, 
462;  light  versus,  226 

data.  See  law  (data) 

daxmas,  249n37, 439 

day:  Greeks  associate  themselves 
with,  331;  night  versus,  226 

DB  (Darius,  Bisitun):  Achaemenian 
genealogy  in,  399;  on  bad  year  pre- 
ceded by  the  Lie,  416;  blessings  and 
curses  for  concealing  the  inscrip- 
tion, 215-16, 216;  on  Cambyses  and 
origin  of  the  Lie,  13-14, 23 ;  on  con- 
quered populations  bringing  Darius 
tribute,  304,  361;  contrasting  uses 
of  kamna  in,  426;  copies  made  of, 
398;  on  Darius  as  antithesis  of 
falsehood,  29, 417, 417n29;  on  Dar- 
ius as  having  few  men,  425-27; 
Darius  consolidates  his  victory  in, 
38-40;  on  Darius  cutting  off  Fravar- 
ti's  sense  organs,  197,  222;  Darius 
prays  to  Wise  Lord  for  assistance  in, 
230;  on  Darius  putting  things 
gaOava  ("in  place"),  129;  on  Dari- 
us's imperial  titles,  124;  on  Darius's 
military  actions  against  Elamites 
and  Scythians,  26-28;  on  Darius's 
seizure  of  the  throne,  14-16,  22-25, 
32, 33, 34, 359, 375-84;  on  Darius's 
solemn  oath  to  tell  truth  about  what 
he  did  after  he  became  king,  30-34, 
38;  on  Darius's  treatment  of  people 
who  were  arika,  25-26;  Darius  sum- 
marizes what  he  did  in  year  after  he 
became  king  in,  31,  37;  demonic 
entities  first  appear  in,  2 1 3 ;  descrip- 
tions of  rebellion  in,  239-41,  393- 
405;  Eurasian  creation  myth  and, 


387,  390;  exists  to  justify  a  coup 
d'&at,  380-81;  on  Fravarti's  punish- 
ment, 197, 222;  on  Gaumata  depriv- 
ing Cambyses  of  the  kingship,  14, 
23,  360,  377;  Herodotus's  narrative 
and,  375;  introductory  formula  pre- 
ceding lists  of  lands/peoples  under 
Achaemenian  rule,  779;  on  king 
protecting  himself  from  the  Lie, 
145n;  on  the  law  that  Darius  pro- 
claimed, 420n38,  421;  list  of  Dari- 
us's holdings  in,  43,  44,  46,  47-48, 
109-1 1 ;  on  Martiya,  423n58;  minor 
texts  identifying  the  rebels,  233-36, 
394, 402, 404;  on  nine  insurrections 
against  Darius,  14,  75,  35-37,  217; 
on  nineteen  battles  of  Darius,  75, 
31,  37;  on  no  one  as  able  to  deprive 
Gaumata  of  the  kingship,  134,  379, 
425,  427;  on  no  one  proclaiming 
anything  about  Gaumata,  39n67, 
134, 359, 379-80, 415, 425;  on  peo- 
ple and  army  fearing  Gaumata,  134, 
414,  423,  423n57,  425;  periodiza- 
tion  of  events  in,  75;  redefinitions 
of  situation  in  522  B.C.E.,  378; 
relations  of  characters  to  moment 
Cambyses  departs  for  Egypt,  376; 
on  relations  of  ruler  and  ruled,  35 ; 
Qanh-  in,  35,  38,  39;  temporal  and 
social  order  of  DB  §10,  23-24;  on 
those  appointed  maOista  by  Darius, 
429,  430;  two  redefinitions  of 
power  struggle  in,  380,  381;  vasna 
Auramazddha  used  in,  134-35,  357, 
358-60,  360nll,  361,  362,  363-64, 
365;  on  what  Darius  did  in  year 
after  he  became  king,  14-15,  23, 
35-37;  on  what  was  proclaimed,  by 
night  or  day,  was  done,  226n5;  on 
why  Wise  Lord  chose  Darius,  28-29, 
195nl9,  257n58;  on  Wise  Lord 
bestowing  (fra-bar-)  things, 
194nl8;  on  Wise  Lord  making  Dar- 
ius king,  134-35,  196,  358-59, 
360nll,  363,  380,  426,  427, 474-75 
DBb  (Darius,  Bisitun  minor  inscrip- 
tion b),  on  Gaumata,  234 
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DBBab  (Darius,  Bisitun  inscription, 
Babylon  version),  on  punishment  of 
rebels,  421n43 

DBc  (Darius,  Bisitun  minor  inscription 
c),  on  Ac,ina,  234 

DBd  (Darius,  Bisitun  minor  inscrip- 
tion d),  on  Nidintu-Bel,  234,  394 

DBe  (Darius,  Bisitun  minor  inscription 

e)  ,  on  Fravarti,  234 

DBf  (Darius,  Bisitun  minor  inscription 

f)  ,  on  Martiya,  234 ,  423,  423n58 
DBg  (Darius,  Bisitun  minor  inscrip- 
tion g),  on  Tritantaxma,  234 , 401n9 

DBh  (Darius,  Bisitun  minor  inscrip- 
tion h),  on  Vahyazdata,  234 

DBi  (Darius,  Bisitun  minor  inscription 
i),  on  Araxa,  234 

DBj  (Darius,  Bisitun  minor  inscription 
j),  on  Frada,  234,  401,  402,  403 

DE  (Darius,  Elvend):  on  fifth  creation 
of  Wise  Lord,  175;  on  four  primor- 
dial creations  of  Wise  Lord,  174; 
plural  used  for  "humanity"  in,  173 

death:  Evil  Spirit  introduces,  150,  151, 
438;  the  land  and  the  dead,  437-45; 
the  Lie  draws  Wise  Lord's  creatures 
toward,  259;  mortality  as  defining 
part  of  human  condition,  261; 
stench  of  Ahreman  associated  with, 
249;  truth  as  attainable  only  after, 
418;  Xerxes  on  following  divine 
law  and  proper  ritual  to  obtain  hap- 
piness in  life  and  truthful/righteous- 
ness in,  260-62, 264,  418 

Deinon,  78 

Deiokes,  20-22,  40,  46,  281-82 
deities:  Anahita,  190n5;  contrasting 
hierarchic  positions  associated  with 
vazrka  and  vazra,  435;  Zeus,  294, 
311,  313,  319,  320.  See  also  Wise 
Lord  (Ahura  Mazda;  Ohrmazd) 
demons:  in  Achaemenian  texts,  247- 
50;  arch-demons  of  Zoroastrianism, 
217;  Cesmag,  231,  237-39,  241, 
245,  246,  247;  contrasting  hierar- 
chic positions  associated  with 
vazrka  and  vazra,  435;  darkness 
associated  with,  162n35;  demonol- 


ogy,  237-57;  first  appear  in  DB 
§10,  213;  in  genesis  of  less-than- 
human  species,  163;  grammatical 
number  for  Wise  Lord's  material 
creations  in  Younger  Avesta,  93, 
95;  Greater  Bundahisn  on,  246-47; 
haina  has  demonic  associations, 
411;  personal  qualities  regarded  as 
demonic  forces,  460 

Denkard:  Cihrdad  Nask  summarized 
in,  152,  153-57;  on  cold  and  dry  as 
Ahremanian  qualities,  56-57;  on 
Gayomard,  150n;  on  Iran  and  the 
districts,  155n21;  on  the  Lie  and 
Zarathus'tra,  230-33,  237-39,  241- 
45;  on  migration  of  people  from 
Iran,  155n22;  on  stench  and  demons, 
249n37;  on  warmth  and  moisture 
and  health,  57 

DH  (Darius,  Hamadan),  on  Wise  Lord 
bestowing  (fra-bar-)  things,  194nl8 

dida,  59 

dikaiosyne,  336,  337,  338,  341,  343, 
345 

Dio  Chrysostom,  53 

Diodorus  Siculus,  7nll,  8nl3,  9,  62, 

389n51,  391 
disease:  cold  and  dry  associated  with, 

57;  stench  associated  with,  249.  See 

also  healing 
dismemberment,  sacrificial,  383,  384, 

388,  389 

DNa  (Darius,  Naq§-I  Rustam  a):  on 
Darius  seizing  lands/peoples,  47, 48, 
111,  137, 138, 179,  362,  422,  442- 
43;  on  Darius's  imperial  titles,  125; 
fear  no  longer  mentioned  in,  137;  on 
fifth  creation  of  Wise  Lord,  10, 175, 
252,  446;  on  four  primordial  crea- 
tions of  Wise  Lord,  125,  173,  174, 
191,  446,  447;  fraSa  in,  369;  and 
Greater  Bundahisn  on  creation, 
16nl5, 17;  on  "happiness  for  man- 
kind" (s'iydtL..martiyahya),  10,  17; 
introductory  formula  preceding  lists 
of  lands/peoples  under  Achaemenian 
rule,  138, 179;  on  land-people  rela- 
tionship, 442-45;  list  of  Darius's 
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holdings  in,  43, 44, 47-48, 1 1 1, 444; 
lists  of  Wise  Lord's  material  crea- 
tions in  Achaemenian  texts,  98; 
periodization  of  events  in,  15;  on 
Persian  spear  use,  353n70;  plural 
used  for  "humanity"  in,  173;  prayer 
formulae  seeking  divine  protection, 
248;  on  throne-bearers  at  Naq§-I 
Rustam,  141-43;  vaina-  in,  201; 
vaSna  Auramazddha  used  in,  365; 
on  Wise  Lord  bestowing  (fra-bar-) 
things,  194nl8;  on  Wise  Lord  see- 
ing earth/empire  seething  and 
bestowing  it  on  Darius,  194-96, 444 
DNb  (Darius,  Naq§-I  Rustam  b): 
binary  contrasts  between  demonic 
threat  and  royal  quality,  254;  on 
Darius  seeing  who  is  rebellious  and 
who  is  not,  197;  on  Darius's  moral 
qualities  and  physical  skills,  342- 
44;  formulae  describing  Wise 
Lord's  final  act  of  creation,  253, 
255,  256;  fraSa  in,  193nl6,  369; 
handugdm  in,  31;  happiness  as 
theme  of,  258;  ima  frasam  taya  vai- 
natai  in,  191;  lists  of  Wise  Lord's 
material  creations  in  Achaemenian 
texts,  98;  on  not  being  weak  in  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  262-68;  occur- 
rences of  siydti  and  Siydta  and  their 
temporal  distribution,  264;  on 
personal  qualities  with  demonic 
associations,  460;  Strabo's  access 
to,  346;  vaina-  in,  201;  va$na 
Auramazddha  used  in,  365;  on  Wise 
Lord  making  a  wonder  on  the  earth, 
happiness  for  mankind,  and  wisdom 
and  prowess  for  Darius,  51, 98, 258, 
264 

dogs,  450,  452 
doru,  351,  352 

DPd  (Darius,  Persepolis  d):  formulae 
describing  Wise  Lord's  final  act  of 
creation,  252;  interrelations  with 
DPe,  408-11;  on  land/people  of 
Persia  as  good,  180-81;  Old  Persian 
as  language  of,  172;  prayer  formu- 
lae seeking  divine  protection,  248; 


vaSna  Auramazddha  in,  361;  on 
Wise  Lord  bestowing  (fra-bar-) 
things,  194nl8;  on  Wise  Lord  mak- 
ing Darius  king,  361;  on  the  Wise 
Lord  protecting  the  people  from  the 
enemy  horde,  famine  (bad  year), 
and  the  Lie,  12,  181-82,  409,  410, 
411,416 

DPe  (Darius,  Persepolis  e):  on  army  as 
instrument  for  subjugating  other 
lands/peoples,  178;  interrelations 
with  DPd,  408-1 1 ;  introductory  for- 
mula preceding  lists  of  lands/peo- 
ples under  Achaemenian  rule,  138, 
179;  on  the  king  feeling  no  fear  and 
the  Persian  army  protected,  then 
happiness  will  be  undestroyed,  135- 
37,  178,  183,  259-60,  264,  407-8, 
409;  on  lands/peoples  "of  which 
there  are  many,"  178;  list  of  Dari- 
us's holdings  in,  46,  47-48,  49, 
111;  occurrences  of  siydti  and 
Siydta  and  their  temporal  distribu- 
tion, 264;  Old  Persian  as  language 
of,  172;  on  the  peoples  fearing 
Darius  and  bringing  him  tribute, 
135,779,304,423 

DPf  (Darius,  Persepolis  f):  on  Darius 
building  palace  at  Persepolis  and  the 
lands/peoples  gathering  there,  183- 
84;  Elamite  as  language  of,  172 

DPg  (Darius,  Persepolis  g):  Akkadian 
as  language  of,  172;  begins  with 
account  of  creation,  173;  binary 
oppositions  that  organize  categories 
into  which  lands  and  peoples  have 
been  divided,  176-77;  on  fifth  crea- 
tion of  Wise  Lord,  174,  175,  176; 
formulae  describing  Wise  Lord's 
final  act  of  creation,  252;  on  four 
primordial  creations  of  Wise  Lord, 
174;  on  lands/peoples  who  made 
palace  at  Persepolis,  177,  184;  lists 
of  Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in 
Achaemenian  texts,  98;  plural  used 
for  "humanity"  in,  173 

DPh  (Darius,  Persepolis  h):  on  extent 
of  Achaemenian  empire,  120n27, 
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120-21;  on  Wise  Lord  bestowing 

(fra-bar-)  things,  194nl8 
drauga.  See  Lie  (dratiga) 
draujana,  28 
drayah,  454-56,  457 
drdguuant,  28,  226 
drug,  226,  227.  See  also  Lie  {drauga) 
druh,  225 

DSa  (Darius,  Susa  a):  on  Darius  mak- 
ing wonders,  370;  vatna  Auramaz- 
ddha  used  in,  365 

DSaa,  on  Darius's  palace  at  Susa,  372, 
373 

DSab  (Darius,  statue  inscription),  for- 
mulae describing  Wise  Lord's  final 
act  of  creation,  252 

D2Sb  (Darius  II,  Susa  b),  vaSna 
Auramazdaha  used  in,  365 

DSd  (Darius,  Susa  d),  on  Darius's 
imperial  titles,  124-25 

DSe  (Darius,  Susa  e):  on  Darius  mak- 
ing things  good,  181,  422;  on  Dar- 
ius putting  things  gaOava  ("in 
place"),  128, 131-33, 132;  on  Dar- 
ius rebuilding  a  wall,  128,  131-32, 
251,  251n43;  on  Darius  seizing 
lands/peoples,  47,  48,  138,  179, 
362, 422;  introductory  formula  pre- 
ceding lists  of  lands/peoples  under 
Achaemenian  rule,  138, 179;  list  of 
Darius's  holdings  in,  47-48;  shift 
from  fear  to  law  in,  137, 422;  vaSna 
Auramazdaha  used  in,  365 

DSf  (Darius,  Susa  f):  on  Darius's 
father  and  grandfather  alive  when  he 
became  king,  362;  on  Darius's  pal- 
ace at  Susa,  50-51,  370,  371,  372, 
373, 373n59;  on  Wise  Lord  bestow- 
ing (fra-bar-)  things,  194nl8;  on 
Wise  Lord's  creation,  148 

DSi  (Darius,  Susa  i):  on  Darius  mak- 
ing things  good,  181;  vaSna 
Auramazdaha  used  in,  365 

DSj  (Darius,  Susa  j):  on  palace  at  Susa 
as  a  wonder,  198-99,  370;  vaina- 
in,  201 

DSm  (Darius,  Susa  m):  introductory 
formula  preceding  lists  of  lands/ 


peoples  under  Achaemenian  rule, 
179;  list  of  Darius's  holdings  in, 
47-48;  on  Wise  Lord  bestowing 
(fra-bar-)  things,  194nl8 

DSo  (Darius,  Susa  o),  on  Darius  mak- 
ing wonders,  370 

DSp  (Darius,  Susa  p):  formulae 
describing  Wise  Lord's  final  act  of 
creation,  252;  on  Wise  Lord 
bestowing  (fra-bar-)  things,  194nl8 

DSs  (Darius,  Susa  s):  formulae 
describing  Wise  Lord's  final  act  of 
creation,  253;  frasa  in,  193nl6, 
369;  lists  of  Wise  Lord's  material 
creations  in  Achaemenian  texts,  98; 
on  Wise  Lord  bestowing  (fra-bar-) 
tilings,  194nl8;  on  Wise  Lord  mak- 
ing a  wonder  on  the  earth,  51 

DSt  (Darius,  Susa  t),  formulae  describ- 
ing Wise  Lord's  final  act  of  crea- 
tion, 252 

DSz  (Darius,  Susa  z),  on  Darius's  pal- 
ace at  Susa,  372,  373,  373n59 

dualism:  in  Achaemenian  ideology, 
79;  bifurcated  cosmos  of  Mazdaean 
religion,  446-61;  "bifurcation"  ver- 
sus "dualism,"  449nl0;  ethical,  4, 
136,  285,395,449 

Duchesne-Guillemin,  Jacques,  xviii 

duruj-,  20,  36,  226,  379,  394 

dwarves,  159,  160 

DZc  (Darius,  Suez  c):  formulae 
describing  Wise  Lord's  final  act  of 
creation,  252;  lists  of  Wise  Lord's 
material  creations  in  Achaemenian 
texts,  98;  on  Wise  Lord  bestowing 
(fra-bar-)  things,  194nl8 

earth  (bumf):  Achaemenian  and  Zoro- 
astrian  cosmogonies  compared,  17, 
448,  448-49,  460;  Ahreman  creates 
vermin  to  wage  war  against,  150; 
Ahreman' s  assault's  effect  on,  125, 
146,  203,  450,  451;  burial  of  the 
dead  in,  437-38, 439;  center  of,  104; 
and  empire  conflated,  19,  124-25, 
146,  176;  in  four  primordial  crea- 
tions of  Wise  Lord,  125,  173,  174, 
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191,  446,  447;  fragmentation  and 
restoration  of  original  unity  of,  146; 
and  frd§a  in  Wise  Lord's  creation, 
193nl6;  grammatical  number  for 
Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in 
Older  Avesta,  89,  91;  grammatical 
number  for  Wise  Lord's  material 
creations  in  Pahlavi  texts,  94;  gram- 
matical number  for  Wise  Lord's 
material  creations  in  Younger 
Avesta,  90,  92;  lists  of  Wise  Lord's 
material  creations  in  Achaemenian 
texts,  98;  original  place  of,  202, 
203;  in  six  original  creations  df 
Wise  Lord,  16,  148,  416n27,  438; 
tripartite  pattern  in,  464,  464;  and 
water  as  tokens  of  submission,  440, 
447-48;  Wise  Lord  bestows  it  on 
Darius,  194, 194nl8 

Ecbatana:  concentric  walls  of,  46,  59; 
Fravarti's  followers'  heads  hung 
from  battlements  of,  134;  in  king's 
annual  circuit,  52, 53, 54 

Ecclesiastes,  63-64 

Eden,  8,  63,  64 

education,  Persian.  See  Persian  educa- 
tion 

Egyptians:  Apis  Bull  killed  by  Cam- 
byses,  385-86,  387;  Artaxerxes  m 
reconquers,  388;  Bagoas  and  death 
of  Artaxerxes  III,  389,  391-92; 
Cambyses's  campaign  against,  13, 
14,  23,  25,  38,  196,  213,  216,  376, 
377,  379,  414n22;  Epaphus  as 
Egyptian  born,  319;  Eurasian  crea- 
tion myth  familiar  to,  392;  Herodo- 
tus's  study  of,  274,  275;  Perseus's 
ancestors  from,  314,  316;  rebellion 
of,  305;  tribute  from,  50 

Elamites:  Acina,  113, 113nl5, 133;  in 
Apadana  at  Persepolis  relief  sculp- 
tures, 121,  185;  in  concentric  pat- 
tern of  Achaemenian  empire,  43;  in 
Darius's  list  of  imperial  posses- 
sions, 1 10;  Darius's  military  actions 
against,  26,  27,  28;  Elamite  in 
Achaemenian  royal  inscriptions, 
172;  in  NaqS-T  Rustam  relief  sculp- 


tures, 141;  tribute  from,  50.  See 

also  Susa 
elders  (geraiteroi),  348 
election,  in  Achaemenian  ideology,  79 
Eliot,  T.S.,  167 

empire:  imperialism,  445;  rhetoric  of, 
79 

enemy  horde  (haind):  in  Avestan  anal- 
ysis of  bad  year,  411,  412,  416n27; 
Darius  asks  Wise  Lord's  protection 
of  his  land/people  from,  12,  181, 
409,  410,  411,  416;  happiness  as 
absence  of,  18;  in  logical  sequence 
with  famine  and  the  Lie,  248-49; 
Persian  people/army  takes  up  arms 
against,  182-83;  protection  against 
menacing  evils  in  DPd  and  DPe, 
410;  as  source  of  fear,  416,  419, 
419 

Epaphus,  319, 320 

epiphanies,  189-201 

Esther,  Book  of,  66 

Ethiopians:  in  Apadana  at  Persepolis 
relief  sculptures,  121, 122, 123, 185; 
at  boundary  of  Achaemenian  empire, 
120;  in  NaqS-T  Rustam  relief  sculp- 
tures, 141;  tribute  from,  50 

Euphrates,  470-71, 472 

Europe:  in  Aeschylus's  Persians,  290- 
91,  292-300;  in  Andron  of  Halicar- 
nassus's  Syngenika,  300-302; 
becomes  identified  with  continental 
landmass,  290-91;  and  categorical 
opposition  between  East  and  West, 
324-34;  personified,  289-90;  sister- 
hood of  Asia  and,  289-303;  story  of 
Perses  and  primacy  over  Asia,  315. 
See  also  Greeks;  Thracians 

Europe,  320,  321 

Eurymedon  vase,  353n72 

Evil  Spirit  (Arjra  Mainiiu;  Ahreman): 
Achaemenian  and  Zoroastrian 
views  of,  460;  Ahremanian  dis- 
course absent  in  Old  Persian,  226; 
Ahremanian  discourse  in  Older 
Avesta,  226-27;  cold  and  dry  asso- 
ciated with,  56-57,  58;  Daiti  cor- 
rupted by,  203;  darkness  associated 
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with,  162;  effects  of  assault  of,  70, 
125-26, 147,  203, 438, 449-50, 451, 
461;  Endless  Darkness  as  dwelling 
of,  462;  and  etymology  of  arika, 
24;  figures  of  high  rank  using 
vazra,  435, 436;  as  Ganndg  Menog, 
249;  Gayomard  killed  by,  151, 384; 
as  ignorant,  151;  as  jealous  of  Wise 
Lord's  six  creations,  150;  the  Lie  as 
subordinate  to,  228-29;  in  Maz- 
daean  tradition,  449;  mixture  asso- 
ciated with,  161;  as  non-existent, 
242-45;  as  unable  to  definitively 
defeat  good,  150-51;  Urpflanze 
attacked  by,  70-73,  74,  97,  97nl4, 
100;  xrafstras  created  by,  232;  in 
Zoroastrian  creation  story,  42 
existence,  modes  of,  243-44 

false  speech,  182,  197,  337 

famine:  and  bad  year,  411,  412, 
416n27;  Darius  asks  Wise  Lord's 
protection  of  his  land/people  from, 
12,  181,  409,  410;  happiness  as 
absence  of,  18;  in  logical  sequence 
with  enemy  horde  and  the  Lie,  248- 
49.  See  also  bad  year 

fear,  406-24;  afuvd,  254, 255-56, 406; 
complementary  analyses  in  DPd 
and  DPe,  408-1 1 ;  Darius  on  people 
and  army  fearing  Gaumata,  134, 
414,  423,  423n57;  Darius  on  the 
king  feeling  no  fear  and  the  Persian 
army  protected,  then  happiness  will 
be  undestroyed,  135-37,  178,  183, 
259-60, 264, 407-8, 409;  Darius  on 
the  peoples  fearing  him  and  bring- 
ing him  tribute,  135,  178,  423; 
enters  world  with  the  Lie,  424, 
424n;  first  mention  in  Achaeme- 
nian  texts,  415;  as  instrument  of 
Persian  domination,  135,  143,  423, 
424;  law  inspires,  137,  422;  Pax 
Persiana  maintained  through,  137; 
Persian  people/army  and,  408;  pro- 
tection against  menacing  evils  in 
DPd  and  DPe,  410;  shift  to  law 
from,  137-39;  sources  of,  416, 419, 


419;  trs-,  406,  410,  415;  two  types 
of,  406 

fire:  in  cosmologic  discussions,  333; 
Evil  Spirit  corrupts,  438;  grammati- 
cal number  for  Wise  Lord's  material 
creations  in  Pahlavi  texts,  94;  gram- 
matical number  for  Wise  Lord's 
material  creations  in  Younger 
Avesta,  93,  95;  Greeks  associate 
themselves  with,  331;  Greek  theori- 
zation  of,  328 

first  man.  See  Gayomard 

food  chain,  17-18 

Forsdyke,  Sara,  295n20 

fra-bar-,  194nl8 

Frada,  401-4;  accusations  of  behaviors 
that  constituted  rebellion,  403; 
Babylonian  inscription  on  execution 
of,  421n43;  in  Bisitun  relief  of  Dar- 
ius and  defeated  rebels,  113nl5; 
Darius  calls  him  illegitimate 
maQlka,  430, 430;  Darius's  accusa- 
tion of  lying  by,  234;  Darius's  vic- 
tory over,  3 1 ;  description  of  rebel- 
lion of,  240;  genealogy  claimed  by, 
399;  legitimations  for  Darius's 
military  action  against,  28;  name 
and  lineage  he  claimed  for  himself 
versus  that  given  in  Darius's  texts, 
397;  no  indication  that  he  was  put 
to  death,  403;  Skunxa  compared 
with,  404;  speech  acts  attributed  to, 
36,  36,  402;  standard  marks  of 
rebel  not  applied  to,  403 

fra-ma-t  369,  370-71,  372 

framana,  254,  255,  255n49,  344,  345 

framatar,  371-72 

fraSa.  See  wonder  (fraga) 

Frasgird  (Renovation),  50-51,  76n62, 
98,  150n,  192,  468 

fraO-,  255,  255n50 

"FrauWelt,"  231-32 

Fravarti:  accusations  of  behaviors  that 
constituted  rebellion,  403;  in  Bisi- 
tun relief  of  Darius  and  defeated 
rebels,  113nl5;  and  contrasting 
uses  of  kamna,  426;  Darius's  accu- 
sation of  lying  by,  234;  description 
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of  rebellion  of,  240;  genealogy 
claimed  by,  399, 400;  legitimations 
for  Darius's  military  action  against, 
28;  mutilation  and  execution  of, 
133-34,  197,  222,  404,  421n43, 
425;  name  and  lineage  he  claimed 
for  himself  versus  that  given  in 
Darius's  texts,  397;  speech  acts 
attributed  to,  36;  structural  logic 
that  governs  how  rebellions  against 
Darius  are  described,  401;  as  vic- 
tim and  agent  of  the  Lie,  223-24 

Frawag,  158,  159,  160 

Fraxkard  Sea,  72,  73n54,  97nl7, 
97nl8,  467 

Frazer,  Sir  James  George,  167-69, 
186,  209 

Fredon,  155n21,  156,  757,  161,  162, 
163 

fresh  water,  450, 451, 455-56 

Gadatas,  65 
Galen,  458, 459 

gardens.  See  pleasure  gardens  {para- 

deisoi) 
gaSdru,  264,  265-66 
gasta,  249-50 

gdOavd  ("in  place"),  128-34,  137, 
143,  143n34 

Gathas,  18,  226,  229,  366, 428 

gd0uy  142-43,  143n32 

Gaubaru va  (Gobry as) :  appointed 
maOista  by  Darius,  429nl5,  430; 
and  Darius  in  killing  of  Magus, 
385;  reworkings  of  Eurasian  cos- 
mogony in  narratives  of  dynastic 
crises,  387,  388,  390;  as  spear- 
bearer  of  Darius,  353n70,  376n7 

Gauer,  Werner,  290n7 

Gaumata:  accusations  of  behaviors 
that  constituted  rebellion,  403;  in 
Bisitun  relief  of  Darius  and  defeated 
rebels,  113nl5,  235;  Darius  on  him 
depriving  Cambyses  of  the  king- 
ship, 14, 23, 360, 377;  Darius  on  no 
one  as  able  to  deprive  him  of  the 
kingship,  134,  379,  425,  427;  Dar- 
ius on  no  one  proclaiming  anything 


about,  39n67,  134,  359,  379-80, 
415,  425;  Darius  on  people  and 
army  fearing,  134,  414,  423, 
423n57,  425;  Darius  overthrows, 
14,  15,  23,  31,  33,  41,  134,  230, 
359, 378-79,  380,  396, 426;  Darius 
restores  damage  done  by,  128;  Dar- 
ius's accusation  of  lying  by,  234, 
379,  417n30;  description  of  rebel- 
lion of,  239;  Eurasian  creation 
myth  and,  384, 387,  388, 390;  fails 
because  he  lacks  Wise  Lord's  favor, 
427;  as  fiction,  33,  381;  Herodotus 
does  not  mention  name,  385;  as 
instantiation  of  the  Lie,  415;  legiti- 
mations for  Darius's  military  action 
against,  28;  name  he  claimed  for 
himself  versus  that  given  in  Dari- 
us's texts,  396-97,  397;  name's 
meaning,  381-83;  redefinitions  of 
situation  in  522  B.C.E.,  378;  repre- 
sents himself  as  Bardiya,  14, 23, 33, 
381,  397,  398,  414,  453;  speech 
acts  attributed  to,  36;  structural 
logic  that  governs  how  rebellions 
against  Darius  are  described,  40 L 
See  also  Smerdis  the  Magus 
Gaya,  150,  152-53 

Gayomard:  Cihrdad  Nask  on,  153, 
154;  in  descent  of  non-Iranian  peo- 
ples, 156;  Evil  Spirit  kills,  151, 
384;  as  Gaya,  150;  in  genesis  of 
less-than-human  species,  163;  nam- 
ing of,  150,  150n;  in  origins  of 
world's  populations,  152-53,  154, 
757;  place  of,  203;  returns  to  mate- 
rial existence,  151;  in  taxonomy  of 
Greater  BundahiSn,  158, 159;  trans- 
mission of  word  of  instruction  from 
Wise  Lord  to,  155n22 

Geertz,  Clifford,  277 

gender:  in  animate  creation,  95;  of  the 
Lie,  227,  230-33,  237 

Georges,  Pericles,  325n4 

geraiteroi  (elders),  348 

Gershevitch,  Eya,  382n33 

getig,  243,  245,  247 

giants,  159,  160 
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Gnoli,  Gherardo,  xviii,  203 
Gobryas.  See  Gaubaruva  (Gobryas) 
good  (naiba),  131,  131n7,  180-81, 
200,  263 

"good  things"  (vispd  vohu):  grammati- 
cal number  for  Wise  Lord's  mate- 
rial creations  in  Older  Avesta,  90, 
91;  grammatical  number  for  Wise 
Lord's  material  creations  in  Younger 
Avesta,  93,  95 

grab-,  362,  363, 366 

grammatical  number,  implications  in 
mythology  of  vegetation,  89-104 

Greater  Bundahisn:  and  Achaemenian 
texts  on  creation,  16-18,  148;  on 
CeSmag,  238,  245,  246;  climatic 
and  theological  binaries  compared 
in,  56,  57-58;  on  demons,  246-47; 
on  essential  species  of  plants,  76; 
on  Evil  Spirit's  attack  on  Urpflanze, 
97nl4;  on  Evil  Spirit's  effects,  449, 
451;  on  fear  entering  world  with 
the  Lie,  424n;  grammatical  number 
for  Wise  Lord's  material  creations 
in  Pahlavi  texts,  94;  Indian  Bunda- 
hisn compared  with,  160;  myths 
concerning  plants  in,  69-73;  on 
nature  of  humans,  158-64;  organi- 
zation of  space  and  time  in,  462; 
plants  and  hair  associated  in,  74;  on 
restoration  of  unity,  76;  on  rivers, 
465-68, 471 ;  on  stench  and  demons, 
249n37;  synoptic  table  of  Zoroas- 
trian  mythology  of  plants,  80-85; 
temporal  sequence  in,  41-42;  on 
Tree  of  Many  Seeds,  97nl7, 97nl8; 
on  Urpflanze,  96nl0,  96nl3;  on 
vermin  polluting  water,  456 

Great  Year,  42 

Greeks :  Achaemenian  diplomacy 
with,  304-23;  Aeschylus ' s  Persians 
and  categorical  opposition  between 
East  and  West,  324-34;  agora,  284, 
284n49,  285;  Athenians'  alliance 
with  Darius,  285-87,  305;  in  binary 
oppositions  in  Aeschylus'  Persians, 
331;  Darius  and  burial  practices  of 
Kallatiai  and,  278-80;  Darius's 


embassies  to  cities  of,  306;  dray  ah 
associated  with,  454-55;  Eurasian 
creation  myth  familiar  to,  392;  hel- 
lenocentric  ethnography  of,  333; 
Herodotus  on  Persians'  special  ani- 
mus for  Athenians,  302;  Herodotus 
on  Persian  view  of  origins  of 
Greco-Persian  war,  318-19,  322; 
Herodotus's  reflexive  critique  of, 
283-88;  Persian  invasions  of  490 
and  480,  286-87,  323;  struggle 
against  Xerxes,  296n22;  Xerxes' 
diplomatic  initiative  to,  307 ; 
Xerxes'  embassy  to  Argos,  308-23. 
See  also  Ionian  Greeks 

Grottanelli,  Cristiano,  107 

Gyndes,  468-69,  472 

haind:  demonic  associations  of,  411; 
used  only  for  non-Persian  troops, 
182,  411.  See  also  enemy  horde 
(haind) 

Hall,  Edith,  325,  325n4,  326 
hamigiya,  27,  28,  254,  256-57 
Hamp,  Eric,  xviii 
hanatd,  250-51 
handugdm,  31,  39 

haoma:  White  Haoma,  73,  98;  in 
Yasna  ritual,  72 

happiness  ($iydti),  258-68;  Darius  on 
not  being  weak  in  pursuit  of,  258, 
262-68;  Darius  on  the  king  feeling 
no  fear  and  the  Persian  army  pro- 
tected, then  happiness  will  be  unde- 
stroyed,  135-37,  178,  183,  259-60, 
264,  407-8,  409;  formulaic  occur- 
rences refer  to  time  of  creation, 
259;  kingship  as  not  needed  when 
it  is  perfect,  477;  Lie  shatters  pri- 
mordial unity  of,  125,  173,  177; 
long,  259-60,  408,  418-19;  occur- 
rences in  Achaemenian  inscriptions, 
136,  178,  258,  264,  477;  Persian 
people/army  and  long,  408;  as  post 
mortem  reward  in  Avesta,  261  nl 2; 
protection  against  menacing  evils  in 
DPd  and  DPe,  410;  Siydta,  259, 
260-62,  264;  Xerxes  on  following 
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divine  law  and  proper  ritual  to 
obtain  happiness  in  life  and  truthful/ 
righteousness  in  death,  260-62, 264, 
418.  See  also  "happiness  for  man- 
kind" {Siydti. .  .martiyahyd) 

"happiness  for  mankind"  (siydti... 
martiyahyd),  11-13;  as  absence  of 
the  Lie,  the  enemy  horde,  and  fam- 
ine, 18;  in  Achaemenian  and  Zoro- 
astrian  texts  compared,  77,  17-18; 
Achaemenian  rulers  aim  to  recover, 
77,  477-78;  Darius  attributes  to 
Wise  Lord,  51, 258;  in  four  original 
creations  of  Wise  Lord,  11,  126, 
136,  148,  173,  174,  178,  191,  258, 
348,  406-7,  446,  447;  and  fraSa  in 
Wise  Lord's  creation,  193nl6;  gen- 
itive case  of  martiyahyd,  lln21; 
Lie's  effect  on,  147,  451;  lists  of 
Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in 
Achaemenian  texts,  98,  98;  long 
happiness  versus,  418-19;  in  narra- 
tives of  Darius's  rise  to  power,  15, 
41 ;  occurrences  of  Siydti  and  Siyata 
and  their  temporal  distribution, 
264;  original  place  of,  202;  Pahlavi 
Rivayat  and,  75;  plants  and,  69, 75, 
448;  restored  at  Persepolis  palace, 
186;  warmth  and  moisture  in,  210 

Hartog,  Francois,  440-41 

hatiya,  30,  38,  225nl 

Haurvatat  (Wholeness/Health),  72 

HaxdmaniS,  310n21 

healing:  medicinal  aspects  of  water  of 
Choaspes,  209-10;  of  psore,  457, 
458-59;  theombrotion  associated 
with,  103-4,  210-11,212 

hearing,  those  affected  by  the  Lie 
develop  defects  of,  219 

heavens.  See  sky  (asmdn;  heavenly 
phenomena) 

Hebrew  Bible,  8-9,  8nl4,  63-64 

Helen  of  Troy,  321 

Hellanicus,  312 

Hellespont,  291,  291nl2,  326,  457 
Herodotus:  on  Achaemenian  kings 
drinking  only  from  the  Choaspes, 
208;  on  Achaemenian  kings  receiv- 


ing divine  revelations,  190n4;  on 
Amazons,  349-50;  as  anthropologist, 
271-88;  on  Aristagoras  of  Miletus, 
351-52,  353;  on  Athenian  and  Spar- 
tan opposition  to  Persians,  307;  on 
Belus,  312;  Bisitun  inscriptions  and 
narrative  of,  375;  on  Cambyses 
desiring  to  marry  his  sister,  280-81; 
as  collector  of  alterity,  274;  on  con- 
centric pattern  of  Persian  political 
logic,  45-46, 110, 204;  on  Cyaxares, 
344n44;  on  Cyrus  counseling  his 
countrymen  against  abandoning 
rough  soil  of  Persia,  299n29;  on 
Cyrus  punishing  the  Gyndes,  468- 
69;  on  Darius's  ascension  of  the 
throne,  13,  34, 384-87, 387;  on  Dar- 
ius's invasion  of  Scythia,  440-41 ;  on 
Darius's  stelae  on  the  Bosporus,  456; 
on  death  of  Cambyses,  377-78;  on 
debate  between  Darius,  Otanes,  and 
Magabyzus  about  government,  282; 
on  destruction  of  Troy,  321n52;  on 
earth  and  water  as  tokens  of  submis- 
sion, 440,  447;  ethnic  identity  of 
descendants  of  Io  in,  320;  freedom 
and  slavery  as  great  theme  of,  276- 
77;  fundamental  contradiction  in, 
277;  on  Greeks  blaming  Argos  for 
Persian  invasion,  316;  as  hist  or,  272- 
73;  on  the  Immortals,  99-100;  on 
Ionian  versus  other  climates,  55; 
kingship  criticized  by,  276,  280; 
land-sea  contrast  in,  455, 456n28;  on 
Magi,  450-52,  453;  on  Mardonius 
urging  Xerxes  to  conquer  Greece, 
77-79;  on  Medea  and  the  Medes, 
321n50;  mythic  genealogy  connect- 
ing Perseus  to  Argos  in,  313;  on  old 
versus  recent  events,  309n20;  on  ori- 
gins of  kingship  among  Medes, 
20-22,  40,  281-82;  on  Otanes  and 
Phaidyme,  220;  on  overthrow  of 
Pseudo-Smerdis,  34,  34n56;  on  Per- 
seus and  Dorian  kings,  313n32;  on 
Persia  as  exempt  from  tribute,  48 ;  on 
Persian  education,  335,  337,  338, 
338,  346;  Persian  interpretation  of 
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Perseid  genealogy  in,  314;  on  Per- 
i  sian  navy,  455 ;  on  Persians  making 
no  cult  images,  190n5;  on  Persians 
seeing  themselves  located  at  center 
of  earth,  149,  422,  422n52;  on  Per- 
sians' special  animus  for  Athenians, 
302;  on  Persian  view  of  origins  of 
Greco-Persian  war,  318-19, 322;  pri- 
mary concern  of,  273;  on  privileges 
granted  to  Seven  Noble  Persians, 
221n30;  on  proper  title  of  Scythian 
ruler,  431;  reflexive  critique  of 
Greece  of,  283-88;  social  and  politi- 
cal judgments  made  by,  276;  on 
spear  use  by  Persians,  350-51,  353; 
studies  of  diverse  peoples,  274-77; 
on  Susa,  204,  207;  theorization  of 
culture  of,  277-83;  on  transition  from 
Median  to  Persian  empire,  400n;  on 
tribute  from  Persian  satrapies,  49-50; 
on  Xerxes  and  plane  tree,  66, 101-2; 
on  Xerxes  attempting  to  bridge  Hel- 
lespont, 291nl2;  on  Xerxes'  embassy 
to  Argos,  308;  on  Xerxes  on  expand- 
ing empire  to  make  all  lands  one, 
145-46 

Herrenschmidt,  Clarisse,  xviii,  xx,  3, 
9nl5,  12,  18,  19,  55n44,  119n25, 
124,  256,  343n41,460 

Herzfeld,  Ernst,  24,  25,  29n41,  264, 
267n42 

Hesiod,  289,  290,  295n21,  300, 
310n22 

Hesychius,  7-8,  8nl3 

Hippocrates,  299,  331-32 

Histories  (Herodotus).  See  Herodotus 

history:  begins  with  the  Lie,  136, 145, 
173;  Darius  on  undestroyed  happi- 
ness in,  259-60;  divisions  of  time  in 
Darius's  inscriptions,  75,  41;  in 
Mazdaean  tripartite  organization  of 
time,  462;  moral  ambiguity  and 
danger  during,  419;  occurrences  of 
siydti  and  siydta  and  their  temporal 
distribution,  264;  situation  of  origi- 
nal creation  during,  146;  suspended 
between  two  periods  of  eternal 
duration,  127 


Hoffmann,  Karl,  255,  267 
Homer,  289,  294-95 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  289n5 
Horddd  (Wholeness/Health),  72 
horsemanship:  of  Amazons,  350;  as 
masculine  activity,  350;  in  Persian 
education,  335,  336,  338,  338,  342, 
345 

Horsfall,  N.M.,  328 

horticulture:  and  Achaemenian  impe- 
rialism, 59-85.  See  also  pleasure 
gardens  (paradeisoi) 

Hosang,  155n21,  156,  757,  158,  759, 
163 

humanity  (martiya):  Achaemenian  and 
Zoroastrian  cosmogonies  compared, 
17 ;  448,  448-49,  460-61;  Ahreman 
creates  vermin  to  wage  war  against, 
150;  Ahreman's  assault's  effect  on, 
125,  147,  203,  450,  451;  contrast- 
ing hierarchic  positions  associated 
with  vazrka  and  vazra,  435;  dis- 
tanced  from  rest  of  creation,  194;  in 
four  primordial  creations  of  Wise 
Lord,  125,  126,  173, 174,  191,446, 
447;  fragmentation  of,  127,  146, 
176,  194;  and  fraSa  in  Wise  Lord's 
creation,  1 93n  1 6 ;  grammatical 
number  for  Wise  Lord's  material 
creations  in  Older  Avesta,  89-90, 
91;  grammatical  number  for  Wise 
Lord's  material  creations  in  Pahlavi 
texts,  94;  grammatical  number  for 
Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in 
Younger  Avesta,  93,  95;  lists  of 
Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in 
Achaemenian  texts,  98;  original 
place  of,  202,  203;  Persepolis  pal- 
ace in  reunification  of,  184;  restor- 
ing primordial  unity  of,  77,  126, 
127-28,  146;  in  six  original  crea- 
tions of  Wise  Lord,  16,  148, 
416n27;  tripartite  pattern  in,  464, 
464;  unity  and  diversity  of,  145-64. 
See  also  Gayomard;  "happiness  for 
mankind"  {Siydti. .  .martiyahyd) 

humanoid  creatures,  159-60,  162, 163 

Humbach,  Helmut,  278 
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Humban-Haltash  III,  401 
hunting,  337,  340,  341,  347,  348 
hydraulics:  cosmology  and,  462-72. 
See  also  water 

ice:  Greeks  associate  Persians  with, 
331,  332;  Greek  theorization  of, 
328-30 

Idanthyrus,  440,  441,  445 

ideology:  of  the  center,  43-46,  50,  54, 
149,  203-4,  285,  422,  422n52;  core 
of  Achaemenian,  79;  religious 
dimension  of  ancient,  172 

Iliad  (Homer),  294-95 

ima  fraMm  taya  vainatai,  191-94,  201 

Immortality  (Amurddd;  Amdrdtat\  71, 
72,  100,  103,  464, 464 

Immortals,  99-100,  102,  352,  353 

imperial  possessions,  lists  of,  109-11 

Inachus,  319,  320,  321 

Inaros,  421n43 

incest,  280-81 

India,  120 

Indian  BundahiSn,  158n28, 159 160 

Indra,  246 

integrity,  233 

Io,318,319, 320,  321 

Ionian  Greeks:  Athens  aids,  287;  in 
concentric  pattern  of  Achaemenian 
empire,  43, 45;  as  conquered  popu- 
lation, 304;  in  Darius' s  list  of  impe- 
rial possessions,  110;  Herodotus  on 
siting  of  cities  of,  55;  rebellion  of, 
305,  306,  351;  tribute  from,  50, 
120n26 

Iraj,  156, 157 

Iran:  Iraj  as  ancestor  of  Iranians,  156, 
757;  linguistic  and  religious  sig- 
nificance of  "Iranian,''  203nll;  as 
primordial  center,  203-4;  relation  to 
the  districts,  155n21.  See  also 
Elamites;  Medes;  Persia;  Parthians 

Islamic  conquest,  163-64 

Jackson,  W.T.H.,  381 
jan-,  364,  366 
Jason,  321 
/iv-,  362 


Jones,  H.L.,  206,  207 
justice,  sense  of  (dikaiosyne),  336, 
337, 338,  341,343,345 

Kallatiai,  278-80 

kamna,  425-28;  cognates  in  Avesta, 
427-28 

kar-:  for  fifth  original  creation,  10, 253, 
446, 447;  with  frato,  367, 369, 372; 
restricted  and  unrestricted  senses  of, 
364-65;  with  vaSna  Auramazdaha, 
365, 366;  zurakara  and,  29 

kara:  martial  component  of,  407n5;  as 
Persian  people  at  arms,  182-83, 
407.  See  also  Persian  people/army 
(kara) 

kaufah:  in  Old  Persian  corpus,  453. 

See  also  mountains 
Kellens,  Jean,  xx,  3,  12,  18 
King-as-gardener  topos,  66 
Kirk,  G.S.,  333 
Koch,  Heidemarie,  3,  476nl4 
Koloxais,  310n22 
Kuhrt,  Amelie,  3 

lands/peoples.  See  dahyu  (plural,  dah- 
yava) 

languages,  diversity  of,  176 

law  (data):  as  antidote  to  the  Lie,  419, 
419-22;  army  stands  behind,  139; 
fear  of  Darius's,  137,  422 

lawbreakers,  punishment  of,  421-22 

Lecoq,  Pierre,  3,  24,  130n3 

Libyans:  in  Andron  of  Halicarnassus's 
Syngenika,  300,  301,  301;  in 
Apadana  at  Persepolis  relief  sculp- 
tures, 121,  185;  in  concentric  pat- 
tern of  Achaemenian  empire,  43; 
Herodotus's  study  of,  274;  Hip- 
pocrates' On  Airs,  Waters,  and 
Places  on,  332,  333 

Lie  (drauga):  Achaemenian  emphasis 
on,  226;  in  Achaemenian  ethical 
dualism,  4,  136,  285,  395,  449; 
Achaemenian  rulers  as  afflicted 
with,  424;  agora  associated  with, 
285;  Ahreman  compared  with,  449; 
assumes  shape  of  others,  238;  bad 
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year  as  preceded  by,  416;  in 
Bardiya's  reign,  34;  in  CeSmag's 
form,  238,  239;  cold  and  dry  asso- 
ciated with,  57;  countless  manifes- 
tations of,  182;  Darius  as  not  sub- 
ject to,  29;  Darius  on  Cambyses 
and  origin  of,  13-14,  23,  213-14, 
216,  377,  379, 414;  Darius  on  king 
protecting  himself  from,  145n;  Dar- 
ius on  Wise  Lord  protecting  the 
people  from,  12,  181,  182,  409, 
416;  Darius's  enthronement  repre- 
sented as  Wise  Lord's  response  to, 
15-16, 145, 195-96, 371, 415;  dark- 
ness associated  with,  162;  distance 
from  center  and  vulnerability  to, 
422;  drdguuant,  28;  duplicity  of, 
182,  232;  enemy  horde  and  famine 
logical  sequence  with,  248-49, 410; 
as  essence  and  source  of  all  evil, 
225;  expansion  of  pleasure  gardens 
in  struggle  against,  77;  fear  enters 
world  with,  416,  419,  419,  424, 
424n;  figures  of  high  rank  using 
vazra,  435,  436;  flawed  human 
actors  associated  with,  218-22, 224; 
Fravarti  corrupted  by,  197; 
Gaumata  as  instantiation  of,  415; 
Gaumata's  violence  grounded  in, 
134, 379,  381;  gender  of,  227, 230- 
33,  237;  "happiness  for  mankind" 
as  absence  of,  18;  history  proper 
begins  with,  136,  145,  173;  law 
(data)  as  antidote  to,  419,  419-22; 
lawbreakers  inspired  by,  421; 
Lying  as  threat  to  the  king,  256-57; 
means  of  overcoming,  228;  mis- 
leads by  emphasizing  most  attrac- 
tive part  of  reality,  232-33;  mixture 
associated  with,  161;  in  moral 
drama  of  Darius's  rise  to  power,  15, 
41;  multiplication  of,  218,  224, 
227;  as  non-existent,  242-45,  258; 
no  perfect  antidote  to,  418-19;  in 
Older  Avestan  texts,  218-20,  226, 
227;  operates  by  contagion,  407; 
original  unities  shattered  by,  125, 
127,  146,  173,  176,  212,  258-59, 


348;  Persepolis  palace  in  reversal 
of,  184,  186;  Persian  army  fights, 
183;  protection  against  menacing 
evils  in  DPd  and  DPe,  410;  punish- 
ment of  liars,  220-24;  as  real  oppo- 
nent of  Achaemenian  kings,  268; 
rebellion  provoked  by,  14,  27,  36, 
217,  233-36,  363,  427,  453,  454; 
representing  in  Achaemenian  Per- 
sia, 213-24;  representing  in  Maz- 
daean  Iran,  225-36;  rivers  affected 
by,  465;  rta  as  obvious  candidate 
for  remedy  for,  416-17;  struggles 
with  Wise  Lord,  173-74;  as  subor- 
dinate to  Evil  Spirit,  228-29;  Truth 
contrasted  with  in  Bisitun  relief, 
116;  in  Younger  Avestan  texts, 
220-22,  227-30;  ZarathuStra  and, 
230-33,  237-39,  241-45;  and  Zoro- 
astrian  creation  story,  42 

life  cycle:  in  education,  336,  347-48, 
349;  tripartite  pattern  of,  463, 463 

light,  darkness  versus,  226 

Lommel,  Herman,  466 

Lukonin,  Vladimir,  119 

Lydians:  in  Apadana  at  Persepolis 
relief  sculptures,  121;  at  boundary  of 
Achaemenian  empire,  120;  in  Dari- 
us's list  of  imperial  possessions, 
1 10;  Herodotus's  study  of,  274;  trib- 
ute from,  50 

macrocosm,  tripartite  pattern  of  micro- 
cosm and,  463,  463 

Magi,  450-52, 453,  461 

Mahryane:  Cihrdad  Nask  on,  153, 
154;  in  descent  of  non-Iranian  peo- 
ples, 156;  Gayomard  returns  as, 
151;  in  origins  of  world's  popula- 
tions, 152,  154,  157;  in  taxonomy 
of  Greater  BundahiSn,  158;  trans- 
mission of  word  of  instruction  from 
Wise  Lord  to,  155n22 

Mahrye:  Cihrdad  Nask  on,  153,  154; 
in  descent  of  non-Iranian  peoples, 
156;  Gayomard  returns  as,  151;  in 
origins  of  world's  populations,  152, 
154,  157;  in  taxonomy  of  Greater 
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BundahiSn,  158;  transmission  of 
word  of  instruction  from  Wise  Lord 
to,  155n22 
Malandra,  William,  xviii,  382n34 
Malinowski,  Bronislaw,  168,  277 
manah,  254,  255,  255n47,  343, 345 
manauvU,  254,  255-56 
mankind.  See  humanity  (martiya) 
Mardonius,  77-79 

Martiya:  accusations  of  behaviors  that 
constituted  rebellion,  403;  in  Bisitun 
relief  of  Darius  and  defeated  rebels, 
1 13nl5;  Darius  calls  him  illegitimate 
madilta,  430,  431;  Darius's  accusa- 
tion of  lying  by,  234,  423,  423n58; 
description  of  rebellion  of,  239; 
Hamites  turn  on,  423,  431;  geneal- 
ogy claimed  by,  399,  401;  legitima- 
tions for  Darius's  military  action 
against,  28;  name  and  lineage  he 
claimed  for  himself  versus  that  given 
in  Darius's  texts,  396n4, 397;  speech 
acts  attributed  to,  36;  structural  logic 
that  governs  how  rebellions  against 
Darius  are  described,  401 

martiya.  See  humanity  (martiya) 

*ma0,  429,  432 

maOiSta,  429-32;  Darius  on  illegiti- 
mate, 430,  430-31;  semantic  fields 
of,  432;  those  appointed  maOiSta  by 
Darius,  429, 430 

Mawet,  Francine,  383n 

Mazdaean  religion:  Achaemenian  reli- 
gion and  Zoroastrianism  seen  as 
variants  of,  460;  bifurcated  cosmos 
of,  446-61;  homologies  sought  in, 
462;  on  moral  significance  of  phys- 
ical qualities,  56.  See  also  Zoroas- 
trianism 

Medea,  321,  321n50 

Medes:  Andromede,  311;  in  Apadana 
at  Persepolis  relief  sculptures,  1 17, 
118,  121,  122, 122,  185;  in  Bisitun 
relief  of  Darius  and  defeated  rebels, 
113nl5;  in  Darius's  list  of  imperial 
possessions,  110;  in  division  of 
lands  and  peoples,  176;  Ecbatana, 
46,  52,  53,  54,  59;  Eurasian  crea- 


tion myth  familiar  to,  392;  Fravarti, 
113nl5,  133-34,  397,  399,  400; 
Gaumata  as  Mede,  378,  397;  Hero- 
dotus on  origins  of  kingship  among, 
20-22, 40, 281-82;  legitimations  for 
Darius's  military  action  against,  28; 
Medea,  321;  in  Naq$-i  Rustam 
relief  sculptures,  141;  Persia  suc- 
ceeds older  civilizations,  315;  tran- 
sition from  Median  to  Persian 
dynasty,  400;  tribute  from,  50 
Megabyzus,  282 
Meillet,  A.,  24,  29,  29n42 
menog,  243,  245,  250 
microcosm:  Darius's  palace  as,  50; 
tripartite  pattern  of  macrocosm  and, 
463, 463 
Mikalson,  Jon,  309n20 
Miroir  d'Herodote  (Hartog),  440-41 
mi9a9  254,  256-57,  343 
Mithra,  286-87,  286n56,  287n57 
mock  courts,  337 
Mote,  Marijan,  242 
monkeys,  160, 161, 163 
motion,  tripartite  pattern  in,  467 
mountains:  in  Achaemenian  inscrip- 
tions, 453-54;  as  result  of  Ahre- 
man's  assault,  450,  451;  tripartite 
pattern  in,  464, 464 
Muggletonians,  189 
Mtiller,  Friedrich  Max,  168 
Munson,  Rosaria  Vignolo,  276 
Murray,  Gilbert,  324,  324nl,  326 
"Myth  and  Ritual  School,"  168 

NahaOya,  246 

naiba  (good),  131,  131n7,  180-81, 
200,  263 

Naq§-I  Rustam:  Darius's  tomb  at,  116, 
125,  139-44,  251,  342,  346;  land- 
people  relationship  in  relief  and 
inscription,  442-45;  relief  sculp- 
tures of  lands/peoples  of  empire  at, 
139-44.  See  also  DNa  (Darius, 
Naq§-I  Rustam  a);  DNb  (Darius, 
NaqS-I  Rustam  b) 

nationalism,  land,  people  and  ruler 
connected  in,  445 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  395, 397,  399 
Nehemiah,  64-65 
nestlh,  243,  245 

Nidintu-Bel:  accusations  of  behaviors 
that  constituted  rebellion,  403;  in 
Bisitun  relief  of  Darius  and  defeated 
rebels,  113-14,  113nl5;  and  con- 
trasting uses  of  kamna,  426;  Dari- 
us's  accusation  of  lying  by,  234, 
394, 395;  description  of  rebellion  of, 
239;  execution  of,  133,  421n43, 
425;  fails  because  he  lacks  Wise 
Lord '  s  favor,  427 ;  genealogy 
claimed  by,  399;  legitimations  for 
Darius's  military  action  against,  28; 
name  and  lineage  he  claimed  for 
himself  versus  that  given  in  Darius's 
texts,  395-96,  396n4,  397;  speech 
acts  attributed  to,  36;  structural  logic 
that  governs  how  rebellions  against 
Darius  are  described,  401 

night:  day  versus,  226;  Greeks  associ- 
ate Persians  with,  331 

Nile,  333-34 

Nirrti,  437,  437n7 

nomoi,  277-83,  299 

number:  implications  in  mythology  of 
vegetation  grammatical,  89-104;  tri- 
partite pattern  in,  463, 463, 467, 472 

Nyberg,  H.S.,  242 

Nylander,  Carl,  222-23 

Ohrmazd.  See  Wise  Lord  (Ahura 
Mazda;  Ohrmazd) 

Okeanids,  290,  300 

Okeanos,  289,  290,  300 

Older  Avesta:  Ahremanian  discourse 
in,  226-27;  Gathas,  18,  226,  229, 
366,  428;  grammatical  number  for 
Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in, 
89-90, 91;  on  the  Lie,  218-20,  226, 
227;  vasna  in,  366-68 

Old  Persian:  kamna  in,  425-28;  as  lan- 
guage of  Achaemenian  royal 
inscriptions,  xviii,  172;  maQiSta  in, 
429-32;  practical  advantages  of 
working  with  texts,  393;  religious 
aspect  of,  xix 


Olmstead,  A.T.,  33,  375 
On  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places  (Hip- 
pocrates), 299,  331-32 
Onesicritus,  346 
Otanes,  34n56,  220,  282 

Pahlavi  language,  xviii 

Pahlavi  Rivayat  accompanying  the 
Dadestan  T  Denlg:  creation  story  in, 
69,  73-76;  grammatical  number  for 
Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in 
Pahlavi  texts,  94;  on  origin  of  ver- 
min, 161n;  on  restoration  of  unity, 
76,  17;  synoptic  table  of  Zoroas- 
trian  mythology  of  plants,  80-85 

Pahlavi  texts:  Achaemenian  texts 
compared  with,  16-18, 148-49,  202- 
4;  on  Ahuna  Vairiia  prayer,  229;  on 
climate  binaries,  55-56;  committed 
to  writing,  151;  geocentric  models 
of  world  order  in,  45;  grammatical 
number  for  Wise  Lord's  material 
creations  in,  94,  95-98;  on  the  Lie, 
230-33;  myths  concerning  plants  in, 
69-73 

pairi.daeza,  5,  59-60,  61 
pairi.daida,  5,  59 
*pairi.daiza,  5,  9,  59 
PaiSiyauvada,  454 
pdlez,  5 

paradeisoi.  See  pleasure  gardens 
(paradeisoi) 

paradise,  3-19;  in  Achaemenian  impe- 
rial ideology,  79;  Achaemenian 
kings'  royal  circuit  associated  with 
properties  of,  58;  Avestan,  60-61; 
Eden,  8,  63,  64;  Greek  descriptions 
of  Persian  paradeisoi,  5-8,  9, 

62-  63;  in  Hebrew  Bible,  8-9, 

63-  64;  pairi.daeza,  5,  59-60,  61; 
*pairi.daiza,  5,  9,  59;  as  space  of 
re-creation,  18-19;  Susa  as,  9,  207, 
374.  See  also  pleasure  gardens 
(paradeisoi) 

pardes,  6,  63,  64 
Paris,  321 

Parsi  Zoroastrians,  100n24 
Parthenope,  300,  302 
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Parthians:  in  Apadana  at  Persepolis 
relief  sculptures,  121;  in  Bisitun 
relief  of  Darius  and  defeated  rebels, 
113nl5;  in  Darius 's  list  of  imperial 
possessions,  110;  in  Naq§-I  Rustam 
relief  sculptures,  141 

Parysatis,  Queen,  261nl2 

Pasargadae,  royal  garden  at,  6,  6-7,  62 

Payen,  Pascal,  455n28 

peace:  Persian  education  in  preparation 
for,  340,  341;  Persians  rank  more 
highly  than  war,  347-49;  seen  as 
feminine,  350 

peacocks,  211,  211n41 

pedagogy,  Persian.  See  Persian  educa- 
tion 

Peisistratos,  21 

Pericles,  333 

peri-teikhos,  5 

Perseids,  311,  313, 314 

Persepolis:  conquering  lion  sculpture, 
170;  Darius  on  building  palace  and 
the  lands/peoples  gathering  there, 
183-84;  Darius  on  lands/peoples 
who  made  palace  at,  177, 184;  Gate 
of  All  Lands/Peoples  made  by 
Xerxes,  199-200;  in  king's  annual 
circuit,  53,  54;  peoples  and  goods 
reunited  at,  184-86;  Persians  hold- 
ing spears  in  relief  sculptures  from, 
353,  354;  pleasure  garden  {parade- 
isos)  at,  62;  seen  as  ritual  city,  171; 
as  visual  meditation,  200-201.  See 
also  Apadana  staircase  at  Persepo- 
lis; DPd  (Darius,  Persepolis  d);  DPe 
(Darius,  Persepolis  e);  DPf  (Darius, 
Persepolis  f);  DPg  (Darius,  Persepo- 
lis g);  DPh  (Darius,  Persepolis  h); 
XPa  (Xerxes,  Persepolis  a);  XPh 
(Daiva  inscription;  Xerxes,  Persep- 
olis h);  XP1  (Xerxes,  Persepolis  1) 

Persepolis  Fortification  Tablets,  52, 
382,  261nl2 

Persepolis  Treasury  Texts,  68 

Perses:  as  first  Persian,  310n22;  Hero- 
dotus's  mythic  genealogy  connect- 
ing Perseus  to  Argos,  310-16,  313; 
Persian  interpretation  of  Perseid 


genealogy  as  reported  in  Herodotus, 
314 

Perseus,  310-16;  ethnic  identity  of 
descendants  of  Io  in  Herodotus, 
320;  Herodotus's  mythic  genealogy 
connecting  him  to  Argos,  313;  Io  as 
ancestor  of,  319;  Persian  interpreta- 
tion of  Perseid  genealogy  as  reported 
in  Herodotus,  314 

Persia:  Aeschylus *s  Persians  and  cat- 
egorical opposition  between  East 
and  West,  324-34;  allied  popula- 
tions, 305;  in  Apadana  at  Persepolis 
relief  sculptures,  121;  in  binary 
oppositions  in  Aeschylus'  Persians, 
331,  332;  concentric  circles  for  rep- 
resenting spatial,  ethnic,  political 
relations  of,  45-46,  50,  54,  110-11, 
155,  202-4,  285;  Cyrus  the  Great 
counsels  his  countrymen  against 
abandoning  rough  soil  of,  299n29; 
as  exempt  from  tribute,  48,  185; 
Greeks  and  Kallatiai  burial  practices 
contrasted  with  those  of,  278-80; 
Herodotus  on  Persian  view  of  ori- 
gins of  Greco-Persian  war,  318-19, 
322;  Herodotus's  study  of  Persians, 
274;  invasions  of  Greece  of  490  and 
480,  286-87,  323;  legitimations  for 
Darius's  military  action  against,  28; 
in  Naq$-I  Rustam  relief  sculptures, 
141;  navy  of,  455;  Perses,  310-16; 
Persians  see  themselves  located  at 
center  of  earth,  43,  149,  203,  285, 
422,  422n53;  protection  against 
menacing  evils  in  DPd  and  DPe, 
410;  resistance  among  subject  pop- 
ulations, 424;  succeeds  older  civili- 
zations, 315;  Susa  and  recentering 
of  empire,  205.  See  also  Achaeme- 
nian  rulers;  Persian  education;  Per- 
sian people/army  (kdra) 

Persian  education,  335-50;  curriculum, 
335,  336-38,  338;  the  educational 
day,  339-40, 340,  347, 349;  goal  of, 
341-45;  Greek  knowledge  of,  345- 
46;  stages  of,  336,  347-48,  349; 
taxonomy  underlying  system  of,  345 
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Persian  people/army  (kdra):  as  anti- 
dote to  enemy  horde,  416,  419; 
Darius  seizes  lands/peoples  with, 
135,  178;  in  defeat  of  the  Lie,  348; 
end  of  history  brought  about  by, 
186;  fear  neutralized  and  long  hap- 
piness secured  by,  408;  Gaumata 
feared  by,  134,  414,  423,  423n57, 
425;  if  it  will  be  protected  happi- 
ness will  be  undestroyed,  135-37, 
178,  183,  259-60, 264,  407-8, 409; 
Immortals,  99-100,  102,  352,  353; 
as  instrument  of  Achaemenian 
kings,  407;  Pax  Persiana  imposed 
and  maintained  by,  137,  178;  pro- 
tection against  menacing  evils  in 
DPd  and  DPe,  410;  rebels  address 
themselves  to,  240,  241;  spear  use 
by,  350-54;  symbiosis  between 
king  and,  410;  threat  of  enemy 
horde  forces  them  to  pick  up  weap- 
ons, 182-83,  411 

Persians  (Aeschylus):  Asia  and 
Europe  identified  with  continental 
landmasses  in,  290-91;  Asia  and 
Europe  in  dream  of  Atossa,  292- 
300;  and  categorical  opposition 
between  East  and  West,  324-34; 
Greek  sophrdsyne  and  Persian 
hybris  contrasted  in,  326;  Hip- 
pocrates* On  Airs,  Waters,  and 
Places  compared  with,  331-32;  on 
possibility  of  freedom  spreading  to 
Asia,  297-98;  on  Xerxes  crossing 
the  Strymon,  326-34 

Persika  (Deinon),  78 

Phaidyme,  220 

Photius,  62 

Phylarchus,  101 

physical  prowess.  See  aruvasta 

Pindar,  279,  283 

plane  trees,  66,  101-3 

planets,  as  demons,  246 

plants:  Achaemenian  and  Zoroastrian 
cosmogonies  compared,  17,  448, 
448-49,  460;  Achaemenian  cosmo- 
gonic  texts  on,  99-104;  Ahreman 
creates  vermin  to  wage  war  against, 


150;  Ahreman's  assault's  effect  on, 
70,  203,  450,  451;  bodily  well- 
being  and  pleasure  traced  to,  18;  in 
Cyrus  the  Younger's  garden,  67;  as 
different  in  different  lands,  177; 
essential  species  of,  75-76;  in  gar- 
den in  Ecclesiastes,  64;  in  garden  in 
Song  of  Solomon,  63;  grammatical 
number  for  Wise  Lord's  material 
creations  in  Older  Avesta,  89,  91; 
grammatical  number  for  Wise 
Lord's  material  creations  in  Pahlavi 
texts,  94,  96-98;  grammatical  num- 
ber for  Wise  Lord's  material  crea- 
tions in  Younger  Avesta,  90,  92, 
95;  in  "happiness  for  mankind" 
($iyati...martiyahya),  69,  75,  448; 
in  identity  of  dahyu,  109;  implica- 
tions of  grammatical  number  in 
mythology  of  vegetation,  89-104; 
mediate  between  death  and  life,  72; 
multiplicity  of,  68-73;  plane  trees, 
66,  101-3;  in  pleasure  gardens 
{paradeisoi),  5,  61,  62,  76-79; 
pomegranates,  99,  99-100,  100n24, 
101,  103;  primordial  unity  of,  70, 
72-73  75-76, 77, 96-97,  99,  104;  in 
six  original  creations  of  Wise  Lord, 
16,  148,  416n27;  synoptic  table  of 
Zoroastrian  mythology  of,  80-85; 
Tree  of  All  Seeds,  73,  97,  97nl7, 
97nl78, 99, 100, 103;  tripartite  pat- 
tern in,  464, 464;  Urpflanze,  70-73, 
74,  96-97,  202,  211;  warmth  and 
moisture  associated  with,  58,  70; 
Zoroastrian  myths  concerning, 
69-73 
Plato,  279,  329-30 

pleasure  gardens  (paradeisoi):  Achae- 
menian rulers  and,  5,  61,  65-68; 
adding  plants  from  all  over  empire, 
76-79;  expansion  of,  77;  Greek 
descriptions  of,  5-8,  9,  62-63; 
inside  versus  outside  the  walls,  61; 
as  microcosmic  models  of  imperial 
economy,  69;  and  primordial  unity 
of  plants,  99;  water  in,  5, 61,  62, 69 

Pliny  the  Elder,  103,  210 
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Plutarch,  53,  307nl3 

political  function  of  religion,  xvii, 

473-77 
pollution,  60 
Polybius,  457 

pomegranates,  99,  99-100,  100n24, 
101,  103 

Pompholuge,  300,  302 

Poseidon,  294,  320 

primordial  bovine:  all  animals  will 
merge  back  into,  75n62;  Evil  Spirit 
kills,  384;  Gaya  associated  with, 
152;  as  gendered,  95;  happiness 
associated  with  animals,  18,  98; 
healing  plants  born  from,  97nl8; 
located  at  center  of  earth,  96;  in 
Older  Avesta's  accounts  of  crea- 
tion, 89;  omitted  in  Achaemenian 
cosmogonic  texts,  98 ;  original 
place  of,  202 

psore,  457,  458-59 

quality,  tripartite  pattern,  463,  463, 
467, 472 

races,  origins  of,  154,  155 
racism,  164 

Rarjha,  466,  466n9,  468 

rdsta,  254,  251 \  257n57,  343,  345 

Raven,  J.E.,  333 

rebellion,  393-405;  blinding  rebels, 
226;  Darius  has  last  word  over 
rebels,  397-98;  hamigiya,  27,  28, 
254,  256-57;  Lie  provokes,  14,  27, 
36,  217,  363,  427,  453,  454;  names 
rebels  claimed  for  themselves  versus 
those  given  in  Darius's  texts,  395- 
97,  397;  nine  insurrections  against 
Darius,  14,  75,  35-37,  217,  239-41, 
241nl4,  363-64,  453-54;  punish- 
ment of  rebels,  27,  133-34,  222-24, 
403-4,  421,  425,  461;  rebels  fleeing 
with  a  few  men  after  being  defeated, 
425;  structural  logic  that  governs 
how  they  are  described,  401;  vari- 
ants in  Darius's  descriptions  of,  398- 
401;  Xerxes  suppresses,  364.  See 
also  Acina;  Araxa;  AGamaita; 


Frada;  Fravarti;  Gaumata;  Martiya; 
Nidintu-Bel;  Tritantaxma;  Vahyaz- 
data 

Reeve,  John,  189 

relief  sculptures:  conquering  lion 
sculpture  from  Persepolis,  170; 
Darius  dominates  Bisitun  sculp- 
tures, 394,  395;  Darius  with 
defeated  rebels  at  Bisitun,  111-16, 
112,  235,  235-36;  diversity  of 
dahyu  within  imperial  whole 
depicted  in,  1 1 1-23;  at  NaqS-i  Rus- 
tam,  139-44,  443-44,  444;  Persians 
holding  spears  in,  353,  354;  sacred 
kingship  seen  in  Apadana  staircase 
at  Persepolis,  170,  170;  Skunxa 
added  to  Bisitun,  113nl5,  114-16, 
775,  404-5, 405 

religion,  political  significance  of,  xvii, 
473-77 

Renovation  (FraSgird),  50-51,  76n62, 
98,  150n,  192,  468 

reproduction,  150,  151 

Rg  Veda,  225,  437-38 

riding.  See  horsemanship 

rivers:  Avesta  on,  468;  Choaspes 
(Eulaios;  Karkheh),  103,  207-10, 
212;  Daiti  (Weh;  Weh-daiti),  203, 
229,  229nl6,  465,  466,  467,  468, 
469,  471;  Euphrates,  470-71,  472; 
Greater  Bundahisn  on,  465-68; 
Gyndes,  468-69, 472;  Nile,  333-34; 
Tearus,  457-58,  458n40,  459, 
459n47 

Robertson  Smith,  William,  168 

Romans,  156,  757,  759 

Romilly,  Jacqueline  de,  325n2 

Root,  Margaret  Cool,  3 

Rosier,  Wolfgang,  334 

Rossi,  Adriano,  130n4 

royal  garden  at  Pasargadae,  6,  6-7,  62 

rta:  does  not  appear  in  Darius's 
inscriptions,  417-18;  law  {data) 
approximates,  419;  not  in  Darius's 
vocabulary,  30;  as  obvious  candi- 
date for  remedy  for  the  Lie,  416-17. 
See  also  truth 

rta,  30,  225 
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rtdvan,  55,  418 

\tdvan,  225 

running  water,  467-68 

sacred  kingship,  167-86 

Said,  Edward,  325 

Saka  tigraxauda,  26,  27,  26n34, 28 

Salamis,  Battle  of,  297,  327n8 

Salm,  156,  757, 159 

salt  water,  450,  451,  454-56,  459 

Sancisi-Weerdenburg,   Heleen,  3, 

119n25,317n 
Sapuhr  II,  152 
Sardis,  sack  of,  286,  287 
Sassanian  empire,  fall  of,  163 
Sassi,  Maria  Michaela,  326 
Satiphernes,  261nl2 
Saurva,  246 

Schmidt,  Hanns-Peter,  243 

Schmitt,  Riidiger,  3,  24,  256,  263n21 

Scythians:  at  boundary  of  Achaeme- 
nian  empire,  120;  in  concentric  pat- 
tern of  Achaemenian  empire,  43; 
Darius  places  new  chief  over,  429; 
in  Darius's  list  of  imperial  posses- 
sions, 110;  Darius's  military  actions 
against,  26-27,  440,  445,  456; 
drayah  associated  with,  454-55;  as 
gullible,  404;  Herodotus's  study  of, 
274,  275;  Hippocrates'  On  Airs, 
Waters,  and  Places  on,  332,  333; 
Koloxais,  310n22;  in  Naq§-T  Rus- 
tam  relief  sculptures,  141;  pointed 
hats  worn  by,  115,  775,  116,  404; 
as  proto-nationalist,  442;  royal 
tombs  of,  440, 441-42, 443;  Skunxa 
depicted  at  Bisitun,  113nl5,  114- 
16,  775,  404-5,  405 

Searle,  John,  35 

seasons,  and  king's  annual  circuit,  53, 
54 

Selections  of  Zadspram:  on  conse- 
quences of  Ahreman's  assault,  451; 
on  essential  species  of  plants,  75-76; 
on  Evil  Spirit's  effects,  449;  gram- 
matical number  for  Wise  Lord's 
material  creations  in  Pahlavi  texts, 
94;  myths  concerning  plants  in, 


69-73;  Old  Persian  cosmogony  com- 
pared with  that  of,  448-49;  organiza- 
tion of  space  and  time  in,  462;  on 
restoration  of  unity,  76;  synoptic 
table  of  Zoroastrian  mythology  of 
plants,  80-85;  temporal  sequence  in, 
41-42;  on  Tree  of  All  Seeds,  97nl7; 
on  Urpflanze,  96nl  1, 96nl2;  on  veg- 
etation and  eschatological  restoration 
of  existence,  75n63 
Sen,  759 

Sepeia,  Battle  of,  308 

Septuagint,  8-9,  8nl4 

sexuality,  149,  151 

Shahbazi,  A.H.,  45 

Shaked,  Shaul,  242-43 

shooting  stars,  412,  416n27 

Sims-Williams,  Nicholas,  262,  263n21 

Sirius  (Ti§trya),71,413 

Siyata,  259,  260-62,  264 

Ziydti.  See  happiness  (siydti) 

Siydti... martiyahya.  See  "happiness  for 
mankind"  (Siydti. .  .martiyahyd) 

Skunxa:  in  Bisitun  relief  of  Darius  and 
defeated  rebels,  113nl5,  114-16, 
775,  404-5,  405;  as  chief  not  king, 
115nl8,  404;  Darius  calls  him  ille- 
gitimate maOiSta,  430,  43 1 ;  Darius 
places  new  chief  over  Scythians, 
429,  431;  Darius  spares,  27,  404; 
legitimations  for  Darius's  military 
action  against,  28 

sky  (asmdn;  heavenly  phenomena): 
Achaemenian  and  Zoroastrian  cos- 
mogonies compared,  77,  448,  448- 
49, 460;  Ahreman  creates  vermin  to 
wage  war  against,  150;  Ahreman's 
assault's  effect  on,  747, 203, 451;  in 
four  primordial  creations  of  Wise 
Lord,  125, 173, 174,  191, 446, 447; 
fragmentation  and  restoration  of 
original  unity  of,  146,  147;  and 
frasa  in  Wise  Lord's  creation, 
193nl6;  grammatical  number  for 
Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in 
Older  Avesta,  89,  91;  grammatical 
number  for  Wise  Lord's  material 
creations  in  Pahlavi  texts,  94;  gram- 
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matical  number  for  Wise  Lord's 
material  creations  in  Younger 
Avesta,  90,  92;  lists  of  Wise  Lord's 
material  creations  in  Achaemenian 
texts,  98;  original  place  of,  202;  in 
six  original  creations  of  Wise  Lord, 
16, 148, 416n27;  tripartite  pattern  in, 
464, 464 

Smerdis:  in  Herodotus 's  account  of 
Darius's  ascension,  23nl4,  34n56, 
220,  384-85,  387,  390.  See  also 
Bardiya 

Smerdis  the  Magus:  Herodotus  on 
Cambyses  and,  386, 387,  388, 390; 
Herodotus  on  Darius's  overthrow 
of,  384-85,  387,  390;  Herodotus  on 
Otanes  and  Phaidyme  and,  220, 221. 
See  also  Gaumata 

Solinas,  Pier  Giorgio,  107 

Song  of  Solomon,  63 

sophrosyne,  326,  336,  337-38,  338, 
339,  341,  343, 345 

space:  concentric  pattern  in  Achaeme- 
nian, 43-58;  Mazdaean  tripartite 
organization  of,  462, 462,  463,  467 

Spandarmad,  230-31,  239 

spear  throwing:  of  Amazons,  350;  as 
masculine  activity,  350;  in  Persian 
education,  336,  338, 338,  345,  346; 
Persian  use  of  spears,  350-54 

Stella,  Luigia  Achillea,  325n2 

stench:  Ahreman  as  Foul  Spirit,  249; 
demons  as  bringers  of,  249n37; 
king's  ability  to  stave  of,  251;  of 
salt  water,  456 

Stolper,  Matthew,  177n24,  366n32 

Strabo:  access  to  Naq§-I  Rustam 
inscriptions,  346;  on  Persian  educa- 
tion, 336,  338,  338,  339,  346,  347, 
349;  on  salinity  of  Black  Sea,  457; 
on  spear  use  by  Persians,  350;  on 
Susa,  204-5,  206,  207 

strength,  263-67 

Stronach,  David,  3,  6 

Susa:  as  at  center  of  empire,  204-7, 
212;  on  Choaspes,  103,  207-8,  208, 
212;  climate  of,  206-7,  210;  Darius 
rebuilds  wall  in,  128,  131-32,  251, 


251n43;  Darius's  palace  at,  50-51, 
198-99,  204,  370,  371,  372-74;  as 
eudaimon,  206-7;  golden  pomegran- 
ates in  colored  tile  relief  from,  99;  in 
king's  annual  circuit,  53,  53,  54;  in 
maintaining  primordial  perfection, 
212;  map  of  Persian  empire,  205;  as 
a  microcosm,  9,  207;  Persians  hold- 
ing spears  in  relief  sculptures  from, 
353,  354;  polychrome  decorated 
wall  at,  129;  reputation  of,  206;  as 
visual  meditation,  200-201;  walls  of, 
59.  See  also  DSa  (Darius,  Susa  a); 
DSe  (Darius,  Susa  e);  DSf  (Darius, 
Susa  f);  DSi  (Darius,  Susa  i);  DSj 
(Darius,  Susa  j);  DSm  (Darius,  Susa 
m);  DSp  (Darius,  Susa  p);  DSs 
(Darius,  Susa  s) 

Symmachus,  341-42,  346 

Syngenika  (Andron  of  Halicarnassus), 
300-302 

Tadmor,  Hayim,  359n8 
Band-,  369 

ftwA-,  20,  34-37,  38,  39,  394 
Taxmaspada,  429nl5,  430 
Taxmorup,  155n21,  757 
Taz,  156, 157,  158,  759,  162, 163 
Teams,  457-58,  458n40,  459,  459n47 
Tethys,  289,  300 
thaumatology,  272 
Themistocles,  297 

Theogony  (Hesiod),  289,  290,  295n21, 

300,  310n23 
theombrotion,  103-4,  210-11,  212 
Thermopylae,  Battle  of,  352,  353 
Thracians:  in  Andron  of  Halicarnas- 
sus's  Syngenika,  300,  301,  301, 
302;  in  Apadana  at  Persepolis  relief 
sculptures,  121,  722;  in  concentric 
pattern  of  Achaemenian  empire,  43 ; 
as  conquered  population,  304 
throne  names,  233,  396 
time:  as  destroyer,  250-51;  divisions  in 
Darius's  inscriptions,  75,  41;  his- 
torical time  suspended  between  two 
periods  of  eternal  duration,  127; 
homologous  temporal  structures  at 
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level  of  day,  individual  life,  and 
cosmos,  349;  for  the  longest  time 
(duvaiharri),  260;  Mazdaean  tripar- 
tite organization  of,  462,  462,  463, 
467, 472;  occurrences  of  Siydti  and 
liydta  and  their  temporal  distribu- 
tion, 264;  in  Zoroastrian  texts, 
41-42.  See  also  history 

TiStrya  (Sirius),  71,413 

Tower  of  Babel,  184 

Toz,  156, 157 

Tree  of  All  Seeds,  73,  97,  97nl7, 
97nl78,  99,  100,  103 

tribute:  in  Apadana  at  Persepolis  relief 
sculptures,  49,  49,  117-23,  171, 
185;  brought  to  Gate  of  All  Lands/ 
Peoples  in  Persepolis,  199;  ceremo- 
nial aspect  of,  171-72;  as  concen- 
trating material  conditions  of  happi- 
ness, 424;  Darius  on  conquered 
populations  bringing  him,  304,  361, 
422,  423;  Darius  on  the  peoples 
fearing  him  and  bringing  him,  135, 
178;  as  innovation  of  Darius,  50; 
Persians  exempt  from,  48,  185.  See 
also:  bdji 

Tritantaxma:  accusations  of  behaviors 
that  constituted  rebellion,  403;  in 
Bisitun  relief  of  Darius  and  defeated 
rebels,  113nl5;  Darius's  accusation 
of  lying  by,  234;  description  of 
rebellion  of,  240;  genealogy 
claimed  by,  399,  400,  400;  legiti- 
mations for  Darius's  military  action 
against,  28;  mutilation  of,  197n24, 
222,  222n33,  404nl4,  421n43; 
name  and  lineage  he  claimed  for 
himself  versus  that  given  in  Dari- 
us's texts,  397;  speech  acts  attrib- 
uted to,  36;  structural  logic  that 
governs  how  rebellions  against 
Darius  are  described,  401 

Troy,  321,  321n52,  323,  323n 

trs-,  406,  410,  415 

truth:  act  of  (*satyakriya),  244n26;  in 
Achaemenian  ethical  dualism,  4, 
136,  285,  395;  Achaemenians 
emphasize  the  Lie,  226;  as  at  center, 


285;  Darius  as  antithesis  of  false- 
hood, 29,  417,  417n29;  Darius's 
solemn  oath  to  tell  truth  about  what 
he  did  after  he  became  king,  30-34; 
as  established  through  kingship,  40; 
haSiya,  30,  39,  225nl;  and  Lie  con- 
trasted in  Bisitun  relief,  116;  only 
one,  182;  Persian  army  fights  on 
behalf  of,  183;  Persian  versus  Greek 
attitude  toward,  284-85;  and  power, 
20,  22;  rta,  30,  416-17,  417-18, 
419;  rtavan,  55, 418;  Oanh-,  34-37, 
38,  39;  those  affected  by  the  Lie 
become  hostile  to,  219;  truth-telling 
in  Persian  curriculum,  335,  338, 
341,  345;  Vedic  Indian  focus  on, 
225 

Tuplin,  Christopher,  3,  52 

Turanians,  156, 157, 159 

Tylor,  Sir  Edward  Burnett,  168,  277 

unara,  253n45,  254,  255 

Urpflanze,  70-73,  74,  96-97,  202,  211 

uruuara-:  grammatical  number  in 
Older  Avesta,  89-90;  grammatical 
number  in  Younger  Avesta,  90 

u$i,  197n23,  255n48, 345 

uSi,  254,  255,  344 

Utas,  Bo,  363 

Vahyazdata:  accusations  of  behaviors 
that  constituted  rebellion,  403;  in 
Bisitun  relief  of  Darius  and 
defeated  rebels,  113nl5;  and  con- 
trasting uses  of  kamna,  426;  Dari- 
us's accusation  of  lying  by,  234; 
description  of  rebellion  in  Bisitun 
inscriptions,  240;  execution  of, 
404,  404nl4, 421n43, 425;  general 
of,  425,  426,  430,  431;  legitima- 
tions for  Darius's  military  action 
against,  28;  location  of  rebellion 
of,  453-54;  name  and  lineage  he 
claimed  for  himself  versus  that 
given  in  Darius's  texts,  397;  repre- 
sents himself  as  Bardiya,  397,  398, 
431,  453;  speech  acts  attributed  to, 
36;  structural  logic  that  governs 
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how  rebellions  against  Darius  are 

described,  401 
vaina-,  191,  192,  192nl2,  196,  197, 

199,  200,  201,  255n48 
vainatai,  191,  192-94 
Varjuhi  Daitya,  203,  466n8,  466n9, 

468 

vasaif  213,  214,  21546 
vasna,  366-68 

vaina  Auramazddha,  357-74;  Darius 
becomes  king  by,  xix,  134-35,  357, 

.  358-60,  360nll,  361,  362,  363-64, 
365,  427,  474-75;  Darius  depicts 
his  relationship  to  peoples  of  the 
empire  with,  110;  Darius  legiti- 
mates his  usurpation  with,  xix; 
Darius  puts  things  gdOava  ("in 
place")  by,  128;  in  introductory 
formulae  preceding  lists  of  lands/ 
peoples  under  Achaemenian  rule, 
179;  kingship  granted  through, 
233;  vasna  as  Avestan  cognate  for, 
366-68;  verbs  associated  with,  358- 
66;  with  verbs  of  being  and  becom- 
ing, 358-62,  366;  with  verbs  of 
doing  and  making,  364-66;  with 
verbs  of  having  and  getting,  362-63, 
366;  with  verbs  of  violence  and 
destruction,  363-64, 366 

vaumaini,  263-67 

vazra,  433-36 

vazrka,  432-36 

vermin  (xrafstra):  Achaemenian  kings 
treat  their  enemies  like,  461;  Ahre- 
man  as  creator  of,  207,  232,  450, 
451;  in  DaitI,  203;  darkness  associ- 
ated with,  162n35;  and  the  Lie  tak- 
ing female  form,  232;  Magi  on 
destroying,  452,  461;  Susa  as  free 
of,  207, 210;  water  polluted  by,  456 

Vidarna,  429nl5, 430 

Videvdad  (Videvdat):  on  exposure  of 
bodies,  439nl6;  on  the  Lie,  218, 
220;  the  Lie  treated  as  subordinate 
to  Evil  Spirit  in,  228-29;  on  places 
for  the  polluted,  60,  61;  on  Rarjha, 
466n9;  on  tools  of  the  warrior,  434, 
434 


vinasta,  254 , 256-57 

Vindafarna,  429nl5, 430 

vispd  vohu.  See  "good  things"  (vispd 

vohu) 
Vispa-s'iydtis',  68-69 
ViStaspa,  229nl6,  362, 376, 378 
visual  experience  of  gods,  191 
Vivana,  429nl5, 430 
vratiyaiy,  30n47,  38,  39 

Wackernagel,  Jacob,  25 

walls,  59-61 

Walser,  Gerold,  123n30 

war:  the  Lie  gives  rise  to,  182;  martial 
capacity  of  Amazons,  350;  Persian 
education  in  preparation  for,  337, 
340,  340,  341,  348;  Persians  rank 
peace  more  highly  than,  347-49 

water:  Achaemenian  and  Zoroastrian 
cosmogonies  compared,  17  9  448, 
448-49,  460;  bodily  well-being  and 
pleasure  traced  to,  18;  creation 
associated  with  warmth  and  mois- 
ture, 56-57;  and  earth  as  tokens  of 
submission,  440,  447-48;  Evil 
Spirit  corrupts,  203, 438, 449, 451; 
Evil  Spirit  creates  vermin  to  wage 
war  against,  150;  fresh,  450,  451, 
455-56;  in  garden  in  Ecclesiastes, 
64;  grammatical  number  for  Wise 
Lord's  material  creations  in  Older 
Avesta,  89,  91;  grammatical  num- 
ber for  Wise  Lord's  material  crea- 
tions in  Pahlavi  texts,  94;  gram- 
matical number  for  Wise  Lord's 
material  creations  in  Younger 
Avesta,  90,  92,  95;  Greeks  associ- 
ate themselves  with,  332;  in  "hap- 
piness for  mankind"  (SiydtL .  .marti- 
yahya),  69;  place  of  primordial, 
203;  plants  associated  with  warmth 
and  moisture,  58,  70;  Plato  on 
forms  of,  329-30;  in  pleasure 
gardens  (paradeisoi),  5,  61,  62,  69; 
running,  467-68;  salt,  450,  451, 
454-56,  459;  in  six  original  crea- 
tions of  Wise  Lord,  16,  148, 
416n27;  of  the  Teams,  457-58; 
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tripartite  pattern  in,  465-68,  467; 
Wise  Lord  associated  with  warm 
and  moist,  56,  57,  58;  in  Yasna 
ritual,  72.  See  also  rivers 

weapons:  for  distinguishing  between 
Persians  and  foreigners  in  reliefs, 
112-13;  in  identity  of  dahyu,  109; 
taxonomy  of  offensive,  434;  vazra, 
433-36.  See  also  bowmanship; 
spear  throwing 

Weh  River  (Weh-daiti  (DaitT)),  203, 
229,  229nl6,  465,  466,  467,  468, 
469,  471 

Weissbach,  F.H.,  177n24 

White  Haoma,  73,  98 

Wholeness/Health  (Haurvatdt;  Hor- 
aad),  72 

Widengren,  Geo,  xviii,  169n6 

Wiesehofer,  Josef,  3,  473-74,  475 

wind:  grammatical  number  for  Wise 
Lord's  material  creations  in  Pahlavi 
texts,  94;  grammatical  number  for 
Wise  Lord's  material  creations  in 
Younger  Avesta,  93 

winged  figure,  112nl4,  190 

wisdom.  See  xraOu 

Wise  Lord  (Ahura  Mazda;  Ohrmazd): 
Achaemenian  and  Zoroastrian 
views  of,  460;  Achaemenian  kings 
chosen  to  defend  Truth,  285 ; 
Achaemenian  kings  chosen  to 
restore  primordial  unities,  19,  126, 
128,  145,  198,  200,  348,  372; 
Achaemenian  kings*  royal  circuit 
associated  with  properties  of,  58; 
Achaemenians  as  worshippers  of, 
4;  Ahuna  Vairiia  prayer  uttered  by, 
229nl7;  benevolent  intentions  of, 
136;  bestows  (fra-bar-)  things  on 
the  king,  194nl8;  in  creation 
account  of  Pahlavi  Rivayat  accom- 
panying the  Dadestan  T  Denlg, 
73-75;  Darius  prays  for  assistance 
to,  230;  Darius's  accomplishments 
compared  with  those  of,  51,  372, 
374;  Darius's  enthronement  repre- 
sented as  response  to  the  Lie  of, 
15-16,  145,  195-96,  371,  415; 
Endless  Light  as  dwelling  of,  462; 


enthrones  Darius  as  king,  10-11, 15, 

41,  134-35,  141,  175,  176,  196, 
259,  358,  359,  360nll,  361,  363, 
371-72,  380,  426,  427,  429,  442, 
477;  fate  of  original  creations  of, 
146-47;  fifth  act  of  creation  of,  10, 
174, 175,  111,  446-47;  five  distinct 
acts  of  creation  of,  173;  four  pri- 
mordial creations  of,  125-26,  146, 
173,  174,  191,  446;  fraSa  in  crea- 
tion of,  193nl6;  gift  of  office 
bestowed  on  Achaemenian  kings, 
147,  169,  175,  176,  186,  194,  251- 
54,  285;  "happiness  for  mankind" 
(siydti...martiyahyd)  created  by, 
11-13,  15,  41,  69,  75,  136,  186, 
191,  258,  264,  348,  406-7,  418, 
446,  477;  iconic  depictions  of, 
112nl4;  in  inscription  at  NaqS-I 
Rustam,  442,  442n24;  integrity  as 
original  intent  for  creation,  233;  the 
law  set  down  by,  420;  maOista 
denotes,  429,  429nl4;  in  Mazdaean 
tradition,  449;  as  omniscient,  151; 
perfect  entities  created  at  center  of 
the  world,  212;  Persepolis  credited 
to,  184;  prayer  formulae  seeking 
divine  protection,  247-49;  sees 
earth/empire  seething  and  bestows 
it  on  Darius,  194-96, 444;  six  origi- 
nal creations  of,  16,  148,  149, 
416n27,  438;  struggles  with  the 
Lie,  173-74;  twenty-three  variants 
of  creations  of,  10,  191;  and  Urp- 
flanze,  71,  72,  74;  vazrka  used  of, 
434,  434n30,  435;  warm  and  moist 
associated  with,  56,  57,  58;  why 
Darius  was  chosen  for  special  favor, 
28-29,  195nl9,  257n58;  winged  fig- 
ure represents,  112nl4, 190;  wonders 
attributed  to,  51, 258;  Xerxes  on  fol- 
lowing divine  law  and  proper  ritual  to 
obtain  happiness  in  life  and  truthful/ 
righteousness  in  death,  260-62,  264, 
418;  in  Zoroastrian  creation  story, 

42.  See  also  va&na  Auramazddha 
Wiseman,  T.P.,  383n 

women:  Aeschylus' s  Persians  con- 
trasts European  and  Asian,  296n22; 
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Amazons,  349-50;  exchange  of, 
319-22;  gendering  of  animate  crea- 
tion, 95;  Greek  knowledge  of  Per- 
sian, 292nl4;  pollution  in,  60 
wonder  ifraSa),  369-72;  Darius's  pal- 
ace at  Susa  as,  50,  198,  204,  370, 
372,  374;  ima  frasam  taya  vainatai, 
191,  193-94;  lists  of  Wise  Lord;s 
material  creations  in  Achaemenian 
texts,  98,  98;  peacock  as  wonder- 
bird,  211,  211n41;  semantic  range 
of,  191-92;  senses  in  Achaemenian 
texts,  193nl6;  with  vasna,  367, 
367-68;  Wise  Lord  makes  a  wonder 
on  this  earth,  51,  258;  Xerxes  uses 
only  in  cosmogonic  contexts,  200 

XE  (Xerxes,  Elvend):  formulae  describ- 
ing Wise  Lord's  final  act  of  creation, 
252;  on  Wise  Lord  as  great  god, 
429nl4 

Xenophon:  on  Achaemenian  royalty 
and  their  gardens,  66-68;  on 
Cyrus's  elite  bodyguard,  376n7;  on 
king's  annual  circuit,  53;  on  Per- 
sian education,  335nl,  336-38, 338, 
339,  346,  347-48,  349;  on  Persian 
king  at  center  of  his  army,  54; 
pleasure  gardens  (paradeisoi) 
described  by,  7;  on  satraps  creating 
pleasure  gardens,  64;  service  with 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  346;  and  Song 
of  Solomon,  63;  on  spear  use  by 
Persians,  350 

Xerxes:  acknowledges  conquering  no 
new  lands,  137, 139;  in  Aeschylus's 
Persians,  292,  293,  295,  296-97; 
Apadana  at  Persepolis  completed 
by,  117,  199;  appointed  maOiSta  by 
Darius,  429, 430;  attempts  to  bridge 
Hellespont,  291nl2,  326,  457;  cho- 
sen crown  prince,  359-60,  429; 
describes  his  accomplishments  as 
good  (naiba),  200;  diplomatic 
initiative  in  Greece,  307;  disaster 
crossing  Strymon,  326-28;  embassy 
to  Argos  of,  308-23;  on  expanding 
empire  to  make  all  lands  one,  145- 
46;  in  fifth  act  of  creation,  175, 


446;  on  following  divine  law  and 
proper  ritual  to  obtain  happiness  in 
life  and  truthful/righteousness  in 
death,  260-62, 264, 418;  Gate  of  All 
Lands/Peoples  at  Persepolis  made 
by,  199-200;  Greek  struggle  against, 
296n22;  hybris  attributed  to,  326, 
328,  457;  lineage  of,  359n8;  on 
making  things  good,  181;  maOista 
used  by,  429;  Mardonius  urges  him 
to  conquer  Greece,  77-79;  offers 
sacrifice  at  Troy,  323n;  and  plane 
trees,  66,  101-3;  rtdvan  employed 
by,  418;  at  Thermopylae,  352;  unity 
but  not  wonder  restored  by,  200; 
va$na  Auramazddha  used  by,  357, 
359-60,  364,  365.  See  also  XE 
(Xerxes,  Elvend);  XPa  (Xerxes, 
Persepolis  a);  XPh  (Daiva  inscrip- 
tion; Xerxes,  Persepolis  h);  XP1 
(Xerxes,  Persepolis  1);  XV  (Xerxes, 
Van) 

XPa  (Xerxes,  Persepolis  a):  on  fifth 
creation  of  Wise  Lord,  175;  on  four 
primordial  creations  of  Wise  Lord, 
174;  singular  used  for  "humanity" 
in,  173;  vaina-  in,  201;  vaSna 
Auramazddha  used  in,  365;  on 
Xerxes  building  Gate  of  All  Lands/ 
Peoples  at  Persepolis,  199-200 

XPb  (Xerxes,  Persepolis  b),  vaSna 
Auramazddha  used  in,  365 

XPc  (Xerxes,  Persepolis  c),  vasna 
Auramazddha  used  in,  365 

XPd  (Xerxes,  Persepolis  d),  vasna 
Auramazddha  used  in,  365 

XPf  (Xerxes,  Persepolis  f):  on  Darius 
choosing  Xerxes  crown  prince,  360; 
vasna  Auramazddha  used  in,  365 

XPg  (Xerxes,  Persepolis  g),  vaSna 
Auramazddha  used  in,  365 

XPh  (Daiva  inscription;  Xerxes, 
Persepolis  h):  on  demons,  247;  on 
following  divine  law  and  proper 
ritual  to  obtain  happiness  in  life  and 
truthful/righteousness  in  death,  260- 
62,  264,  418;  on  God's  law  and 
king's  law,  420n38;  introductory 
formula  preceding  lists  of  lands/ 
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peoples  under  Achaemenian  rule, 
138, 179;  on  law  that  Wise  Lord  set 
down,  420;  list  of  Xerxes's  hold- 
ings in,  47-48;  occurrences  of  Siydti 
and  Siydta  and  their  temporal  distri- 
bution, 264;  prayer  formulae  seek- 
ing divine  protection,  248;  vaSna 
Auramazdaha  used  in,  360, 364, 365 
XP1  (Xerxes,  Persepolis  1):  formulae 
describing  Wise  Lord's  final  act  of 
creation,  253,  253;  fraSa  in, 
193nl6,  369;  ima  fraSam  taya  vai- 
natai  in,  191;  lists  of  Wise  Lord's 
material  creations  in  Achaemenian 
texts,  98 
xrafstra.  See  vermin  (xrafstra) 
xraOu:  as  divine  quality,  254;  of  the 
king,  98,  253-54,  342-43;  pairing 
with  aruvasta,  253n45;  as  power  of 
thought  and  interiority,  255;  tax- 
onomy underlying  Persian  system 
of  education,  345;  uniqueness  of, 
253,  257 

XSa  (Xerxes,  Susa  a),  vc&na  Auramaz- 
daha used  in,  365 
XsaOrita,  400 

XV  (Xerxes,  Van):  formulae  describ- 
ing Wise  Lord's  final  act  of  crea- 
tion, 252;  vaSna  Auramazdaha  used 
in,  365 

Xwanirah,  153-54,  155-56,  155n22, 
158, 466 

Yama,  King,  437 

Yasna:  Ahuna  Vairiia  prayer,  229-30; 
on  Ali  Dahaka,  228nl2;  on  crea- 
tion, 148;  on  God's  favor  overcom- 
ing ZarathuStra's  powerlessness, 
428;  grammatical  number  for  Wise 
Lord's  material  creations  in  Older 
Avesta,  89-90,  91;  grammatical 
number  for  Wise  Lord's  material 
creations  in  Younger  Avesta,  90, 
92-93;  Haptanhaiti,  226;  on  the 
Lie,  218-19,  219n21;  on  two  first 
spirits  of  existence,  226n6;  vasna 
in,  366,  367,  567,  368;  on  Wise 
Lord's  creation,  18,  18n37 

Yasna  ritual,  72,  229 


YaSt:  on  Azi  Dahaka,  228nl2, 228nl4; 
on  bad  year,  413n21,  416n27;  on 
defects  associated  with  the  Lie, 
220n22;  on  figures  of  high  rank 
using  vazra,  435,  436;  on  Gaya, 
152-53;  on  kingship  and  truth, 
40n68;  Lie  and  Evil  Spirit  associ- 
ated in,  228nl4;  on  Mithra,  287, 
287n57;  on  Ranha,  466n9;  TiStrya 
(Sinus)  overcoming  bad  year,  413n; 
vasna  in,  366, 36? \  367-68 

yaud-,  131,  137,  195  . 

Yima:  demonic  descendants  of,  161, 
16 In,  163;  and  Iran's  relation  to  the 
districts,  155n21;  loses  his  royal 
charisma  when  he  lies,  40,  162; 
mythic  genealogy  as  narrated  in 
Cihrdad  Nask,  757;  Spityura  in 
myth  of,  383h,  384n36 

Yimag,  161,  162, 163 

Younger  Avesta:  grammatical  number 
for  Wise  Lord's  material  creations 
in,  90, 92-93;  on  Indo-Iranian  deities, 
246;  on  the  Lie,  220-22,  227-30; 
vasna  in,  366-68.  See  also  Videvdad 
(Videvdat);  YaSt 

zandik,  161 
zangig,  161 

ZarathuStra:  Ahuna  Vairiia  prayer, 
229-30,  231, 237,  244;  God's  favor 
overcomes  powerlessness  of,  428; 
as  lacking  in  Achaemenian  texts,  4; 
and  the  Lie,  230-33,  237-39,  241- 
45;  in  Zoroastrian  creation  story,  42 

Zeus,  294,  311,  313,319,320 

Zoroastrianism:  Achaemenians'  rela- 
tion to,  4,  16-18,  24,  42,  148-49, 
202-4,  448,  460-61,  473-474;  as 
aniconic,  190;  arch-demons  of, 
217;  on  brother-sister  marriages, 
281 ;  on  the  dead  and  the  earth,  438- 
39;  on  fresh  and  salt  water,  455-56; 
myths  concerning  plants  in,  69-73, 
80-85;  Parsi  Zoroastrians,  100n24 

Zoroastrian  scriptures:  language  of, 
xviii;  temporal  sequence  in,  41-42. 
See  also  Avesta 

zurakara,  28-29 


